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.-liialysis  of  Harding's  Christmas  Greeting 

The  president-elect  has  been  termed  a 
conservative  man.  He  trespassed  on  none 
of  his  own  dignified  repose  when  wishing 
his  countrymen  a  Merry  Christmas,  as  per 
invitation  of  a  news  service  bureau.  "Like 
every  normal  human  being,  I  wish  every- 
body a  merry  Christmas,"  began  Harding. 
Thi.s  certainly  lacks  tlie  spontaneity  pcr- 
missil)le  in  the  holiday  season.  Quite  cau- 
tiously Harding  aligns  himself  with  the  nor- 
mal human  being  ere  venting  his  formal 
merriment.  There  seems,  in  the  statement, 
an  intrisic  stability  of  purpose,  such  as 
might  be  unsuspected  by  the  people  at  large, 
had  he  burst  forth  suddenly  with  "Merry 
Christmas  to  all !"  His  deliberate  words  are 
uttered  so  as  neither  to  thrill  nor  oflFend 
anybody.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say,  "It  gets 
us  out  of  the  rut  to  join  a  national  chorus 
of  cheer  and  good  will."  Nothing  original 
about  this.  On  that  assertion  alone,  Hard- 
ing would  never  be  called  a  dare-devil  for 
holiday  entertainment.  "There  is  peace, 
there  is  confidence  in  the  morrow."  These 
are  the  first  words  that  cause  a  doubt  in  the 
reader's  mind.  We  feel  that  the  orator  has 
launched  forth  a  bit  into  something  that  in 
another  man  might  be  called  exaltation. 
But  then  we  feel  that  Harding  had  in  mind 
a  morrow  of  March  4,  and  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  grow  sentimental.  "There 
is  every  cheer  in  the  belief  that  the  distress 
of  today  is  quickly  to  pass  and  we  may 
hope  for  as  well  as  wish  a  prosperous  new 
year."  This  bon  mot  on  a  Christmas  card 
would  not  cause  a  wave  of  optimism  in  the 
recepient.  Also  note  the  entire  absence  of 
political  motive  or  even  an  innuendo  that  if 
the  people  take  part  the  Republican  party 
will  do  the  rest.  Harding  does  not  say  that 
the  distress  will  pass  away,  but  that  there 
is  every  cheer  in  the  belief  it  will  so  pass. 
This  is  quite  appropriate  to  Yuletide.  And 
then  we  may  hope  for  as  well  as  wish  a 
prosperous  new  year.    This  is  not  very  en- 
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couraging.  It  is  almost  pessimistic;  or 
would  be  in  the  mouth  of  another  man.  No 
one  has  ever  called  Harding  a  pessimist. 
W  e  doubt  that  he  could  be  one.  And  yet 
his  prognostication  for  a  prosperous  year  is 
woven  on  an  extremely  thin  web.  Some 
men  hope  without  reason — without  even 
knowing  just  why  they  hope.  Harding, 
though,  tells  us  that  there  is  cheer  in  the 
belief  that  we  may  hope.  If  this  be  true, 
we  should  go  right  ahead  and  hope  to  our 
heart's  content,  and  get  all  the  cheer  we  can 
out  of  it.  On  one  point  he  is  not  clear.  Docs 
he  mean  that  this  cheer  in  the  belief  of  hope 
is  perennial,  or  that  it  is  advantageous  mere- 
ly for  Christmas  day,  in  order  to  get  the 
normal  human  being  out  of  his  rut?  Per- 
haps the  latter,  since  holiday  greetings 
never  had  much  efifect  on  politics,  business 
or  the  League  of  Nations;  of  all  which  Mr. 
Harding,  as  a  man  of  afYairs  and  political 
success,  must  be  well  aware.  Taken  all  in 
all,  Harding,  in  his  Christmas  wishes,  has 
not  startled  anybody,  injured  anybody,  nor 
added  any  lasting  solemnity  or  joy  to  the 
occasion ;  and  this  may  be  quite  in  line  with 
his  term  in  the  national  capital. 

★     *  * 
Another  Viezv  of  Christmas 

Altogether  different  with  the  complacent 
attitude  of  Warren  G.  Harding  are  the 
words  of  Pope  Benedict,*  as  contained  in  a 
telegram  dated  December  25.  His  Holiness 
remarks  that  the  world  today  is  beset  with 
hatred  among  brothers,  negation  of  author- 
ity, thirst  for  pleasure,  disgust  for  w'ork, 
and  forgetfulness  of  the  supernatural  ob- 
jects of  life.  This  is  a  spiritual  view  of  the 
situation,  and  is  untainted  with  a  desire  to 
please  everybody.  It  is  only  when  the  soul 
is  free  from  such  desire  to  please  everybody, 
that  we  utter  anything  that  approxi- 
mates the  truth.  We  shall  not  take  a  re- 
ligious view  of  the  Pontiff's  observation, 
but  merely  accept  it  as  that  of  a  man  with 
a  large  following.  He  makes  no  exception 
for  America,  and  we  may  therefore  contrast 
his  meditations  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
president-elect.  The  only  related  phrase 
of  Harding's  is  "the  distress  of  today," 
which  constitutes  a  weak  application  to  the 
conditions  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  Pope, 
amounts  almost  to  the  seven  deadly  sins. 
The  seven  deadly  sins  exist  no  doubt  in  the 
United  States;  yet  it  would  be  unwise  for  a 
president-elect  to  say  so.  He  would  be 
more  apt  to  refer  to  them  as  the  distress  of 
today,  if  that  be  his  meaning.  True  enough, 
the  Democrats  are  distressed  in  mind  and 
in  the  salary-list.  But  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion;  which  is:  are  not  the  Republicans  also. 
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outside  their  Republicanism  and  in  their 
daily  lives,  their  souls  aforesaid,  concealing 
something  which  they  might,  if  truthful, 
declare  unto  the  world?  That  is  to  say: 
are  not  the  Republicans,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  thirsty  for  pleasure,  guilty  of 
hatred  .brother  against  brother;  and  for- 
getful of  the  supernatural  objects  of  life? 
We  believe  that  they  are;  that  they  are  no 
more  virtuous  nor  heavenly  minded  than 
the  rest  of  us;  and  that  if  any  sinful  decla- 
ration be  made  against  the  world,  the  Re- 
publicans must  come  in  for  their  share  of 
odium.  Harding  does  not  say  this  in  his 
holiday  manifesto.  He  intimates  that  we 
deserve,  regardless  of  politics,  all  the  boons 
that  we  can  get.  He  has  the  idea  that  we 
can  all  be  prosperous  or  hope  to  be.  Such 
a  statement  might  well  be  forthcoming  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  or  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Bunkerhill;  but  it  is  a  little  too 
worldly  and  unspiritual  for  Christmastide. 
It  does  not  remind  one  of  the  blessings  of 
the  meek,  who  shall  inherit  the  earth.  We 
have  peace — without  indemnities.  But 
what  is  peace  when  it  includes  the  social 
unrest?  This  is  a  war  among  souls,  which 
is,  peradventure,  the  very  thing  to  which 
his  holiness  refers.  In  the  everlasting  con- 
flict between  good  and  evil,  it  appears  that 
evil .  sometimes  wields  the  heavier  spear. 
Who  is  to  tell  us  which  is  the  brighter  blade 
and  which  the  darker  weapon?  Evidently 
not  Warren  G.  Harding.  Apparently  no 
president  of  the  United  would  dare  tell  us. 
That  is  not  what  he  is  elected  for.  And 
that  is  why  the  people  might  pause  in  their 
social  unrest  (wherein  they  seemingly  take 
great  delight)  and  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
a  spiritual  authority.  We  are  sinners  all; 
yet  do  not  relish  being  accused  as  such  any- 
where outside  the  church.  Can  that  be 
true?  Or  was  not  the  only  charm  about 
Roosevelt  the  fact  that  he  occasionally  went 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  rostrum,  ascended 
his  own  pulpit  and  sermonized  us  on  that 
impalpable  contest,  of  good  and  evil? 
Roosevelt  was  crude  about  it.  He  was 
melodramatic.  Neither  his  words  nor  his 
gestures  were  in  the  subtle  school  of  acting. 
Yet  sometimes  he  essayed  the  union  of 
church  and  state  in  his  presidential  office. 
He  argued,  tiraded,  ranted,  pleaded,  threat- 
ened, villified,  preached.  To  use  his  own 
words,  he  gave  the  people  a  run  for  their 
money,  of  which  $75,000  a  year  mu.st  go  to 
our  president.  We  need  not  expect  $75,000 
worth  of  speeches  annually  from  Warren 
G.  Harding,  yet  he  may  be  worth  more  than 
that  in  statesmanship :  let  us  hope  for  that 
amount  of  prosperity. 
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The  Japanese  War  God 

Mention  of  war  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  has  lost  interest  for  most  of 
us.  The  subject  excited  attention  once  be- 
cause of  its  novelty.  But  now  and  then, 
some  newspaper,  more  sensitive  than  the 
others,  wildly  gesticulates  in  the  direction 
of  the  Nipponese  war  god,  from  whose  con- 
voluted brows  issues,  ever  and  anon,  the 
sparks  of  imperial  belligerency.  Japan  is 
building  a  big  navy,  apparently  having  taken 
the  hint  from  Britain,  the  idea  being  that 
the  two  countries,  much  alike  in  area,  in- 
sular position  and  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, might  have  a  common  destiny. 
Brittania,  west  of  Europe,  rules  or  did  rule 
the  waves,  and  the  sun  never  sets  on  her 
possessions.  Nippon,  east  of  Asia,  aspires 
to  something  of  the  same  sort.  Why  not? 
But  then,  the  United  States,  with  an  ocean 
on  either  side.  Westward  the  idea  of  the 
big  navy  has  taken  its  way;  but  the  battle- 
ships themselves  must  pass  through  the 
Panama  canal,  which  is  owned  by  the 
United  States.  Why  not  whip  the  United 
States,  and  seize  the  canal?  We  will  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  precedent 
for  such  a  naughty  act.  No  navy  ever  held 
any  situation  to  a  certainty.  All  the  im- 
portant naval  battles  were  indecisive  in  the 
early  stages,  and,  as  a  usual  thing,  man- 
power rather  than  tonnage  controlled. 
European  countries  have  short  coast  lines. 
When  they  have  lost  on  the  wave  they  were 
lost  on  land.  The  impenetrable  vastness  of 
the  United  States  is  no  vain  boast.  If 
square  miles  were  not  the  best  of  all  forti- 
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fications,  China  and  Rusia  would  be  nations 
of  the  past.  These  two  countries  could 
readily  be  entered  by  a  small  army.  Na- 
poleon reached  Moscow,  but  did  not  know 
what  to  do  next.  So  he  picked  his  way 
out  again.  The  Japs  may  preineditate  an 
invasion  of  China,  and  desire  a  navy  that 
will  check  interference  from  the  occidental 
world.  The  United  States  may  wish  to  in- 
terfere. The  details  of  history  cannot  be 
written  in  advance. 

*     *  ★ 

Tlic  Big  Idea  in  Big  Business 

Whenever  we  observe  the  comet  of  op- 
timism, we  can  be  sure  of  a  long  rebelious 
pessimistic  tail  somewhere.  At  present,  the 
main  contention  is  to  preserve  credits;  and 
we  are  reliably  informed  from  multitud- 
inous sources  that  this  is  being  done.  The 
worst  is  over,  assert  the  same  higher  critics 
of  finance ;  and  yet  they  warn  us  not  to  settle 
into  a  state  of  unguarded  happiness,  as  the 
readjustment  era  is  still  to  continue.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  be  optimistic,  so  as  not 
to  be  called  knockers,  croakers  and  assassins 
of  prosperity.  The  most  optimistic  sign  is 
that  the  financial  magnates  are  looking 
around  for  the  causes  of  the  recent  bad 
break,  so  that  it  cannot  happen  again.  To- 
day's chaos  is  an  intermingling  of  four  cir- 
cumstances :  overproduction  in  order  to  sell 
heavily  at  the  one-time  high  prices ;  the 
entrance  of  new  concerns  (many  of  them 
poorly  financed)  with  the  same  motive;  in- 
ability of  millions  of  families  to  purchase 
their    usual    quota    at    the  extraordinary 
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prices ;  and  lastly  and  now,  numerous  un- 
employed, including  clerks  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  men  who  were  accustomed 
to  spend  for  luxiries  more  than  the  better- 
paid  mechanic.  One  of  the  most  striking 
manifestations  of  the  times  is  the  reduction 
of  price  in  theater  tickets.  This  begins  un- 
der the  guise  of  subscriptions  to  a  certain 
number  of  consecutive  performances.  On 
an  average  the  reduction  is  about  one-half 
for  four  consecutive  plays.  Some  of  New 
York's  play  houses  were  willing  to  fill  the 
seats  at  this  concession,  and,  if  warranted 
after  a  tabulation  of  results,  will  probably 
remove  the  subscription  idea  and  give  the 
public  entertainment  at  prices  that  were  cur- 
rent about  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  the  ordinary  man  feels 
optimistic  when  he  can  afford  what  he 
wants.  When  prices  are  .so  high  that  he 
must  stint  himself,  he  yields  the  banner  of 
optimism  to  trade  experts,  some  of  whom 
draw  high  salaries,  dine  in  the  best  cafes 
and  take  a  pleasant  view  of  the  country's 
affairs.  So  they  are  hardly  in  a  mood  to 
realize,  or  to  admit,  that  the  salary  list  of 
the  country-wide  population  is  a  definite 
sum,  day  by  day.  If  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  priced  above  that  mark,  some  people 
cannot  buy,  unless  they  can  obtain  credit. 
The  superabundant  producer  and  the  new 
adventurer  in  the  field,  who  declared  that 
the  people  will  and  must  buy  at  the  high 
and  still  higher  figure,  are  now  running  to 
cover.  Optimism  may  be  necessary,  but 
not  so  much  as  pay-day. 


Adi 

By  Joaquin 

Come  here  when  I  am  far  away, 
Fond  lovers  of  this  lovely  land. 
And  sit  quite  still  and  do  not  say, 
Turn  right  or  left,  or  lift  a  hand, 
But  sit  beneath  my  kindly  trees 
And  gaze  far  out  yon  sea  of  seas : — 
These  trees,  these  very  stones,  could  tell 
How  long  I  loved  them,  and  how  well — 
And  maybe  I  shall  come  and  sit 
Beside  you ;  sit  so  silently 
You  will  not  reck  of  it. 

The  old  desire  of  far,  new  lands. 
The  thirst  to  learn,  to  still  front  storms. 
To  bend  my  knees,  to  lift  my  hands 
To  God  in  all  His  thousand  forms — 
These  lure  and  lead  as  pleasantly 
As  old  songs  sung  anew  at  sea. 
But,  storied  lands  or  .stormy  deeps, 
I  will  my  ashes  to  my  steeps — 
I  will  my  steeps,  green  cross,  red  rose, 
To  those  who  love  the  beautiful — 
Come,  learn  to  be  of  those. 


Miller 

The  sun  has  draped  his  couch  in  red ; 
Night  takes  the  warm  world  in  his  arms 
And  turns  to  their  espousal  bed 
To  breathe  the  perfume  of  her  charms: 
The  great  sea  calls,  and  I  descend 
As  to  the  call  of  some  strong  friend. 
I  go,  not  hating  any  man. 
But  loving  Earth  as  only  can 
A  lover  suckled  at  her  breast 
Of  beauty  from  his  babyhood, 
And  roam  to  truly  rest. 

God  is  not  far;  man  is  not  far 

From  Heaven's  porch,  where  paeans  roll. 

Man  yet  shall  speak  from  star  to  star 

In  silent  language  of  the  soul ; 

Yon  star-strewn  skies  be  but  a  town, 

With  angels  passing  up  and  down. 

"I  leave  my  peace  with  you."    Lo!  these 

His  seven  wounds,  the  Pleiades 

Pierce  Heaven's  porch.    But,  resting  there. 

The  new  moon  rocks  the  Child  Christ  in 

Her  silver  rocking-chair. 
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About  Critics  and  Criticism 

By  Walter  Blackburn  Harte 


The  aesthetic  instinct  in  the  race,  in  its  crude 
form  of  love  of  color,  fine  feathers  and  beads,  is 
next  only  in  potentiality  for  good  or  ill  to  those 
other  crude  and  vulgar  instincts,  which  insure 
the  continuance  of  the  race  and  keep  the  world 
from  tumbling  into  chaos — if  we  accept  Schop- 
enhauer's formula  that  "the  world  is  simply  the 
perception  of  a  pcrceiver — in  a  word,  idea." 
Herbert  Spencer  emphasizes  the  fact  of  the  in- 
nate love  of  fine  feathers  as  conferring  distinc- 
tion upon  the  wearer,  and  pushes  the  analogy 
into  a  consideration  of  the  prevailing  ideas  and 
practice  in  regard  to  modern  education. 

There  can  be  do  doubt  but  that  this  desire  of 
attaining  distinction,  is  the  impelling  force  in 
the  production  of  that  considerable  portion  of 
our  literature,  which,  for  convenience,  we  desig- 
nate as  belles-lettres.  Its  claims  are  not  those 
of  mere  utility,  but  it  is  certainly  not  devoid  of 
real  use,  for  it  develops  certain  faculties  in  us 
that  are  apt  to  get  rusty  from  want  of  employ- 
ment. It  is  a  platitude  that  Vanity  is  the  lever 
that  has  moved  the  world.  It  is  a  far  greater 
force  than  hunger.  While  hunger  is  rifling 
bakers'  shops,  Vanity  is  making  seers  and  heroes. 
Life  without  cocks'  feathers  is  not  living.  Cynics, 
optimists,  pessimists,  fatalists — we  all  wear  cocks' 
feathers  in  our  hats  and  seek  mirrors  in  the  eyes 
of  our  circle.  We  pay  very  dearly  for  the  wonder 
of  our  fellows 

But  to  return  to  our  painted  savages,  and  the 
humble  beginnings  of  aesthetics.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer points  out  that  decoration  precedes  dress; 
and  cooking  precedes  civilization.  The  facts  of 
oboriginal  life  seem  to  indicate  that  dress  is 
developed  out  of  decorations.  Thus,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  love  of  aesthetics,  in  some  form 
or  other,  is  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in  the 
social  life  of  the  most  primitive  states  of  society. 
The  whole  complicated  web  of  our  arts  is  held 
by  a  thread  to  the  aboriginal  love  of  color.  And 
it  is  worthy  of  note,  in  passing,  that,  speaking 
generally  of  the  mass,  it  is  only  in  this  crude 
form  that  the  innate  love  of  aesthetics  exercises 
any  appreciable  influence  in  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion. But  the  taste  exists,  and  has  its  root  in 
instinct.  It  is  not  an  altogether  arbitrary  matter 
of  will,  an  ingraftmcnt  upon  the  simplicity  of 
nature,  but  the  development  of  a  common  and 
natural  appetite.  It  is  an  appetite  that  finds  only 
a  strange  and  violent  expression  among  the 
masses  of  people,  mainly  because,  under  the 
competitive  system,  they  are  entirely  absorbed 
in  the  struggle  for  mere  bread,  and  their  conse- 
quent condition  of  mental  and  physical  squalor 
affords  no  opportunity  or  desire  for  cultivation. 
Among  the  women  it  still  finds  sporadic  ex- 
pression in  a  barbaric  love  of  color  in  their 
dress;  but  the  generality  of  the  men  usually  look 
at  the  world  through  the  bottom  of  a  quart 
pot.  They  are  as  reconciled  to  the  sombre  in 
their  surroundings  as  undertakers'  mutes  are  to 
funerals.  This  utter  content  with  the  ugly  is, 
no  doubt,  necessary  for  the  supporting  of  ex- 
istence under  such  conditions,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  most  dreadful  things  about  the  life  of  the 
slums  to  those  who  come  in  out  of  the  sunlight. 
It  certainly  shocks  the  fragile  daughters  of  the 
well-to-do  who  occasionally  peep  with  pretty 
horror  into  these  rookeries — of  which  their 
benevolent  fathers  ar.e  frequently  the  owners. 
But  the  savages  of  the  slums  often  do  not  wash 
and  have  no  money  for  paint,  and  so,  having 
traced  the  analogy  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  wilds  of  Central  Africa  and  those  of  the 


wilds  of  the  Bowery,  we  will  proceed  with  our 
argument. 

The  germ  of  aesthetics  is  in  the  crudest  and 
mos<  superstitious  form  of  religion:  all  poetry 
begins  in  religion.  The  imagination  is  aroused 
and  receives  impressions  long  before  the  obser- 
vation is  sufficiently  trained  an^  enforced  by  a 
catalogue  of  comparisons  to  refer  such  impres- 
sions to  Nature.  A  considerable  gap  in  intel- 
lectual development  separates  the  activity  of  ob- 
servation and  the  activity  of  reflection  upon  ob- 
servation— except  the  crudest  and  most  perfunc- 
tory kind.  In  the  natural  order  of  things,  poetry, 
in  some  form  or  other,  precedes  philosophy. 
Poetry  is  the  firebrand  plucked  from  the  early 
camp-fire  of  barbarism  to  lighten  the  darkness 
of  superstititon.  Its  advent  is  the  twilight  of 
the  world;  and  although  the  shadows  it  casts 
are  often  too  grotesque  to  afford  a  clue  to  the 
times,  with  it  begins  history,  and  out  of  it  finally 
comes  philosophy.  Poetry  and  philosophy  should 
never  be  put  asunder,  for  they  are  as  kin  as 
light  and  heat.  Appreciation  of  poetry  always 
antedates  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  elements 
of  poetry,  just  as  men  learn  to  use  their  voices 
in  singing  long  before  they  are  conversant  with 
the  systematized  laws  of  music.  The  introduc- 
tion of  measure  into  poetry  and  music,  adds  to 
their  beauty,  and  is  as  necessary  as  order  is 
in  life;  but  in  the  application  of  these  principles 
we  must  not  forget  that  in  their  essence  they  are 
arbitrary,  and  we  must  not  confuse  mere  con- 
formity with  excellence.  The  subtle  spell  of 
poetry  and  music  cannot  be  analyzed;  it  escapes 
and  rises  above  all  laws,  which  are  but  the  lathes 
and  chisels  of  art.  The  tools  are,  of  course, 
necessary,  but  art  perfected  work  is  the  product 
of  more  than  the  will  and  the  tools;  and  the 
overplus  cannot  possibly  be  defined,  even  by  the 
artist,  in  any  less  elastic  term  than  inspiration. 
We  can  tell  how  many  miles  an  hour  the  wind 
is  blowing,  but  we  cannot  analyze  the  weird 
color  sounds  of  the  music  it  makes  in  the  tele- 
graph wires  over  our  heads.  The  beauty  of  the 
poem  or  the  piece  of  music  is  a  fact  to  those 
whose  minds  arc  caught  in  its  gossamer  toils; 
the  analysis  of  the  charm  may  be  dull  or  inter- 
esting, but  it  necessarily  consists  largely  of 
hypothesis.  The  secret  of  great  art  overlies  the 
fulfillment  of  the  laws  of  art.  The  artist  is 
bound  to  observe  these  laws,  but  he  is  bound 
to  do  something  more,  or  he  fails  of  his  purpose. 

If  this  be  granted,  then  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
consideration  of  aesthetic  art,  the  critics  must 
not  content  themselves  with  an  acquaintance 
with  literature  and  the  principles  of  art.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  must  be  more  than 
simply  ac(iuainted  with  the  rude  externals  of  life. 
The  aesthetic  instinct  is  like  all  others  in  one 
particular;  it  varies  greatly  in  degree  in  indi- 
viduals, and  it  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
association,  cultivation  and  neglect.  In  its 
highest  development  it  reaches  a  plane,  where, 
for  all  practical  discussion,  it  loses  all  affinity 
with  its  origin.  It  becomes  so  infinitely  refined 
and  diversified,  that  what  appeals  merely  to  the 
elementary  perceptions  and  passions,  is  crude, 
tedious  and  repulsive  to  the  minds  of  the  man, 
who  has  generations  of  refinement  behind  him, 
and  whose  aesthetic  interests  have  traversed 
the  line  of  mere  instinct  and  taken  on  the  com- 
plexion of  psychological  habitudes  At  this  stage 
of  development,  the  mental  and  moral  are  inex- 
tricably commingled,  and  there  is  a  large  clement 
of  artificiality  added;  but  henceforth  the  vision 
is  colored  by  moral  impressions  and  beauty  loses 


its  simplicity.  A  return  to  absolutely  natural 
conditons  and  pure  perceptions  would,  however, 
be  much  more  unnatural  and  artificial.  The  crude 
instincts  are  greatly  overweighted,  but  their 
dominance  in  the  healthy,  civilized  man  is  inter- 
mittent, and  they  are  seldom  stronger  than  the 
imagination  (which  they  so  often  seduce)  when 
sustained  by  the  ideas  and  habits  of  years. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  arts  should  be  practised  to  appeal  to  the 
highest  natures  and  most  cultivated  intelligences, 
and  never  in  such  a  way  as  to  compromise  with, 
or  descend  to,  the  intellectual  level  of  those  un- 
spiritual  or  despiritualized  elements  in  society, 
which  constitute  its  principal  ugliness.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  be  the  basis  upon  which 
comparative  criticism,  in  its  application  to  the 
fine  arts,  should  be  exercised.  The  existence  of 
the  aesthetic  sense  or  intuition,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  in  the  mass,  should  make  the  critics 
unceasingly  protest  against  its  debasement  by 
the  panderers,  who  make  their  way  into  litera- 
ture, as  into  everything  else.  And  by  panderers, 
I  do  not  mean  only  those  writers,  who,  accord- 
ing to  orthodox  notions,  are  supposed  to  cater 
to  immoral  curiosity,  but  the  whole  host  of 
popular  triflcrs,  who  say:  "The  people  have  only 
the  heart  to  laugh  and  be  fools!" — and  who  are 
leagued  together  to  flatter  and  cater  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  keep  them  fools.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
e.xistence  of  the  aesthetic  sense,  even  in  a  most 
rudimentary  form,  in  the  mass,  should  prevent 
the  critics  from  rashly  condemning  work  of  art 
by  comparison  with  other  works  of  art,  produced 
by  men  of  opopsite  temperament  and  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

Every  work  of  art,  great  or  small,  is  a  prob- 
lem in  psychology.  It  touches  certain  chords  of 
emotion  and  leaves  others  untouched;  and  when 
a  book  does  not  please  us  it  is  perhaps  as  often 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  proper  sympathy 
in  us,  as  it  is  due  to  the  lack  of  art  in  the  book. 
No  matter  how  popular  an  author's  works  may 
become,  they  cannot  please  every  mind,  because, 
however  excellent  they  may  be,  they  can  only 
express  relative  truth,  and  can  only  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  beauty.  Every  man  has  a  moral 
squint,  more  or  less  pronounced,  and  we  all  see 
beauty,  as  it  were,  in  partial  eclipse.  The  dif- 
ference between  genius  and  mediocrity  often  con- 
sists in  the  simple  capacity  of  the  former  to 
trust  to  its  own  eyes,  instead  of  looking  at  life 
through  the  thousands  of  other  eyes  that  would 
perform  the  office.  The  greatest  books  do  not 
always  attract  the  greatest  number  of  people,  for 
they  play  upon  certain  chords  that  often  do  not 
exist,  or  are  unresponsive  from  disuse,  in  the 
average  man  and  woman.  Then,  too,  however 
facile  and  pregnant  may  be  an  author's  art  of 
expression,  it  can  never  meet  the  demand  made 
upon  it  by  his  feelings  and  imagination,  so  that 
for  anything  like  an  adequate  interpretation  of 
his  meaning,  his  critics  and  readers  must  bring 
to  his  pages  more  than  intelligence  and  knowl- 
elge  of  life  and  other  books.  They  must  bring 
the  sympathy  and  the  poetry  that  creates  as  well 
as  understands.  This  is  well  exemplified  in 
music,  which  is  only  a  succession  of  noises  to 
those  who  have  no  ear  and  imagination.  A 
true  book  unconsciously  selects  its  readers,  as 
its  author  selects  his  friends  and  his  studies. 
Thus,  it  often  happens  that  after  a  book  has 
received  almost  unanimous  rejection  at  the  hands 
of  the  comparative  critics,  it  gives  pleasure  and 
profit  to  thousands,  who  have  escaped  the  blight 
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T.  Daniel  Frawley,  Actor- Manager,  Comes  Back  From  Mandalay 

By  Helen  M.  Bonnet 


For  lack  of  a  more  adequate  adjective  I  must 
employ  the  overworked  "wonderful"  to  describe 
the  interview  I  had  Tuesday  afternoon  with  T. 
Daniel  Frawley,  American  actor-manager,  be- 
loved representative  of  the  era  of  the  popular 
drama  in  this  city, — the  period  when  everybody 
went  to  the  theater  as  part  of  the  daily  life, — 
when  good  plays  were  put  on,  conscientiously 
produced,  and  acted  by  people  trained  in  their 
art  and  in  love  with  it.  L'esprit  de  theatre  then 
ran  through  the  community,  creating  an  under- 
standing, a  personal  affection  between  the  actors 
and  the  public  of  men,  women  and  children.  Our 
theaters  then  were  a  real  cultural  influence.  Of 
that  time  Daniel  Frawley  was  an  outstanding 
figure  and  was  an  important  factor  in  maintain- 
ing and  developing  the  individuality,  the  appre- 
ciative understanding  of  dramatic  values,  with 
which  San  Francisco  was  justly  accredited,  and 
which  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  marvelous 
success  of  its  innumerable  sons  and  daughters 
who  went  forth  to  broader  fields  to  win,  almost 
instantly,  laurels  and  fortunes  in  the  tlicatrical 
world. 

I  said  the  interview  was  "wonderful."  It  was 
to  me,  because,  though  one  of  the  pleasant  things 
about  journalism  is  that  one  meets  scores  ol 
charming,  unusual  people,  one  becomes  blase 
where  interesting  people  are  concerned.  Mr. 
Frawley  appeared  with  an  outlook  upon  and  an 
experience  in  a  new  world — the  orient, — he 
vividly  recalled  a  brilliant,  vital  past,  and  he 
luminously  represents  an  intense,  living  present. 
A  mutual  friend,  at  my  request,  brought  him  to 
see  me.  For  two  hours  he  talked  on,  and  doubt- 
less could  be  amiably  talking  yet  without  ex- 
hausting his  fund  of  topics,  had  I  been  sufificicntly 
skillful  to  maintain  his  interest. 
Misrepresenting  Him  En  Voyage 

Of  course  my  first  question  was  whether  he 
were  not  furious  when  he  learned  that  the  San 
Francisco  papers  had  published  a  story  that  he 
arrived  from  the  orient  in  this  port  in  November 
and  had  caused  rough  house,  or  an  almost  sink- 
ing ship  by  uncomplimentary  remarks  about 
Japan.  Mr.  Frawley  smiled  an  earnest,  spread- 
ing smile,  but  nevertheless  gave  me  the  impres- 
sion that  maybe  he  swore  when  he  first  read 
the  report.  If  he  didn't  he  is  the  superman.  He 
said  that  at  first  he  thought  it  someone's  at- 
tempt at  a  joke  which  everyone  would  under- 
stand, in  as  much  as  it  would  have  been  a 
physical  impossibility  for  him  to  be  on  the' 
high  seas  and  in  port  at  the  same  time.  When 
he  opened  his  mail  in  Honolulu,  he  learned  that 
his  friends  in  America  took  a  different  view,  and 
then  he  realized  that  it  would  hurt  them  to  be- 
lieve that  at  this  time,  when  relations  are  a  bit 
strained  between  the  countries,  he  had  been  a 
participant  in  a  scene  that  might  intensify  an 
international  unfriendly  feeling.  Besides,  he 
thought  the  joke  carried  too  far,  when  he  was 
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pictured  as  causing  such  belligerency  aboard  that 
women  had  to  lock  themselves  in  their  state- 
rooms and  passengers  were  fearful  of  precipi- 
tancy into  the  open  sea,  via  the  gang-plank. 

"But  then,  Mr.  Frawley,"  I  reminded  him,  "it 
was  all  blamed  on  the  nineteen  pre-prandial  cock- 
tails which  you  were  accused  of  drinking." 

"Thirteen,"  corrected  Mr.  Frawley. 

"Whatever  the  number  a  large  majority  of  the 
population  envied  you  and  thought  you  justified 
on  nearing  this  prohibition  bourne."  However, 
as  long  as  he  was  not  guilty,  Mr.  Frawley  called 
on  the  Japanese  consul  in  Honolulu  and  ex- 
plained, offering  to  make  a  statement.  He  was 
assured  that  one  was  not  necessary,  but  would, 
if  desired,  be  made  by  Captain  Nagano  on  his 
return.  So  there  you  are, — a  tempest  in  a  tea- 
pot, a  sense  of  humor,  and  an  actor's  habit  of 
accepting  newspaper  stories  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
The  Frawley  Tours 

When  Mr.  Frawley  was  a  school  boy,  his  aim 
in  life  was  to  travel  in  the  orient, — the  most 
enticing  place  he  could  find  in  a  geography. 
What  more  natural  than  about  sixteen  years 
ago,  when  he  found  himself  ready  for  another 
managerial  tour,  he  should  have  turned  toward 
the  East?  His  venture  was  a  success,  and  since 
then  he  has  made  five  others.  His  itinerary  has 
included  Honolulu,  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
Philippines,  Japan,  China,  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Federated  Malay  States,  India,  Madagas- 
car, Johannesburg  and  other  places.  He  says  that 
white  people  in  the  orient  understand  the  science 
of  living.  His  was  the  first  American  company 
to  visit  Manila, — it  was  during  the  Taft  gov- 
ernorship. Mr.  Frawley  learned  that  preceding 
companies  had  not  been  what  the  slang  of  our 
day  calls  "class,"  nor  had  they  been  socially 
recognized.  Whereupon  he  stated  the  case  to 
his  company,  exacting  a  promise  from  the 
women  that  they  would  not  allow  any  Manila 
men  to  be  presented  to  them  until  he  had  ascer- 
tained their  sponsors  and  place  in  the  local  social 
sphere.  In  consequence,  he  and  his  company 
were  received  at  Government  House,  in  army  and 
navy  circles  and  by  society  in  general.  When 
they  left  for  India  they  were  armed  with  letters 
of  introduction  which  gave  them  entree  into  ex- 
clusive social  circles.  I  know  from  residents  in 
the  orient  that  to  be  a  Frawley  player  is  to  be 
received  with  honor'  there.  Frawley  has 
not  only  made  an  artistic  success  and  won  his 
way  socially  there,  but  he  is  the  only  manager 
I've  yet  heard  of  who  made  the  tours  sufficiently 
profitable  to  have  just  ended  the  sixth.  He  plans 
another  next  year,  which  will  start  from  San 
Francisco  and  end  in  Cairo  or  Alexandria,  the 
return  to  New  York  being  via  Naples.  It  will 
be  a  musical  company  this  time.  Mr.  Frawley 
has  a  subsidy  of  55,000  taels  subscribed  by  white 
residents  in  an  oriental  city  (I  forget  which  one), 
and  also  a  petition  to  the  shipping  board  in 
Washington  to  remove  some  of  the  regulations 
which  at  present  make  it  a  hardship  or  im- 
possibility for  a  manager  to  take  forty  people 
(including  five  instrumentalist)  on  such  a  tour 
without  meeting  bankruptcy  a  few  miles  out. 
The  fares  alone  at  present  have  increased  100 
per  cent,  and  other  things  in  proportion.  Recent- 
ly, when  playing  at  the  Tokyo  National  Imperial 
theater,  he  had  to  comply  with  the  regulation  of 
obtaining  a  license  for  each  day  for  each  player, 
and  also  submit  the  play  daily  to  the  official 
censor.  If  arrangements  are  satisfactory,  the 
New  York  company,  reinforced  by  western 
talent,  will  be  rehearsed  on  this  coast,  where 


performances  will  be  given  for  a  few  weeks,  in- 
cluding this  city,  when  nous  verrons  ce  que 
verrons.  That  is  good  news  for  the  generation 
which  has  not  seen  a  Frawley  production.  He 
says  that  one  of  his  ambitions  is  to  direct  a 
permanent  company  here,  because  San  Francisco 
audiences  arc  educative,  spurring  the  actor  on  to 
his  best  endeavors.  I  frankly  told  him  that 
this  city  is  in  danger  of  having  its  dramatic  per- 
ceptions atrophied,  so  rarely  do  we  see  eastern 
companies  of  excellence  or  shows  in  their  pris- 
tine originality.  The  Alcazar  is  our  only  salva- 
tion. He  commended  the  Alcazar  enterprise  and 
artistic  results  and  was  surprisingly  familiar  with 
the  reputation  for  artistry  of  several  members  of 
the  company.  He  thinks  the  Alcazar  should  be 
sustained  by  large  and  constant  patronage.  He 
is  going  to  see  "Civilian  Clothes"  next  week 
there.  He  attended  Monday  night's  performance 
in  Oakland  by  the  Fulton  players  and  praised 
George  Lask's  production  of  it,  having  charming 
compliments  to  make  about  Katherine  Van 
Buren,  who,  he  said,  radiated  charm  and  brought 
an  aristocracy  upon  the  stage  with  her. 

Frawley  Stars  of  Powell  Street.  This  was  the 
psychological  moment  to  hear  about  the  superb 
Frawley  companies  which  enchanted  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1892,  1902,  1905,  1907  and  other  times 
in  between.  Some  of  the  members  of  his  com- 
manies  were:  Blanche  Bates,  Maxine  and  Ger- 
trude Elliott,  Margaret  Craven,  Gladys  Wallace, 
Hope  Ross,  Mary  Van  Buren,  Mary  Scott,  Mary 
Hampton,  Minnie  Dupree,  Madge  Carr  Cook, 
Minetta  Barrett,  Eleanor  Robson,  Ada  Lewis, 
Milton  Lackaye,  Frank  Worthing,  John  Mason, 
Charles  Richman,  Ignacio  Martinctti,  Tyrone 
Power,  Macklyn  Arbuckle,  George  Leslie,  J.  R. 
Emory  and  others  who  have  since  won  national 
celebrity, — not  to  say  international,  indeed. 
.Some  of  the  women  are  now  millionaires'  wives: 
Eleanor  Robson  is  Mrs.  August  Belmont,  Mary 
Van  Buren  and  her  husband  divide  their  time  be- 
tween London  and  Paris,  others  arc  wives  of 
magnates  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Elliotts  and 
of  Blanche  Bates  are  familiar  to  us  all.  All  the 
current  plays  and  some  classics  were  put  on  in 
the  Frawley  season  and  one  or  two  new  ones 
afterwards  renowned  given   their  premier. 

Mr.  Frawley  says  that  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  his  life  is  developing  young  dra- 
matic talent, — delighting  in  its  growth  as  a 
parent  in  a  baby's  first  steps. 

He  thinks  it  a  fallacy  to  give  a  plcntitudc  of 
direction  or  to  force  one's  conception  of  a  role 
upon  a  player.  Technical  skill  can  be  acquired 
by  an  intelligent  player,  but  however  industrious, 
he  will  remain  mechanical,  no  matter  how  suc- 
cessfully imitative  if  he  is  devoid  of  the  divine 
spark. 

Movies  and  Cabarets 

The  P'rawlcy  instinct  and  devotion  to  the 
spoken  drama  has  never  led  him  filmward.  The 
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idea  of  becoming  a  movie  director  lias  never 
appealed  to  liim.  because  he  despises  the  custom 
of  parading  groups  of  madc-up  actors  like  a  band 
of  wild  Indians  through  the  streets.  He  hates 
anything  that  takes  the  theater  out  of  its  own 
environment.  He  admits  that  the  moving  picture 
industry  is  a  great  commercial  proposition  with 
limitless  educational  possibilities.  He  takes  oflf 
his  hat  to  the  artistic  productions  of  Griffiths, 
and  he  says  that  the  spoken  drama  is  now  in  its 
halcyon  days,  because  the  movies  have  created  a 
new  crop  of  theater-goers, — some  to  whom  the 
theater  was  a  house  of  hell,  but  who  now  through 
pictures  have  been  led  to  a  desire  for  an  en- 
larged dramatic  vision  the  gratification  of  which 
only  the  spoken  word  can  give. 

I  deliberately  asked  him  to  express  his  views 
about  the  performance  in  cabarets,  of  talented 
people.  He  doesn't  like  it  and  shrinks  from 
seeing  very  much  undressed  people  in  an  en- 
vironment suggesting  the  possibility  of  physical 
contact.  .Any  theatrical  scene  should  remain  a 
picture  removed  from  close  proximity  to  an 
audience. 

His  Appearance 

Did  I  say  how  Mr.  Frawlcy  looks?  Fine, 
thank  you;  well  groomed,  glowing  and 
happy.  His  manner  is  so  cordial,  polished,  natural 
and  sincere  that  I  can  quite  understand  the  ad- 
miration of  his  legion  of  friends.  I  was  told  that 
when  he  arrived  last  week,  at  his  entrance  to  the 
Palace,  he  was  "rushed"  by  streams  of  friends. 

He  seems  to  know  everybody  everywhere,  on 
the  stage  and  off.  In  passing  he  paid  many 
tributes  to  his  fellow  actors.  I  wish  that  every 
actress  could  know  how  high  he  holds  the  integ- 
rity of  his  profession  and  could  hear  his  splendid 
opinion  of  the  women  of  the  stage.  A  reference 
to  the  clever  Barrymores  brought  forth  a  great 
compliment  to  their  mother,  Gcorgie  Drew  Bar- 
rymore,  who,  he  said,  was  as  an  actress  decades 
ahead  of  her  time;  their  father.  Maurice,  of 
matchless  wit,  whose  epigrams  never  cut.  (Evi- 
dently Mr.  FrawK-y  had  never  heard  of  tlie  fatal 


duel  of  words  between  Mrs.  Langtry  and  Barry- 
more.)  He  praised  the  talents  of  Leo  Carillo  of 
Lombardi  fame  to  the  skies  Fravvley  rejoiced 
at  the  success  of  Frank  Bacon,  who  released 
"Lightin'  "  rights  to  him  for  the  last  oriental 
tour,  and  spoke  highly  of  a  great  many  others. 

.\s  for  the  shining  lights  off  the  stage  whom 
Mr.  Frawley  adores:  there  is  Joseph  Tumulty  of 
l)ig  l>eart,  tact  and  grand  loyalty  to  beloved  Presi- 
dent Wilson;  ex-President  Taft,  unassuming  and 
friendly  and  great.  When  the  latter  was  Presi- 
dent, Frawley  called  at  the  White  House  one 
day.  When  the  President  entered  the  salon 
where  waiting  diplomats  were  assembled,  he  per- 
ceived Frawley  in  the  background.  The  genial 
presidential  countenance  beamed  as  the  resonant 
Taft  voice  pronounced  the  welcome:  "Well,  there 
is  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Frawley. — you  are  a  long 
way  from  the  P'hilippines !" 

To  jump  back  to  Japan,  the  movie  industrj'  is 
not  very  flourishing  there.  They  have  not  many 
American  pictures  and  the  natives  "like  'em  wild." 
William  S.  Hart  and  Pearl  White  are  the  favor- 
ites there.  A  Japanese  spieler  outside  a  picture 
house  was  arrested  for  overacting, — the  govern- 
ment frowns  on  too  realistic  performances  or 
illustrations.  All  kissing  scenes  in  pictures  are 
ordered  cut,  as  the  Japanese  government  frowns 
upon  western  outward  demonstrative  methods  of 
love  expression. 

I  have  visions  yet  of  the  sunland  which  Mr. 
Frawley  describes  vividly  and  seems  to  love  so 
well.  He  showed  me  some  snap  shots  of  won- 
derful places.  In  the  foreground  of  one  river 
scene  were  members  of  his  company  in  cool, 
white  clothing  and  hemlets  and  mounted  upon 
camels.  Besides  the  ancient  cities  he  told  of 
some  I'd  never  even  heard  of.  Kaula  Lumpa, 
which  has  sprung  i:p  within  twenty  years,  as  the 
result  of  the  flourishing  rubber  industry,  and 
Ipoh,  the  center  of  the  tin  industry,  controlled 
by  rich  Chinese.  These  are  beautiful  white  cities 
of  Moroccon  architecture.  The  ranch  houses 
outlying  arc  e(|uipped  with  every  modern  luxury, 


including  swimming  pools.  Mr.  I'rawley  Seemed 
so  enraptured  with  the  East  that  1  asked  him 
if  he  would  care  to  live  there.  No,  he  prefers 
Honolulu  or  Southern  California.  But  he  thinks 
our  climate  the  most  healthful, — only  he  likes 
places  which  are  sunny  all  the  time.  Just  before 
he  left  he  said  that  he  hoped  it  wouldn't  sound 
fulsome  for  him  to  say  that  San  Francisco  is 
more  to  him  than  any  place,  for  here  he  had 
many  happy  years,  when  he  had  the  honor  to  be 
instrumental  in  contributing  so  many  distin- 
guished artists  to  the  .American  stage.  He  finds 
the  atmosphere  here  changed,  more  like  that  of 
eastern  cities,  but  he  finds  its  individuality,  its 
tradition  still  alive  in  the  Bohemian  Club  and 
the  Family  Club. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Frawley  departed  to  go  to 
a  tea  which  Miss  Virden  (who  played  grande 
dames  in  his  recent  company)  was  giving  to 
the  other  members,  a  New  Yorker  came  in.  I 
told  him  about  Mr.  Frawley's  visit.  "Yes,  yes; 
1  know  him, — an  Englishman  is  he  not?"  said 
he.  I  thereupon  used  my  recently  acquired 
knowledge  of  Frawley  biography  by  relating  that 
Timothy  Daniel  was  born  and  brought  up  in 
Washington.  D.  C,  went  to  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, became  a  page  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, then  a  telegraph  reporter  for  the 
New  York  .Associated  Press.  One  night  working 
on  his  detail  from  six  to  two  a.  m.  the  editor 
discovered  him  writing,  to  amuse  himself,  a 
sketch  of  his  childhood  recollections  of  General 
Grant  in  Washington.  The  editor  promptly  en- 
gaged him  to  write  and  sent  him  to  get  stories 
from  senators  and  congressmen.  As  they  knew 
him  from  his  page  year  they  generously  poured 
out  stories  for  the  seventeen-year-old  reporter 
which  they  wouldn't  give  to  an  older  reporter. 
Later  on  Mr.  Frawley  went  on  the  stage  and 
made  the  hit  of  his  young  life  (so  stage  his- 
torians tell)  as  the  young  lieutenant  lobbying  in 
"The  Senator,"  the  part  in  which  San  Francisco 
first  made  his  acquaintance. 

I'lrst  made  his  ac(|uaintance  and  fell  in  love 
with  him. 


The  Spectator 


Into  the  New  Year 

"Well,  holidays  are  not  what  they  once  were"; 
so  we  hear  on  all  sides.  One  of  the  causes  is 
clear.  Life  in  general  has  become  so  much  of 
a  holiday  that  the  red-letter  date  does  not  loom 
very  red  in  comparison.  This  rapid  age,  and  all 
that.  Throughout  the  year,  we  spend  our  leisure 
in  merry-making,  and  are,  for  so  doing,  continu- 
ally scolded  by  the  old-timers.  New  Yoar's  Day 
might  well  be  a  period  of  solemn  self-communion, 
or,  as  was  said  in  the  good,  sad  old  days,  retro- 
spection, introspection  and  then  contemplation 
of  the  future.  This  contemplation  is  a  valuable 
thing;  yet  there  is  little  time  for  it  nowadays. 
One  wonders  where  all  the  time  goes.  Here 
we  are  at  the  gates  of  the  New  Year,  and  they 
are  as  inconspicuous  as  the  Golden  Gate  of  our 
own  bay.  Most  of  the  population  will  pass  from 
1920  to  1921  as  heedlessly  as  from  summer  into 
autumn.  No  reason  why  theye  shouldn't,  maybe. 
And  yet,  if  we  regard  life  as  a  tug-of-war,  the 
first  day  of  January  serves  as  a  sort  of  cleat  into 
which  we  dig  our  heels,  and  make  tremendous 
efforts  to  stay  on  the  right  side  of  the  line.  It 
is  a  moral  line,  of  course.  We  have  been  dis- 
sipating, desperately,  have  spoken  many,  many 
more  harsh  words  than  necessary,  etc.  About 
the  first  of  the  year,  we  have  a  full  day  in  which 
to  think  it  over.    We  make  our  good  resolu- 


tions— one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  unless  it  be 
old-fashioned  to  do  so.  But  then,  do  we  not  hear 
and  see  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  so  wicked 
that  if  we  try  to  keep  those  resolutions,  we  should 
be  like  the  one  man  in  a  crowd  who  is  holding 
back  while  the  others  are  pushing  onward.  The 
other  day,  I  heard  a  sedate  grandmother  remark, 
in  the  right,  good,  Rhode-Island,  Roger-Williams 
way.  that  to  be  stylish  is  certainly  sinful.  Par- 
ticipating in  the  frivolities  is  running  directly 
counter  and  against  the  grain  of  creation.  This 
we  have  forgotten;  or  else  we  doubt  that  it  was 
ever  true.  At  least,  we  believe  that  creation  itself 
hath  both  its  optimistic  and  pessimistic  side,  and 
that  we  are  creatures  of  the  sunshine  as  well 
as  the  wintry  wind.  The  march  and  the  battle 
of  the  seasons  take  place  in  our  minds.  They 
are  moods.  The  wintry  blasts  pierce  the  frag- 
rances of  summer,  shaking  the  buds  of  spring 
and  the  leaves  of  autumn,  all  in  a  few  moments. 
To  one  unto  whom  that  is  spiritually  possible, 
what  meaning  is  in  the  date  on  a  calendar? 
When  retrospection  is  a  habit;  introspection,  a 
malady;  and  fancies  of  the  future,  a  mist  and 
misgiving,  one  looks  upon  New  Year's  Day  as 
something  like  an  additional  Sunday.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  warning  that  another  year  has 
passed.'  This  is  the  phase  that  cannot  be  doubted. 
Another  year  has  passed.     Oh,  well,   I  didn't 


notice  it.  True  enough,  we  take  note  of  the 
years  ten  at  a  time.  And  whence  the  sorrow 
thereof?  Instead  of  doing  penance  for  our  pleas- 
ures, we  entertain  a  subtle  regret  that  we  did 
not  engage  in  more.  We  surmise  that  the  Puri- 
tans, like  the  barkeepers,  overdid  the  thing. 
Had  the  barkeepers  restrained  their  trade  a 
little,  they  might  still  be  with  us.  Had  the  Puri- 
tans clutched  less  wildly  at  our  mirthful  souls, 
we  might  have  more  respect  for  solemnity  now. 
New  Year's  eve,  once  an  outburst  for  pent-up 
feelings,  has  become  a  fizzle  of  the  few  feelings 
that  remain  at  the  end  of  the  year.  There  are 
still  some  persons  who  keep  their  feelings  pent 
up  as  aforesaiil;  and  for  them  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  month  comes  as  an  uproarious  relief. 
Likewise  they  are  further  relieved,  next  day, 
because  they  do  not  have  to  enjoy  themselves  for 
another  year. 


The  Prosperous  Vineyards 

The  unfortunate  few  who  uprooted  their  vine- 
yards at  the  first  attack  of  prohiliition,  have  been 
lamenting  ever  since.  They  hear  of  their  neigh- 
bors rooting  more  vines  and  rooting  with  all 
their  might  for  the  dry  laws.  Wine  grapes  are 
bringing  from  five  to  ten  times  the  former  price. 
It  is  not  unknown  for  good  varieties  to  take 
$120  a  ton  in  what    may    be    called  the  open 
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market.  Much  of  the  claret  that  you  see  now- 
adays costs  $1.50  a  gallon  to  produce.  Once  upon 
a  time  it  could  be  bought  for  50  cents  by  any- 
body with  a  demijohn;  and  there  were  con- 
tract rates  for  large  quantities  at  25  cents.  From 
$2  to  $3  a  gallon  is  the  current  retail  price.  One 
cannot  help  deploring  the  wasted  efifort,  wasted 
money  and  time  that  go  into  the  purchase  of 
this  beverage  "for  medicinal  purposes."  It  is 
all  caused  by  the  wasted  fluid  that  goes  into 
the  gutter  whenever  the  federal  agents  make  a 
big  raid.  VVc  have  to  pay  for  that  which  is 
turned  itno  the  gutter,  just  as  we  have  to  pay 
a  merchant  for  his  uncollectable  debts.  Tlie 
prudent  ones  are  called  upon  to  settle  the  im- 
prudents'  bills.  Such  being  the  case,  the  vine- 
yards of  California  are  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition,  and  the  vineyardists  would  not  utter 
a  word  tf)  bring  back  the  legality  of  light  wines 
and  beers.  They  would  all  vote  against  it. 
Within  two  years  tlicy  have  made  a  greater  profit 
than  theretofore  in  many.  The  only  losers  arc 
the  barkeepers  and  the  prohibitionists  and  the 
public. 


all  his  sentiment  against  foreign  words,  Mr.  Fitts 
might  take  these  matters  to  a  sportsmanlike  con- 
sideration; which  he  is  well  able  to  do,  seeing 
that  he  has  in  hand  another  little  bill, — one  legal- 
izing fifteen-round  boxing  contests. 


The  Legion  and  the  language 

B.  R.  Fitts,  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  of  California,  is  about  to  introduce  a  bill 
among  our  state  legislators.  Most  bills  nowadays 
are  to  prohibit  something  or  other,  and  Fitts' 
is  no  exception.  What  he  desires  is  that  no  lan- 
guage beside  English  be  taught  in  any  of  the 
schools  The  words  of  the  speaker  intimated  that 
he  would  prefer  to  have  no  other  language  used 
in  any  concern  of  the  public;  but  this  point  he 
will  probably  have  to  forego.  At  any  rate, 
French  would  be  excluded  under  this  law,  and  so 
would  Latin  or  Greek,  these  being  the  main 
exotic  interests  of  the  linguistic  student.  Many 
of  the  public  schools  teach  Spanish,  and  there 
has  been  some  demand  that  we  follow  the  British 
enterprises  of  giving  instruction  in  Russian.  The 
British  have  been  doing  this  for  a  long  time,  as 
a  commercial  advantage.  Unlike  them,  we  have 
not  recognized  the  Russian  government,  yet  we- 
might  recognize  the  fact  that  when  the  time 
comes  to  trade  extensively  with  that  people,  a 
knowledge  of  their  speech  might  prove  useful. 
It  is  quite  true  that  a  man  can  get  along  on  one 
language,  even  without  being  thoroughly  conver- 
sant in  that  one.  Of  course  he  might  make 
a  good  soldier  and  a  good  citizen,  for  many 
excellent  soldiers  have  been  able  to  speak  in  the 
tongue  of  nations  other  than  their  own,  and  have 
put  the  accomplishment  to  honorable  use  in  the 
emergencies  of  war.  Many  great  statesmen  could 
hold  parlies  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  were  proud 
of  it.  They  also  read  foreign  books,  and  were 
not  ashamed  of  it.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  one  heard 
any  man  express  a  regret  that  he  could  use  an- 
other language,  or  that  his  time  was  ill  spent 
while  learning  it.  There  are  few,  indeed,  who, 
if  possessed  of  such  ability,  would  part  with  it. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  California  Legion 
and  the  English  language,  both  of  which  I  con- 
sider the  greatest  institutions  of  their  kind,  I 
must  say  that  the  attempt  to  bereave  California 
of  all  other  languages  is  not  a  noble  concept. 
There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  exalted  ofifice  to 
which  he  was  elected  by  his  companions,  that 
Mr.  Fitts  fought  with  great  gallantry  in  the  war 
and  that  he  is  a  high-minded  citizen;  and  I  in- 
fer that  his  speech  at  the  State  Armory  in  Sac- 
ramento was  actuated  by  patriotic  motives.  Yet 
he  must  acknowledge  the  fact  that  two  languages 
do  not  make  anyone  unpatriotic  or  un-American; 
that  ability  to  read  in  other  alphabets  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  meritorious;  and  that  the 
state  is  justified  in  helping  its  young  people 
along  that  direction.  Let  our  young  people  learn 
all  they  can  and  qualify  them  to  hold  their  own 
verbally  with  all  comers,  wherever  they  go.  With 


The  Nude  in  Art  and  Artlessness 

The  Spectator  has  heard  some  talk  not  in  favor 
of  all  the  plans  that  were  made  for  the  Soldiers' 
Memorial.  Some  of  this  had  reference  to  the 
artisticidevotions  of  the  edifice.  We  all  have  a 
penchant  for  art;  and  art  has  an  af¥ection  for  the 
nude.  Hence, rithe  municipality  of  San  Francisco, 
in  housing  an  art  school,  would  be  giving  ofificial 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  there  is  such  thing 
as  the  nude  figure.  In  this  wonder  palace,  made 
sacred  by  the  blood  of  heroes,  would  enter  female 
models,  who  would  divest  themselves  of  all  their 
clothes  and  pose  before  our  sons  and  daughters. 
Such  is  the  understanding  of  the  case,  and  while 
the  critics  declare  they  have  no  objection  to  art 
nor  to  the  human  body,  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
they  assert,  cannot  afford  to  participate  in  an 
enterprise  which  might  lower  the  morale  of  po- 
licemen on  the  beat,  and  publish  to  the  world 
an  interest  in  nakedness.  The  objection,  we 
fancy,  is  a  weak  one;  for  the  memorial  should  be 
addressed  to  all  the  fine  arts;  and  to  leave  out 
the  very  one  that  is  closest  to  architectural 
beauty,  would  be  an  ignominious  blunder.  San 
Francisco,  inspiring  to  be  the  Paris  of  America, 
in  the  best  sense,  as  well  as  the  Athens  of  the 
Pacific,  should  remember  that  both  those  cities 
have  given  ofificial  recognition  to  art  in  all  forms. 
Thus  did  they  become  great;  and  on  that  account 
do  we  appropriate  their  names  as  an  epithet  for 
our  own  art  ambitions.  Anyway,  it  is  time  that 
the  human  figure  cease  to  convulse  its  possessors 
with  moral  qualms.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  be- 
coming acclimatized  to  an  environment  of  nudity, 
and  then  we  forget  all  about  it.  Otherwise  we 
may  get  like  that  little  Florida  town,  where,  last 
week,  a  number  of  statues  were  found  clad  in 
middle  blouses  and  bloomers.  These  statues 
were  owned  by  art  students,  and  the  garbing  was 
done  by  the  Christian  Civic  League,  whose  efiforts 


in  behalf  of  propriety  may  soon  be  spreading 
from  town  to  town.  It  may  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  view  of  all  these  facts,  we  do  not 
hesitate  in  saying  that  there  is  nothing  more 
indecent  than  a  statue  in  hasty  and  ill-considered 
attire.  Fancy  a  Venus  in  hat,  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, or  Diana  in  a  mother  hubbard,  or  Juno 
in  an  opera  cloak.  The  impulsive  person  who 
attempts  to  conceal  nakedness  in  this  fashion 
is  frenetic  more  than  fanatic,  and  supersensitive 
to  sex  thrills.  Every  pathologist  has  said  so. 
But  the  whole  affair  is  not  so  disturbing  in  con- 
templation as  it  is  prospective.  We  don't  re- 
member that  the  statues  of  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  caused 
anybody  to  swoon.  Some  visitors  came  prepared 
to  scream,  but  eventually  succumbed  to  the  in- 
evitable, and  found  themselves  none  the  worse. 
If  we  welcome  art  in  all  its  vicissitudes,  wc  may 
find  ourselves  all  the  better  for  it. 


Killed  Her  Cave-Man 

Had  Jake  L.  Hamon,  financier  and  political 
dictator  of  Oklahoma,  been  a  student  of  physi- 
ognomy, he  might  be  alive  today.  With  a  better 
knowledge  of  facial  indications,  he  would  have 
recognized  something  of  the  cave  woman  in 
Clara  Barton  Smith.  Then  he  would  have  en- 
deavored to  restrain  some  of  his  blows,  and  have 
left  fewer  scars  on  her  head  and  shoulders.  He 
met  her  when  she  was  seventeen,  a  sales  girL 
She  loved  and  hated  him  for  ten  years.  A  little 
moderation  in  the  beatings  of  his  mistress,  and 
the  situation  might  have  gone  on  indefinitely. 
He  had  a  wife  of  his  own;  he  sought  other 
women;  he  caused  his  mistress  to  undergo  a 
wife-in-name-only  marriage  with  his  nephew, 
giving  her  the  name  of  Clara  Smith  Hamon;  he 
arose  from  poverty  to  affluence;  deserted  and  re- 
turned to  the  girl  many  times,  receiving  from 
her  a  most  romantic  love,  inspiration  and  a 
bullet.  From  the  photographs  that  have  come 
this  way,  it  is  obvious  that  Clara  Hamon  has 
a  fighting  spirit.  In  countenance  she  is  refined 
and  idealized  Terry  McGovern,  the  one-time 
pugilist  known  as  "Terrible  Terry."    Hamon  was 
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and  (liJn't  know  it.  Pchaps  he  suspected  some- 
thing of  that  nature,  for  one  must  avow  that  dur- 
ing those  ten  years  of  amorous  tumult,  the  lady 
had  aroused  his  suspicions  that  she  could  wield 
a  revolver.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  according 
to  her  claim,  that  several  of  the  biggest  men  in 
Oklahoma  had  advised  her  to  kill  Hamon  long 
ago.  She  had  become  his  private  secretary,  ac- 
companied him  on  long  automobile  trips  to  the 
oil  fields,  dined  with  his  friends,  and  was  general- 
ly known  as  his  soul-mate  and  legal  adviser.  Al- 
most everybody  in  Ardmore  knew  this.  Ardmore 
is  the  town  that  rotten-egged  and  cabbaged  Sen- 
ator Reed  when  he  spoke  against  the  League  of 
Nations.  It's  a  quick-tempered  town.  The  in- 
fluential citizens  of  Ardmore  felt  that  Hamon's 
treatment  of  Clara  Smith  was  a  blot  on  the 
scutcheon  of  Oklahoma.  After  Hamon's  death 
in  the  hospital,  Clara  Smith  levanted.  Later,  she 
was  interviewed  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  whence 
she  will  return  to  Ardmore  for  trial.  She  has 
told  her  story,  and  is  ready  to  tell  it  again. 
The  narrative  of  her  emotions  appears  also  in  a 
diary,  wherein  she  carefully  inscribed  all  the 
wounds  that  had  been  inflicted  upon  her  heart, 
soul  and  body.  Recently,  commenting  upon 
diaries  that  showed  up  in  homicide  cases.  The 
Spectator  said:  "One  almost  suspected  the  motive 
of  supplying  to  the  world  an  excuse  for  the  rash 
act."  A  week  later,  Clara  Hamon  remarked: 
''When  I  read  in  the  newspapers  the  chapters  of 
my  diary,  I  realized  that  subjectively  I  had  ar- 
gued my  case  before  the  world."  The  word 
"subjectively"  is  important,  intimating  that  she 
vaguely  realized  it  at  the  time  of  writing,  and 
did  not  write  directly  to  order  for  use  at  her 
trial.  Otherwise  the  homicide  would  be  con- 
sidered cold-blooded,  deliberate,  and  not  the  up- 
shot of  overwrought  frenzied  emotions,  upon 
which  ground  only  she  could  obtain  an  acquital. 


The  Recall 

Possibly  what  is  Ik  rein  written  may  not 
attune  with  the  strain  common  to  a  Roman 
holiday,  for  the  populace  has,  on  such  occasions. 
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scant  time  for  aught  but  the  spectacle  and  shies 
at  preachments 

A  recall  election  is  in  the  making  and  nearly 
everyone,  wise  and  otherwise,  is  clambering 
aboard  the  juggernaut  that,  very  likely,  will  crush 
politically  tw-o  accused  officials. 

It  is  generally  the  way  of  human  nature  to 
pillory  that  which  is  being  pilloried — to  exalt  that 
which  is  being  exalted — to  aid  the  momentum 
(either  direction)  of  what  is  on  its  way.  This' 
does  not  accuse  the  people  of  error  in  the  present 
matter;  on  the  contrary,  for  there  is  incontroverti- 
ble evidence  that  these  officials  have  been  unfaith- 
ful in  stewardship.  What  is  commented  on  is  the 
rather  fanatical  zeal  with  which  we  apply  the 
lash  and  thereafter  assume  the  complacent  atti- 
tude of  those  who  have  efifected  a  cure  but  who 
actually  have  only  temporized. 

An  elected  official  is  supposed  to  conduct  him- 
self worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  but  do 
electors  with  no  experience  of  actualities  deem 
their  civic  duty  done  when  they  place  in  office 
the  successful  aspirant?  Perhaps  they  do,  but, 
for  the  victor  at  the  polls,  achievement  often  is 
his  downfall's  gateway,  for  success  entails  cer- 
tain obligations  on  his  part  toward  those  who 
backed  his  candidacy.  Were,  for  instance,  a 
police  judge  untrammelled  on  his  taking  up  the 
reins  of  office  his  salary  of  $3600  per  annum 
should  be  ample  compensation,  but,  in  how  many 
cases  are  those  who  aspire  to  these  positions  of 
such  independent  means  as  to  warrant  the  ex- 
penditure by  them  of  the  lavish  amount  it  takes 
to  put  them  there? 

The  direct  primary  law,  wherein  it  demands 
an  accounting  of  funds  spent  by  candidates,  is 
glaringly  deficient,  in  that  it  does  not  provide 
for  a  proper  investigation  of  these  costs.  True, 
the  candidate  mechanically  reports  to  the  author- 
ities certain  amounts  expended  by  him,  but  casual 
observation  convinces  the  public  that  these  of- 
ficial returns  in  no  wise  approximate  what  is 
actually  spent.  A  section  should  be  added  to  the 
"Purity  of  Elections  Act"  creating  an  inspector 
of  expenditures  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  tabu- 
late the  evident  costs  of  election  advertising,  etc.; 
tliis  would  make  eflfcctivc  the  intention  of  this 
act ;  and  tlic  aspirant  without  merit  but  with  friends 
and  plenty  of  money  would  have  no  distinct  ad- 
vantage over  a  meritorious  rival  sans  friends  and 
cash,  for,  where  outlay  is  made  in  the  interest 
of  an  office  seeker  it  is  but  logical  to  suppose  a 
later  reckoning  must  arrive. 

The  recall  is,  essentially,  a  democratic  instru- 
ment, but,  in  making  laws  we  seem  heroic  in  our 
indifference  to  primal  causes.  A  recall  will 
cost  the  city  approximately  $30,000.  This  expen- 
diture might  guarantee  the  punishment  of  two 
guilty  individuals,  but  it  carries  no  pledge  to  im- 
prove a  bad  situation.  Capable  men  demand 
adequate  compensation;  successful  lawyers  shy 
at  positions  carrying  small  salaries;  hence,  it  is 
inevitable  that  generally  the  mediocre  rather  than 
tile  best  court  the  questionable  honor  of  police 
judgeship.  Were  the  $30,000,  or  part  thereof, 
distributed  in  the  form  of  increased  salaries  for 
these  officers  would  it  tend  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  temptation  to  recoup  pre-election  out- 
lays? The  highly  remunerated  English  courts 
of  justice  wherein  there  scarcely  ever  is  sensed 
the  faintest  taint  of  similar  scandal  would  seem 
conclusive  affirmation  to  this  query.  The  federal 
system  of  appointing  judges,  whereby  these  are 
allowed  to  serve  indefinitely,  barring  misbehavior, 
has  demonstrated  the  merit  also  of  such  pro- 
cedure. In  either  case  the  recall,  like  sword  ol 
Damocles,  might  remain  suspended  over  the 
incumbents  as  warning  against  their  yielding  to 
temptation. 

However,  this  law  is  potent  with  possibilities 
for  good  and  for  evil;  if  caused  to  function  after 
mature    and    dispassionate    reasoning,  justice  is 


vindicated  in  respect  to  the  suspected  guilty;  if 
called  into  action  through  hysteria  or  by  agencies 
seeking  political  revenge,  it  becomes  an  abortive' 
measure  and  one  mischevious  in  consequences. 
But  here  its  efficacy  ends.  The  Bar  Association, 
it  is  hoped,  will  indorse  the  recall  of  the  judges  in 
question;  evidence  of  whose  malfeasance  over- 
whelmingly confronts  the  citizen.  The  popular  be- 
lief is  they  should  be  punished;  but,  this  accom- 
plished, what  then?  Shall  we  only  have  swept  and 
garnished  our  civic  dwelling  but  let  stay  the  gap- 
ing holes  in  the  roof  thereof  and  its  four  walls 
rent  by  fissures  through  which  agencies  might 
again  enter  to  make  the  last  state  of  that  house 
worse  than  the  first?  While  all  enthused  over  an 
cflfect,  it  would  not  be  wisdom  to  divert  a  portion 
of  this  commendable  ardor  in  attack  upon  a 
contributing  cause  of  this  scandalous  breach  of 
trust?  If  this  is  not  done  the  chastisement  of 
two  individuals  shall  have  been  the  total  fruit  of 
our  costly  effort  as  it  was  in  a  recent  recall  when 
Judge  Weller  was  removed  and  Wiley  Crist  be- 
came his  ill-fated  successor. 


Immorality  Bursts  Its  Bonds 

A  few  years  ago  it  could  not  have  been  fore- 
seen that  a  little  town  just  within  the  Mexican 
border  would  be  considered  a  menace  to  the 
morals  of  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  other  proud  cities  of  this  country. 
From  what  we  hear  of  Tia  Juana,  it  seems  to 
be  a  moving-picture  dance  hall  on  a  large  scale. 
All  kinds  of  vice  are  conducted  jubilantly  down 
there,  so  that  one  may  even  have  his  picket 
picked  and  entertain  malice  toward  none.  The 
United  States  has  always  been  considered  a  coun- 
try with  room  enough  for  all  sorts  of  people 
that  go  to  make  the  world;  at  least  we  thought 
so  until  recent  years.  The  downfall  of  liquor, 
gambling,  horse  racing  and  amusements  of  that 
nature  has  brought  abotu  a  change.  The  United 
States  was  big  enough  for  even  a  larruping  cow- 
boy to  have  a  good  time.     Even  when  he  ran 
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anmck,  there  was  no  need  of  his  lurehing  across 
the  border.  The  United  States  is  still  the  same 
size;  but  the  moral  paths  are  straighter  and  nar- 
rower. Hence  the  desire  of  some  citizens  to  stray 
into  Mexico  for  a  little  hazy  atmosphere.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Califor- 
nia Law  Enforcement  League,  which  has  wired 
President  Wilson  that  he  do  something  to  pre- 
vent sight-seers  and  evil-doers  from  jaunting  into 
Mexico  when  the  suspected  destination  is  Tia 
Juana.  The  moralists  have  been  after  the  gov- 
ernment for  some  time  on  this  account,  harassing 
the  department  of  state  with  requests  to  deny 
passports.  It  is  a  difficult  situation;  for  the 
secretary  of  state,  in  times  of  peace,  has  no 
right  to  demand  of  Americans  information  as  to 
their  business  in  the  lower  country;  and  it  is 
doubtful  that  he  could  stop  their  egress  even 
if  informed  by  the  traveler,  "I  go  there  to  carouse 
and  gamble."  Having  squelched  many  forms  of 
dissipation  under  the  American  flag,  the  reform- 
ers are  naturally  peeved  when  observing  that 
thousands  of  Americans  pass  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes  and  whoop 
it  up  where  the  laws  are  laxer.  The  department 
of  state  might  exert  a  moral  suasion  by  inquiring 
more  pointedly  of  each  applicant  for  a  passport, 
"Why  do  you  wish  to  leave  the  United  States?" 
The  answers  might  be  as  vague,  though,  as  to 
that  older  query,,  why  do  girls  leave  home? 
And  then,  seeing  that  nobody  has  yet  satisfac- 
torily explained  why  a  chicken  crosses  the  road, 
we  feel  that  the  rights  of  Americans  to  tour 
the  sister  country  and  stop-over  in  Tia  Juana 
cannot  be  settled  by  any  known  diplomatic, 
political,  moral  or  legal  exploration.  It  is  very 
sad;  but  this  is  an  age  of  transportation,  and 
if  Americans  be  ever  compelled  to  remain  at 
home,  or  are  denied  the  privilege  of  crossing  the 
road,  something  worse  might  happen. 


An  Insane  Christmas  Suggestion 

The  insane  suggestion  of  a  lighted  window 
candle  for  Christmas  eve,  with  its  inevitable 
tragic  consequences,  has  again  made  its  appear- 
ance, it  has  just  been  stated  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

John  H.  Stedman  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has 
originated  what  he  calls  a  "Christ-Candle"  move- 
ment and  has  sent  out  a  pamphlet  urging  that 
it  be  adopted  in  all  the  homes  of  the  country. 
This  highly  dangerous  display  of  sentimentality 
is  based  upon  the  "old  tradition"  that  "a  lighted 
candle  set  in  the  window  on  Christmas  eve  will 
guide  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  to  your  home  that 
He  may  bring  you  happiness."  This  suggestion 
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has  been  published  by  a  magazine  of  national 
circulation. 

The  last  time  that  a  proposition  analogous  to 
this  was  put  forth  was  in  December,  1917,  when 
the  American  Red  Cross  suggested  that  paper 
Red  Cross  "service  flags"  be  placed  in  all  win- 
dows with  a  lighted  acndle  behind  them.  The 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  immediate- 
ly called  the  attention  of  the  Washington  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  the  fact 
that  a  lighted  candle  in  close  proximity  to  win- 
dow curtains,  as  it  would  be  in  a  large  percentage 
of  the  cases,  would  inevitably  lead  to  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands  of  fires,  with  the  probability 
of  many  fatalities.  The  Red  Cross  officials  acted 
immediately  by  telegraphing  all  chapters  through- 
out the  country  as  follows: 

"Immediate  action.  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  feels  Christmas  eve  ceremony  in- 
volves fire  risk  and,  in  view  of  their  judgment, 
desire  to  do  all  possible  to  guard  against  risk. 
Please  instruct  chapter  heads  and  workers  and 
give  wide  publicity  through  press  concerning  fire 
hazard  involved  and  importance  of  not  using  a 
lighted  candle.  Be  sure  direction  is  given  for 
taking  down  of  all  curtains,  so  that  homes  of 
less  intelligent  clases  will  not  be  endangered, 
then  Christmas  eve  observance  can  be  carried 
through  by  raising  of  shades  and  letting  light  of 
room  illuminate  the  service  flag  in  the  window, 
or  an  electric  flashlight,  as  suggested,  could  be 
used  on  service  flag.  National  Board  does  not 
expect  us  to  withhold  any  posters  or  advertising 
already  planned." 

They  also  prepared  the  following  notice  for 
display  in  moving  picture  theaters: 

"IMPORTANT  NOTICE!  Do  not  put  a  light- 
ed candle  behind  the  Red  Cross  "service  flag" 
in  your  window  upon  Christmas  eve;  to  do  so 
might  cause  fire.  Your  flag  will  be  sufficiently 
displayed  if  you  merely  raise  the  shade  or  draw 
the  curtains  and  have  the  room  illuminated." 

So  prompt  and  energetic  was  their  action  that 
the  consequences  of  the  dangerous  suggestion 
were  averted. 

Fire  prevention  forces  are  spending  much  time 
and  energy  in  the  efifort  to  educate  the  public  in 
common  sense  carefulness.  It  is  therefore  dis- 
concerting when  a  magazine  of  great  influence 
gives  currency  to  a  suggestion  which  violates  the 
most  fundamental  dictates  of  common  sense.  The 
reality  of  the  danger  involved  appears  in  the  fact 
that  figures  just  compiled  by  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  show  that  there  was  ap- 
proximately $17,500,000  worth  of  damage  done  by 
fires  caused  by  open  lights  in  the  years  1915  to 
1919,  inclusive,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of  life 
incurred. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  SOUTH  AMERICANS 

Telegraphs,  railways,  gas,  are  but  charlatanry — 
the  rhetoric,  the  surface,  of  civilization — if  they 
be  not  accompanied  by  the  marrow  and  substance 
of  all  civilization,  which  is  security  of  life,  per- 
son, property. 

America  lives  in  greater  intimacy  with  Europe 
than  with  herself. 

War  is  a  sophism:  it  evades  questions;  it  docs 
not  solve  them. 

In  France,  the  body  is  free;  in  England,  the 
soul. 

America  will  not  be  liberated  until  she  be 
liberated  from  liberators. 

In  South  America,  poetry  is  everywhere  .  .  . 
except  in  verse. 

Haughtiness  is  tlie  mask  of  servilisni.  An  ex- 
ample of  it:  lackeys. 

Let  me  study  the  conduct  of  a  single  man, 
and  I  shall  tell  you  al)out  the  government  of 
his  country. 

The  design  of  constitutional  policy  and  of  gov- 
ernment in  America  is  essentially  economic.  So, 
in  America,  to  govern  is  to  people.  To  define 
government  otherwise  is  to  ignore  its  mission  in 
South  America.  Government  receives  this  mis- 
sion from  tile  necessity  wliich  it  represents,  and 


it  dominates  all  other  needs  in  our  America. 

The  dangers  of  America  are  in  America;  her 
guaranties  are  in  Europe. 

Our  bad  legislation  contains  a  treasure  of  wis- 
dom. I  would  inaugurate  a  program  of  gov- 
ernment, without  issuing  a  single  law,  a  single 
new  decree,  and  merely  by  enforcing  the  laws 
that  exist. 

A  man  likes  excess  of  flattery  in  proportion 
to  his  backwardness,  just  as  he  likes  the  drunk- 
enness induced  by  alcohol  in  proportion  to  his 
lack  of  culture. 

Hypocrisy,  like  humanity,  has  no  country.  The 
companion  of  man,  it  follows  him  through  all 
climates  and  under  all  sustems  of  government. 
The  republic  also  has  its  Tartufes  of  liberty. 
Also  in  it  words  serve  to  disguise  thought. 

There  are  two  ways  to  write  history:  either 
according  to  tradition  and  popular  legend,  which 
is  ordinarily  the  history  fashioned  by  vanity — a 
sort  of  "political  mythology,"  with  an  historical 
basis;  or  according  to  documents,  which  is  the 
true  history,  but  which  few  dare  to  write,  for 
fear  of  wounding  their  country's  vanity  with  the 
trutli;  one  kind,  in  which  appear  only  men,  who 
are  the  arm  or  instrument  of  tlie  law  or  natural 
forces  of  progress,  and  who  look  upon  them- 
selves as  the  moving  cause  of  historical  events; 
the  other  kind  that  goes  into  the  investigation 
of  those  laws  or  forces  or  interests  in  which 
reside  the  true  causes  that  produce  events. 

In  the  day  in  which  the  people  shall  become 
the  army  and  the  government,  war  will  cease 
to  exist,  because  it  will  cease  to  be  the  industrial 
monopoly  of  a  class  that  cultivates  it  in  its  own 
interest — Juan  Bautista  Alberdi. 


"The  Senate  has  become  a  joke,"  said  Senator 
Borah.  "It  is  the  laughing  stock  of  the  country. 
Only  the  other  night  I  heard  a  young  lady  say 
to  her  father:  'What  do  you  think  about  my 
engagement  to  Harold?'  'I  think,'  replied  the 
father,  'that  I  am  getting  to  he  the  senatorial 
branch  of  the  family.  My  advice  and  consent  are 
considered  only  when  it  is  loo  late  for  them 
to  make  any  difference.'  " 
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By  TANTALUS 


Elinor  Glyn  Appears 

Last  Monday  afternoon,  an  assemblage  of  bay 
citv  women  sat  with  extreme  tranquility  in  the 
Colonial  ballroom  of  the  St.  Franeis;  the  object 
being  to  look  at,  inspect,  scrutinize  the  author 
of  "Three  Weeks."  They  looked  rather  than 
listened,  and  that  may  have  been  the  reason  for 
their  scanty  applause.  The  Universal  Fine  Arts 
Society  was  hostess  to  this  picturesque  visitor, 
who,  I  thought,  had  an  aspect  of  loneliness, 
despite  her  popularity.  Perhaps  to  be  picturesque 
in  the  extreme  is  a  matter  of  loneliness  itself. 
At  any  rate,  she  stood  with  a  sedate  and  semi- 
wicked  smile,  on  being  introduced,  and  sent  her 
left  foot  backward  a  few  inches  at  the  words 
"Madame  Glyn."  A  beacon  of  red  (mysteriously 
so)  hair,  wound  roundly  about  a  small,  refined 
head;  white  skin,  and  a  blue-black  velvet  gown, 
that  had  a  little  tail.  Figure,  tallish;  and  one 
soon  notices  that  in  profile  the  smallness  of  the 
head  contrasts  splendidly  with  her  high-bosomed 
torso,  which  seemed  to  indicate  in  its  broad,  pale 
revelation,  that  the  lady  had  not  expected  an 
audience  preponderantly  of  women.  Of  course, 
that  notion  comes  only  upon  our  own  expecta- 
tion of  Elinor  as  an  impersonation  of  the  heroine 
in  "Three  Weeks."  If  that  we  wrong,  and  the 
vamp  idea  discredited  by  her,  Madame  Glyn  can- 
not yet  fail  to  acknowledge  that  red  and  black 
are  a  Satanical  combination;  red  hair  above  black 
eyebrows  and  lashes  producing  an  effect  that 
arouses  the  curiosity.  Withal,  her  features  arc 
delicately  modeled,  the  smile  a  bit  thin,  and 
which  somehow  demands  association  with  two 
large  pearls  hanging  from  her  ears.  Besides 
that,  she  allowes  the  pallor  of  her  bosom  to  be 
challenged  by  two  white  camellias  fastened  near. 
If  she  was  not  there  to  vamp  the  men,  or  felt 
that  not  enough  were  present,  she  spent  her  time 
vamping  the  women;  and  for  tliis  she  had  a 
good  excuse.  They  were  cold;  and  their  recon- 
naisance  of  her  would  have  frozen  a  less  expe- 
rienced speaker.  So  the  crimson  smile  was 
pointed  a  little  more,  and  the  fine  black  brows 
were  lowered  until  almost  touching  the  fine  black 
lashes.  (A  frown  with  a  smile  is  a  terrible 
thing.)  And  those  acute  eyes  seemed  to  say: 
"You  do  not  applaud  me;  I  know  what  you  want; 
listen  to  this."  Then  she  broke  from  her  studied 
speech,  and  told  them  that  she  was  an  old- 
fashioned  woman:  that  she  does  not  smoke.  "You 
may  not  be  prepared  to  believe  it;  but  I  do  not 
smoke:  not  a  cigarette.  And  liquor — it  has  no 
charm  for  me.  Your  prohibition  laws  do  not 
annoy  me  in  the  least.  Young  women  should  not 
smoke  any  more  than  they  have  so,  but  consider 
the  interests  of  posterity,  and  make  themselves 
a  factor  in  racial  improvement."  The  applause 
at  each  of  these  sentiments  was  not  tumultuous, 
yet  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  speaker  that  she  had 
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won  the  women  from  spectators  to  audiences. 
Then  she  informed  them  that  she  had  meant  to 
say  spmething  quite  different,  but  had  digressed, 
and  hoped  to  be  forgiven.  Whereat,  she  bowed 
slightly.  Sending  back  lier  left  foot  again,  left  the 
platform,  and  sat  down  to  tea. 

*       *  yt 

She  Discourses  on  Love 

.-\lthougli  heralded  as  sucii,  Elinor  Glyn  is  by 
no  means  a  modernist.  She  believes  that  men 
are  to  be  manipulated  at  heart,  and  so  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  French  women  for  their  excellence 
in  that  regard.  Manipulating  the  men,  and  keep- 
ing them  manipulated,  is  not  the  creed  of  the 
modern  woman,  who  takes  to  her  love  affairs 
frankly,  letting  them  begin  and  end  as  they  will, 
witiiout  the  use  of  feminine  magic,  excuse  or 
apology.  Madame  Glyn  (why  the  "niadamc,"  I 
know  not)  classifies  women  as  those  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  motherhood,  to  love,  and  to 
the  arts.  These  three  careers  should  be  kept 
separate,  if  possible.  For  instance,  she  related 
the  time  in  her  youth  when  admiration  seemed 
to  be  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.  She  told 
of  wishing  a  lover,  "and  perhaps  a  husband."  The 
idea  was  that  a  woman  should  always  keep  in 
view  the  main  object  of  desire,  and  subdue  all 
other  impulses,  such  as  vanity,  fits  of  temper, 
bits  of  criticism,  and  all  that.  In  this  way  a 
woman  can  get — as  Elinor  claims  that  she  gets — 
whatever  she  wants.  "But.  my  dears,  you  must 
want  only  one  thing  at  a  time.  Maintain  your 
aim.  and  subjugate  all  other  emotions."  This 
is  tlic  Xapoleonic  idea  as  applied  to  romance. 
"As  for  the  men,  they  arc  darlings,  and  if  you 
treat  them  right,  they  will  do  whatever  you  ask 
tliem."  This,  of  course,  is  old-fashioned.  Yet 
is  not  the  heart  always  old-fashioned,  while  the 
brain  takes  to  new-fangled  ways?  The  modern 
woman  does  not  accept  men  as  darlings,  but 
term  them  the  "biologic  factor,"  or,  to  use  a 
legal  phrase,  a  sort  of  party  of  the  second  part. 
Madame  Glyn  read  a  type-written  document,  a 
dialogue  written,  as  she  said,  in  imitation  of 
Lucian;  from  which  it  appeared  that  man  and 
woman  each  blames  the  other  for  a  cessation  of 
love.  There  comes  boredom;  there  is  wounded 
pride;  obstinacy.  I  found  in  her  words  no  ex- 
planation of  this  all-important  subject.  I  could' 
not  be  sure  whether  the  end  of  a  love  story  be 
charged  upon  the  soul  of  either  party  or  traced 
to  something  that  was  in  the  original  dust  ol 
Eden.  From  her  general  treatment.  I  surmise 
that  Elinor  imputes  the  delinquency  to  the  fe- 
male; that  is  to  say  that  the  woman  always  has 
power  to  sustain  the  romance,  if  so  desirous. 
The  wan  may  win  and  lose,  and  must  rest  con- 
tent with  his  loss;  but  a  woman  who  has  once 
won,  needs  only  a  little  cleverness  to  main- 
tain the  man's  emotion  indefinitely.  "But  why 
should  she?  Why  keep  him  manipulated?"  wliis- 
pered  an  elderly  modernist.  Discussion  is  use- 
less. No  one  attended  in  order  to  derive  expert 
advice;  merely  to  find  whether  Elinor  be  modern 
or  not.  A  cigarette  is  no  necessary  part  of  the 
new  philosophy;  and  Elinor  wields  neither.  She 
is  not  witty,  though  now  and  then  her  gestures 
(with  the  aid  of  a  lorgnette)  and  her  intonation 
indicate  her  sweet  belief  that  an  exhalation  of 
common  sense  is  just  as  good  ?s  the  perfume 
of  wit  at  its  best.  This  was  also  Lucian's  view 
of  it.  One  may  sny  hesitatingly  that  Elinor 
Cilyn  is  approaching  her  fiftieth  year,  and  may- 
h.'P  more  charmingly  than  she  has  approached 
any  other  year  of  her  life.    This  is  no  reason 


why  this  should  be  said  by  the  observer  of  a 
single  occasion,  except  that  the  youth  of  middle 
age  is  more  dazzling  than  the  youth  of  youth. 
All  in  all,  we  can  say  of  this  Englishwoman 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  hire  a 
substitute  for  her  and  deceive  the  public.  Even 
red  hair  and  black  eyebrows  would  not  do  the 
trick.  She  is  not  typical  at  all.  She  could  not 
drop  into  an  audience  of  a  thousand  women  and 
be  one  of  them.  It  was  for  that  especially  that 
we  came  to  see;  and  for  that,  many  thanks  to 
the  kind  hearts  who  presented  her  to  us. 

LIONEL  JOSAPHARE. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Fctten  Hallcck  were  hosts 
at  a  delightful  Christmas  eve  dinner  dance  in 
the  artistic  Chestnut  street  home,  which  they 
recently  leased.  There  were  fifty  guests,  who 
were  treated  to  a  number  of  surprises  during 
the  evening,  including  tableaux  vivants  and  a 
one-act  operetta  by  professional  talent.  The 
Hallecks'  home  is  Philadelphia.  They  have  been 
in  California  for  six  months,  mainly  in  the  south, 
and  they  are  enraptured  with  the  climate  of  San 
Francisco.  The  beautiful  hostess  and  her  dis- 
tinguished husband  have  made  a  great  many 
friends  during  their  residence  here.  They  arc 
lavish  entertainers  and  their  functions  are 
marked  by  originality  and  good  taste. 


The  guests  at  The  Provendier  enjoyed  a  merry 
Christmas  eve  party.  There  was  a  gay  and  bril- 
liant tree,  a  generous  Santa  Claus,  dancing  and 
a  delicious  buffet  supper.  The  guests  designed 
and  made  for  one  another  favors  characteristic 
or  indicative  of  their  traits  or  personalities,  ancf 
the  presentations  by  Santa  Claus  created  no  end 
of  merriment.  .Mines.  Arthur  G.  Owens,  W.  W. 
Mitchell  and  Alfred  Rau,  prime  movers  in  the  af- 
fair, displayed  ingenuity  and  a  sense  of  humor  in 
planning  the  details  of  the  entertainment.  The 
Philip  Lilenthal  residence,  the  home  of  The 
Provendier,  at  Clay  and  Franklin,  is  happily 
adapted  for  social  affairs,  and  madame  and  mon- 
sieur, who  preside  over  its  destinies,  take  a  real 
pleasure  in  making  it  home-like,  which  accounts 
for  the  success  of  the  Christmas  party. 


The  wedding  of  Miss  IClsa  McFarland  and 
Harold  Everett  was  a  beautiful  one  Wednesday 
evening  in  San  Mateo.  The  bride  is  a  beauty  and 
was  never  lovelier  than  in  her  soft  chiffon  white 
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velvet  bridal  robe,  made  with  long  straight  lines, 
plain  elbow  sleeves  and  round  neck  and  a  tulle 
train.  She  carried  a  huge  bouquet  of  orchids 
from  whicli  tulle  streamers  hung,  weighted  with 
gardenias.  Her  veil  was  fastened  by  a  tiara  of 
pearls  and  orange  blossoms. 

After  the  ceremony  one  hundred  guests  at- 
tended the  reception  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  McFarland, 
Hillsborough.  The  handsome  residence  was  ar- 
tistically decorated  with  flowers  and  a  sumptuous 
supper  was  served. 

As  the  bride  ascended  the  staircase  to  cliange 
her  bridal  robes  for  her  going-away  gown  she 
threw  her  bouquet  and  then  flung  into  the  group 
of  laughing  guests  all  the  tulle  streamers  and 
gardenias,  all  of  which  were  caught  by  unmarried 
girls.  Besides  being  a  beauty  the  bride  is  bril- 
liant, like  all  the  members  of  her  family.  She  is 
a  graduate  of  Stanford  and  of  Vassar. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Corbet  were  Christmas 
guests  in  New  York  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
James  Luce,  parents-in-law  of  their  brother,  Lieut- 
Commander  Hamilton  Vosc  Bryan. 


Mrs.  Edward  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Helen  Ham- 
ilton Howard  are  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New- 
York,  for  a  six  weeks'  visit. 


Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  looking  more  stunning  than 
ever,  has  returned  from  New  York. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grattan  D.  Pliiliips,  wliose  wed- 
ding was  a  recent  event,  motored  to  Coronado. 
They  will,  on  their  return,  stop  for  some  time 
at  Santa  Barbara.  In  San  Francisco  they  will 
occupy  a  charming  apartment  at  Franklin  and 
Sacramento  streets.  The  father  of  the  young 
bride  (nee  Coralie  Duenas)  was  minister  from 
Central  America  to  Washington  during  the  war 
and  lier  uncle  was  minister  to  France.  At  her 
wedding  her  liridal  veil  was  the  one  worn  by 
her  great  grandmother  in  Spain. 

The  groom,  who  served  as  an  naval  officer 
during  the  war,  is  associated  with  his  father,  of 
Phillips  &  Van  Ordcn,  in  the  publishing  business. 


Misses  Marie  and  Ma<hi!cine  Comtc  had  a  sup- 
per dance  for  twenty-  four  of  their  young  friends 
at  the  home  of  their  mother,  Mrs.  A.  Comte,  on 
Wednesday  evening. 


It  is  in  the  air  that  William  H.  Crocker  of 
San  Francisco  could  be  ambassador  to  France  if 
he  wished  to  be.  It  is  about  time  that  a  Cali- 
fornia man  was  appointed  to  some  important 
post.  If  Mr.  Harding  chooses  Mr.  Crocker,  the 
people  of  California  will  say  that  Harding  is  a 
good  picker.  Mr.  Crocker  has  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  foreign  service, — education, 
polish,  a  winning  personality,  large  wealth,  high 
social  connections,  a  brilliant  accomplished 
wife  and  family,  a  fine  patriotism,  a  common 
sense  understanding  of  government  and  a  pro- 
found business  insight,  which  at  this  period  of 
rcconstructivencss  is  an  indespensable  factor.  As 
for  Mrs  Crocker,  one  fancies  she  would  be  in 
her  clement.  She  may  be  said  to  think  in  the 
I'rench  idiom.  She  has  done  wonderful  war  work, 
notably  the  rebuilding  of  a  French  town.  She 
has  always  been,  since  her  marriage,  a  social 
leader.  She  is  a  brilliant  hostess,  having  as  large 
a  circle  of  friends  in  Europe  as  she  has  in 
America. 

The  Crockers  would  be  truly  representative 
Americans  abroad,  so  we  hope  tiiat  the  lionor 
will  at  last  fall  upon  California. 


Del  Monte 

Miss  Anita  Reiners,  the  charming  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Reiners  of  Fresno,  won  the 


lionors  of  the  girls'  tennis  tournament  at  Del 
Monte  on  Christmas.  Miss  Reiners  is  an  experi 
on  the  courts  and  shows  much  promise  of  de- 
veloping into  a  first-class  player. 

Harold  S.  Cook  was  congratulated  on  winning 
the  trophy  on  the  Christmas  Blind  Bogey  com- 
petition at  Del  Monte.  Mrs.  Cooke  and  her  lit- 
tle son  have  been  at  Del  Monte  for  several 
months  enjoying  the  out-of-door  recreation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byington  Ford  went  to  Pasadena 
to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with  Mrs.  Ford's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  K.  Boisot,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Carpenter  entertained 
at  a  Christmas  dinner  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
Mrs.  George  B.  Carpenter  Sr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Kerr  of  Portland,  Miss  E.  F.  Mara  and 
Professor  R.  E.  Allardice  of  Stanford  University. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Long  of  San  Francisco, 
with  their  two  young  daughters — Mildred  and 
Nctte — enjoyed  the  Christmas  holidays  at  Del 
Monte. 

Dr.  and  Mrs  J.  A.  Black  entertained  over  the 
week-end  at  Del  Monte  their  son  and  daughter- 
in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ream  Black,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Shotvvell  and  Alan  and  Alexander  Black. 

Everytliing  is  being  put  in  readiness  at  Del 
Monte  for  the  biggest  polo  season  ever  enjoyed 
in  California.  The  season  will  officially  be  ush- 
ered in  on  January  29th  to  February  6th  w-ith  an 
invitational  tournament.  Play  will  start  however 
al)out  the  middle  of  January  and  will  continue 
until  the  latter  part  of  April.  The  annual  tour- 
nament at  Del  Monte  comes  on  March  19th  to 
April  3d. 

The  trophy  was  modeled  by  Miss  Lucille 
Schoenfeld  of  San  Francisco,  who  devoted  much 
study  to  the  subject.  She  produced  a  striking 
piece  of  statuary,  which  brought  forth  all  of  the 
grace  and  pose  that  is  in  evidence  in  this  exciting 
siiort  on  horseback. 

Pcilo  players  arc  bound  to  be  attracted  by  the 
new  trophy.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  delegate  of  the  Del 
Monte  Club,  originated  the  idea  of  the  bronge 
statue  to  divert  from  the  usual  custom  of  offer- 
ing cups. 

The  Honolulu  Polo  Club  will  sliip  twenty  to 
thirty  ponies  on  January  8th  to  Del  Monte,  and 
the  island  players  will  follow  the  latter  part  of 
February.  It  is  also  expected  that  Mexico 
Canada  and  the  cast  will  be  represented  with 
teams  in  the  tournaments  at  Del  Monte. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  California  polo 
season  this  year  will  be  the  appeaxance  of  army 
teams  on  the  field.  The  war  department  is  mak- 
ing an  cfi^orl  to  interest  officers  and  enlisted  men 
in  tlic  sport  and  the  Monterey  Presidio  has  al- 
ready organized  a  team  to  get  into  the  events 
on  the  Del  Monte  fields. 


Raphael  Weill  Eulogy 

Translation  of  spcecii  made  by  Charh  s  G.  Loeb 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bar  at  the  tomb  of  Mr. 
Raphael  Weill  of  Paris  on  December  10th,  1920: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  with  a  profound 
emotion  that  I  stand  at  the  tomb  of  my  friend 
and  compatriot,  Mr.  Raphael  Weill,  to  bring  here 
the  respectful  homage  of  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.   That  whole  city  bewails  his  loss  today. 

"One  must  have  lived  in  San  Francisco,  as  I 
did  before  and  after  the  earthquake  and  fire  of 
1906,  to  know  the  place  which  Mr.  Weill  occu- 
pied in  that  city  during  his  life  and  to  realize 
to  what  extent  his  memory  will  be  cherished 
there. 

"By  the  example  of  his  inflexible  honesty,  by 
his  innumerable  works  of  charity  and  by  his 
attachment  to  the  good  of  the  public,  Mr.  Weill 
had  acquired,  in  the  city  of  the  Golden  State,  a 
position  so  high  that  he  had  been  called  'the  first 
citizen  of  San  Francisco.'  Never  was  a  career 
of  a  private  citizen  more  filled  with  noble  actions 
and  beautiful  thoughts. 

"Mr.  Raphael  Weill  was  born  at  Phalsbourg  in 
1837,  left  for  America  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
and  arrived  in  1854  in  San  Francisco,  then  a  small 
village,  composed  of  cabins,  inhabited  by  search- 
ers for  gold. 

"Mr.  Raphael  Weill  immediately  rose  above  the 
crowd  through  his  incessant  work,  the  absolute 
honesty  of  his  principles  and  the  fineness  of  his 
intellect.  He  conceived  an  immense  love  for  his 
new  country  without  ceasing  to  vow  to  France 
a  real  adoration.  Mr.  Weill  always  remained,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  American  compatriots,  the  incar- 
nation of  all  the  most  beautiful  qualities  of  the 
French  race:  courage,  straightforwardness  and 
courtesy. 

"Mr.  Weill  became  one  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants of  California  and  founded  a  business 
house  which  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

"Patriotism  and  charity  were  the  two  flames 
which  illuminated  the  life  of  Mr.  Weill.  The 
charitable  institutions  which  he  founded  and  in 
which  he  took  an  interest  in  San  Francisco  and 
in  France  were  innumerable;  Mr.  Weill  was  presi- 
dent of  the  French  colony  of  San  Francisco, 
president  of  the  Socicte  Francaise  de  Bienfaisance 
Mutclle,  president  of  the  Ligue  Nationale  des 
Francaise. 

"In  recognition  of  the  services  which  he  ren- 
dered to  fighting  France,  the  government  of  the 
iM-ench  republic  gave  to  him  the  Medal  of  the 
Reconnaissance  Nationale  Francaise  and  the 
Rosette  of  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

"In  spite  of  his  eighty-three  years,  Mr.  Weill 
insisted  on  coming  to  Paris  at  the  time  of  the 
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war.  After  having  dcvottd  himself,  body  and 
soul,  to  France,  he  had  the  last  joy  to  see  his 
adopted  country  enter  into  the  tight  by  the  side 
of  his  country  of  origin.  At  all  costs  he  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  bombarded  Paris  and  declared 


that  he  would  never  die  happy  until  his  city  of 
Phalsbourg,  in  Lorraine,  had  been  liberated.  God 
granted  him  this  supreme  wish  and  after  the 
armistice  Mr.  Weill  returned  to  Phalsbourg,  to 
see  it  a  French  city.    He  told  me  that  it  was  the 


happiest  day  of  his  whole  life. 

"It  is  well  that  his  ashes  repose  on  the  soil  of 
France,  but  his  memory  will  remain  forever  alive 
in  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  San  Francisco, 
whose  most  l)elovcd  citizen  he  was." 


"Come  Seven" — an  Alcazar  Black  Diamond 

If  the  players  at  the  Alcazar  and  the  manage- 
ment, too,  have  cars  of  normal  temperature  this 
week,  then  there  is  no  truth  in  the  old  saying 
that  cars  burn  when  their  owners  are  much  dis- 
cussed. For  the  Alcazar  patrons  have  spread 
the  news  of  the  remarkable  feat  of  the  presen- 
tation of  a  "real  niggah"  performance  by  an 
all  white  company.  "Come  Seven,"  the  Roy 
Cohen  play,  is  a  mosaic  in  ebony,  bronze  and 
gold,  which  makes  a  picture  of  American  negro 
life,  bringing  out  in  contrasting  shades  the  humor, 
the  simplicity — even  the  religious  depth  of  the 
American  negro  character.  Eleven  darkies  are 
portrayed,  moving  through  three  scenes  of  their 
home  life  and  the  complications  that  result  from 
the  dextrous  transference  from  possessor  to  pos- 
sessor of  a  real  diamond  engagement  ring  make 
for  merriment. 

Dudley  Ayres  and  Emily  Pinter,  evidently  of 
the  negro  strain  which  has  never  been  crossed 
by  white  blood,  are  a  ne'er  do  well,  craps-crazy 
husband  and  his  domineering,  business-like  wife, 
respectively.  Mr.  Ayres  is  absolutely  true  to 
type, — pathetically  real — and  Miss  Pinter  scin- 
tillates and  gleams  opposite  him.  Edna  Peck- 
ham  is  grotesquely  fascinating  as  a  vixenish 
lady's  maid,  queening  it  over  the  dwellers  in  her 
mother's  boarding-house  and  their  friends.  She 
flaunts  her  mistress'  cast  off  modish  gowns,  "a 
permanent  straight,"  a  "nearly"  white  complex- 
ion and  as  many  airs  and  graces  which  her 
avidity  for  the  elegant  have  enabled  her  to  imi- 
tate. She  is  decidedly  convincing.  Anna  Mac- 
Naughton  is  unctuously  humorous  as  a  roly- 
poly  wife,  who  unremittingly  revels  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  honey  sweetness  of  a  blissful  married 
life.  Her  spouse,  Charles  Yule,  not  only  absorbs 
her  adulation  but  returns  it  in  kind  "right  out 
in  public";  besides,  he  industriously  keeps  the 
family  purse  filled  by  his  sharp  practices  as  a 
lawyer  among  his  credulous  neighbors.  Elwyn 
Harvey,  as  a  smart  widow  with  a  not-to-be- 
denied  determination  to  annex  a  good  provider 
for  a  third  husband,  "jes'  natally"  achieves  her 
desire.  The  part  is  a  modest  one,  but  Miss 
Harvey  showed  excellent  judgment  in  assuming 
it,  as  her  negro  accent  is  not  exactly  what  it 
ought  to  be;  very  naturally,  too,  for  Miss  Harvey 
is  an  Australian,  and  negro  dialect  is  foreign  to 
her  ears.  Of  course  Ben  Erway  is  splendid,  as 
the  type  of  an  "up-to-snuflF,"  scheming  and 
"dressy"  coon.  Henry  Shumer  shines  for  a  few 
minutes  as  a  new  kind  of  "detecative"  and  Al 
Cunningham  and  Edith  Searles  complete  the 
picture,  which  sends  the  Alcazar  audiences  away 
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wondering  and  giving  thanks  for  the  aggrega- 
tion of  talent  under  the  roof  of  our  only  stock 
theater.— H.  M.  B. 


Healey  Presents  Graveure 

Louis  Graveure,  the  concert  baritone,  whose 
visits  to  San  Francisco  are  always  looked  for- 
ward to  with  keen  anticipation,  will  be  here 
in  recital  Tuesday  night,  January  18th,  at  the 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  under  the  local  direc- 
tion of  Frank  W.  Healy. 

Many  things  combine  to  make  up  the  artistry 
of  Mr.  Graveure.  First  of  all,  he  is  a  man  of 
brains.  He  has  many  accomplishments.  Besides 
being  a  superb  vocalist,  he  is  also  a  notable 
sculptor. 

In  his  program  he  shows  his  taste  and  discern- 
ment. His  programs  are  composed  by  a  master 
mind,  and  free  from  that  sin  of  programs,  the 
popular  ballad.  There  is  classicism  throughout, 
including  his  highest  numbers. 


S.  F.  Symphony 

The  regular  season  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  will  be  resumed  with  a  pair 
of  symphony  concerts  in  the  Curran,  Friday  and 
Sunday  afternoons,  December  31st  and  January 
2nd.  The  programme  for  these  concerts  was 
made  up  in  response  to  numerous  requests  for 
each  of  the  numbers  listed.  The  most  important 
work  listed  is  the  "Pathetiquc"  symphony  of 
Tsehaikowsky,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  as  well  as  most  popular  of  all  sym- 
phonies. The  last  half  of  the  programme  will 
contain  Debussy's  Prelude  to  "The  Afternoon  ot 
a  Faun,"  and  Liszt's  symphonic  poem,  "Les 
Preludes." 

The  next  popular  concert  will  be  given  on 
the  Sunday  following,  the  programme  for  which 
is  made  up  of  well-established  favorites.  The 
principal  number  will  be  Schubert's  "Unfinished" 
symphony  in  B  minor.  Other  works  programmed 
are  the  "Oberon"  Overture  of  Weber,  Wagner's 
overture  to  "The  Mastersingers,"  Schubert's  Mili- 
tary March,"  Liadow's  "Enchanted  Lake"  and 
"Kikimora,"  the  "Era  Diavolo"  Overture  of 
Auber  and  the  Bach-Gounod  "Ave  Maria,"  the 
violin  obligate  in  the  latter  number  being  played 
by  Louis  Persinger. 


Alcazar 

"For  the  Defense,"  New  York's  newest  mys- 
tery melodrama,  will  be  presented  at  the  Alcazar 
for  the  first  time  on  this  coast  at  the  matinee 
Sunday,  January  2nd.  When  featuring  Richard 
Bennett  it  held  New  York  in  tensely  suspensive 
grip  for  six  months.  San  Francisco  playgoers 
are  indebted  to  Alcazar  alertness  and  enterprise 
for  the  first  local  staging  of  many  eastern  nov- 
elties that  would  not  otherwise  be  seen  here. 
"For  the  Defense"  is  by  Elmer  L.  Rice,  author 
of  the  phenomenal  hit,  "On  Trial."  Of  all  the 
"who-did-it"  mystery  plays  it  has  been  acclaimed 
the  most  human,  plausible  and  artfully  devised. 
It  makes  use,  in  a  new  way,  of  the  "Cut-Back 
device"  which  Mr.  Rice  first  employed  theatri- 
cally. The  core  of  the  mystery  is  the  murder 
of  a  Hindu  "fakir,"  who  treats  his  patients,  most- 
ly young,  pretty  or  wealthy  women,  by  hypnotic 
suggestion.    The  hero  is  the  district  attorney,  per- 


sonated by  Dudley  Ayres;  the  heroine,  enacted 
by  Elwyn  Harvey,  is  his  fiancee,  one  of  the  many 
upon  whom  suspicion  has  fallen.  Rafael  Bru- 
netto,  Ben  Erway,  Emily  Pinter,  Edna  Pcckham, 
Gladys  Emmons,  Anna  MacNaughton,  May  Nan- 
nery,  Anne  Lockhart,  Charles  Yule,  Al  Cunning- 
ham, Frederick  Green,  and  Walter  Emerson  com- 
plete the  cast. 

"Civilian  Clothes,"  the  phenomenally  successful 
after-the-war  comedy,  has  been  secured  from 
Oliver  Morosco,  for  the  week  commencing 
January  9th.  The  merry  romance  of  valorous 
Captain  Sam  McGinnis  and  a  proud  Louisville 
belle,  whom  he  adores,  but  who  finds  him  less 
romantic  in  citizen's  attire  than  in  uniform,  has 
universal  popular  appeal  in  spoken  drama,  and 
all  the  Alcabar  favorites  are  appealingly  cast. 


The  Three  White  Kuhns 

Techau  Tavern,  in  obtaining  the  engagement 
of  the  Three  White  Kuhns,  premier  musical 
masters,  direct  from  the  Orpheum  and  Pantages 
circuits,  has  added  an  attraction  to  an  already 
unique  program  of  high-class  entertainment.  The 
Kuhns  are  the  originators  of  their  type  of  musical 
act,  and  also  are  the  composers  of  many  melo- 
dies, which  are  featured  each  evening  at  the 
Techau  Tavern.  The  1921  Artists'  Revue,  a  won- 
derful array  of  pretty  girls  and  costumes  in  new 
acts,  is  a  bewilderment  of  loveliness.  The  Techau 
Tavern  Dance  Orchestra,  with  Elliston  R.  Ames 
as  musical  director,  continues  to  hold  its  title 
as  the  best  jazz  orchestra  that  San  Francisco 
possesses.  The  holiday  season  is  replete  with 
unique  novelties,  which  of  themselves  are  well 
worth  a  visit  to  this  famous  hostelry,  besides  the 
enjoyment  of  repasts  on  which  the  fame  oi 
Techau  Tavern  has  always  rested. — Techau 
Tavern. 


When  John  McCormack  was  singing  in  grand 
opera,  as  Sig.  Foli,  some  years  ago,  he  had  on 
one  occasion  to  sing  from  a  stage  balcony  which 
was  hardly  strong  enough  to  support  so  heavy 
a  man.  The  stage  manager  told  off  two  assistants 
to  hold  it  up  from  beneath,  but  before  Sig.  Foli 
was  more  than  half  through,  one  of  the  men 
below  said,  "Be  jabers.  Moike,  the  Oitalian  is 
moighty  heavy." 

"Let's  drop  him,  Pat;  he's  only  an  Oitalian, 
after  all. 

Voice  of  Sig.  Foli  above:  "Will  ye,  ye  devils, 
will  ye?" 

"Tare  an'  'ounhs,  Pat,  but  he's  an  Oirishman; 
hould  him  up  for  the  loifc  of  ye!" — Boston 
Transcript. 


ORCHESTRA 

Concert  Sunday 

CURRAN  THEATER  2:45  P.  M. 
Programme: 

Symphony  Xo.  6  "Pathetique"  Tsehaikowsky 

Prelude  to  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  Debussy 

"Les  Preludes"  L'szt 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  9,  "POP"  CONCERT 
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"A  full  vessel  must  be  carried  carefully." 
"He  is  so  full  of  himself  that  he  is  quite  empty." 
"If   you   had   had   fewer  friends  and   more  enemies  you 
would  have  been  a  better  man." 

"That  is  often  lost  in  an  hour  which  costs  a  lifetime." 

There  is  an  enchanted  middle  ground  between 
virtue  and  vice,  where  many  a  soul  lives  and 
feeds  in  secret,  and  takes  its  payment  for  the 
restraint  and  mortification  of  its  outward  life. 
I  once  knew  an  old  dog,  whose  most  exalted 
and  delighted  life  was  lived  upon  this  charmed 
territory.  The  only  brute  tenants  of  the  dwell- 
ing where  he  lived  were  himself  and  a  cat.  Rover 
bore  no  ill-will  toward  his  feline  companion — in 
fact,  he  was  too  good  natured  to  bear  ill-will 
toward  any  thing.  He  had  been  detected  once 
or  twice  in  worrying  her,  and  one  or  two  severe 
floggings  had  taught  him  that  the  sport  would 
not  be  tolerated.  Still  he  did  not  stop  thinking 
about  it;  and  at  every  convenient  opportunity 
he  planted  himself  in  her  way,  watched  her  as 
she  lurked  for  prey,  scared  her  by  growls  and 
feints,  and  kept  her  in  a  fever  of  apprehension 
and  fretfulness.  Now,  while  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  intended  her  the  slightest  mischief,  I  have 
no  doubt,  that  in  his  bloody  imagination,  he  had 
slain  her  a  thousand  times,  chased  her  all  over 
the  neighborhood,  and  torn  her  limb  from  limb. 
In  short,  while  he  knew  that  he  must  not  worry 
her,  he  took  the  satisfaction  that  lay  next  to  it — 
that  of  being  tempted  to  worry  her,  and  found  in 
the  excitements  of  this  temptation  the  highest 
rewards  of  his  self-denial. 

Humanity  has  plenty  of  Rovers  of  this  same 
sort — men  and  women  who  lead  faultless  out- 
ward lives,  who  have  no  intention  to  sin,  who 
yield  their  judgment — if  not  their  conscience — 
to  the  motives  of  self-restraint  but  who,  in  secret, 
resort  to  the  fields  of  temptation,  and  seek  among 
its  excitements  for  the  flavor,  at  least,  of  the 
sins  which  they  have  discarded.  This  realm  of 
temptation  is,  to  a  multitude  of  minds,  one  of 
the  most  seductive  in  which  their  feet  ever  wan- 
der. Thither  they  resort  to  meet  and  commune 
with  the  images,  beautiful  but  impure,  of  the  for- 
bidden things  that  lie  beyond.  In  fact,  I  have 
sometimes  thought  there  were  men  and  women 
who  were  really  more  in  love  with  temptation 
than  with  sin — who,  by  genuine  experience,  had 
learned  that  feasts  of  the  imagination  were 
sweeter  than  the  feasts  of  sense.  Whether  this 
be  the  case  or  not,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  love 
of  temptation,  for  the  excitement  which  it  brings, 
is  very  general,  even  with  those  whom  we  esteem 
as  patcrns  of  virtue.  The  surrender  of  the  soul 
to  these  excitements  is  the  more  dangerous  from 
the  fact  that,  by  some  sort  of  sensual  sophistry, 
they  are  conceived  to  be  harmless,  and  without 
the  pale  of  actual  sin.  There  is  no  intention  to 
sin  in  it,  but  only  an  attempt  to  fllch  from  sin 
all  the  pleasure  that  can  be  procured  without 
its  penalty. 

Playing  with  the  temptation  to  sin  is  doubtless 
accompanied  with  less  apparent  disaster  than  the 
actual  commission  of  it,  and,  so  far,  is  a  smaller 
evil;  but  it  is  an  evil,  and,  essentially,  a  sin.  The 
man  who  loves  and  seeks  the  excitement  of 
temptation,  shows  that  he  is  restrained  from  sin 
by  fear,  and  not  by  principle — that  while  his  life 
is  on  the  side  of  virtue,  his  affections  lean  to 
vice.  This  is  a  sham  life,  and  a  mean  life.  There 
are  multitudes  to  whom  temptation  comes  from 
the  for1)id(lcn  world  of  sin,  but  it  comes  unbidden 
and  unwelcomed — on  the  lines  of  old  appetites 
and  old  passions  not  yet  thoroughly  under  con- 
trol— and  it  is  fought  against  and  riven  out.  It 
is  the  voluntary  going    out    of    the   soul  after 


Vices  of  Imagination 

By  Timothy  Titcomb 

temptation,  as  a  kind  of  unforbidden  good,  that 
I  challenge  and  question.  It  is  the  willing,  secret 
sin  of  imagination  that  I  denounce,  as  not  only 
a  sin  essentially,  in  itself,  but  as  the  path  over 
which  every  soul  naturally  travels  to  the  overt 
act  of  transgression  which  lies  beyond.  It  is  a 
kind  of  sin  that  injures  none  but  the  sinner, 
directly;  but  fouler,  more  rotten-hearted  men  I 
have  never  met  than  the  cowardly  hypocrites 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  dallying  with  the  thought 
of  sins  which  they  dare  not  commit. 

We  often  wonder  that  certain  men  and  women 
are  left  by  God  to  the  commission  of  sins  which 
shock  us.  We  wonder  how,  under  the  temptation 
of  a  single  hour,  they  fall  from  the  very  heights 
of  virtue  and  of  honor  into  sin  and  shame.  The 
fact  is  that  there  are  no  such  falls  as  these,  or 
there  are  next  to  none.  These  men  and  women 
are  those  who  have  dallied  with  temptation — 
have  exposed  themselves  to  the  influance  of  it, 
and  have  been  weakened  and  corrupted  by  it. 
If  we  could  get  at  the  secret  histories  of  those 
who  stand  suddenly  discovered  as  vicious,  we 
should  find  that  they  had  been  through  this  most 
polluting  preparatory  process — that  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  going  out  and  meeting  tempta- 
tion in  order  that  they  might  enjoy  its  excite- 
ments— that  underneath  a  blameless  outward  life 
they  have  welcomed  and  entertained  sin  in  their 
imaginations,  until  their  moral  sense  was  blunted, 
and  they  were  ready  for  the  deed  of  which  they 
thought  they  were  incapable. 

I  very  earnestly  and  gratefully  believe  in  the 
exercise  of  a  divinely  restraining  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  tempted,  but  I  believe 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  it  rarely  goes.  I  do 
not  believe  that  God  will  interpose  to  prevent 
a  man  from  sinning  who  either  seeks,  or  will- 
ingly encounters,  the  temptation  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sin.  When  a  man  finds  charm  in  op- 
portunity, and  delight  in  temptation,  he  has  al- 
ready committed  in  heart  the  sin  which  he  shrinks 
from  embodying  in  action;  and  God  rarely  stands 
between  him  and  further  guilt.  We  are  to  keep 
ourselves  from  opportunities,  and  God  will  keep 
us  from  sin.  It  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  a 
being  of  infinite  purity  that  he  shall  guard  us 
from  the  power  of  temptation  that  comes  to  us. 
He  must  be  a  hard  and  irreverent,  or  a  very 
ignorant  and  deluded  man,  who  can  pray  to  be 
delivered  from  the  overcoming  power  of  a  temp- 
tation into  whose  atmosphere  he  willingly  enters. 
In  fact,  we  are  taught  to  pray,  not  that  we  may 
be  delivered  from  the  power  of  temptation,  but 
that  we  may  not  be  led  into  it. 

It  may  be  said  with  measureable  truthfulness 
that  half  the  art  of  Christian  living  consists  in 
shunning  temptation.  A  man  who  has  lived  to 
middle  life  has  observed  and  studied  himself  to 
little  purpose  if  he  have  not  learned  the  weak 
points  of  his  own  character,  and  the  kind  of 
temptations  that  assail  him  with  the  most  power; 
and  it  is  doubtless  true  that  any  man  who  really 
loves  a  pure  and  good  life  will  avoid  a  tempta- 
tion as  he  would  the  sin  to  which  it  would  lead 
him.  I  can  have  but  little  charity  for  those  who 
apologize  for  their  frequent  falls  from  virtue  by 
charging  the  blame  upon  the  power  of  tempta- 
tion, because  temptation  and  opportunity  come 
to  them  unsought  no  oftener  than  to  others.  It 
is  the  man  who  loves  vice,  and  delights  in 
temptation,  who  is  subject  to  their  power.  I 
have  no  faith  in  the  reformation  of  a  drunkard 
who  carelessly  passes  his  accustomed  tippling- 
shop,  and  carelessly  looks  in. 

We  are  to  avoid  temptation  because  it  is  only 


as  vice  is  glorified,  and  its  charms  exalted  by  the 
power  of  imagination,  that  it  appears  charming 
and  attractive  to  us.  A  vision  of  naked  vice,  of 
whatsoever  sort,  is  a  vision  of  deformity.  There 
are  thousands  among  those  who  delight  in  the 
excitements  of  temptation,  voluntarily  sought, 
who  would  shrink  with  horror  and  disgust  from 
a  sudden  introduction  to  the  presence  of  a  vice 
toward  which  they  have  been  attracted  from  a 
distance.  There  is  no  beauty  in  beastliness, 
sa\'c  that  wliich  an  excited  imagination  lends  to 
it.  It  is  by  no  inherent  charm  that  it  draws 
men  and  women  toward  it.  It  is  as  low  and 
loathsome  as  the  serpent  around  whose  evil  eyes 
the  poor  bird  flutters,  until  it  drops,  a  victim  to 
the  fangs  that  await  its  certain  coming. 

The  pitcher  that  goes  often  to  the  well  gets 
Isroken  at  last.  A  pure  soul  sternly  standing 
on  the  ground  of  virtue,  or  a  pure  soul  standing 
immediately  in  the  presence  of  vice,  not  once  in 
ten  thousand  instances  bends  from  its  rectitude. 
It  is  only  when  it  willingly  becomes  a  wanderer 
among  the  wiles  of  temptation,  and  an  entertainer 
of  the  images  it  finds  there,  that  it  becomes 
subject  to  the  power  that  procures  its  ruin. 
An  impure  word,  a  doubtful  jest,  a  tale  of  sin, 
drunk  in  by  these  fresh  souls,  excites  the  imagi- 
nation, and  straightway  they  discover  the  fiend 
of  contemplation,  so  full  of  danger  and  of  death, 
and  learn  all  its  paths  before  they  know  any- 
thing of  the  perils  to  which  they  subject  them- 
selves. Let  me  say  to  these,  what  they  hear 
so  little  from  other  lips  and  pens,  that  when- 
ever they  find  themselves  attracted  to  it,  they 
can  never  abide  in  it,  or  enter  upon  it,  without 
taint  and  without  sin.  Sooner  or  later  in  their 
life  will  they  find  that  from  all  willing  dalliance 
with  temptation  their  character  has  suffered  an 
injury  which  untold  ages  will  fail  to  remedy. 


Demobilized  Tommy  Atlins  (gazing  at  price- 
cards  in  shop) — They  told  me  I  was  fighting  for 
dear  life,  but  I  never  dreamt  it  was  going  to  be 
as  dear  as  this. — Punch  (London). 


A  business  man  advertised  for  an  office  boy. 
Next  morning  there  were  some  fifty  boys  in 
line.  He  was  about  to  begin  examining  the  ap- 
plicants when  his  stenographer  handed  him  a  card 
on  which  was  scribbled: 

"Don't  do  anything  until  you  sec  nie.  I'm  the 
last  kid  in  line,  but  I'm  telling  you  I'm  tlierc  with 
the  goods." — Everybody's. 


ASSOCIATED  BANKS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

SECfRITY  .S.WINGS  BANK,  316  Montmomery  street 
I'or  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  1920,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  savings  deposits,  payable  on  and  after  January 
3,  1921.  Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from  January  1, 
1921.  Deposits  made  on  or  before  January  10,  1921,  will 
earn   interest   from   January   1,  1921. 

EDWARD  D.  OAKLEV.  .Stcrctary. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

HUMIiOLDT  SAVINCS  ri.\NK.  783  Market  street, 
near  Fourth.  For  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  1920, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per 
cent  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  payable  on  and 
after  January  3,  1921.  Dividends  not  called  for  are  added 
to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
January  1,  1921.  Deposits  made  on  or  before  January  10, 
1921.  will  earn  interest  from  January  1,  1921. 

H.  C.  KEEVE.SAin,.  Cashier. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

r?ANK  (.)V  ITjMjY,  southeast  corner  Montgomery  and 
Clay  streets.  Market  Street  liranch,  junction  Market.  Turk 
and  Mason  streets.  For  the  half  year  ending  December 
31,  1920,  a  dividend  has  been  declaretl  at  the  rate  of  four 
(4)  per  cent  ]>er  annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  payable 
on  and  after  January  3rd,  1921.  Dividends  not  called  for 
are  adth'd  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the 
principal  from  January  1,  1921.  Deposits  made  on  or 
before  January  10,  1921,  will  earn  interest  from  January 
1,  1921. 

A.  P.  GIANNINI,  President. 
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January  1.  1921 


The  F  inancia  1  Outl  OOK 


By  R.  K.  Mulc«hT 


Stocks — The  past  year  lus  been  .i  rcm,ukAMc 
one  in  Wall  Street  ami,  considcrinj;  the  aoiion  of 
the  market  in  which  declines  have  resistered 
in  some  cases  of  more  than  5t>  per  cent  in 
vahus,  the  nnmWr  of  failures  were  no  more 
than  one  C\Mild  expect  in  a  normal  year. 

The  1-Vderal  Reserve  Board  can  he  given  credit 
for  keeping  the  trade  in  check  and,  by  with- 
holdins  funds  for  speculative  purposes,  succeeded 
in  keeping  down  inflation  early  in  the  year  that 
threatened  to  break  out  in  a  runaway  bull  market 
A  good  tHany  in  the  trade  were  inclined  to  criti- 
cise the  board  for  their  activities  in  withholding 
fvtnds  and  marking  intcn^st  rates  up— hut,  never- 
theless, it  proved  sound  judgment  on  their  part, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  trader  now  who  is  not 
outspoken  in  his  praise  of  the  Koartl's  action. 

Had  the  market  been  allowed  to  advance  when 
conditions  at  that  p.Trticular  time  looked  prom- 
ising, the  inevitable  decline  would  ha\c  been  so 
drastic  that  we  wx>uld  have  seen  the  worst  panic 
Wall  Street  ever  went  through. 

Stocks  have  shown  considerable  decline  and 
Wall  Street  has  been  blue  for  a  long  spell,  but 
the  decline  has  been  orderly — and,  while  the 
trade  in  general  h,'»s  felt  it,  yet,  the  outside  pub- 
lic have  had  numerous  warnings  and  the  de« 
cline  was  not  wholly  unespectetl. 

The  let  up  in  general  business,  due  to  lack  of 
coniidence  in  prices  of  manufactured  articles,  as 
well  as  the  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
s«mer  and  the  general  decline  in  commodity? 
prices  were  the  principal  factors.  Then,  too.  the 
extravagance  of  the  pn-sent  administration  with 
the  heavy  burden  of  taxes  that  called  for  cash 
payments  kept  the  money  market  in  an  un- 
satisfactory condition  and  brought  about  periods 
of  stringency. 

As  to  the  turn  of  the  year,  it  depends  as  much 
upon  public  possession  of  the  wherewithal  with 
which  to  manifest  its  confidence  as  upon  con- 
iidence itself.  However,  provided  no  new  de- 
mands arise  from  the  treasury,  there  are  no 
pressing  capital  requirements  that  cannot  be 
deferred— except  such  as  foreign  tra<le  rctjuires, 
and,  as  the  Ivanks  are  in  better  position  to  fur- 
nish current  capital,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  restoration  of  industrial  actix-ity  if  confidence 
can  l>e  restored. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  unusual 
efforts  will  be  made  to  do  this  right  after  the 
opening  of  the  Xew  Year,  However,  the  mar- 
ket is  usually  affected  more  by  imme\iiate  con- 
siderations than  by  its  faith  in  the  future,  and 
the  imme<liate  situation  is  not  favorable  to  a 
big  advance — the  reason  being  that  the  public 
have  lost  coniidence  and  it  will  take  time  to 
bolster  up  their  couragr. 

It  will  he  a  long  time  before  we  sec  such 
markets  as  were  common  daring  most  of  last 
year,  hut  nothing  short  of  a  catastrophe  can  pre- 
wnt  an  early  advance  in  prices  in  the  stock 
market.  Fundamental  conditions  are  sound  and 
our  period  of  readjustment  is  about  over. 


A  goo,,  r.i.iiiv    .  oi  po'.  .uions  1;..,.  .«  liarvi 

time  of  it,  and  the  prices  at  which  some  of  the 
industrials  are  selling  discounts  all  the  unfavor- 
able news.  The  railroads  are  in  good  shape  and. 
were  it  not  for  the  general  pessimistic  feeling  in 
all  lines,  these  stocks  would  give  a  better  account 
of  themselves. 

We  feel  we  have  gone  through  the  worst  of 
our  troubles — and,  while  there  may  he  a  few  sore 
spots  left,  the  general  market  is  in  a  position  to 
rally  sharply  from  this  level. 

Cotton — Speculative  trade  in  the  Cotton  market 
has  been  quiet  and  mostly  confined  to  the  local 
Xew  York  professional  element — with  prices 
showing  but  little  change. 

The  news  in  general  continues  very  pessimistic, 
especially  the  news  that  comes  from  the  Xew 
England  mill  center.  Mills  have  been  running 
either  on  reduced  time  or  shut  down  entirely  and 
wages  of  the  men  have  suffered  a  cut  all  down 
the  line. 

The  government  estimate  of  a  crop  above  the 
thirteen  million  mark  calls  forth  considerable 
criticism  by  some  of  the  local  crop  statisticians, 
who  insist  that  the  crop  will  be  around  twelve 
million  and  a  half  bales. 

They  say  there  will  be  considerable  cotton 
left  standing  in  the  tield  that  never  will  be 
picked,  owing  to  the  poor  price  paid  for  the 
s;aple,  as  well  as  the  inability  to  get  cotton 
picked  8t  a  fair  price 

There  is  a  big  potential  demand  for  cotton 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  only  holding  off,  which 
moans  a  rush  for  cottt>n  goods  later  in  the  season. 

Stocks  are  gradually  being  reduced,  and  this 
is  true  all  over  the  world.  Southern  mills  are 
now  profiting  and  Xew  England  mills  will 
benefit  by  the  reduction  in  overhead  charges — 
notably  labor,  coal,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
big  decline  in  the  price  of  Ray  Cotton, 

W'ith  the  big  reduction  in  the  price  of  Cotton, 
as  well  as  the  reduced  overhead  charges,  it  vrilt 
clear  the  way  for  a  big  revival  of  wholesale 
trade,  as  soon  as  retailers  cease  to  block  the 
wa>\  accept  the  inevitable  lower  prices  sharply 
and  start  trade  with  renewed  life  and  snap.  The 
bankers  want  to  see  this — it  is  plainly  intimated. 

.\lready  reports  are  being  received  from  mills 
at  the  south  that  business  is  increasing  at  the 
recent  decline  in  prices  .\fter  the  turn  of  the 
year,  it  is  believed  that  retail  prices  will  fall 
sharply  and  end  the  trade  blockade,  due  to  the 
high  retail  prices. 

There  is  a  strong  agitation  amongst  the  fami- 
ers  to  reduce  the  acreage  on  the  coming  crop 
and  we  believe  it  will  have  some  effect — and, 
while  it  is  too  early  to  use  this  as  an  argument, 
yet,  we  believe  this  is  a  factor  that  should  not 
he  overlooked. 

.\  purchase  of  the  distant  fntnres  around  this 
level  should  prove  a  good  investment — and,  with 
any  encouragement  in  general  business.  Cotton 
could  easily  adv.ince  materially  from  present 
levels. 


\CW — Indians  sold  Manhattan  Island  for  a  keg 

of  whisky. 

I'^J^'* — Cilirens  \\.>iil  to  tr.iiio  h.ioV— Pet  roil 
Xews. 
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ABOUT  CRITICS  AND  CRITICISM 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

of  mere  tradition,  and  have  looked  into  their 
own  hearts,  and  at  life,  for  truth,  and  not  for 
fashion.  And  if  we  accept  the  comparive  method 
as  our  sole  guide  in  a  consideration  of  style,  it 
is  more  unsatisfactory;  for  as  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  if  a  writer  resembles  another 
in  his  style  of  presentation,  his  works  are  without 
a  reason  for  existence,  and  do  not  therefore 
call  for  any  criticism  at  all.  All  men,  being  both 
isolated  and  dependent,  capable  only  of  limited 
sympathies,  and  incapable  of  more  than  the  most 
partial  self-knowledge,  much  less  self-revelation, 
the  mystery  of  life  can  never  lose  its  hold  upon 
thoughtful  minds;  and  comparative  criticism  of 
the  literature  that  must  ever  be  the  result,  can 
at  best  only  give  us  psychological  hints  of  the 
impressions  and  conclusions  of  other  minds.  The 
value  of  comparative  criticism  lies  in  the  broad 
generalizations  it  affords  us,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  best  minds  on  the  most  vital,  if  in- 
soluble, questions. 

Tomorrow  is  the  Court  of  Reversion.  If  pos- 
terity "would  only  print  all  its  portraits  from 
men's  own  negatives,  our  literary  galleries  would 
be  sadly  monotonous.  But  posterity  will  do  no 
such  thing!  It  is  possible  to  cheat  one's  own 
generation,  but  not  all  generations  to  come.  Wc 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  when  we  reflect 
that  so  many  portentous  negatives,  handed  down 
to  posterity,  arc  ignominiously  broken  into  frag- 
ments, or  so  reduced  and  reconstructed,  and 
printed  in  such  colors,  as  to  give  a  delightful 
half  pathetic,  half  ludricrous  interest  to  literary 
and  historical  portraiture.  Dullness  so  often 
counterfeits  seriousness,  and  plays  Pontifex,  that 
it  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  posterity  some- 
times avenges  its  poor  misguided  forefathers, 
knocks  Gravity's  black  cap  ingloriously  over  its 
eyes,  and  banishes  the  judges  to  limbo. 

After  all,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  a 
critic  is  only  a  human  being.  And  who  is  at 
once  wise  enough  and  foolish  enough  to  sur- 
render his  judgment  and  personality  completely, 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  sages,  whom  he  can 
summon  at  will  in  the  library?  It  is  no  more  pre- 
sumptuous or  unforgivable  to  hold  up  one's  head 
in  the  strong  daylight  of  great  men,  than  in  the' 
fitful,  ephemeral  matchlight  of  one's  ^ague,  or 
uncomfortably  crowding  and  omnipresent  hob- 
goblin contemporaries.  It  is  healthful  to  be 
honest  occasionally.  There  is  more  to  be  said 
for  the  retention  of  instinct  than  habit;  and 
modesty  is  usually  merely  a  conviction — a  dis- 
guise. Let  me  throw  a  little  of  our  false  modesty 
to  the  winds  (we  do  not  want  to  wear  masks 
so  long  that  we  forget  our  own  complexion), 
and  get  all  there  is  to  be  got  out  of  the  natural 
satisfaction  of  our  sane  appetites;  among  which, 
rightly  understand,  is  egoism. 


"Heard  the  news?"  yelled  Hi  Scroggins,  bust- 
ling into  Lem  Saunders'  general  store,  where  the 
sages  had  gathered  for  their  evening's  swapping 
of  tales.  "Hank  Dewlap's  place  caught  fire  at 
seven  o'clock  tonight  and  dad-burned  right  to  the 
ground. 

"That's  durn  funny,"  said  Sap  Simpson,  who 
isn't  regarded  as  being  as  bright  as  he  might 
have  been,  "I  was  by  that  place  about  six,  and 
it  looked  just  the  same  as  ever." — American 
Legion  Weekly. 


"What  do  you  suppose  has  come  over  my  hus- 
band this  morning,  Sophia?"  exclaimed  a  con- 
scientious little  bride  to  the  new  servant.  "I 
never  saw  him  start  downtown  so  happy.  He's 
whistling  like  a  bird." 

"I'm  to  blame,  mum;  I  got  tlie  packages  mixed 
this  morning,  and  instead  of  giving  him  oatmeal 
I  cooked  the  birdseed." — Disston  Crucible. 


WIT  AT  RANDOM 

"You  waste  too  much  paper,"  said  the  editor. 
"But  how  can  I  economize?" 
"By  writing  on  both  sides." 

"But  )'ou  won't  accept  stories  written  on  botli 
sides  of  the  sheet." 

"I  know,  but  you'd  save  paper  just  the  same." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


George  Robley  tells  me  that  a  feature  of  the 
Advertisers'  Exhibition  will  be  a  big  picture  of 
"Me  and  Llord  George"  shaking  hands.  Under- 
neath it  says;  |  - 

"George  Robey  and  Lloyd  George,  the  two 
most  advertised  men  in  Britain,  and  it  didn't 
cost  either  of  them  a  shilling." 


Judge — Have  you  anything  to  offer  to  the  court 
before  sentence  is  passed  on  you? 

Prisoner — No,  your  honor,  my  lawyer  took  my 
last  dollar. — Boston  Transcript. 

NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS 

No.  30714— Dept.  No.  10. 
Estate  of  ANNIE   MACAL^LEY,  Deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned.  W.  T.  HYNES, 
Administrator  of  the  estate  of  ANNIE  MACAULEY,  de- 
ceased, to  the  creditors  of  and  all  persons  having  claims 
against  said  decedent,  to  file  them  with  the  necessary 
vouchers  within  four  (4)  months  after  tile  first  publication 
of  this  notice,  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and  for  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  or  to  exhibit  them  with  the 
necessary  vouchers  within  four  (4)  months  after  the  first 
pnljjication  of  this  notice  to  the  said  Administrator  at  his 
ofhce,  room  858,  Phelan  Building,  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  which  last-named  office 
the  undersigned  selects  as  his  place  of  business  in  all  matters 
connected  with  said  estate  of  ANNIE  MACAULEY,  de- 
ceased. 

W.  J.  HYNES, 

Administr.itnr  nf  the  estate  of 
ANNIK  Mi;( M  LEY,  Deceased. 
Dated  ,San  Francisco,  Califcriiia,  December  16th,  1920. 
CULLINAN  &  HICKEY, 

Attorneys   for  Administrator, 

rhelan   Building,  San   Francisco,  California. 

12-25-5 

SUMMONS 

No.  111291— Dept.  No.  10. 
In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California  in  and  for 

the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
BERTHA  SIMPSON,  Plaintiff,  vs.  PERRY  W.  SIMPSON, 
Defendant. 

Action  brought  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
and  the  complaint  filed  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk 
of  said  City  and  County. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  .STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
SEND  GREETINGS  TO:  PERRY  \V.  SIMPSON,  De- 
fendant. 

YOU  ARE  HEREBY  REQUIRED  to  appear  in  an 
action  brought  against  you  by  the  above-named  Plaintiff 
in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and 
for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  to  answer 
the  Complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days  (exclusive  of 
the  day  of  service)  alter  the  service  on  you  of  this 
summons,  if  served  within  this  City  and  County;  or  if 
served  elsewhere  within  thirty  days. 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  judgment  and 
decree  of  this  Court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now 
existing  between  plaintiff  and  defenrlant,  on  the  ground  of 
defendant's  extreme  cruelty,  also  for  gfaieral  relief,  as 
will  more  fully  appear  in  the  Complaint  on  file,  to  which 
special  reference  is  hereby  made. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  unless  you  appear  and 
answer  as  above  required,  the  said  Plaintifif  will  take  judg- 
ment for  any  money  or  damages  demanded  in  the  complaint 
as  arising  upon  contract  or  will  apply  to  the  Court  for 
any  other  relief  demanded  in  the  complaint. 

GIVEN  under  my  hand  and  Seal  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  State  of  California,  in  and  for  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco. 

(Seal)    Dated:    November  12,  1920. 

H.  I.  MULCREVY,  Clerk. 
By  W.  B.  CASTAGNETTO,  Deputy  Clerk. 


SUMMONS 

No.  92692— Dept.  No.  10. 
In  the  Suijerior  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and  for 

the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
IL.  McQUAID,  Plaintiff,  vs.  THOMAS  W.  SIMMONS, 
Defendant.  M.  M.  Getz,  .Nttorney  for  Plaintiff. 
Action  brought  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of 
California  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  complaint  filed  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Clerk   of   said   City  and  County. 

The   people   of  the   State   of   California   send   grcctmgs  to 
THOMAS    VV.    SIMMONS,  Defendant. 

YOU  ARE  HEREBY  DIRECTED  to  appear  and  answer 
the  complaint  in  an  action  entitled  as  above,  brought 
against  you  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
within  ten  days  after  the  service  on  you  of  this  summons — 
if  served  within  this  City  and  County;  or  within  thirty 
days  if  served  elsewhere. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  unless  you  appear  and 
answer  as  above  required,  the  said  ,  Plaintiff  will  take 
judgment  for  any  money  or  damages  demanded  in  the 
complaint  as  arising  upon  contract  or  will  apply  to  the 
Court  for  any  other  relief  demanded  in  the  complaint. 

GIVEN  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  Superior  Court 
at  the  ("ity  and  County  of  San    Francisco,   State  of  Cali- 
fornia, this  8th  day  of  October.   A.   D.  1918. 
(Seal)  H.    I.    MULCREVY,  Clerk. 

By   L.    T.   WELCH,   Deputy  Clerk 

11-27-10 


NOTICE   TO  CREDITORS 

No.  30716— Dept.  No.  10. 
Estate    of    ANNIE    MONAGHAN.   also    called  ANNIE 
MONAGHAN,   also   called   ANNEY    MONEGHAN,  de- 
ceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  W.  J.  HYNES, 
Administrator  of  the  estate  of  ANNEY  MONAGHAN, 
also  called  ANNIE  MONAGHAN,  also  called  ANNEY 
MONEGH.\N,  deceased,  to  the  creditors  and  all  persons, 
having  claims  against  said  dccetleiit,  to  file  them  with  the 
necessary  vouchers  within  ten  (10)  months  after  the  first 
puljlication  of  this  notice,  in  flie  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Sujierior  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and  for 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  or  to  exhibit  them 
with  the  necessary  vouchers  within  ten  (10)  months  aiter 
the  first  publication  of  this  notice  to  the  said  Administrator 
at  his  office,  room  858,  Phelan  Building,  in  the  City  and 
County  of  S.'in  Francisco,  State  of  California,  which  last- 
named  office  the  undersigned  selects  as  his  place  of  business 
in  all  matters  connected  with  said  estate  of  .\NNEY 
MONAGHAN,  also  called  ANNIE  MONAGHAN,  also 
called  ANNEY  MONEGHAN,  deceased. 

W.  J.  HYNES, 
Administrator  of  the  estate  of 
ANNEY  MONAGHAN,  .also  called  ANNIE  MONAGHAN, 

also   called  ANNKY   MONEGHAN,  deceased. 
Dated  ,San  Franciscri.  California,  December  16th,  1920. 
CL  LLINAN  &  HICKICV, 

Attorneys   for  .Xdniiiiistrator, 

Phelan    Buikling,   San    Francisco,  California. 

12-25-5 


NOTICE  TO  STOCKHOLDERS 

Notice  of  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  RUCKER- 
FULLER  DESK  COMPANY,  a  corporation,  to  consider 
a  proposition  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  said  cor- 
poration. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Ruckcr-Fuller 
Desk  Company,  a  corjioration,  unanimously  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  said  Board,  (luly  and  regularly  called  and  held 
at  the  office  and  principal  place  of  business  of  the  said 
corporation  in  the  City  and  (bounty  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  Cali.ornia,  on  the  22nd  day  of  December,  1920,  a  special 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation,  Rucker- 
FuUer  Desk  Company,  is  hereby  called  and  will  be  held 
at  the  office  and  (irincipal  place  of  business  of  said  cor- 
poration, to-wit :  677  Mission  street,  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  the  same  being  the 
principal  place  of  business  of  said  corporation  and  the 
place  and  building  where  the  Board  of  Directors  usually 
meets,  on  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  March,  1921,  at  the 
hour  of  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  of  said  day,  for  the  purpose  and 
object  of  considering  and  acting  upon  a  proposition  to 
increase  the  capital  stock  of  this  corporation,  Rucker- 
Fuller  Desk  Company,  from  $100,000.00  divided  into  10.000 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $10.00  each,  to  $300,000.00 
divided  into  30,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $10.00  each. 

Dated  this  22nd  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1920. 

A.  L.  GREENE, 
Secretary  Rucker- Fuller  Desk  Company, 

a  corporation. 

12-25-10 


SUMMONS  (Divorce) 
No.   1  10589 

In   the  Superior  Court  of  the   State  of  California,   in  and 

for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
LAURA  M.  STONE,  Plaintiff,  vs.  HAROLD  A.  STONE, 
Defendant. 

Action  brought  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of 
California,  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  complaint  filed  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Clerk  of  said  City  and  County. 

The   people   of   the    State   of   California   send   greeting  to 
HAROLD  A.  STONE,  Defendant. 

YOU  ARE  HEREBY  REQUIRED  to  appear  in  an 
action  brought  against  you  by  the  above-named  Plaintiff 
in  the  Superior  (Tourtl  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and 
for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  to  answer 
the  complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days  (exclusive  of 
tlie  day  of  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of  this  sum- 
mons, if  served  within  this  City  and  County;  or  if  served 
elsewliere  within  thirty  days. 

The  saiil  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  judgment  and 
decree  of  this  Court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now 
existing  between  plaintiff  and  defendant,  on  the  ground  of 
Defendant's  willful  desertion  of  said  Plaintiff;  also  for  gen- 
eral relief,  as  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  complaint  on 
file,  to  which  special  reference  is  hereby  made. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  unless  you  appear  and 
answer  as  above  required,  the  said  Plaintiff  will  take  judg- 
ment for  any  money  or  damages  demanded  in  the  com- 
plaint as  arising  upon  contract  or  will  apply  to  the  Court 
for  any  other  relief  demanded  in  the  complaint. 

GIVEN   under  my   hand   and  the   Seal   of   the  Superior 
Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and  for  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco. 
(Seal)  H.  I.  MULCREVY,  Clerk. 

By  W.   R    CASTAGNETTO,   Deputy  Clerk. 

Dated:  Oct.  16,  1920. 
WELLES  WHITMORE, 

Attorney  for  Plaintiff, 

714  Easton  Bldg.,  428  13th  St., 

Oakland,  Cal.  10-30-10 
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MONARCH  WRITING  MACHINE 
EXCHANGE 

DEALERS 
307  BUSH  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Douglas  411S  Send  for  Calilogut 


In  peace  time  as  in  war  time 
We  have  absolute  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  our  Pres- 
ident. It  is  our  belief  that 
as  the  leader  of  Democracy 
he  is  the  great  American  Man 
of  Destiny. 


FRIENDS  OF  UNCLE  SAM 


The  Health  the  Children  Love 


The  "Radiantf ire" 

In  the  ,L;Iovvinj(,  cvei -clianj^iiis^  opalescent  tlanies  of  the 
"Kadiantfire"  your  children  will  visualize  the  magic 
wonders  of  fairyland. 

Even  the  appealing  charm  of  the  old-fashioned  log  open 
fire-i)lace  is  surpassed  a  hundredfold  by  the  soft,  colorful 
flames  of  the  "Radiantfire,"  for  the  "Radiantfire"  emits 
no  smoke  or  fumes,  creates  no  dirt  or  ash,  requires  no 
labor  whatsoever. 

Like  the  warm,  piercing  rays  from  the  sun,  the  "Radiant- 
fire" sends  shafts  of  heated  comfort  into  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  room,  driving  out  chill,  drafts  and  dampness. 

We  will  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  show  this  wonderful 
gas  appliance  in  operation.  Call  at  our  House  Heating 
Department. 


The  "Radiantfire" 


PACIFIC  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DIVISION 

44-S  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 
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riic  Aiiglo-Kipponese  Treaty 

Jiuls^ing  from  their  astoni.shment  and 
hauteur,,  some  of  our  editors  have  just 
heard  for  the  first  time  that  Great  i'ritain 
and  Japan  are  parties  to  a  secret  treaty. 
This  pact  was  supposedly  made  in  1917. 
Shortly  afterwards  there  was  a  rumor  of 
the  articles,  even  to  the  extent  that  Britain 
would  never  aid  Jajjan  in  a  war  a.<;ainst 
.\merica.  One  way  or  another,  the  facts 
and  fancies  of  this  treaty  became  known, 
and  we  are  now  assured  that  we  shouhl  con- 
tinue to  be  very  much  astonished  over  the 
whole  af?air ;  thouj^h  it  is  hard  to  see  what 
wc  can  do  about  it,  Ijcyond  showinj;  sucii 
continual  astonishment  by  means  of  a  con- 
tinually augmented  and  astonishing  navy. 
The  first  treaty  of  significance  between 
Tokio  and  London  was  signed  in  YX)3.  In 
1911  it  was  revised.  This  was  well  kncnvn 
to  all  the  governments  and  unto  all  the 
people  who  read  newspa])crs.  The  treaty 
preserved  the  integrity  of  China,  maintained 
the  open  door  of  commerce  with  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  guaranteed  peace  in  China 
and  India.  There  was  also  mention  of  naval 
and  military  assistance  for  defense.  In  tlie 
World  War  Japan  gave  naval  and  military 
assistance  only  in  so  far  as  the  German  col- 
onies were  concerned.  Japan  sent  no  army 
to  Europe,  declaring  that  such  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  treaty.  As  a  rule,  secret 
treaties  should  be  no  more  alarming  than 
any  other  sort.  The  word  "secret,"  of 
course,  will  strike  terror  to  some.  In  actual 
practice,  all  such  documents  are  eflfective 
only  as  long  as  the  contracting  governments 
wish  them  to  be.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  they  are  not  genuinely  eflfective  at  will. 
They  are  more  the  basis  of  an  argument 
than  anything  else.  \\'hen  the  time  comes 
to  put  the  thing  to  use,  both  governments 
consult  their  own  interests  rather  than  the 
paragraphs  they  signed.  Tt  then  becomes 
a  matter  of  interpretation  to  take  one  stand 
or  another.  The  stand  could  be  taken  at 
any  time  without  the  treaty.    Thus,  without 


a  jjromise,  but  with  the  same  rewards, 
Japan  would  nave  captured  the  German  col- 
onies; but  she  did  not  care  to  capture  a 
single  German  trench,  and  found,  in  the  pre- 
amble to  her  agreement,  an  excuse  for  re- 
maining at  home.  There  were  three  or  four 
treaties  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium. From  now  on,  Belgium  will  feel  just 
as  safe  under  a  "gentleman's  agreement." 
This  means  that  everything  will  go  right  as 
long  as  everybody  continues  to  be  a  gentle- 
man. Italy,  as  a  member  of  the  Triple  Al- 
liance, was  expected  to  side  with  the  Teu- 
tons ;  but  Italy  said  it  was  a  treaty  of  de- 
fense. Germany  and  Austria  neglected  the 
technical  point  of  allowing  Servia  and  Bel- 
gium to  attack  them  first.  Japan  might  be 
more  diplomatic  and  lure  the  United  States 
to  fire  the  fir.st  shot;  then  call  to  England 
for  help.  From  what  we  know  of  the  man 
who  usually  guides  the  destinies  of  Britain, 
they  would  read  over  their  preamble  and 
ask  what  is  best  to  be  done.  They  would 
quickly  decide  that  a  war  between  the  two 
greatest  nations  of  the  white  race,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  yellow,  would  be  the  biggest 
mistake  in  history,  and  that  the  result  of 
the  war  would  fully  demonstrate  it.  The 
vital  secret  of  all  secret  treaties  is  that  the 
high  contracting  parties  ultimately  do  as 
they  please. 

*     *  * 

Our  Legislature  Convenes 

Every  state  must  have  a  legislatuit.  This 
has  been  proven.  And  legislatures  make 
laws.  This  is  the  accepted  version.  It  is  odd 
that  California,  with  all  its  sunshine,  fruits 
and  flowers,  should  have  so  many  dark  and 
mysterious  statutes  on  its  books.  Yet  there 
are  ,and  no  less  a  person  than  Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall  has  called  our  attention  to 
them — as  if  we  had  not  noticed  them  before. 
We  have  always  noticed  the  quantity,  and 
have  always  had  an  uneasy  notion  that  we 
were  pursuing  our  various  livelihoods  while 
breaking  laws  at  the  rate  of  about  $.=^0  worth 
a  day.  The  so-called  law-abiding  citizen  is 
one  who  does  no  more  than  that.  One  won- 
ders what  new  laws  the  legislature  has  in 
store  for  us.  How  is  it  that  no  state  ever 
has  exactly  enough  laws  to  keep  it  good, 
but  must  be  smeared  with  new  legislation 
year  after  year,  like  a  roof  that  is  given 
another  coat  of  tar?  The  moral  roof  seems 
to  be  leaking  ever  and  anon,  and  so  we  and 
our  morals  are  in  a  never-ending  state  of 
being  repaired.  Still,  we  oughtn't  feel  so 
bad  about  it,  when  we  think  of  the  poor 
cusses  who  arc  to  live  a  hundred  years  from 
now.  Consider  the  number  of  laws  that  will 
be  passed  from  now  until  then.    They  will 


have  to  be  many  times  more  obedient  than 
we.  They  won't  know  what  it  is  to  stroll 
nonchalantly  down  the  street  or  recline 
upon  the  hillside  and  the  poppies.  There 
will  be  statutes  for  doing  those  things  in  a 
specific  way.  Of  course,  under  the  referen- 
dum, it  would  be  possible  for  the  people  to 
repeal  the  laws  as  fast  as  made  by  their  rep- 
resentatives at  Sacramento.  Suppose  in  the 
course  of  two  years,  fifty  new  laws  are 
passed.  At  the  next  election  the  people 
could  revoke  an  equal  number,  thus  main- 
taining an  equilibrium  from  year  to  year. 
This  would  make  our  representatives  hot 
in  the  collar;  but  we  wouldn't  care.-  W'c 
should  just  go  on  leading  peaceful  lives  in- 
stead of  breaking  a  lot  of  laws  which  are 
made  for  our  breaking,  so  that  the  solons 
may  earn  their  salaries  and  the  plaudits  of 
Modoc  and  Siskiyou,  which  counties,  abetted 
by  Fresno  city,  are  never  as  delighted  as 
when  they  can  sting  the  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  gay  life.  The  big  problem 
of  modern  life  is  the  tendency  of  rural  com- 
munities to  force  a  code  of  morals  upon  the 
city  dwellers.  We  may  ridicule  the  hav- 
seed :  yet  the  laugh  is  not  all  on  one  side 
when  we  consider  that  we  live  under  more 
than  a  little  hayseed  legislation. 

★     ★  ★ 
The  Biggest  Event  of  1920 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  customary 
to  inquire  of  a  dozen  or  more  celebrities — 
How  about  it?  Do  you  think  that  the  year 
just  passed  was  a  very  good  year,  as  years 
go,  or  merely  a  common,  ordinary  year,  that 
mav  soon  be  forgotten?  Was  it  startling 
in  any  way?  W^hereupon  the  interviewee 
leans  back  in  his  chair  and  tries  to  remem- 
ber if  he  has  been  startled.  As  to  the 
greatest  event  of  1920,  we  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  answers  that  of  themselves  might  be 
considered  astonishing.  One  man  consid 
ered  the  election  of  Harding  as  the  most 
important  episode  for  which  .Americans 
evidently  wish ;  while  the  champion  French 
pugilist  declared  the  birth  of  his  daughter 
to  be  the  biggest  event.  From  a  perusal 
of  the  symposiums,  we  infer  that  broad- 
mindedness  did  not  enter  the  controversy. 
Other  men  than  Harding  were  elected  to 
ofifice;  and  unto  other  men  were  daughters 
born.  Interrogatories  applied  to  all  of  them 
might  cloud  the  issue.  It  is  even  possible 
that  .some  of  the  answers  carried  a  little 
jest.  At  any  rate,  fifty  years  from  now. 
some  of  the  recent  spectacular  features  of 
the  news  will  suffer  that  ignominious  down- 
fall which  occurs  multitudinously  as  news 
pji^scs — or  does  not  pass — into  history. 
Had  a  member  oi  the  Sugar  Trust  been 
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questioned,  he  might  have  said  tliat  the 
most  thrilling  performance  was  the  drop  in 
the  price  of  sugar.  Some  of  them  will  re- 
member it  for  a  long  time.  Gabriele  d'An- 
nunzio  will  recall  it  as  the  year  in  ^\•hich 
he  hopped  onto  his  airplane  and  left  l"i:ime 
with  more  material  for  memoirs  than  he 
had  since  he  ])artecl  from  Eleanor  Diisc. 
The  I'iumists  may  agieed  with  him  that  it 
was  certainly  a  thunderguster  of  a  }'ear. 
The  excitement  was  obvious.  Occasionally 
an  im])ortant  situation  has  its  beginning 
without  gala  ceremonies ;  and  few  take 
notice.  An  ocean  liner,  flying  the  American 
flag,  might  drop  into  San  Francisco  bay, 
with  the  materials  for  a  new  commerce  that 
\vould  make  San  Francisco  or  Oakland  a 
second  Liverpool.  Perhaps  the  ship  has 
come  and  gone,  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
world  port  has  begun.  Let  us  say  that  such 
is  the  case.  Beyond  all  that,  we  must  admit 
tliat  there  was  something  delightful  in  the 
remark  of  the  French  ]nigilist  that  his  baby- 
girl  was  the  prize  offering  of  1920.  One 
might  as  well  take  it  selfishly,  and  contem- 
plate the  greatest  achie\'ement  of  our  awn 
rather  than  of  the  world,  which  excels  us 
at  all  events.  It  were  more  advantageous 
to  look  back  into  our  own  private  vista  of 
1920,  admire  and  emulate  our  own  good 
work  instead  of  gazing  at  other  people's  air- 
ships. Harding's  election  might  be  remem- 
bered with  gladness  by  millions  of  men  as 
the  consumate  act  of  1920;  yet  it  would  be 
more  becomilig  for  each  one  of  those  men 
to  ask  of  himself — What  was  my  own  best 
net  in  that  vear^  This  is  dangerously  near 
preaching.  In  fact,  it  is  just  that ;  and 
preaching  is  a  Aveakness  rather  than  sincere 
wish  to  make  other  men  strong.  So  that 
the  best  reward  one  may  have  for  a  sermon 
is  to  be  forgiven.  And  the  first  of  the  year 
is  the  right  time  for  that. 

*     ★  * 
.  /  Litllc  Advice  to  the  World 

This,  as  every  one  by  this  time  knows, 
being  the  first  of  the  year,  and,  as  aforesaid, 
a  period  of  sermonizing  and  forgiveness,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  admonish  the  world  in 
divers  ways,  a  beneficent  act  to  which  the 
world  will  take  kindly,  we  are  sure.  It  be- 
comes our  duty  to  tell  the  world  that  it  has 
made  little  concentrated  effort  to  improve 
itself  during  the  last  century.  All  its  efifort 
has  been  in  the  other  direction — to  expand, 
increase  its  population  and  establish  new 
boundary  lines.  Most  of  our  scientific  ex- 
ploits have  been  to  this  jnirpose.  Recount- 
ing the  wonders  of  invention,  we  find  them 
devoted  mainly  to  methods  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication.  We  build  a  trans- 
continental railroad,  take  people  far  frf)m 
the  centers  of  population,  and  then  what 
happens?  We  invent  faster  railroads,  to 
reach  them  more  quickly ;  telegraph  wires 
to  speak  with  Ihcni  :  canned  goods  to  keep 
them  from  starving;  airships  for  flying  to 
them :  phonographs  to  supply  them  with 
distant  songs;  water,  gas  and  electricity  for 


any  thing  and  everything.    All    these   con-  the  woman  in   the  case.     She  causes  his 
Lri\ances  were  needed  to  keep  peojde  from  arrest,  and  ihc  exidence  brings  out  certain 
losing  track  of  one  another.    In  the  matter  ameliorating  circumstances.    It  may  appear 
of  human  welfare,  after  it  has  once  arrived  that,  while  the  man  acted  rashly,  a  year  in 
at  its  destination,  surgery    and    medicine  the  penitentiary  is  sufficient  ])unishment  for 
have  been  the  intellectual  advance  tt)  which  him.     In  the  Howard  street  affair,  a  half 
man     was     forced     l)y     slieer     necessity,  dozen  men  abducted  two  girls  and  then  \  io- 
!lowe\cr,  we  ha\ e  not  noticed  any  imiirove-  lentlv  attacked  them.    The  crime  was  pre- 
nients  in  the  art  of  making  peoi)le  ha])py.  meditated  and  so  far  removed  from  the  in- 
W'hen  the  worhl — or,  let  us  say  a  single  stincts  of  the  social  com])act  that  the  offen- 
nation — turns  about  and  wishes  itself  a  hap-  er  might  justly  be  de])rived  of  liberty  for 
l\v  new  year,  and  many  of  them,  it  ap])ears,  the  rest  of  his  life.    So  the  law  provides 
that  numerous  conditions  must  for  the  mo-  a  possil)iIit_\-  of  fifty  }-cars  for  his  incarcera- 
ment  be  ignored.    If  our  conscience  hurt,  tion.    It  is  assumed  that  law  and  order,  in 
we  send  to  the  poor  a  basket  of  groceries  the  personnel  of  prison  officials,  will  take 
during  the  holiday  season.     Perhaps  this  note  of  all  this,  and  that  justice  will  be  done, 
is  the  best  and  only  thing  that  could  be  The  fear  has  been  expressed,  though,  that 
done  for  them.    And  yet  it  is  noteworthy  the  gangsters  will  not  ha\'e  to  undergo  the 
that  no  organized  efifort  has  been  made  by  merited  extremity  of  punishment,  but  will 
society  looking  toward  the  employment  of  l)e  released,  after  a  }  ear  or  thereabouts, 
all  men  who  wish  to  work.    It  may  be  im-  upon  some  other  provision  relating  to  good 
])ossible  to  give  them  the  work  they  desire;  behavior,  and    thus    justice    wotdd  be  de- 
yet  some  attempt  might  be  made  to  discover  feated.    This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the 
the  feasibility  of  it.    We  cannot  say  that  prison  directors  are  not  trustworthy.  If 
labor-saving  devices  have  improved  man's  they  be  not,  then  we   should    get  others, 
condition  merely  on  account  of  those  who  Execution  of  the  law  nnist  be  entrusted  to 
were  fortunate  enough  to  get  the  jobs.   In  hundreds  of  men  who  are  little  known  out- 
America  we  have  had  too  much  immigra-  side  their  own  community.    The  responsi- 
tion ;  and  most  of  those  who  register  for  bility  of  their  election  or  appointment  is  a 
free  victuals  at  Christmas  are  foreigners;  far-reaching  one.    Now  it  would  be  wrong 
while  the  American-born,  who,  if  needy,  are  to  constitute  the  punishment  for  rape  as 
too  modest   to  register,  go  without.    The  always  forty  or  fiftv  years.    Or.  say,  from 
situation  might  well  attract  the  genius  of  ten  to  fifty  years;  because  the  jury  might 
our  scientists,  inventors,  politicians  and  so-  consider  that  the  facts  in  the  case  do  not 
called  humanitarians;  that  is    to    say  we  warrant  a  ten-^'-ear  sentence,  and  might  then 
should  have  a  scheme  which  the  government  be  inclined  to  let  the  culprit  go  free.  The 
would  be  compelled  to  purchase  or  adopt,  fault  with  this  indeterminate  law  is  that  it 
just  as  it  took  up  the  airplane.    We  assume  does  not  allow  the  trial  court  to  fi.x  the  sen- 
great  pride  at  hearing  an  .S.  O.  .S.  call  in  the  tence  at  once ;  or  so  it  has  been  interpreted, 
middle  of  the  ocean  ;  yet  in  certain  neigh-  It  does  seem  that  the  trial  judge,  more  than 
borhoods  Ave  could  hear  another  signal  of  the  prison  officials,  would  be  most  familiar 
distress  to  the  naked  ear.    Now,  our  advice  with  the  case  and  therefore  best  qualified 
to  the  world  was  not  meant  to  distract  it  for  fixing  the  team.    However,  in  an  appli- 
from   the  invention  of  better  airships   in  cation  for  parole,  pardon  or  release,  all  the 
order  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  poor,  records  of  the  trial  are  studied,  and  we  must 
Let  the  inventors  be  proud  of  their  own  presume  that  the  governor  has  appointed 
airships.    As  for  ourselves,  we  might  take  the  right  men  to  study  them.     If  incom- 
less  pride  in  the  flight  until  feeling  the  same  petent  men  are  in  charge  of    the  i^enitcn- 
pride  over  conditions  in  which  we  walk.  tiaries,  they  should  be  ousted,  not  i^articu- 
^     ^     ^  larly  on  account  of  the  gangster  case  but 

„  „         •    ^     .  n       J  for  all  others,  the  welfare  of  societv  being 

The  Human  Factor  ut  Court  Procedure  ,     •  ,     ,i     o  t- 

concerned  with  all.    San  Francisco  is  now 
Many  of  the  inconveniences  of  our  laws  -^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^j,  p,„^^,^  ^^^^j^^^  two 

arise   from    an  inability  to  distinguish  be-  .^^^^^^  ^^y^^^ 

tween  the  law  and  the  man.    A  law  may  p.^^^gdure  are  sufficient,  but  two  men  on  the 

be  good,  and  a  dishonest  man  elected  to  ^^^^^^  ^^j„ 
enforce  it.    Then  another  bill  is  passed  to         untrustworthy  officials,  and  the  onlv  rem- 

fortify  the  same  law  against  further  dis-  ^^^^^  animated  public  conscience  that 

honesty  of  the  same  sort.    This  goes  on  ad  ^^.-^  slightest  evasion  of  the 

infinitum.    Within  the  last  few  days  there  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^^.^  delinquent, 

has  been  considerable  discussion  over  the 

merits  of  the  indeterminate  sentence.    The  i 

•       r       ,      TT         ^     *      f     „f,-o,r«o  t       ENCLOSED  FIND  CHECK  FOR  $5.00 

nenalties  for  the  Howard  street  outrages  I      ^"'^  ^ 

,         r       1    .      1      f  f    fiffw  t    FOR  ONE  YEAR'S  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

have  been  found    to    be  from  one  to  fifty  I  ^"'^ 

years.    Theoretically,  the    Penal    Code,  in  |    TOWN  TALK,  FROM   , 

thus  presenting  the  punishment  for  rane.  |    j^^q,  to  1921. 

took  co"ni/ance  of  all  cases.    For  example,  I  ,    .        ,      r  •    j  ? 

^'  ,        ,  ,  .      ,    1  t       (Cut  this  out  and  give  It  to  a  friend.  We  k 

it  mav  api)ear  that  the  man  has  not  acte<l  j    ^.^^      increase  our  subscription  list).  | 

in  a  deliberatelv    criminal    wav.    He  mav  I       TOWN  TALK  -  88  FIRST  STREET  | 

have  mist.akeii  the  certain  words  or  acts  of  
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Antecedents  of  Argentine  History 

Work  of  the  Iberian  and  Italian  Intellectuality  in  America 


The  necessity  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  Moors 
and  Africans  caused  the  monastic  orders  to  be 
a  center  of  polyglotism  in  the  convents  of  Spain. 
Thus  is  explained  how  it  was  that  the  first  thing 
that  the  monks  did  when  they  reached  the  land 
of  the  Indies  was  to  learn  the  local  languages. 
They  did  nothing  more  than  to  follow  traditions 
of  the  order.  The  copper-colored  Indians  or 
brown  Africans  were  all  one  to  the  learned 
priests.  The  marvelous  development  acquired 
in  the  study  of  the  aboriginal  languages  in  a 
very  short  time  is  in  no  sense  remarkable,  if  wc 
recall  that  those  monks  had  made  a  vow  to 
learn  and  to  teach.  They  discharged  their  duty 
without  taking  the  least  account  of  the  effort 
involved. 

Spanish  navigators  have  surprised  modern 
scholars  by  the  precision  and  daring  shown  in 
their  voyages  of  discovery.  He  who  knows  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  the  sciences  related  to 
navigation  does  not  wonder  at  such  things.  In 
addition  to  the  purely  Spanish  sciences,  we  must 
attribute  to  the  navigators  who  rescued  these 
countries  from  the  unknown  all  the  knowledge 
accumulated  by  the  studious  Italians;  and  the 
history  of  Italy,  which  seems  to  have  nothing 
in  common  with  that  of  America,  is  the  one  that 
it  is  most  important  for  us  to  know.  Not  only 
was  Italy  the  cradle  of  the  arts,  but  it  was  also 
that  of  the  sciences.  There  has  not  been  a  de- 
cisive step  along  the  road  of  progress  that  was 
not  initiated  in  Italy,  and  for  several  centuries 
the  transfusion  of  civilization  from  Italy  to  the 
races  of  the  world  was  very  notable.  Thence 
have  come  many  ideas  and  inventions  with  which 
egoistic  nations  arc  today  honored.  Let  us  be 
just  and  take  at  first  hand  the  materials  for  our 
history,  without  attributing  to  another  great 
Latin  nation  merits  that  were  not  hers. 

Iberian  intellectuality,  literary  traditions,  devo- 
tion to  philosophy  and  history,  which  have  char- 
acterized Spaniards  of  all  ages,  have  borne  splen- 
did fruit  here  since  the  first  years  of  the  colonic*. 
Santo  Domingo,  Mexico  and  Lima  had  univer- 
sities half  a  century  after  this  continent  was 
discovered.  The  Creole  bibliography  of  the  first 
centuries  is  astonishing,  and  the  language  of  the 
.Ximrican  writers  is  remarkable  for  its  purity, 
in  comparison  with  the  infinitude  of  Gallicisms 
introduced  into  Spain  by  the  house  of  Burgundy 
and  the  Burgundian  guard  of  the  French  Carlos 
V,  who  has  been  erroneously  considered  German. 

In  many  of  the  codes  of  insignificant  towns  of 
•Vragon  and  Castilla,  exists  proof  that  there  were 
public  schools  from  the  earliest  times.  Tradition 
traces  the  establishment  of  these  institutions 
back  to  the  first  years  of  the  reconqucst.  What 
is  indeed  proven  is  that  in  Castilla,  Figueras  and 
other  towns,  the  municipalities  maintained  the 
primary  schools,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
writings  that  date  from  1321.  Knowing  this,  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  settlers  of  Buenos  Aires 
should  have  installed  their  school  in  1605;  nor 
will  it  cause  surprise  that  already  in  1524  the  first 
sch<Jols  for  Indians  were  founded  in  Mexico;  nor 
that  Friar  Pedro  de  Gantc  edited  and  illustrated 
a  very  remarkable  primer  that  seems  to  have 
been  planned  by  the  modern  heralds  of  objective 
teaching. 

Agriculture  and  industry,  ancient  and  perfected 
in  Spain,  became  established  here  with  the  first 
years.  America  was  discovered  in  1492,  and  in 
1493,  it  already  had  hydraulic  mills,  the  Camino 
de  los  Hidalgos  was  traced  out  and  all  kinds  of' 
plants,  brought  from  the  Old  World,  were  being 
harvested.    The  first  emigrants  who  came  with 


Columbus  upon  his  second  voyage  brought  all 
the  materials  for  the  formation  of  a  new  colony. 
Corets,  in  his  first  Carta  de  Redaccion,  already 
•spoke  of  the  agricultural  future  of  the  region 
which  he  explored  and  desired  to  conquer;  and 
Pizarro  acclimated  vineyards  and  olive  groves 
in  Peru,  at  the  some  time  that  he  was  founding 
cities  and  building  asylums  and  convents. 

The  public  works  constructed  in  the  Roman 
period  were  the  example  and  pattern  which  were 
of  great  service  here  in  spreading  civilization 
over  this  continent.  The  works  for  the  drainage 
of  Mexico,  executed  in  1600,  and  the  bridges  still 
in  use  across  the  Mapocho  and  the  Rimac  are 
faithful  witnesses  to  the  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience of  those  men. 

Mining,  in  which  Spain  was  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  the  nations  of  primeval  times,  found 
here  a  splendid  field  in  which  to  spread  and  oper- 
ate. Let  it  be  understood  that  not  only  were 
gold  and  silver  exploited  in  the  Indies;  iron, 
copper  and  mercury  were  taken  out  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  the  local  needs,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  amalgamation  sprang  up  in  America,  as 
well  as  all  the  industries  designed  to  benefit  the 
metals  obtained. 

There  is  no  way  of  explaining  all  these  necessary 
antecedents  in  a  mere  simple  history  of  Spain; 
nor  even  if  one  sliould  pass  ligiitly  over  many 
points,  would  he  be  able  to  present  a  systematic 
comparison,  without  which  the  history  of  peoples 
says  nothing  and  is  worth  nothing. 

Spanish  Colonization  in  the  New  World 
Superior  to  That  of  Other  Peoples 

The  diversity  of  llie  traditions  of  each  of  the 
nations  that  took  part  in  the  colonization  of  the 
new  continent  gave  rise  to  notable  differences 
in  the  w-ays  of  extending  their-  dominions. 

T!ie  religious  principles  in  which  every  one 
found  inspiratiftn  were  like  the  two  different 
compasses  that  indicated  diverse  routes.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  a  very  thorough  and  impartial 
investigation  of  the  performances  of  the  Spanish, 
French,  English,  Dutch  and  of  their  different 
American  colonies  in  order  to  appreciate  the  de- 
gree of  virtue  of  each  race. 

The  customs  of  Iberian  freedom  and  independ- 
ence did  not  permit  her  the  existence  of  a  com- 
mon people  or  proletariat  of  European  origin, 
however  much  mixed  it  might  be,  if  the  culture, 
fortune  or  any  other  of  the  conditions  that  arc 
sufficient  in  all  epochs  to  establish  social  differ- 
ence, concurred  to  include  within  the  ranks  of 
the  privileged  any  one  who  might  have  risen 
from  the  lower  classes. 

Labor  customs  in  the  English  colonies,  the 
aristocracy  and  rigidity  of  the  gentlemen 
of  Virginia  and  the  lack  of  missionaries  to  con- 
vert tlic  Indians  and  incorporate  them  with  the 
civil  life  created  in  those  establishments  class 
distinctions  and  forms  of  servitude  unknown  in 
Spanish  .Xmerica  and  overlooked  today  by  the 
larger  part  of  those  who  are  considered  learned. 
The  "indentured"  were  nothing  more  than  slaves 
during  the  seven  years  for  which  they  were 
bound.  It  would  be  well  to  establish  a  parallel 
between  the  state  of  those  unhappy  whites  and 
that  of  the  negroes  subjected  here  to  the  en- 
comiendas  or  the  mita.  Perhaps  many  bandages 
that  obstruct  the  vision  of  our  children  would 
fall  away. 

Spain  always  based  her  legislation  upon  the 
idea  of  privileges,  immunities,  exemptions  of  fa- 
cilities and  advantages  for  each  new  locality,  but 
the  privileged  person  was  not  favored  by  the  pro- 


hibition of  competition.  When  the  Indies  were 
incorporated  with  the  Spanisii  dominions,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  produce  only  what  the  mother 
country  did  not  yield  or  to  possess  colonies  that 
would  supply  what  the  peninsula  did  not  produce. 
P'rom  the  first  years,  wheat  was  cultivated  in 
Espanola  (Hispaniola) ;  and  sugarcane,  the 
wealth  of  the  meads  of  Valencia  during  those 
years,  was  acclimatized  and  it  produced  magnifi- 
cent crops  in  the  Antilles.  The  vineyards  pro- 
duced most  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  if  the  wines  of 
Cordoba  and  Castilla  were  prohibited  here,  it  was 
thus  ordered  by  the  cabildo,  to  prevent  foreign 
competition.  The  king  recommended  the  ac- 
climatization of  hemp  and  other  plants  in  Trini- 
dad that  were  considered  to  be  adapted  to  fos- 
tering the  wealth  of  the  country.  Industry 
achieved  extraordinary  development  from  the 
earliest  years,  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  without  any 
restrictions  being  placed  upon  local  initiative. 
Trade  was  carried  on  between  colony  and  colony, 
with  clearly  defined  restrictions,  much  exagger- 
ated by  those  who  treat  of  them,  and  Chile  and 
-Vrgentina  were  in  constant  communication,  as 
Argentina  was  with  .-\lto  Peru,  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay.  The  exportation  of  gold  was  prohib- 
ited, on  principle,  without  being  subjected  to 
definite  restrictions.  If  wc  compare  each  of  these 
points  with  what  occured  in  the  English  colonies 
and  Canada,  we  shall  perhaps  be  forced  to  recog- 
nize that  these  Spanish-.\merican  countries  en- 
joyed liberties  and  exemptions  that  were  not 
enjoyed  in  those  days  by  any  other  peoples  of 
the  earth. 

Without  the  least  idea  of  advaijcing  opinions, 
which  should  be  based  only  upon  a  thorough  and 
impartial  collection  of  data,  we  will  merely  say 
that  the  industry  of  the  manufacture  of  hats,  es- 
tablished in  North  America  from  the  first  years, 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  abundance  of 
beaver  skins,  was  prohibited  by  the  government 
of  the  mother  country  in  view  of  the  develop- 
ment it  was  acquiring.  Those  colonies,  as  the  his- 
torians of  the  United  States  say,  and  as  the  English 
and  French  corroborate,  were  planted  with  the 
idea  of  producing  what  the  mother  country  did 
not  yield,  and  never  for  the  cultivation  of  what 
England  produced. 

An  extended  study  of  this  particular  theme  will 
demonstrate  with"  absolute  clearness  the  falsity 
of  assertions  in  favor  of  the  supposed  commer- 
cial, industrial  and  political  liberty  of  the  coun- 
tries colonized  by  peoples  other  than  the  Spanish. 

The  minute  and  systematic  study  of  the  an- 
tecedents of  our  national  history,  that  is,  of 
American  history  from  the  discovery  until  the 
glorious  days  of  May  8,  ought  to  take  into  view 
all  the  factors  that  enter  into  so  complex  a 
subject. 

We  know  sonntliing  of  what  took  place  among 
us,  but  we  arc  ignorant  of  how  the  countries 
peopled  by  other  races  developed.  The  legend 
of  backwardness  and  oppression  in  the  countries 
inhabited  by  the  Creoles  has  been  created,  and 
the  establishments  of  the  north  of  this  continent 
are  painted  as  models  of  liberty  and  progress. 
The  detailed  comparison  of  every  industry,  every 
art,  every  profession,  year  by  yaar,  would  assign 
things  to  their  proper  places,  and  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  another  and  very  different  im- 
pression would  be  the  one  which  our  school 
children  would  receive,  if  the  teacher  were  to 
explain  to  them  that  there  were  universities  in 
Santo  Domingo,  Lima  and  Mexico  a  century 
before  the  founding  of  Harvard  University,  the 
earliest   of   the    United   States;    that    there  ex- 
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istcd  printing  prt-sscs  in  this  Spanish-America 
a  hundred  years  hefore  the  setting  up  of  those 
i>l'  the  Nortii  American  imion;  that  Peru  and 
.Mexico  possessed  industries  such  as  glass  manu- 
facture and  other  industries  a  century  before  the 
Venetians  went  to  establish  themselves  in  Eng- 
land; that  the  Universidad  de  Cordoba  is  twenty- 
three  years  older  than  the  first  university  of  the 
P)ritish  colonies;  that  the  most  enlightened  Euro- 
Iiean  scientific  academics  felt  honored  to  count 
many  Creoles  among  their  most  esteemed  mem- 
bers; that  De  Candolle  acquired  and  copied  for 
his  works  Mecino's  drawings  of  the  flora  of 
Guatemafa;  that  Linnaeus  was  extraordinary  par- 
tial to  the  works  and  papers  of  Mutis,  whom 
he  inscribed  as  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  of  Stockholm;  that  Humboldt  dedicated 
to  him  his  geography  of  plants,  calling  him  the 
"illustrious  patriarch  of  botany";  that  when  the 
learned  Abbe  Chape — sent  by  the  academy  of 
Paris  to  study  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  that  ought 
to  be  visible  in  California,  July  18,  1769 — en- 
countered there  the  mestizo  Don  Joaquin  Car- 
denas, he  had  to  recognize  that  there  existed,  in 
backward  Spanish-America,  Creoles  who,  with- 
out leaving  their  country,  had  mastered  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  astronomy  and  rectified  the 
mistakes  of  the  most  famous  academicians;  that 
when  the  celebrated  Jenner  discovered  vaccine 
in  1796,  vaccination  had  already  been  practiced 
in  these  countries  from  1765  with  so  much  suc- 
cess that  the  Chilean  priest  Pedro  Chaparra  had 
saved  five  thousand  persons  who  had  been  at- 
tacked by  smallpox  during  an  epidemic  that 
swept  over  Santiago,  Chile,  during  the  year  1765 
just  mentioned,  while  Antonio  Guill  y  Gonzaga 
was  governor;  that  when,  not  two  months  ago,  a 
yacht  was  sent  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  to 
visit  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  in  order  to  make 
its  notable  studies  in  terrestrial  magnetism,  it 
did  nothing  more  than  continue  the  very  remark- 
able labors  of  our  ancient  pilots,  and  carry  for- 
ward what  the  Casa  de  Contratacion  had  been 
doing,  that  is,  perfect  and  modernize  the  map  of 
magnetic  variaticms  of  Alonso  de  Santa  Cruz, 
publislicd  in  15.30,  and  rectify  tlic  celebrated 
theiiry  of  liallcy,  tiic  great  Englisli  savant,  the 
discoverer  of  the  four  magnetic  poles,  a  dreary 
gloss  of  what  had  already  been  written  in  1589 
in  tliese  backward  Indies  by  the  forgotten  Father 
Acosta  who,  in  his  astonishing  Historia  Natural, 
said  tliat  "there  exist  four  lines  without  declina- 
tion," in  view  of  which  it  cost  the  highly  regarded 
Briton  little  to  deduce  his  four  poles;  that  the 
atronomical  observatory  of  Santa  Fe  dc  Bogota, 
erected  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
the  only  one  upon  all  this  continent  for  more 
^  than  half  a  century;  that  there  were  newspapers 
in  Mexico  earlier  than  in  London;  and,  finally, 
tliat  tlie  much  heralded  Pestalozzi  system,  like 
ten  thousand  other  novelties,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  crude  imitation  of  wlial  iiad  been  done 
in  these  American  regions  by  our  heroic  and 
highly  cultivated  ancestors. 

The  history  of  the  backwardness  and  ignorance 
of  these  countries  has  been  recorded;  and  it  is 
the  history  of  their  intcllectualitj'  and  their  glorj' 
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that  yet  remains  to  be  written;  and,  as  knowl- 
edge of  this  kind  can  not  lie  drawn  from  the 
simple  history  of  Spain,  but  ratiier  from  the 
parallel  between  tiie  activities  engaged  in  by 
Hispano-Americans  and  other  peoples  in  all  the 
realms  in  which  cultivated  nations  express  their 
initiative,  in  order  that  the  truth  of  our  very 
honorable  past  may  shine  forth,  we  consider 
proper  a  scrupulous,  methodical  and  full  analysis 
of  legislations,  cultures,  customs,  servitudes,  lib- 
erties, commerce,  institutions  and  progresses  of 
all  kinds,  not  only  of  this  part  of  the  New 
World  colonized  by  our  predecessors,  but  also 
of  all  America  from  pole  to  pole,  the  only  means 
of  clearing  up  the  unknown  realms  that  contrib- 
ute to  much  to  obscure  the  antecedents  of  oui 
genealogy. 

The  task  seems  arduous,  but  it  can  be  sim- 
plified in  a  notable  manner,  if  a  call  be  issued 
to  all  tlie  men  of  good  will  who  are  concerned 
with  the  education  of  their  children  and  the 
glories  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  born. 
There  are  not  lacking  investigators  whose 
greatest  pleasure  will  be  to  co-operate  in  tlic 
patriotic  enterprise;  and  coming  generations  will' 
bless  throughout  all  ages  the  memory  of  those 
who  shall  revindicate  the  honorable  traditions 
of  the  race. — Inter-America. 


Literary  Critics 

When,  in  a  consideration  of  creative  art,  the 
comparison  is  to  Nature,  we  get  the  comparative 
criticism  from  which,  in  our  own  individual  com- 
parisons, we  may  learn  something. 

There  are  some  preternaturally  dull  bigwigs,  of 
very  high  standing  in  the  literary  world,  who 
write  as  if  they  were  muffled  up  in  the  shrouds 
of  dead  authors.  They  are  ashamed  of  nature, 
and  are  as  dependent  upon  precedent  as  police 
magistrates.  They  dare  not  look  up  and  see 
God's  sun  shining  in  the  heavens,  unless  some 
illustrious  predecessor  in  their  libraries  made 
note  of  the  phenomenon.  They  arc  afraid  to 
compromise  the  dignity  of  the  fancy  figures  they 
conjure  up  in  the  minds,  of  tiicmselves,  for  the 
delectation  of  posterity,  lliis  is  the  only  matter 
in  which  such  men  betray  the  smallest  possession 
of  imagination:  they  can  see  nothing  worthy  or 
beautiful  in  their  own  generation,  but  they  are 
greatly  concerned  to  impress  a  proper  sense  of 
their  personal  dignity  and  talents  upon  the  hope- 
ful childern  of  their  worthless  contemporaries — 
if  not  upon  those  lost  souls  themselves.  They 
despise  their  contemporaries,  so  much,  because, 
while  looking  back,  they  also  look  forward,  and 
fancy  they  belong  to  no  generation  but  to  pos- 
terity. The  dullest  of  judicial  folk,  perched  upon 
the  peak  of  bald  precision,  is  secretly  in  the  thrall 
of  a  most  grotesque  imagination.  "I'olly  is  set 
in  great  dignity." 

The  man  of  great  capacities  and  noble  qual- 
ities can  alone  afford  to  unbend  in  general  so- 
ciety. He  is  secure  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
genuine  purpose,  and  has  his  quip  and  joke  re- 
gardless of  immediate  impressions.  Dignity  is 
more  often  than  anything  else  a  confession  of 
weakness.  Transparent,  empty  men  assume  it, 
on  the  principle  that  architects  put  stained  glass 
windows  in  hallways  that  look  out  upon  bricks, 
mortar  and  notliing,  to  give  an  appearance  of 
depth  and  color.  Wher  there  is  deptli  and  flow- 
ers and  color  we  do  not  need  stained  glass.  Most 
nun  dare  not  be  natural,  for  they  would  be  dis- 
covered. Wise  men  sometimes  assume  dignity, 
Ijccause  their  experience  teaches  them  that  it  is 
a  needful  weapon  to  keep  fools  at  an  undis- 
turbing  distance.  A  wit  in  a  company  of  fools 
is  unanimously  voted  the  fool  of  the  occasion. 
A  seer  who  unbends  to  a  fool  for  five  minutes 
is  despised  in  liis  neighborhood  forever. 


For  the  artist  and  the  critic  of  aesthetics,  how- 
ever, the  value  of  reference  to  existing  works 
tiiat  have  already  met  with  acceptance,  is  simply 
that  these  productions  have  proved  to  contain 
elements  capable  of  touching  certain  chords  of 
emotion,  and  have  therefore  fulfilled  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  art,  and  are  worthy  of  study  as 
psychological  hints.  They  are,  to  the  artist,  like 
Baekecker's  guide  books:  they  afford  some  indis- 
pensable information  as  to  some  things  to  be 
looked  for,  but  they  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
subject;  and  when  the  critics  insist  upon  com- 
paring all  literature  to  literature,  they  are  in 
reality  finding  fault  with  the  Almighty  for  not 
moulding  the  mountains  after  the  description  of 
the  guide  boods.  They  are  comparing  Vesuvius 
to  the  fusees  that  have  been  honored  with  its 
name;  a  glorious  sunset  to  the  limelight  at  the 
theater.  The  secret  of  great  art  cannot  be 
weighed  out  and  sold  in  newspaper  articles;  but 
the  mystery  of  life  is  too  deep  for  the  plum- 
mets of  art,  and  so  there  can  never  come  an  end 
to  art — or  not  until  the  mystery  is  exployed.  The 
infallible  standard  is  Nature,  and  this  forever 
eludes  any  systematization.  We  do  not  go  to 
an  author  to  explain  his  work,  or  to  see  if  he 
conforms  to  another  man's  idea  of  art,  but  to 
gain  something  from  him  which  will  clarify  our 
own  mental  atmosphere,  and  give  an  impulse  to 
our  own  thinking. 

Other  critics  may  dif¥cr  from  this — but  it  is  a 
fact  that,  whether  we  are  wrong  or  right,  we 
remember  writers  through  our  agreements  and 
disagreements  with  their  thoughts,  and  the  final 
residuum  of  gain  of  which  we  are  conscious  after 
the  effect  of  immediate  impressions  has  lost  its 
original  force.  We  do  not  find  the  charm  of  one 
writer  to  consist  in  imitation  of  or  resemblance 
to  another.  We  are,  doubtless,  oftenest  attracted 
by  our  personal  agreements.  But  our  point  of 
view  changes  as  we  learn  more  from  our  read- 
ing, and  as  our  critical  faculties  are  developed 
we  become  at  once  more  sensitive  to  impres- 
sions and  less  swayed  by  traditionary  views  and 
prejudices.  It  is  the  business  of  criticism  to  deal 
with  ultimate  impressions — masses,  so  to  speak — 
and  not  with  minor  dcefcts;  and  so,  if  an  author 
offers  nothing  that  is  beautiful  and  quickening,  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  categorize  his  minor  short- 
comings.— Walter  Blacklnirn  Hart. 
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The  Dance  Halls  Go 

The  fiat  has  gone  foilli  from  tlic  board  of 
police  commissioners  that  certain  dance  halls 
must  discontinue.  In  the  course  of  human  events, 
the  fiat  may  return  to  the  board.  Such  matters 
have  a  way  of  getting  mixed  with  protests,  in- 
junctions and  general  litigation.  The  most  be- 
rated hall  is  the  one  where  the  only  women  on 
the  flooi"  are  paid  instructors.  The  suspicion  is 
that  in  a  majority  of  the  dances  this  instruction 
is  altogether  superficial.  I'.ona  fide  instruction 
and  nothing  else,  is  the  word  passed  by  the 
police  along  the  line.  It  was  news  to  us  that 
there  are  about  five  hundred  of  these  instruct- 
resses in  the  San  I'raneisco  dance  halls.  They 
have  pleaded  with  the  Women's  Vigilant  Com- 
mittee and  the  mayor  not  to  throw  them  out  of 
employment.  Dr.  Mariana  Ikrttda  is  ((uoted  as 
telling  the  girls  that  they  ought  to  make  won- 
derful instructors  in  some  other  department  of 
the  commonwealth.  This  is  problematical.  One 
of  our  women's  clubs  has  for  its  motto:  "Wis- 
dom is  knowing  what  to  do;  virtue  is  doing  it." 
Well,  everybody  in  authority  knew  that  the  closed 
dance  halls  should  be  closed  still  further;  they 
did  it,  and  now  should  feel  quite  virtuous.  If 
these  girls  have  been  engaged  in  a  criminal  occu- 
pation, they  should  hardly  be  told  that  they  would 
make  good  instructors  in  some  other  field.  If 
they  are  good  women,  they  have  been  wronged; 
that  is,  if  they  are  bona  fide.  Of  course,  it  does 
seem  that  the  men  of  San  Francisco  do  not 
require  tlie  continued  service  of  five  hundred 
women  in  Terpsichorcan  teaching.  Still,  we 
shouldn't  say  that  this  is  improbable,  with  the 
changing  fads  of  the  dance.  With  these  women, 
as  well  as  with  others,  "wisdom  is  knowing  what 
to  do;  virtue  is  doing  it."  If  they  are  as  good 
as  they  claim  to  be,  or  as  bad  as  accused,  they 
will  know  what  to  do,  and  do  it;  or  they  ought 
to — which  is  about  the  same  thing  theoretically. 
Some  of  the  girls,  though,  say  that  they  don't 
know  what  to  do  next  that  will  bring  them  the 
same  income.  So  lacking  the  wisdom  of  know- 
ing, they  won't  have  the  virtue  of  doing.  As  for 
the  others,  their  virtue  will  not  be  improved  by 
anger  and  poverty.  Some  of  the  halls  will  remain 
open,  and  instruct  the  chivalry  of  San  Francisco 
how  to  fox-trot.  It  will  be  difficult  for  the  watch- 
ful police  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  in- 
struction be  bona  fide.  No  doubt  there  arc  ele- 
mentary, advanced  and  post-graduate  courses  in 
this  as  in  any  other  art.  It  would  be  a  hideous 
spectacle,  were  a  teacher  of  trigonometry  dragged 
to  the  calaboose  because  the  police  might  not 
look  upon  the  instruction  as  bona  fide.  Even  so, 
it  appeareth,  with  the  more  joyful  and  more  pop- 
ular inculcation  of  the  dance. 


Police  Cognizance 

If  there  have  been  abuses  caused  by  the  em- 
ployment of  public  instructors  in  these  places, 
the  police  have  undoubtedly  been  aware  of  it  all 
along.  Now  the  whole  public  has  been  made 
aware  that  their  attention  has  been  intensively 
called  to  conditions  in  public  dance  halls.  What 
will  happen?  Nothing!  That  is,  nothing  of  more 
than  ephemeral  significance.  On  ihc  surface,  the 
public  is  perturbed, — to  a  certain  degree.  Pull 
and  persuasion  are  brought  to  bear  upon  public 
officials  and  public  bodies,  even  the  instructors 
themselves  taking  an  active  part  to  keep  the 
dance  halls  open,  in  which  effort  they  are  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  musicians,  the  pipers  who  arc 
paid  by  the  dancing  public.  Can  the  anxious  pro- 
prietors ask  more? 


Social  Plane  of  the  Instructors 

.Many  of  tile  instructors  are,  no  doubt,  respect- 
able women  with  dependents.  Some  work  in  de- 
partment stores  during  the  day  and  have  to  eke 
out  their  slender  pay  by  dancing  with  all  comers 
at  night.  The  same  condition  prevailed  when 
Harbary  Coast  was  in  full  sway.  If  not  an  evil, 
can  the  dance  hall  owners  claim  that  it  is  a  dig- 
nified avenue  of  employment  or  one  not  calcu- 
lated to  lead  such  women  perilously  to  the  brink 
of  temptation?  Do  not  the  public  and  the  city 
officials  owe  it  to  these  girls  to  offer  the  ounce 
of  prevention  instead  of  the  bitter  pound  of  cure 
— such  as  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  gang- 
sters must  suffer  to  the  end  of  their  lives?  They 
were  working  girls,  too,  laboring  in  laundries  and 
chained  to  telephone  switch-boards. 


Consider  the  Boys  Also 

Then,  how  about  boys  and  young  men  who, 
in  the  ardor  of  youth  and  seeking  adventure,  drop 
into  such  dance  halls?  What  guarantee  have 
their  parents  that  the  strange  girls  who  are  paid 
a  few  cents  for  dancing  instruction  are  in  all 
cases,  merely  dance  instructors  and  not  sirens 
of  polluting  influence?  In  Barbary  Coast  days, 
boys  and  men  visited  such  places  with  their  eyes 
open,  the  police  being  fairly  successful  in  exclud- 
ing minors.  But  under  new  conditions  and  with 
the  dance  halls  located  in  home  districts,  is  it 
not  playing  with  fire  for  guileless  young  people  to 
frefjuent  such  places  which  recent  events  have 
proven  to  be  not  so  innocent  as  they  seem? 

When  New  York  city  closed  the  theaters  on 
Sunday  nights  the  managers  were  undismayed, 
hut  promptly  gave  Sunday  night  "concerts"  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Presto!  Vaude- 
ville houses  had  song-birds  too,  who  (|uite  justly 
trolled  to  crowded  houses  and  free  from  police 
interference. 

It  will  b<  interesting  lo  watch  who  will  pull 
the  strings  to  hold  wide  open  the  dance  hall 
doors,  at  the  same  time  comply  with  the  police 
regulations  of  the  moment. 


The  Cabaret  Paralleled 

Many  persons  think  that  if  the  dance  halls  are 
closed  that  dancing  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
in  the  high-priced  hotels  and  cafes.  It  is  not  the 
same  case.  Public  dance  instructors  are  seldom 
employed  in  such  places.  Where  they  entertain 
the  patrons  they  are  well-paid  by  the  manage- 
ment, they  are  professionally  engaged  to  partici- 
pate in  a  performance  and  must  maintain  a  de- 
corous aspect  The  unsophisticated  youth  who 
drops  in  to  part  with  several  golden  eagles  for 
the  ijleasure  of  basking  in  the  glowing  atmos- 
phere and  partaking  of  the  delicate  fare,  runs 
little  risk  (comparitively )  of  being  ensnared.  But 
the  dance  hall  patrons  are  mostly  poor,  unpro- 
tecte<l  young  people  seeking  cheap  diversion  and 
but  too  often  finding  experience  that  costs  them 
so  dearly  they  needs  must  barter  their  peace  of 
min<l  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


What  the  Club  Women  Can  Do 

In  the  beginning  of  women's  participation  in 
civic  affairs,  they  thought  first  of  the  milk 
supply.  At  that  time  a  prominent  and  highly 
respected  dairyman  remarked  to  the  S|)ectator: 

"Those  terrible  California  Club  women! — they 
almost  ruined  my  dairies  with  health  investigations 
an<l  sanitary  regulations  "  They  would  undoubt- 
edly have  done  so  did  not  the  proprietor  capitu- 
late to  their  demands.  The  result  was  pure  milk, 
absolutely  hygienic  dairy  equipment  and  the  ulti- 


mate results  of  healthy  babies  and  a  dairyman 
whose  proud  boast  is  that  his  dairies  are  UX)  per 
cent  sanitary. 

"Those  terrible  club  women,"  who  were  instru- 
mental in  starting  thousands  of  babies  on  the  road 
to  physical  health,  now  have  it  in  their  power  to 
protect  numberless  grown  up  baby  girls  and 
hoys  by  exterminating  the  moral  defilement 
thrown  in  their  paths  by  the  dance  halls.  May 
these  women  be  as  successful  as  they  were  with 
milk!  .Also  may  the  dance  hall  proprietors  be  able 
to  look  into  their  own  eyes  in  the  mirror  and  say, 
"With  all  my  catering  to  the  pleasures  of  youth 
my  conscience  is  free  from  the  reproach  that  I 
started  any  young  people  on  the  road  to  ruin. 
'Youth  must  be  served,'  but  I  offer  them  nothing' 
but  the  wholesome,  no  fruit  that  leaves  a  bitter 
taste.    I  can  claim  to  be  a  public  benefactor." 


Ethics  of  the  Dance 

During  the  crusade  against  the  public  dance 
halls,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  arc 
some  people  who  <lo  not  believe  in  the  meri- 
torious purpose  of  the  dance  un<ler  any  con- 
sideration. We  repeat:  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. To  these  objectors,  the  dance  halls  are, 
so  to  speak,  the  very  saloons  of  dance,  and  the 
next  move  may  be  to  attack  the  Tespsichorean 
home  brew.  But  unto  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
call  for  dancing  a  fair  part  of  the  way.  Dancing 
is  the  creature's  way  of  exulting  in  the  rhythm 
and  music  of  creation.  It  is  to  be  noted,  in 
passing,  that  the  delightful  rotations  and  revo- 
lutions, as  exercised  by  the  two  sexes,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  modern  and  occidental.  .\nd  then 
we  have  the  famous  (luery  of  Wu  Ting  Fang: 
"Why  do  you  .Americans  do  your  own  dancing 
instead  of  employing  girls  to  do  it  for  you?" 
Imagine!  Of  course,  the  professional  dancer  is 
a  superb  exami)le  of  human  kind.  When  \vc 
gaze  at  her,  we  feel  proud  of  the  human  race, 
and  give  due  recognition  to  all  that  evolution 
has  done  for  us.  But  we  cannot  let  her  get  away 
with  all  the  honors;  nor  with  all  the  joyousness. 
We  must  participate.  Breathes  there  a  man  with 
soul  so  dead — no;  that's  merely  about  patriotism. 
But,  anyway,  is  there  any  man  that  has  not,  when 
the  music  ceased,  and  as  he  relinquished  a  beau- 
tiful woman  from  his  arms,  and  the  room  still 
soemed  unsteady  in  melodious  graces,  beheld 
upon  her  face  the  expression  of  "I  have  lived  for 
this  moment."  And  even  though,  in  another 
moment,  the  sensation  be  lost,  it  is  worth  while. 
We  would  not  employ  others  to  do  this  for  us. 
.\  few  days  ago,  during  a  high  school  dance  in 
Minneapolis,  the  principal  entered  the  girls' 
locker  room,  and  found  an  array  of  corsets,  which 
the  girls  subsequently  confessed  to  have  "peeled." 
The  reason  they  gave  was  that  the  young  men 
called  them  "old  ironsides"  when  tluy  wore  cor- 
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sets,  and  rcfiiscil  to  dance.  This  brings  another 
factor  into  play;  anotlicr  arsnincnt.  But  in 
dancing-,  if  anywhere  in  the  world,  he  who  argues 
is  lost.  One  charm  of  dancing  is  that  it  makes 
us  forget  that  there  are  people  who  argue;  and 
this  of  itself  would  be  reason  enough  for  its 
existence.  However,  if  argument  there  must  be, 
and  recourse  to  authority,  wc  have  the  word  of 
Plato  that  dancing  is  a  good  thing.  He  gave 
liis  solemn  approval  to  the  youths  and  the 
maidens  who  stepped  to  Greek  music  at  the  fes- 
tivals. And  in  that  day  they  danced  naked.  It 
superinduces  ideas  of  matrimony  in  the  heads 
of  the  youths  and  the  maidens,  said  Plato.  I 
should  say  so.  And  matrimony,  as  agreed  on  all 
sides,  is  a  laudable  condition.  After  due  delib- 
eration, Plato  can  hardly, be  blamed  for  the  term, 
"Platonic  love."  So  if  high  school  girls  discard  their 
corsets  and  superinduce  matrimonial  ideas  into 
the  heads  of  the  Minneapolis  youths,  all  wc  can 
say  is  that  it  must  redound  to  the  advantage  of 
the  state  of  Minneapolis  as  a  thriving  common- 
weallh.  We  are  not  alone  in  this  statement.  We 
will  quote  Dr.  Mary  Halton,  much  admired 
among  New  York's  modern  thinkers,  and  a 
gyncchologist  besides:  "The  boys  are  right. 
Dancing  is  not  a  sexual  function.  It  is  religious, 
emotionally  devout  and  ceremonial.  Trace  it 
to  its  beginnings  among  the  savages  and  sec  for 
your.sclf."    That's  right.    Trace  it  and  see. 


Burning  the  Highways 

Take  a  run  out  to  Van  Ness  avenue  this  week 
and  witness  what  the  board  of  works  is  doing 
to  your  roadways!  From  out  of  the  smoke  and 
conflagration  will  loom  two  monstrous  contrap- 
tions busily  engaged  in  "repairing"  the  street; 
these  are  surfacing  machines  owned  by  the 
Equitable  Asphalt  Maintenance  Co.  The  city  and 
county  pays  the  workmen,  for  the  oil,  for  the 
asphalt  and  for  all  the  majors;  the  company  sim- 
ply reaps  a  royalty  toll  of  5  cents  for  each  square 
yard  that  is  surfaced. 

Now,  the  idea  is  a  good  one  and  should  be 
economical,  as,  formerly  the  pavement  was  pulled 
up  by  dint  of  picking,  profaning  and  levering; 
but,  as  lately  operated,  it  is  (|uestionablc  if  the 
former  procedure  was  not  less  expensive. 

These  machines  arc  supposed  to  steam  or  oil 
heat  the  asphalt  surface  so  it  may  be  easily 
raked  and  the  marcelled  condition  of  the  street 
eliminated.  But  what  seems  to  be  actually  oc- 
curing?  The  outfit,  through  cither  defect  or  in- 
efficient handling,  now  burns  the  material  and 
this  dead  asphalt  is  again  spread  over  the  con- 
crete with  the  result,  that  having  no  longer  any 
life  to  it,  there  is  no  resistance  to  wear  and  soon 
the  operation  must  be  repeated.  Of  course,  the 
Equitable  ,^sphalt  Maintenance  Co.  should  worry; 
its  royalties  are  paid  and  the  oftcner  the  process 
is  repeated  the  better  for  that  enteriirisc.  If  not 
used  in  this  wise  the  asphalt  necessarily  is  thrown 
away  as  unlit,  for  because  it  lacks  binding  quality 
— and  this  amorphous  hydrocarbon  mixture  is 
some  little  aviator  when  the  city  goes  shopping 
for  it. 

Then,  it  is  questionable  if  the  paying  of  this 
royalty  is  legal.  Section  26,  chapter  2,  article 
of  the  charter  runs  thus: 

"...  No  patented  pavement  shall  be  or- 
dered during  the  existence  of  the  patent  thereof, 
until  the  owner  of  such  patent  shall  have  trans- 
ferred to  the  city  and  county  all  right  to  the  use 
of  the  same  therein,  with  the  privilege  to  any 
parson  to  mannf:icture  and  lay  the  same  upon 
the  streets  under  any  contract  that  may  be 
awarded  to  him  or  entered  into  by  him  with  the 
city  and  county." 

This  is  a  patented  pavement;  all  rights  to  its 
use  have  not  been  conveyed  to  the  city;  no  con- 
tract has  been  granted  to  any  person  to  manu- 
facture and  lay  this  pavement.    On  the  contrary, 


the  city  is  inhibited  from  duplicating  and  having 
for  its  own  use  one  of  these  machines,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  payment  of  this  heavy  royalty. 

As  the  open  season  for  city  attorney  opinions 
is  now  on,  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  auditor 
and  the  treasurer,  who  can  be  held  liable  for  il- 
legal payments,  to  protect  the  family  bank  ac- 
count by  petitioning  the  city's  legal  umpire  for 
an  opinion  on  a  matter  which  has  all  the  car- 
marks  of  charter  violation? 


pected  has  happened  in  Japan 
mand  equal  rights  with  the  men. 


Woman  Suffrage  in  Japan 

As  often  predicted  in  these  columns,  the  ex- 

the  women  de- 
That  is  one 

of  the  chief  results  of  Japanese  immigration  to 
America.  The  wives  of  the  little  brown  men 
perceive,  almost  immediately  upon  landing  in 
the  United  States,  the  different  plane  the  Ameri- 
can women  occupies  from  that  of  the  Japanese. 
They  are  at  first  amazed  at  the  difference,  then 
sorrowful.  They  do  not  begrudge  the  American 
woman  her  happier,  easier  lot,  but  they  soon 
take  steps  to  acliecve  the  same  status  for  them- 
selves. In  San  Francisco  where  we  have  such 
excellent  opportunity  to  observe  the  workings 
of  the  Japanese  mind,  it  is  illuminating  to  study 
their  women's  method  of  procedure.  They  do 
not  bewail  their  state  of  bondage  in  the  presence 
of  their  spouses;  but  exchange  grievances  with 
their  women  friends,  and,  guided  by  some  of  long 
residence  here  and  wise  to  American  customs,  they 
deliberately  organize  to  work  out  their  own  sal- 
vation. They  discuss  ways  and  means  in  private 
executive  council  and  form  groups  for  self-ad- 
vancement. The  hard-working  little  women 
often  deliberately  "hold  out"  from  their  earnings 
sums  which  they  spend  for  personal  adornment, 
pleasures  and  small  individual  investment.  To 
American  women,  they  recite  at  length  the  num- 
berless ways  in  which  they  are  suppressed  by  the 
Japanese  domestic  scheme  of  life.  They  frankly 
admire  the  .American  husband's  desire  to  lavish 
money  on  his  wife,  to  work  for  her  and  to  expect 
her  to  enjoy  rest,  leisure  and  "a  good  time."  The 
Japanese  wife  in  America  dues  not  lecture  her 


husband  upon  his  selfishness  or  strictness,  but 
simply  proceeds  to  act  as  nearly  like  an  American 
wife  as  her  keenly  developed  powers  of  obser- 
vation permit.  There  have  been,  as  a  consequence, 
revolutions  in  local  Japanese  households,'  the  hus- 
bands as  a  whole,  rather  liking  the  innovations, 
proving  that  the  male  of  the  East  as  well  as  his 
occidental  brother,  defers  to  a  woman  who  climbs 
to  a  pedestal  and  stays  there. 

The  doctrine  of  freedom  has  spread  to  Japan 
and  now  has  female  converts  by  the  thousands. 
Now  the  Japanese  women  demand  not  only  a 
voice  in  the  government  of  their  native  land 
but  wish  to  set  moral  standards  for  their  men. 
They  express  advanced  ideas  on  eugenics  and 
stipulate  that  one  of  the  requisites  for  a  male 
who  aspires  to  marriage  shall  be  a  medical  ccr- 
tilicale,  setting  forth  in  definite  terms,  his  fitness 
therefor. 

In  California,  we  have  learned  at  first  hand 
the  truth  of  Lefcadio  Hearn's  statement  that  the 
Japanese  wives  are  gentle,  industrious,  kind,  hon- 
orable, cleanly  and  devoted.  In  the  United  States 
they  have  added  to  these  attributes  progressive- 
ness  to  such  an  extent  that  they  sent  over  the 
sea  the  doctrine  of  self-assertion  to  their  sis- 
ters. There  is  nothing  militant  about  the  Jap- 
anese woman  and  Japan  will  find  that  her  in- 
fluence will  make  for  constructivcncss  and  friend- 
sliip  with  foreign  nations. 


The  President's  Fortune 

In  refusing  $150,000  for  the  first  article  written 
by  him  after  leaving  the  White  House,  President 
Wilson  revealed  his  fine  American  principles. 
His  modesty  in  claiming  that  it  would  be  taking 
an  unfair  advantage  of  the  publishing  syndicate 
which  made  him  the  offer,  giving  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  sum  was  in  excess  of  its  actual  worth, 
shows  him  to  value  the  dignity  of  his  position 
far  above  gold. 

His  history  of  the  World  War  will  be  beyond 
price,  not  only  in  our  country  but  in  every  corner 
of  the  big  world.  To  peruse  his  "History  of  the 
.\merican  People"  is  to  ac(|uaint  ourselves  with 


the  very    palpable     fact    thai  Wnodrow  Wilson 
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was,  by  his  profound  Uiio\vlc<l.y:i'  of  tin.-  boiu-  and 
sinew  of  this  nation,  liti  rall\  pri  parid  in  "a 
school  for  presidents." 

Strike  Against  a  Sliding  Scale 

Workers  of  the  Ncwbcrn  Iron  Works  and  Sup- 
ply Company,  New  York,  for  whom  a  sliding 
scale  of  pay  had  been  arranged  as  a  means  of 
keeping  the  plant  in  operation,  went  on  a  strike. 

The  trouble  began,  when  the  men  received 
their  pay  checks  for  the  week.  Their  pay  was 
to  depend  on  a  scale  which  would  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  the  volume  of  work  performed. 

This  plan,  according  to  E.  L.  Willis,  man- 
ager of  the  company,  was  never  put  into  actual 
effect,  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the 
week  it  was  found  by  the  management  that  the 
employees'  pay,  based  on  the  sliding  scale,  would 
have  been  considerably  under  the  second  10 
per  cent  cut  that  he  had  proposed  and  over  which 
the  men  had  made  such  a  strenuous  protest. 
Rather  than  carry  through  the  sliding  scale  he 
informed  the  men  of  his  action  and  paid  them 
on  the  basis  of  the  10  per  cent  reduction. 

Dissatisfaction  deevloped  on  the  part  of  the 
men.  Later  developments,  however,  go  to  show 
lliat  all  of  them  do  not  agree  in  this.  One  num- 
ber of  the  force  said: 

"I  am  going  to  stay  on  the  job,  as  I  am  sure 
that  times  will  become  better  and  that  the  man- 
agement will  give  us  a  fair  deal  and  will  pay  us 
more  money  just  as  soon  as  they  can.  T  have  a 
wife  and  family  and  cannot  afford  to  go  on  a 
strike,  no  matter  what  the  rest  of  the  men  think." 

Mr.  Wilils  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  men  will 
return  to  work  soon.  He  wishes  it  to  be  known 
that  the  management  of  the  company  has  never 
given  up  the  actual  supervision  and  running  of 
the  plant,  but  that  he  had  promised  to  pay  the 
men  on  sliding  scale  according  to  the  amount  of 
business.  From  now  on,  he  states,  the  concern 
will  run  on  a  salary  basis  entirely. 

Mis  action  in  paying  the  men  at  a  10  per  cent 
cut  in  wages  instead  of  forcing  them  to  accept 
less,  as  would  have  been  the  case  under  the 
sliding  scale,  is  expected  to  be  fmally  accepted 
by  them  as  evidence  that  the  company  has  given 
them  a  fair  deal.  The  purpose  of  the  cut  was 
to  keep  running  and  not  merely  to  reduce 
expenses. 


TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES  IN  FRANCE 
Woolens — 

This  industry  before  the  war,  used  a  greater 
amount  of  raw  material  than  any  of  the  other 
textile  industries.  Seventeen  factories  which 
were  destroyed  during  the  war,  combed  over 
100,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  All  of  these  de- 
stroyed factories  are  again  at  work,  those  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Roubaix  and  Tourcoing  produc- 
ing at  their  pre-war  rate,  while  those  of  I'^ourmies 
are  producing  at  only  about  50  per  cent  of  their 
pre-war  capacity.  Of  the  2,(KX),(XX)  spindles  at 
work  in  these  factories  before  the  war,  over 
1.000,000  were  situated  in  the  Roubaix-Tourcoing 
district.  Nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of 
these   arc   again   producing.     Of  tlie  balance  of 
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I,(;(X),(X)()  spindles  which  were  situated  in  the 
.Somme  and  I'as-de-Calais  regions,  only  450,(HK) 
are  again  at  work. 

As  regards  carding,  of  the  184  establishments 
devoted  to  this  work  destroyed  during  the  war, 
145  have  resumed  operation,  producing  115,400 
kilograms  of  material  per  week,  as  against  the 
1914  production  of  164,000  kilograms  per  week. 

.\  large  part  of  the  wooden  yarn  prepared  in 
the  .devastated  regions  was  made  into  cloth  on 
the  spot.  Of  46.000  looms  occupied  in  this  work, 
destroyed  during  the  war,  22,000  were  at  Roubaix 
and  15,(XX)  at  Fourmies,  and  the  balance  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cambrcsis.  Since  the  Armistice, 
in  the  Roubaix  district.  13,000  looms  have  resumed 
work,  with  a  weekly  production  of  1,100,000 
meters  of  cloth,  as  against  the  weekly  production 
of  1,5(X),0(X)  meters  in  1914.  At  Fourmies  and 
Canibresis,  only  about  54  per  cent  of  the  pre- 
war production  has  as  yet  been  attained. 
Cotton- 
Three  million  spindles  w'ere  destroyed  in  the 
devastated  regions  of  France  during  the  war. 
They  were  distributed  as  follows:  1,700,(KX)  in  the 
Lille  neighborhood  and  1,300,00  in  the  Roubaix- 
Tourcoing  neighborhood.  At  Lille,  they  were 
distributed  in  36  factories  of  which  27  arc  again 
at  work  at  full  capacity  with  1,100.000  spindles 
actually  repaired  and  270,000  new  ones  being 
installed.  At  Roubaix,  the  factories  were  not  so 
severe  damaged  as  at  Lille.  One  million  spindles 
arc  again  in  operation.  Fourteen  thousand  five 
hundred  cotton  looms  were  destroyed  in  these 
same  neighborhoods  during  the  war.  Of  this 
total,  8000  arc  again  in  action. 
Linen — 

Of  all  the  textile  industries,  that  of  linen  suf- 
fered most  severely  during  the  war  and  has  been 
llic  slowest  in  recovering.  The  stocks  found  on 
hand  by  the  Germans  at  the  various  linen  plants 
were  entirely  destroyed  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
plants  were  actually  set  on  tire  or  blown  up  by 
dynamite.  I^'urthcr,  the  only  French  factory 
making  tile  machinery  necessary  to  this  industry 
was  completely  destroyed,  nothing  but  rusty  iron 
and   a   few   bricks   being  left  at   tlie   singing  of 


the  Armistice.  .\t  llie  i)rcsent  moment,  thrce- 
<|uarters  of  the  buildings  used  in  this  industry 
have  been  reconstructed,  but  only  2(J0,(X)0  spindles 
of  the  675.(K)0  destroyed,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lille,  are  again  in  action. 

The  linen  thread  produced  was  all  manufac- 
tured into  cloth  by  some  20,000  looms  in  the 
Department  of  the  North.  All  of  these,  with 
the  exception  of  900  in  one  small  plant,  were 
destroyed.  At  the  present  moment,  11,000  are 
again  in  operation.  producin.g  about  950,0(X)  pieces 
per  year,  as  against  2,0(K),0(X)  before  the  war.  An- 
other difficulty  which  faced  the  linen  industry 
was  that  of  securing  raw  material  which,  before 
the  war,  came  largely  from  Russia.  This  diffi- 
culty has  caused  many  of  the  linen  establishments 
to  replace  linen  thread  with  helm. 
Steel  Industry  Recovers — 

The  rapid  recovery  of  the  French  steel  indus- 
try should  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  already 
mentioned.  The  company  at  the  present  time  is 
centering  all  its  efforts  on  reconstructing  its 
works  at  Valenciennes.  Five  blast  furnaces  are 
in  the  course  of  construction,  and  an  entire  new 
plant  has  been  erected.  A  new  electric  gener- 
ating station  is  also  now  in  operation,  four  others 
will  later  be  added. 

The  Thomas  type  plant,  which  was  removed 
to  Germany,  is  in  the  process  of  being  re-assem- 
bled and  one  furnace  of  the  Martin  type  started 
work  on  September  14lh.  The  entire  plant  will 
not  be  in  operation,  however,  before  the  end 
of  1921. 

The  Company's  mills  at  Jarvillc,  comprising 
four  blast  furnaces,  fortunately  escaped  destruc- 
tion, but  only  two  furnaces  are  in  operation,  be- 
cause of  the  coal  shortage.  The  "Societe  des 
Forges  ct  .'\cieries"  obtains  much  of  its  coal 
supply  from  the  mines  of  Picnne,  which  were 
completely  destroyed  by  the  Germans.  The 
process  of  pumping  the  mines  dry  is  progress- 
ing rapidly,  an  average  of  24,000  cubic  meters 
being  taken  out  daily.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
work  will  be  completed  early  in  the  coming  year. 
The  company  recently  took  over  the  Societe  des 
Usines  de  rEspcrance  a  Tf)Uvroil  and  the  Societe 


STATEMENT 

At  the  Close  of  Business  December  31,  1920 

FRENCH  AMERICAN  BANK  OF  SAVINGS 

SAVINGS  AND  COMMERCIAL 

108  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

_  s  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

Member  of  j  xhe  Federal  Reserve  System 

RESOURCES 

First   MortRaRC   Loans  on    Real    Estate  $  4,596.564.52 

J-.ank    I'remists   514.300.00 

S.iff    r)ciK)sit   Vaults,    Furniture   and    I-'ixtures   200. 00 

Kc.il    Estate    12.450.00 

I'nitcd  States.  Municipal  and  (lllier  Jtonds   4.429,472.67 

Collateral  and  Personal  Loans   3,901,439.27 

Letters  of  Credit,  etc   228.0.S2.03 

CASH  ON  HAND  IN  BANK   2.336,754  80 

Total  Resources   $16,052,233.29 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  Paid  In   » 

Surplus    275.000.00 

Undivided    Profits    ^?5-2?f^^ 

Contingent   Fund    ,ti-"VA, 

Letters   of   Credit,   etc   ,  fSc'S^nS^ 

The   Federal   Reserve  Bank  

DEPOSITS    12,767,310.16 

Tot,-il   Li.-ibilities   $16,052,233.29 
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Directors 
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S.    Bissinger  Charles  Carpy  .T.    S.    Godeau  Roger  Bocqueraz 
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Metallurgiqiic   dc    ront-;\-Vc!ulin.     Tn   order  lo 
carry  on  tin-  work  of  rrconstruction,  the  Com- 
pany iloublcd  its  capital  last  October,  bringing 
it  to  a  total  of  46,000,000  francs. 
Finance 

The  Bank  of  France,  in  its  statement  for  the 
week  ending  December  9th,  1920,  shows  an  in- 
crease in  its  gold  holdings  of  2,954,000  francs. 
An  increase  in  silver  holdings  of  6,377,000  francs 
is  also  noted.  A  further  heavy  contraction  in 
note  circulation,  653,230,000  francs,  is  reported. 
Tiie  statement  for  the  week  follows: 

Ordinary  Savings  Banks 

The  "Caisse  dcs  Depots  ct  des  Consignations" 
reports  that  in  the  period  from  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  10th  of  December,  it  received  on  de- 
|iosit  from  Ordinary  Savings  Banks  7,034,808 
francs.  Withdrawals  during  the  same  period 
totaled  13,720,709  francs,  giving  an  excess  of  with- 
drawals over  deposits  of  6,785,901  francs.  The 
excess   of  deposits   over  withdrawals   from  the 


1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  December,  1920,  is 
562,743,174  francs. 

Dec.  9,  1920       Changes  for  Week 
Francks.  Francs. 

In  France    3,549,695,769  Inc.  2,954,000 

A1)voad    1,948,367,056  No  change 


Total    5,498,062,825  Inc.  2,954,000 

.Silver    265,589,495  Inc.  6.377,000 

Bills  discounted         3,337,818,298  Dec.  117,293,000 

Advances    2,176,709,000  Inc.  137,829.000 

Note   circulation  37,920,076,370  Dec.  653,230,000 

Treasury  deposits....  152,881,000  Inc.  42,371,000 
General  deposits        3,863,327,894  Dec.  53,538,000 


BOOK  WORTH  $510  RESCUED  FROM  JUNK 

The  most  interesting  book  in  the  library  of 
.\nierican  and  British  history,  owned  by  Dr. 
I'rank  P.  O'Brien,  and  sohl  last  week  at  the  An- 
derson Galleries,  was  tiic  copy  of  Joseph  Glan- 
vil's  "Saducismus  Triumphatus;  or,  Full  and  Plain 
Evidence  Concerning  Witches  and  .Apparitions," 
published  in  London  in  1682.  It  belonged  lo 
Cotton  Mather  and  is  annotated  by  him.  It  was 
bought  by  Lathrop  C.  Harper  for  $510. 

It  had  disappeared  and  was  thought  to  be 
among  the  lost  books  of  the  world.  About 
two  years  ago,  however,  it  came  to  light  once 
more.  It  was  found  amid  the  discarded  junk 
of  an  attic  and  was  bought  by  Dr.  O'Brien, 
among  hundreds  of  other  volumes.  He  sold  the 
book  sonn  afterward  for  a  dollar.  The  new  pur- 
chaser, a  historian,  who  quickly  discovered  what 
it  was,  sold  it  back  to  Dr.  O'Brien  for  the  same 
sum. 

The  work  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  treats 
of  the  possibility  of  witches  and  apparitions;  the 
Second  of  their  real  existence.  It  was  used  by 
Cotton  Mather  in  making  his  witchcraft  accusa- 
tions and  in  the  writing  of  liis  "Wonders  of 
the  Invisible  World,"  which  appeared  in  1692. 
Even  in  1688  Cotton  Mather  was  anchored  in 
the  delusion  that  must  always  be  connected  with 
his  name.  In  that  year  he  examined  the  Good- 
win cliild  in   Pioston,  pronounced  her  bcvvitchef! 

Wanted — Homes  for  Homeless  Children 

The  greatest  service  you  can  render  God 
and  humanity  is  to  give  a  good  home  and 
Christian  training  to  one  of  California's 
homeless  boys  and  girls.  Write  today  for 
information  about  children  from  seven  to 
twelve  years.  Legal  adoption  optional. 
Non-sectarian.  Address 

Children's  Home  Society  of  California 

2414  Griffith  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
or 

64  Bacon  Building,  Oakland 


and  brought  abiuU  the  hanging  of  the  woman, 
Goody  (ilox  er. 

In  1689  he  published  his  account  of  that  case 
under  the  title  of  "Late  Memorable  Provinces 
Relating  to  Witchcraft  and  Possession."  The 
execution  and  book  spread  the  alarm  of  witch- 
craft through  the  whole  colony,  and  the  Salem 
horror  was  the  outcome  of  it.  So  when  Governor 
Phips  in  1692  sought  some  one  to  justify  the 
things  that  had  been  done  in  Salem,  he  turned 
to  Mather,  who  was  tlie  acknowledged  authority 
on  the  subject.  Mather  was  ready  for  the  task 
and  produced  "Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World." 

Increase  Mather  used  and  quoted  the  Glanvil 
book  in  his  "Cases  of  Conscience  Concerning 
Evil  Spirits  Personating  Man,"  published  in  1693. 
Even  after  all  others  saw  more  clearly,  Cotton 
Mather  persisted  in  his  belief.  In  1700,  in  his 
"Magnolia,"  he  repeated  his  former  views  and 
showed  no  regret  that  through  his  influence  many 
innocent  men  and  women  had  died  on  the  scaf- 
fold. In  1723,  five  years  before  his  death,  he 
again  asserted  the  same  attitude.  In  his  diary 
of  1724  he  declared  himself  martyred  by  the  con- 
tumely of  his  fellow  men,  and,  so  far  as  is  known, 
he  died  in  the  conviction  long  avowed. 

The  volume  is  scarred  by  fire,  as  if  some  one 
had  thrown  it  into  the  llames  and  it  had  been 
rescued  from  the  burning. 


Prices  Skid 

While  it  is  .gratifying  to  the  holders  of  slender 
purses  to  note  the  ever  decreasing  prices  of 
clothes  in  the  shop  windows,  the  purchasers  of 
garments  at  ridiculously  inflated  prices  a  few 
months  ago  cannot  repress  a  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion at  the  clothing  and  shoe  profiteers.  It  was 
the  poor  people  who  suffered,  the  working  classes 
who  spent  their  increased  wages  for  unaccus- 
tomed finery.  Rich  people  had  plenty  of  fine 
clothes  from  normal  times  and  added  but  spar- 
in.gly  to  their  wardrobes,  not  only  on  account  of 
bad  taste  of  expensive  dressing  in  war  time  but 
also  as  a  rebuke  to  the  profiteers.  In  this  city, 
it  was  the  Iiabitual  thing  to  send  to  New  York 
for  wearing  apiKircl  and  have  it  mailed  by  parcel 
post,  as  our  own  merchants  have  the  legitimate 
excuse  that  they  have  to  pay  frieght  charges, 
making  an  appreciable  difference  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  prices.  Many  found  this 
a  saving  of  sufficient  importance  in  these  extrava- 
gant times  to  continue  it  to  the  prest-nt  recon- 
struction period. 

Our  local  merchants  are  having  the  same  ex- 
perience as  those  in  t!ie  east  in  findin.g  it  neces- 
sary to  reduce  forces  on  account  of  fallen  prices. 
Our  large  shop-peekers  arc  kept  busy  denying 
reports  that  after  discharging  numbers  of  em- 
ployees they  re-en,ga,ged  some  of  them  at  a  wage 
reduced  20  per  cent.  The  unemployed  are  com- 
ing out  from  all  avenues  of  employment.  In  the 
printers'  trade,  for  instance,  whose  wages  were 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  increased  and  ordered  re- 
troactive back  to  September  1st,  there  seems  to 
be  a  slump  judging  from  the  numbers  of  printers 
looking  for  work.  The  recent  increase  was  a 
hardship  to  employers  not  sharing  in  the  deluge 
of  government  and  election  printing.  Notwith- 
standing the  big  rise  in  painr,  many  print- 
in.g  plants  made  tlie  record  profits  of  their  lives. 

The  shipping  industry  is  discharging  seamen  of 
all  grades,  workmen  and  office  forces,  while  ships 
are  being  laid  up  out  of  commission,  owing  to 
lack  of  trade. 

We  arc  told  that  all  tliese  tilings  have  trans- 
pired as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  war,  that 
we  must  accept  them  as  inevitable  and  have  hope 
and  patience  for  better  days.  Some  of  us  will, 
but  most  of  us  will  be  a  bit  sulky  about  it. 


Of  course  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  woman's 
suprc'macy." 

"Think  not?  h'rom  the  lime  a  boy  sits  under 
a  street-light  playing  with  toats  until  he  is  blind 
and  old  and  toothless  he  has  to  explain  to  some 
woman  why  he  didn't  come  home  earlier." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  • 


The  colonel,  who  was  known  not  to  have  spent 
all  his  early  career  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  called  his  command  together 
and  given  them  a  Biblical  address.  The  rest  of 
the  officers'  mess  were  kidding  him  about  it. 

"You're  a  fine  old  reprobate  to  be  quoting 
Scripture,"  declared  the  jigadier  brindle.  "Why 
I'll  bet  you  a  tenner  you  can't  even  quote  the 
Lord's  Prayer." 

"Done,"  said  the  cf)loncl  promptly,  and  began, 
"  'Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep — '  " 

Here's  the  ten,  colonel,"  gasped  One  Star, 
and  then,  turning  to  the  others,  added,  "by  gosh, 
boys,  I  didn't  think  he  knew  it."— American 
Legion  Weekly. 


ASSOCIATED  BANKS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

SFXURITY  SAVINCS  B.\NK,  316  Montmomery  street 
I-or  the  half  year  endnig  Decemher  31,  1920,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  savings  deposits,  payable  on  and  after  January 
3,  1921.  Dividends  not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear 
the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from  January  1, 
1921.  Deposits  made  on  or  before  January  10,  1921  will 
earn  interest  from  January  1,  1921.  ' 
 EDWARD  D.  OAKLEY,  Secretary. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

HUMBOLDT  S.WINGS  BANK,  783  Market  street, 
near  Fourth.  For  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  1920, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per 
cent  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  payable  on  and 
after  January  3,  1921.  Dividends  not  called  for  are  added 
to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
January  1,  1921.  Deposits  made  on  or  before  January  10, 
1921,  will  earn  interest  from  January  1,  1921. 

H.  C.  KLEVESAHL,  Cashier. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

n.\NK  OF  IT.'VLY,  southeast  corner  Montgomery  and 
Clay  streets.  Market  Street  Branch,  junction  Market,  Turk 
and  Mason  streets.  For  the  half  year  ending  December 
31.  1920,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four 
(4)  jier  cent  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  payable 
on  and  after  January  3rd,  1921.  Dividends  not  called  for 
are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the 
principal  from  January  1,  1921.  Deposits  made  on  or 
before  Tajuiary  10,  1921,  will  earn  interest  from  January 
1,  192K 

A.  P.  GIANNINI,  President. 

KING^COAL 

HIGH  IN  HEAT  UNITS; 
LOW  IN  ASH. 

FOR  SALE  BY 
ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

King  Coal  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE: 
EXCHANGE  BLOCK 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Wholesale  Only 
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Social 

By  TANTALUS 


Miss  Margaret  Madison  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  D.  Madison  of  Gough  street,  left 
recently  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Beaver,  for 
Europe,  where  she  will  remain  until  summer. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grattan  D.  Phillips,  who  arc 
motoring  in  the  south  on  their  honeymoon,  arc 
in  Coronado  at  present. 


Mrs.  Dent  Robert  is  staying  at  the  Palace, 
and  is  receiving  a  warm  welcome  from  her  many 
friends  here,  who  miss  her  greatly  since  she  took 
up  her  residence  in  Coronado.  When  the  Charity 
Ball  reason  rolls  round,  the  ladies  of  the  com- 
mittee bemoan  her  absence,  for  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  give  the  event  wonderful  publicity,  and 
she  had  the  gift  of  winning  people  to  take  a  keen 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  ball. 

Mrs.  Robert  is  looking  very  pretty  and  smart. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Knox  were  hosts  at 
a  dinner  at  their  Green  street  home  on  New 
Year's  evening.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Pinckney  Helm,  Major  Ford  and  Major 
Harrison,  U.  S.  A. 


Col  Thornwcll  Mullaly,  chairman  of  the  Christ- 
mas Fund  for  the  wounded  and  sick  service  men 
in  the  local  hospitals,  announces  that  the  com- 
mittee was  able  to  give  1765  men  each  a  useful 
present,  together  with  fruits  and  candy  and  an 
additional  sum  was  presented  to  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Seamen's  Institute  for  needy  ser- 
vice men. 


Mrs.  Clarence  M.  I.cavy  of  this  city  has  been 
spending  the  past  six  weeks  in  New  York.  She 
will  sail  soon  for  Europe,  Italy  being  her  first 
objective. 


Mis^  Ilclt-ne  Comtc,  vvlio  returned  rrcrntlj' 
from  an  eastern  trip,  lias  resumed  her  studies 
at  U.  C. 


?ifr.  and  Mrs.  .^rtluir  Jolin  Owen  were  hosts 
to  a  party  of  friends  at  the  Infant  Shelter  ball, 
where  Mrs.  Owen's  vivacious  beauty  was  the 
subject  of  unusual  compliment. 

Mrs.  Belle  Moore,  a  sparkling  brunette  beauty, 
was  charming  in  a  gown  of  green  and  gold. 

Miss  Edna  de  Vccki  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
young  girls  at  the  ball,  her  radiant  complexion 
and  soft  brown  eyes  being  charmingly  framed 
by  a  soft  cream  chifTon  gown  in  clinging  lines, 
llie  only  ornament  being  a  long  girdle  in  a  design 
worked  out  in  pearls  and  turquoise. 

Mrs.  Atkinson  was  a  picture  in  early  Victorian 
costume,  and  many  thought  she  should  have  won 
the  first  prize.  The  Spanish  costume,  which  was 
awarded  the  prize,  was  a  bit  untidy;  but  judges, 
of  whom  Miss  Edna  Goodrich  was  one,  thought 
it  worthy  the  distinction  which  they  bestowed 
upon  it. 

The  professional  part  of  the  entertainmint  was 
a  success, — tlie  part  of  it  that  appealed  to  the 
eye;  but  that  which  had  to  be  heard  to  be  appre- 
ciated, went  down  in'  tlie  history  of  Palace  balls 


A.  W.   BEST  ALICE  BEST 

BEST'S  ART  SCHOOL 

162S  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
Phone  Franklin  4175 
Life  Classes  Day  and  Night 
No  Vacations 
Illuatrating,  Sketching.  Painting 


unrecorded,  for  the  reason  that  the  guests  were 
so  absorbed  in  their  own  gaiety  and  the  conver- 
sation of  their  friends  that  they  did  not  pause 
to  listen  to  professionally  engaged  vocal  efforts, — 
a  sure  test  that  they  were  having  a  good  time. 


The  next  event  to  absorb  society  will  be  tlic 
Mardi  Gras.  Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron  is  as  al- 
ways at  the  head  and  front  of  the  preparations. 
The  Children's  Hospital  beneficiary  of  the  annual 
carnival  w^as  the  favorite  charity  of  her  mother, 
the  late  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  through  whose 
brilliance  and  devotion  society  made  this  event 
its  most  active  endeavor.  Mmes.  Augustus 
Taylor,  Latham  M.  Mullin,  Walter  Martin,  Norris 
Davis.  Horace  Hill,  Templeton  Crocker,  Julian 
Tiiornc,  H.  H.  Scott  and  Henry  Kicrstadt  arc 
concentrating  upon  tlie  details  of  the  ball. 


Mrs  John  KilgarifF  gave  a  tea  at  the  Fairmont 
'.his  week  in  compliment  to  her  daughter-in-law, 
Mrs.  Lester  Kilgariff  (nee  Francis  Cutting), 
whose  husband.  Lieutenant  Kilgariff,  U.  S.  A., 
leaves  soon  with  his  regiment  for  Honolulu. 


Captain  Civalleri,  naval  attache  of  the  Italian 
embassy  in  Washington,  is  expected  to  visit  San 
I'rancisco  this  winter. 


Mrs  C.  P.  Overton  of  this  city  is  at  Cannes, 
whicii  is  enjoying  a  post-war  season  of  gaiety. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  baulkncr  of  Washington 
street  are  in  Italy.  They  write  to  San  Francisco 
friends  that  Italy  seems  to  be  the  Mecca  of  travel- 
ing .'\mericans  this  year,  and  that  music  and  art 
generally  are  receiving  welcome  impetus. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dewey  Van  Wyck  are  in  Swit- 
zerlanil.  where  they  went  to  place  their  son  in 
school.  They  plan  to  remain  abroad  for  five 
years.  When  they  return  they  will  build  a  hand- 
some residence  of  Spanish  architecture  on  Broad- 
way. They  will  spend  a  year  in  Spain  studying 
Spanish  architecture. 


The  invitations  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay  M. 
Greene  have  sent  to  seventy-five  friends  read: 

"The  days  of  old,  the  days  of  gold,  the  days 
of  '49. 

"You  arc  rcspeclivelv  invited  to  a  party  in 
comemmeration  of  them  happy  days  on  Saturday, 
Jan.  15,  1921,  wich  the  same  will  come  off  at  a 
shack  occopied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay  M.  Greene 
on  tile  Hyde  Road  where  it  X'es  Russian  Hill. 

P.  .S. — .Store  clothes  and  swell  rags  is  for- 
bidden and  you  will  dress  like  folks  of  them 
aforesaid  days." 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Frank  Marcus  gave  a  dinner 
dance  at  their  home  on  Green  street  New  Year's 
eve  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Marcus'  sister,  Mrs.  Frank 
V.  McPcak  of  Los  Angeles,  who  is  visiting  her. 
On  Friday  Mrs.  Marcus  entertained  at  luncheon 
and  Wednesday  Mrs.  S.  A.  Pacheco,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Peak's  aunt,  presided  at  a  tea  at  the  St.  Francis,  to 
which  twenty  of  her  niece's  San  Francisco  friends 
and  former  class-mates  at  U.  C.  were  invited. 

l-'rom  here,  Mrs.  McPeak  goes  to  Arizona  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  later  she  and  her  husband  will 
go  to  New  York  to  enjoy  the  opera  season. 


Miss  Gertrude  Owen  was  hostess  at  a  charming 
tea  at  the  Palace  this  week  in  honor  of  Miss 
Helen  Hammersmith,  who  is  returning  to  school 


in  New  York.  Besides  the  young  girls  in  the 
parly,  there  were  present  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Owen, 
the  pretty  hostess'  mother,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin, 
Mrs.  Frank  Pinckney  Helm  and  Miss  Gay. 


The  De  Young  Gift  to  S.  F. 

Notwithstanding  cold  and  gloomy  weather, 
10,000  people  sat  outdoors  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
last  Sunday  at  the  interesting  ceremonies  of  the 
acceptance  by  San  Francisco  of  M.  H.  de 
Young's  splendid  gift, — the  Memorial  Museum 
with  its  art  treasures.  But  there  was  the  warmth 
of  enthusiasm  and  appreciation, — a  sympathy 
between  the  donor  and  the  public.  All  San 
Francisco  has  long  been  aware  of  Mr.  de  Young's 
intense  desire  to  found  and  present  this  museum 
and  his  happiness  at  the  moment  of  achievement 
was  reflected  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  who 
assembled  to  witness  the  presentation. 

A  fine  museum  is  an  institution  whose  far- 
reaching  influence  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
It  is  a  living  book  of  knowledge,  which  fosters 
latent  tendencies  toward  different  arts,  crafts  and 
sciences  and  causes  to  spring  into  life  apprecia- 
tion of  the  wonders  of  man's  work  through  the 
ages,  and  resolution  to  achieve  some  worthy  re- 
sult. It  is  a  place  in  which  to  get  away  from 
the  routine  of  daily  life,  where  one  can  wander 
and  live  in  imagination  through  centuries  of  the 
past  and  dream  of  Eutopia  of  the  future.  It  is 
tlie  chosen  birth  place  of  Ambition,  the  shrine 
where  devotees  lay  their  treasures. 

Now  San  Francisco  has  one,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  de  Young  through  a  stretch  of 
twenty-six  years. 

Herbert  Fleishhacker,  president  of  the  Park 
Commission;  William  F.  Humphrey,  chairman; 
Senator-elect  Shorlridge  and  .Mayor  Rolph  spoke, 
all  lauding  the  museum  and  the  donor's  gen- 
erosity. 

William  II.  McCarthy  presented  a  bronze 
pla(|ue  from  the  Memorial  Museum  Club  and 
Charles  E.  Penez,  the  curator,  a  superb  basket 
of  pink  roses  from  the  museum  staff.  The  petals 
will  fade  and  fall,  the  w'ords  that  accompanied 
them  will  live,  as  they  expressed  the  sentiments 
of  all  those  who  realize  the  significance  to  the 
cultural  structure  of  San  Francisco.  They  were: 
"With  every  flower  of  this  basket  goes  an  ex- 
pression of  our  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  your 
.generosity,  our  good  wishes  for  your  continued 
prosperity  and  happiness,  and  gratitude  for  your 
Kindness." 


In  Burlingame 

A  brochure  has  just  appeared,  "Burlingame 
I'>allads,"  by  Wheaton  Hale  Brewer,  singing  the 
praises  of  Burlingame.     Not  the  Burlingame  of 
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fashion,  gaiety  and  wealth  that  wc  conjure  when 
we  hear  the  name,  but  a  peaceful  town  of  homes, 
where  the  riches  are  tlie  works  of  Nature.  To 
read  the  little  volume  creates  a  mood  for  "a 
little  place  in  the  country."  The  following 
is  characteristic: 

HOME  SONG 
Gold  and  chrysoprase  a  setting  make 

Oh  little  home  of  mine. 
Where  meadowlarks   sing   happily   all  day; 
Where  sparrows  twitter  in  the  vine, 
And  by  the  blue  bay's  gleaming  line 
The  children  laugh  and  play. 

I  leave  yon  in  the  early  morning  light 

When  dewdrops  sparkle  clear 
And  the  flowers  wave  a  shy,  aloof  goodbye. 

Yet  through  the  day  your  seem  so  near, 

I  almost  turn  around  to  hear 
The  busses  bumble  by. 

And  every  night  when  I  come  home 

I  simply  have  to  race 
Across  the  buttercups  and  grass  to  see 

Tliat  you  are  safely  in  your  place. 

And  when  I  sec  my  garden's  face 
Home  just  smiles  back  at  me. 


Income  Tax  in  a  Nutshell 

WHO?  Single  persons  who  had  net  income  of 
$1000  or  more  for  the  year  1920;  married 
couples  who  had  net  income  of  $2000. 

WHEN?  March  15th,  1921,  is  the  linal  date  for 
filing  returns  and  making  first  payments. 

WHERE?  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
district  in  which  the  person  resides. 

HOW?  Full  directions  on  Form  1040A  and 
Form  104O;  also  the  law  and  regulations. 

WHAT?  Four  per  cent  normal  tax  on  taxable 
income  up  to  $4000  in  excess  of  exemption. 
Eight  per  cent  normal  tax  on  balance  of  taxable 
income.  Surtax  from  1  per  cent  to  65  per  cent 
on  net  incomes  over  $5000. 


A  lot  of  lioys  still  in  hospitals  would  be  glad 
to  pay  a  1920  tax.    How  al^out  yours? 

Remember  how  you  cliccrcd  on  Armistice  Day? 
Paying  your  income  ta.x  is  evidence  of  real 
patriotism. 

Taking  your  hat  ofT  vi'hen  the  band  plays  the 
national  anthem  doesn't  get  you  anything  with 
Uncle  Sam  unless  you  pay  your  income  tax. 

The  words  "peace  and  victory"  will  have  a 
holier  meaning  when  you  have  paid  your  in- 
come tax. 

Every  dollar  of  your  income  tax  goes  into 
the  common  till  for  the  common  good.  Pay  it 
today. 

It's  a  shallow  brand  of  patriotism  that  doesn't 
burn  as  brightly  in  time  of  peace  as  in  the  time 
of  stress.    Have  you  paid  your  income  tax? 

Bill  Hbhenzollern  is  saying  nothing  and  saw- 
ing wood.  But  he'd  be  yelling  his  head  ofif  at 
the  size  of  your  1920  income  tax  if  he  were  doing 
the  collecting. 

Receipt  for  an  income  tax  entitles  a  man  to 
talk  about  "our  part  in  the  war."  The  cost  in 
dollars  is  yet  to  be  met. 

If  the  war  had  not  been  won  in  1918,  what 
would  have  been  your  income  tax  for  1920?  Pay 
it  with  thankfulness. 

Remember  the  war  cost  billions.  Your  income 
tax  for  1920  helps  to  defray  part  of  it. 

Not  all  of  us  can  be  heroes,  but  all  of  us  can 
be  patriots.  Payment  of  your  income  tax  helps 
to  make  you  one. 

Be  thankful  you  are  paying  an  income  tax  to 
Uncle  Sam  and  not  an  indemnity  to  William 
Hohenzollcrn. 


Women  Must  Pay  Income  Tax 

The  income  tax  applies  to  women  as  well  as 
men.  Husband  and  wife  must  consider  the  in- 
come of  both  plus  that  of  minor  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  if  tlic  total  equals  or  exceeds  $2000  a 
return  must  be  filed.  A  minor  who  has  a  net 
income  in  his  own  right  of  $1000  or  more  must 
file  a  separate  return.  To  be  allowed  the  $2000 
exemption  a  married  person  must  be  living  with 
husband  or  wife  on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable 
year,  December  31st,  1920.  Divorcees,  persons 
separated  by  mutual  agreement,  widows  and  wid- 
owers, unless  they  arc  the  sole  support  of  others 
living  in  the  same  household,  in  which  case  they 
are  allowed  the  $2000  exemption  granted  the 
liead  of  a  family,  are  entitled  only  to  $1000 
exemption. 


Income  Tax  Instructions  on  Form 

Full  instructions  for  making  out  returns  are 
contained  on  the  forms,  copies  of  which  may  be 
obtained  from  collectors  of  internal  revenue. 
Persons  wliose  net  income  for  1920  was  $5000 
or  less  should  use   Form   1040A.     Those  with 


incomes  in  excess  of  $5000  should  use  Form  1040. 

Revenue  officers  will  visit  every  county  in  the 
United  Slates  to  assist  taxpayers  in  making  out 
their  returns.  The  date  of  their  arrival  and  the 
location  of  their  offices  will  be  announced  by  the 
press  or  may  be  ascertained  upon  inquiry  at  the 
offices  of  collectors.  This  advisory  service  is 
without  cost  to  taxpayers. 


Income  Tax  Rates  for  1920 

The  normal  tax  rate  for  1920  is  the  same  as 
for  1919—4  per  cent  on  tlie  first  $4000  of  net 
income  above  the  exemption  and  8  per  cent  on 
the  remaining  net  income.  This  applies  to  every 
citizen  an  dresidcnt  of  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  the  normal  tax  a  surtax  is  imposed 
upon  net  income  in  excess  of  $5000. 


The  Social  Register  for  1921  is  out.  It  records 
the  names  and  addresses  of  prominent  families 
grouped  together,  their  clubs,  the  marriages  and 
deaths  during  the  year,  the  maiden  names  of 
the  women  registered.  Also  it  lists  the  married 
by  their  maiden  names  to  facilitate  location. 


COMBINED  STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  HEAD  OFFICE  AND  BRANCHES 

BANK  OF  ITALY 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL  TRUST 

HEAD  OFFICE,   SAN  FRANCISCO 
MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
December  30,  1920 

RESOURCES 

First  Mortgage  Loans  on  Real  Estate  $40,5.';5,851.91 

Other  Loans  and  Discounts   54,571,764.30 

  $  95  127,616.21 

United  States  Bonds  and  Certificates  of  Indebtedness  $16,293,881.00 

.State,    County  and  Municipal   Bonds   11,761,983.72 

Other   Bonds    8,813,582,47 

Stock  in  Federal  Reserve  Bank    330,000.00 

TOTAL  U.  S.  AND  OTHER  SECURITIES   37,199,447.19 

Due  from  Federal   Reserve   Bank  $  6,506,874  33 

Cash  and  Due  from  Other  Banks   11,133,820.04 

TOTAL   CASH  AND   DUE  FROM   BANKS   17,640,694.37 

Banking  Premises,  Furniture,  Fixtures  and  Safe  Deposit  Vaults   5,050,335.99 

Other   Real   Estate   Owned   '30o!853.71 

Customers'  Liability  under  Letters  of  Credit  and   ,\ccept.'ince   978,927.86 

Interest  Earned  but  not  Collected   846,154.56 

Employees'   Pension  Fund   (Carried  on   Books  at)   '  i.oo 

Other    R^ources    320,654.19 

Total  Resources   $157,464,685.08 

LIABILITIES 

DEPOSITS    $140,993,545.37 

•Capital    Paid    In  $  9,000,000.00 

Surplus    .  .■   2,125,000.00 

^Undivided    Profits    ^,   1,788,240  24 

TOTAL  CAPITAL,   SURPLUS   AND   UNDIVIDED   PROFITS   12,913,240.24 

Dividends     Unpaid    541,617.71 

Discount    Collected    but    not    Earned   132.863.67 

Reserved   for  Taxes   and   Interest   Accrued   154,490.23 

Letters  of  Credit,  Acceptances  and  Time   Drafts   978,927.86 

Federal   Reserve   Bank  '  (U.   S.    Obligations)   1,750,000.00 

Total    Liabilities   ,   $157,464,685.08 

All  charge-ofTs,  expenses  and  interest  payable  to  end  of  half-year  have  been  deducted  in  above 
statement. 

A.  P.  Giannini  and  W.  R.  Williams,  being  separately  duly  sworn  each  for  himself,  says  that  said 
A.  P.  Giannini  is  President  and  that  said  W.  R.  Williams  is  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Italy,  the  Cor- 
poration above  mentioned,  and  that  every  statement  contained  herein  is  true  of  his  own  knowledge  and 
belief.  A.   P.  GIANNINI. 

W.  R.  WILLIAMS. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1920. 

THOMAS  S.  BURNES,  Notary  Public. 
♦.Authorized  capital  $10,000,000.00  will  be  fully  paid  up  July  1,  1921. 

JA  special  dividend  of  $900,000.00  was  paid  July  14,  1920,  by  the  bank  for  account  of  its  stock- 
holders to  the  Stockholders  Auxiliary  Corporation  (capital  stock  owned  by  the  stockholden's  of  the 
Bank  of  Italy.) 

The  Story  of  Our  Growth 

As  Shown  by  a  Comparative  Statement  of  Our  Resources: 

December  31,  1904   $285,436.97 

December  31,   1908   $2,574,004.90 

December   31,    1912   $11,228,814.56 

December  31,  1916   $39,805,995.24 

December  31,  1919      .      .      .  .$137,900,700.30 

December  3 1 ,  1 920    .    .  $157,464,685.08 

NUMBER    OF    DEPOSITORS,  221,788 

Savings  Deposits  made  on  or  before  January  10,  1921,  will  earn  interest 
from  January  1,  1921 
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T.  Daniel  Frawley's  Home  Welcome 

The  popularity  in  this  city  of  T.  Daniel  Fraw- 
ley  is  attested  by  the  demand  for  the  Town 
Talk  of  December  29th  containing  an  interview 
with  him. 

The  paper  was  a  day  late  in  reaching  the  News 
Company  on  account  of  a  last  of  the  year  rush. 
But  some  of  our  subscribers  receiving  it  Satur- 
day morning,  news  of  Frawley  was  bruited  about 
and  there  was  a  lively  demand  for  the  paper. 

Said  a  well-known  banker  of  our  town:  "I've 
often  wondered  how  such  a  fine  actor  and  good 
fellow  could  drop  out  of  our  midst  as  Frawley 
did.  So  he's  been  over  in  the  orient  making 
theatrical  history  for  them  with  American  and 
London  current  successes?  Well,  I'll  bet  it  was 
history  much  enjoyed  in  the  making.  I  would 
like  to  see  his  company.  It  must  be  a  good 
one, — he  never  had  any  other  kind."  We  have 
had  many  inquiries  as  to  his  address.  He  went 
to  Los  .\ngeles  "to  play  around  a  bit"  after  his 
long  siege  of  work,  but  will  return  to  the  Palace 
in  a  day  or  two. 

"Is  his  hair  as  black  as  it  used  to  be,  when  all 
the  matinee  girls  were  in  love  with  him?"  asked 
a  certain  society  matron. 

I  don't  think  black  has  shades,  but,  anyway,  the 
Frawley  hair  is  black,  and  its  owner  looks  about 
forty-two  or  three.  The  stage  keeps  people  young, 
if  they  have  good  health.  Mr.  Frawley  looks  to 
be  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  health.  Why 
shouldn't  he  be,  having  such  a  good  time,  change 
of  scene  and  prosperity  and  no  domestic  prob- 
lems to  solve, — for  he  never  had  that  mixed 
blessing,  a  wife. 

He  looks  a  bit  plump,  but  says  that  doesn't 
worry  him,  because  he  knows  a  way  to  reduce, — 
the  milk  diet.  He  tried  it  in  Honolulu  for  30 
days  in  connection  with  swimming  three  times 
a  day  at  Waikiki,  the  process  depriving  him  of 
every  superfluous  pound.  When  he  goes  cast 
he  intends  to  repeat  the  formula  before  setting 
forth  upon  his  next  tour. 

During  his  seasons,  and  while  traveling  on 
steamers,  he  boxes  with  members  of  his  company 
and  punches  the  medicine  ball.  He  never  smoked 
in  his  life,  except  in  plays  on  the  stage. 

Another  of  his  San  Francisco  friends  and  ad- 
mirers asked  if  he  had  make  a  fortune  in  the 
Far  East  commcricial  enterprises,  which  have 
made  fortunes  for  foreigners,— copra,  tin,  rubber, 
Lord  Leverhulme  "sunlight  soap,"  etc.  Mr. 
F'rawley  told  us  that  he  had  not  become  identified 
with  any  commercial  project,  but  had  concen- 
trated on  his  theatrical  ventures.  He  spoke  of 
the  time  when  he  visited  Los  Angeles,  whose 
population  was  then  60.00fJ  with  land  going  beg- 
ging, of  Seattle  when  lots  were  cheap  and  even 
when  he  neglected  to  buy  sand  lots  in  our  own 
valuable  Richmond  district.  However,  one  gath- 
ers that  his  constant  attention  to  theatrical  affairs 
has  placed  him  on  Easy  Street,  which  is  the  place 
of  abode  of  most  actors  and  actresses  nowadays. 


Alcazar 

The  mysteries  and  thrills  of  "For  the  Defense," 
absorbing  melodrama  at  the  Alcazar  this  week, 
will  be  followed  on  Sunday,  January  9th,  by  the 
merry  romanticisms  of  the  aftcr-the-war  comedy, 
"Civilian  Clothes,"  which  achieved  extraordinary 
success  for  its  alert  producer.  Oliver  Morosco. 
This  original  spoken  play  by  Thompson  Buchan- 
nan,  first  produced  at  the  Morosco  theater,  broke 
all  records  for  nearly  a  year.  Before  its  run 
there  was  ended  it  was  produced  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  other  large  cities  east  of  the  Rockies 
and  exerted  enormous  popular  appeal.    It  is  not 
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The  Stage 

a  war  play,  but  deals  with  the  period  when  .Amer- 
ican soldiers  were  returning  from  foreign  fields 
to  readjust  themselves  to  civil  life.  Captain 
Sam  McGinnis,  the  son  of  a  worthy  shoemaker, 
cartie  home  with  the  distinguished  service  medal 
for  valorous  achievement.  In  civil  attire  he  was 
a  less  romantic  figure  to  the  proud  Louisville 
belle,  the  girl  of  his  heart,  who  had  never  before 
seen  him  out  of  the  uniform  that  he  wore  while 
she  was  nursing  his  comrades  in  France.  He 
teaches  her  a  great  lesson,  by  assuming  the  pic- 
turcsfjue  garb  of  a  butler  in  her  father's  aristo- 
cratic household.  It  is  a  delightfully  merry  play, 
with  touches  of  pathos  and  universal  humanity. 
Dudley  .\yres  personates  the  typical  .\emircan 
soldier,  and  Elwyn  Harvey  the  capricious  Ken- 
lucky  belle,  with  distinctive  roles  for  Ben 
Erway,  Rafael  Brunetto,  Henry  Shumer,  Al 
Cunningham,  Frederick  Green,  Walter  Emerson, 
Emily  Pinter,  Emilie  Melville.  Edna  Packham, 
Anna  MacN'aughton  and  others. 

"The  Wonderful  Thing,"  to  follow  for  the 
first  time  on  this  coast,  Sunday,  January  16th, 
is  another  recent  Xew  York  success,  founded  on 
a  love  story  by  P'orest  Halsey,  the  novel  ro- 
mance of  a  little  convcnt-brc<l  French  eirl.  just 
stumbling  into  English,  and  it  has  the  fascinating 
and  dramatic  appeal  so  potent  in  "Peg  o'  My 
Heart." 


S.  F.  Syrr.phony  Orchestra 

The  next  popular  concert  will  be  given  by 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
Curran  theater  Sunday  afternoon,  the  programme 
being  made  up  mostly  of  familiar  light  classics. 

A  most  interesting  programme  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  next  pair  of  Symphony  concerts 
to  be  given  next  week  on  Friday  and  Sunday 
afternoons.  .At  these  concerts  Mahler's  first 
symphony  in  D  major  will  be  given  its  first  per- 
formance in  San  Francisco.  This  [s  the  first  time 
one  of  .Mahler's  symphonies  has  been  performed 
by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
local  music  lovers  are  looking  forward  to  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  one  of 
these  mighty  works,  which  constitute  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  to  modern  music.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  symphony,  Bach's  beautiful  "Double 
Concerto"  for  two  violins  will  be  oflFered  with 
Louis  Persinger  and  Artur  .\rgiewicz  playing  the 
solo  parts.  The  programme  will  open  with 
Cluck's  overture  to  "Iphigenie  in  Aulis." 


"The  Beggar's  Opera" 

After  fifty  ycarss'  absence.  "The  Beggar's 
Opera"  was  restored  last  week  to  the  Xew  York 
stage,  on  which,  for  well  over  a  century  and  a 
quarter,  it  had  been  one  of  the  entertainments 
of  the  town.  The  performance  at  the  Greenwich 
Village  theater  was  given  by  the  English  com- 
pany that  for  six  months  or  so  had  been  giving 
the  opera  in  London,  although  there  were  some 
new  singers  among  the  principals. 

The  production  is  a  charming  one,  and  the 
audience  began  to  find  it  so  after  wondering  cool- 
ly through  the  first  act  at  the  remarkable  dif- 
ferences it  presented  from  comic  opera  as  it  is 
at  present  understood  in  Broadway.  It  caught 
up  well  in  the  second,  and  began  to  find  the  tunes 
and  the  dances  well  worth  listening  to  and 
encoring,  and  the  sardonic  cynicism  of  the  lines 
and  the  situations  something  that  could  be  en- 
joyed. "Comic"  in  the  modern  sense  it  is  not. 
The  satirical  intention,  the  ironical  allusions  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  court  of  George 
II  are  still  pointed  enough  to  be  applicable  in 
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George  V's  time,  and  to  be  found  amusing; 
though  the  thrusts  at  Sir  Robert  Walpole  are 
today  more  elusive,  and  the  burlesque  of  the 
Italian  opera  of  Handel's  time  does  not  go  far 
enough  to  make  an  impression  todaj',  even  on 
those  ready  to  receive  one. 


Mme.  Ganna  Walska  Sails 

Mrs.  .Alexender  Smith  Cochran  (Mme  Ganna 
Walska)  sailed  last  week  on  the  Olympic  with 
her  husband  for  London,  where  they  will  spend 
four  days  and  then  go  to  Paris  and  later  to  Pau. 
The  singer  was  much  annoj'ed  because  she  could 
not  take  her  Polish  maid  to  London,  the  British 
consul  refusing  to  vise  the  passport.  He  ex- 
plained that  Poles  are  not  allowed  to  go  as 
visitors  to  England.  They  can  go  on  business 
only,  and  have  to  produce  proofs  to  that  effect. 
Mrs.  Cochran  had  to  be  content  to  send  her 
maid  on  from  Cherbourg  to  Paris,  to  wait  her 
there. 


In  New  York 

Ruth  Chatterton  is  playing  at  the  Empire  in 
Barrie's  play,  "Mary  Rose." 

Margaret  Wicherly  has  a  big  success  in  "Mixed 
Marriage"  at  the  Branhall. 

German  performances  of  French  operetta  are 
on  the  boards  of  the  Manhattan  Opera  House. 

Frank  Bacon  is  still  turning  them  away  in 
"Lightnin'." 

It  is  pathetic  to  read  of  the  "Erminie"  com- 
bination formed  by  Francis  Wilson  and  De  Wolf 
Hopper. 

Margaret  .Anglin  has  pleased  Xew  Yorkers  with 
her  "Woman  of  Bronze."  It  is  now  at  the  Frazce 
theater. 

Holbrook  Blinn  in  "The  Bad  Man"  is  fasci- 
nating the  big  metropolis. 


Toscanini 

The  Toscanini  concert  of  the  La  Scala  Orches- 
tra at  Carnegie  Hall.  January  3rd,  was  a  tremen- 
dous musical  and  social  success.  It  was  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Italian  Welfare  League 
and  netted  a  splendid  sum.  Italy  adores  Tos- 
canini, who,  during  the  war,  devoted  himself  to 
cheering  on  Italian  soldiers  by  the  finest  music 
he  could  give  them.  His  tour  of  the  country 
includes  San  Francisco. 


Happiness  consists  in  true  religion,  piety,  jus- 
tice, prudence,  temperance,  fortitude  and  the  con- 
tempt of  avarice  and  ambition.  They  in  whoso- 
ever these  virtues  dwell  eminently,  need  not 
kings  to  make  them  happy,  but  are  the  archi- 
tects of  their  own  happiness;  and  whether  to 
themselves  or  others  are  not  less  than  kings. — 
.Milton 


ALCAZAR 

THIS  WEF.K— Baffling  .Mystery  Play 
"FOR  THE  DEFENSE" 

WEEK  COMME.NCING  .NEXT  SLXD.W  M.\T.,  JAN  9 
Oliver  Morocco's  Supreme  Succe«i5 

The   EiH.rmouvIy    I'oi.ular   .\ft.r--r'v  War  Cnmr.W 

"Civilian  Clothes" 

This   is    the    Famous   .S[.f..ktr'.  I>rama 
NEW   ALCAZAR  COMPANY 
ni  I)I.EV  .WRES— ELWYN  H.VRVEY 
SfNDAY   M.XTIXEE.  JAN.    16— Recent   New   York  Hit 
Lillian   Trimble    Bradley's   Ideal  Romance 
Blending  Laughter,   Pathos.  Dramatic  Thrill 

■THE  WONDERFUL  THING" 

As  .\ppealing  as  "Peg  o'  My  Heart" 
Every   Evening — Matinees  Sunday,  Thursday,  Saturday 
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CRITERION  OF  ESTHETIC  ART 

There  is  no  ascertainable  criterion  of  aesthetic 
art.  All  criticism  is  necessarily  empirical.  It  is 
often  little  more  than  an  unfavorable  opinion  of 
Pegasus  expressed  by  a  man  who  is  accustomed 
to  riding  only  in  an  omnibus.  A  positive  basis 
of  criticism  is  impossible,  but  the  comparative 
method  of  estimating  imaginative  literature,  takes 
us  farther  away  from  a  reasonable  approximation, 
by  comparing  things  utterly  unlike,  and  rejecting 
those  of  most  recent  date  for  their  dissimilarity. 
It  rarely  helps  us  to  form  any  true  and  definite 
idea  of  the  relative  value  of  anything,  for  aside 
from  conformity  to  the  broad  principles  of  art, 
there  is  frequently  little  community  of  purpose 
or  method  among  the  greatest  artists.  The 
tyranny  of  the  literary  conventions  of  the  past 
has  always  been  one  of  the  strongest  obstacles 
to  progress  in  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
attempt  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  the  past,  simply  because  it  is  tlie 
influence  of  the  past,  is  presumptuous  and  in- 
jurious; but  wlu'ii  fresh  examinations  and  the 
changes  in  political  and  social  life  bring  about  the 
condemnation  of  old  errors  and  prejudices,  no 
matter  how  ancient  and  respectable,  it  is  the 
lowest  depth  of  mental  servility  to  defer  to  the 
Tory  spirit,  that  always  survives  for  a  generation 
or  two  the  ideas  which  are  efifectually  exploded 
by  the  thinking  men  of  the  time.  But  in  throw- 
ing away  the  conventions  of  other  days  we  are 
surely  under  no  obligation  to  discard  or  depre- 
ciate the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  art  that  grew 
up  under  their  shadows.  We  may  disapprove 
of  the  whole  spirit  of  many  books  written  in  a 
different  moral  atmosphere  from  ours,  and  yet 
experience  a  keen  delight  in  observing  their 
beauties  of  style  and  breadth  of  fantasy. 

And  we  can  be  ctiually  catholic  in  regard  to 
contemporary  authors.  My  friend,  the  laird  of 
Highdudgeon,  is  an  ardent  Monarchist,  an  aristo- 
crat (and,  it  must  also  be  admitted,  something 
of  a  snof),  whose  ideas  of  sociology  and  political 
economy  are  those  of  the  fifteenth  century;  but 
he  has  the  gift  of  confidences,  and  his  egotistical 
confessions  arc  absolutely  fascinating,  while  (and 
this  is  half  the  charm  of  his  matter)  his  com- 
mand of  beautiful  English  is  the  envy  of  all  his 
detractors,  among  whom  naturally  he  can  num- 
ber as  many  friends  as  enemies.  A  tine  old 
crusted  Tory  is  very  good  company  when  one 
is  desperately  in  need  of  rela.xation,  and  does  not 
wish  to  confess  to  a  liking  for  clowning  and 
balkt  dancing,  but  he  is  a  little  too  solemnly 
frivolous  for  one's  serious  moods.  Then  there 
is  Magnifico,  whose  ideas  arc  all  "advanced" — 
and  borrowed;  but  whose  heart  is  a  mere  organ. 
It  would  be  wronging  him  to  declare  that  he 
has  no  vanity.  He  makes  five  thousand  a  year 
by  frowning,  and  his  judicial  hesitation  is  so 
great,  that  his  unexpressed  dissents  and  endorse- 
ments have  made  him  an  honorary  member  of 
half  the  learned  societies  in  both  hemispheres. 
His  puckered  lips  carry  more  conviction  than 
all  the  eloquence  of  his  opponents.  He  has  a 
prodigious  conceit,  but  it  is  too  silent  to  aflford 
continual  amusement.  He  soon  is  so  in  love 
with  platitude  and  is  so  decorous  in  his  mental 
habits,  that  he  will  not  even  consent  to  be 
witty  with  other  people's  witticisms.  He  always 
writes  in  a  very  restrained,  judicial  and  correct 
fashion,  but  he  is  inercly  the  proxy  for  his 
opinions  and  his  gentility;  and  it  would  be  to 
the  decided  improvement  of  his  work,  if  he  would 
only  consent  to  err  occasionally  and  express  his 
own  ideas.  On  second  thought  I  perceive  1  am 
here  guilty  of  a  sad  fallacy.  I  may  afTcct  a  little 
contempt  of  Magnifico  in  his  absence,  but  I  am 
wofully  conscious  that  in  his  living  presence  I 
cannot  escape  his  ponderous  condescension.  He 
understands  the  value  and  impressivencss  of  dull- 
ness and  a  dignified  demeanor  in  this  world — 


but  then  he  attaches  a  greater  importance  to  its 
playthings  than  is  possible  for  me.  He  casts  a 
long  shadow  in  the  world,  and  is  tickled — but 
then  he  never  reflects  upon  the  longer  shadow 
of  Death.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  really 
worth  the  effort  of  keeping  up  the  farce  of  dig- 
nity. But  Magnifico  will  probably  never  lose  an 
iota  of  his  dignity  until  he  feels  the  cold  creep- 
ing up  his  legs,  and  kno\\s  that  he  is  in  the 
presence  of  the  arch  joker,  who  rings  down  the 
farce  a  tragedy,  lint  just  to  think  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  such  a  career,  and  the  philosophic  resig- 
nation one  can  derive  from  the  contcmi)lation 
of  it. 

Augustus  William  Schlegel  defines  the  scope  of 
comparative  criticism  as  affording  a  clue  to  the 
conditions  necessary  to  the  creation  of  original 
works  of  art.    He  says: 

"Everything  must  be  traced  up  to  the  root  of 
human  nature;  if  it  has  sprung  from  thence,  it 
has  an  undoubted  worth  of  its  own;  but  if,  with- 
out possessing  a  living  germ,  it  is  merely  ex- 
ternally atached  thereto,  it  will  never  thrive  nor 
acquire  a  proper  growth." 

This  is  the  value  of  the  best  criticism.  It  com- 
pares the  works  of  the  greatest  artists,  not  to 
discover  conformity  of  opinion,  or  matter,  or 
method,  but  merely  to  ascertain  in  a  general  way 
some  guide  to  the  highest  expression  of  art. 
there  will  be  almost  as  much  correspondence  in 
certain  particulars  as  there  is  wide  divergence 
in  others,  because,  with  all  difTerenccs  of  tem- 
perament, and  training,  and  experience,  men  of 
genius  must  deal  largely  with  the  same  material, 
human  life,  and  their  reflections  must  often  be 
of  the  same  metal;  but  they  are  stamped  with 
the  superscription  of  their  author's,  and  are  as 
new  as  next  year's  apples  will  be.  People  do 
not  discard  a  gold  mine  after  the  first  few  nug- 
gets are  discovered;  and  while  life  and  death  re- 
main, literature  can  never  become  merely  the 
echo  of  literature.  In  the  examination  of  history, 
the  sciences  and  philosophy,  the  strictly  com- 
parative method  is  indispensable  to  the  reach- 
ing of  any  sound  conclusions;  although  it  is  in- 


dubitable that,  in  the  latter,  essential  truths  have 
often  been  discovered  in  large  and  bold  general- 
izations. 

There  is  small  place  in  our  study  of  literature 
proper  for  that  kind  of  criticism  which  confines 
itself  entirely  to  bald  comparison,  and  alternates 
between  the  (|uotation  of  familiar  passages,  en 
bloc,  and  the  perpretation  of  conventional  labels. 
Of  the  latter,  by  the  way,  I  have,  safely  locked 
up  in  a  trunk  in  my  garret,  a  large  and  varied 
assortment.  It  includes  all  the  approved  conde- 
scensions and  liuniilitics,  and  I  am  ready  to  sell 
it  at  a  great  sacrifice,  or  exchange  it  for  one  good 
book — even  if  it  be  but  a  book  of  proverbial 
^Continued  on  Page  15) 
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CRITERION  OF  ESTHETIC  ART 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
hilosophy,  whose  lessons  consist  largely  in  in- 
iting  one  to  the  verification  of  its  exceptions, 
riic  completeness  and  authenticity  of  the  col- 
ection   cannot   be   daubted,   when    I   state  that 
t  was  left  to  mc  by  a  great-uncle  of  mine,  who, 
or  many  years,  earned  a  precarious  livelihood 
s  a  literary  taster  for  the  London  Saturday  Re- 
view.   My  great  uncle  was  perhaps  the  glummest 
lumorist  of  the  whole  gang  of  glum  villains  who 
ivrote  and  write    for    the    Saturday.    He  died 
cowling. 

Candidly,  I  regard  as  the  best  critical  writing 
Ithat  which  is  .either  avowedly  or  surreptitiously 
self-c-xpressed  on  parallel  and  on  dependent 
themes,  if  such  lead  to  clarity  and  definiteness. 
\  self-obliterated  critic  is,  to  my  thinking  (if 
hould  be  remembered  that  I  am  referring  to 
itcrature  in  its  narrower  sense,  and  am  not 
including  history,  philosophy,  and  the  literature 
of  physics),  as  satisfactory  as  a  stale  Stilton 
cheese,  so  economically  hollowed  out  that  only 
the  ring  remains  standing.  It  possesses  neither 
the  interest  of  a  ruin  nor  of  a  scaffolding.  It 
merely  arouses  animosity  for  exciting  an  appetite 
without  gratifying  it.  It  is  a  poor  empty  cheat; 
il  has  even  eeas;cl  to  have  a  distinctive  odor, 
1  Ml  takes  that  of  the  viands  nearest  to  it.  You 
may  pour  rich,  generous  wine  continually  into 
its  belly,  and  its  poor  spare  ribs  may  retain  some 
of  it,  but  there  is  no  substance  to  absorb  it, 
tlure  is  nothing  to  ferment  and  ripen,  and  the 
wine,  without  changing  its  character,  is  obviously 
not  improved  in  such  a  vessel.  A  good  ripe,  blue 
Stilton,  quickened  willi  the  best  li(inor,  needs 
no  apology  for  ils  presence  on  the  table.  .\nd 
it  needs  no  demonstration  lo  prove  that  it  is 
preferaljle  lo  get  wine  from  the  wood  than  to 
dring  it  out  of  a  stale  cheese  rind. 

Certainly  llie  time  spent  in  reading  scraps  of 
an  author,  woven  into  a  crazy  patchwork,  in 
which  the  critic's  part  is  merely  a  thread  of  con- 
ventional opinion  (of  the  impersonal,  offensively- 
inoffensive,  demure,  and  altogether  damnable 
soft),  might  assuredly  be  more  advantageously 
employed  in  studying  originals.  The  critic  who 
merely  spreads  his  innocuous  platitude  and  im- 
becility over  the  original  soil,  is  not  a  quickening 
agency,  but  ati  altogether  abominable  nuisance. 
C^nly  when  a  critic  is  himself  original — a  writer 
not  merely  of  labels  and  eclioes,  but  of  views; 
a  man,  who,  in  his  interpretation  of  others' 
philosophy,  illustrates  hi  ssubject  with  an  expe- 
ridiee  of  life  at  lirst  hand — only  the  man  whose 
thought  is  thus  quickened  by  the  thought  of 
others,  and  who,  in  turn,  quickens  our  thought, 
can  be  of  any  service  to  ns. — W.  R.  Harte. 


What  Did  You  Make  in  1920? 

Work  has  begun  on  the  collection  of  the  in- 
come tax  for  the  year  1920.  Uncle  Sam,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  is  addressing  to 
every  person  in  the  United  States  the  question, 
"What  was  your  net  income  for  1920?"  The  an- 
swer permits  of  no  guesswork.  Every  single 
person  whose  net  income  for  1920  was  $1000  or 
more  and  every  married  person  whose  net  in- 
come was  $20€O  or  more  is  required  to  lile  a 
return  under  oath  with  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue  for  the  district  in  which  he  lives  on  or 
before  March  15th.  1921. 

The  penalty  for  failure  is  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10(X)  and  an  additional  assessment  of  25 
per  cent  of  the  amount  of  tax  due.  For  wilful 
refusal  to  make  a  return  the  penalty  is  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  not  exceeding  one  year's 
imprisonment,  or  both  together  with  the  costs  of 
prusiculion.  .\  similar  penalty  is  provided  for 
making  a  false  or  fraudulent  return,  together 
with  an  additional  assessment  of  50  per  cent  of 
the  amount  of  tax  evaded. 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS 

No.  30714— Dept.  No.  10. 
Estate  of  ANNIE  MAC.M'LEY,  Deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  W.  T.  HYNES, 
Administrator  of  the  estate  of  ANNIE  MACAULEY,  de- 
ceaseti,  to  the  creditors  of  and  all  persons  having  claims 
against  said  decedent,  to  file  them  with  the  necessary 
voucluTS  within  four  (4)  montlis  after  the  first  publication 
of  this  notice,  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  ,tlie  Superior 
Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and  for  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Franci>co,  or  to  exhibit  tliem  with  the 
necessary  vouclicrs  witliin  four  (4)'  months  after  tlie  first 
put)licatioii  of  this  notice  to  the  said  Administrator  at  his 
office,  room  858,  Phelan  Building,  in  the  City  and  Comity 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  which  last-named  office 
the  undersigned  selects  as  his  ]>I.'ice  of  business  in  all  matters 
connected  with  said  estate  of  ANNIE  MACAULEY,  de- 
ceased. 

W.  J.  HYNES, 
Administrator  of  the  estate  of 
ANNIE  MECAULEY,  Deceased. 
Dated  .San  Francisco.  California,  December  16th,  1920. 
CULLINAN  &  HICKEY, 

Attorneys  for  Administrator, 

Phelan  Building,  San   Francisco,  California. 

I2-25-S 


SUMMONS 

No.  92692— Dept.  No.  10. 
In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and  for 

tlie  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
H.  McQUAID,  Plaintiff,  vs.  THOMAS  W.  SIMMONS, 
Defendant.  M.  M.  Getz,  .\ttorney  for  Plaintiff. 
Action  brouglit  in  the  Superior  Court  of  tlie  State  of 
California  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  .San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  complaint  filed  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Clerk   of   said   City   and  County. 

The   peojile   of   the   .State   of   California   send   greetings  to 
THOMAS    W.    SIMMONS,  Defendant. 

YOU  ARE  HERERY  DIRECTED  to  appear  and  answer 
the  complaint  in  an  action  entitled  ns  above,  brought 
against  you  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
within  ten  days  after  tlie  service  on  you  of  this  summons — 
if  served  witliin  tliis  City  and  County;  or  within  thirty 
days  if  served  elsewhere. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  unless  you  appear  and 
answer  as  above  required,  the  said  Plaintiff  will  take 
judgment  for  any  money  or  damages  demanded  in  the 
complaint  as  arising  upon  contract  or  will  apiily  to  the 
Court  for  any  oilier  relief  demanded  in  the  complaint. 

GIVEN  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  Superior  Court 
at  the  City  and  County  of  San   Francisco.   State  of  Cali- 
fornia, this  8th  day  of  October.  A.  D.  1918. 
(Seal)  TI.    I.   MUI.CREVY,  Clerk. 

By   L.   J.   WELCH,   Deputy  Clerk 

11-27-10 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS 

No.  30716— Dept.  No.  10. 
Estate    of    ANNIE    MON.AGHAN,    also    called  ANNIE 
MONAGHAN,   also  called  ANNEY  MONEGHAN,  de- 
ceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  W.  J.  HYNES, 
Administrator  of  the  estate  of  ANNEY  MONAGHAN, 
also  called  ANNIE  MONAGHAN,  also  called  ANNEY 
MONEGH.\N,  deceased,  to  the  creditors  and  all  persons, 
having  claims  against  said  decedent,  to  file  them  with  the 
necessary  vouchers  within  ten  (10)  months  after  the  first 
publication  of  this  notice,  in  Sie  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and  for 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  or  to  exhibit  them 
with  the  necessary  vouchers  within  ten  (10)  months  alter 
the  first  publication  of  this  notice  to  the  said  Administrator 
at  his  office,  room  858,  Phelan  Building,  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  which  last- 
named  office  the  untlersigned  selects  as  his  place  of  business 
in  all  matters  connected  with  said  estate  of  .'VNNEY 
M()N.\(;HAN.  also  called  ANNIE  MONAGHAN,  also 
called  ANNEY  MONEGHAN,  deceased. 

W.  J.  HYNES, 
Administrator  of  the  estate  of 
ANNEY  MONAGHAN,  also  called  ANNIE  MONAGHAN, 
also   called  ANNEY   MONEGHAN,  deceased. 

Dated  ,San  Francisco,  California,  December  16th,  1920. 
CULLINAN  &  HICKEY, 

Attorneys  for  Administrator, 

Phelan  Building,  San   Francisco,  California. 

12-25-5 


NOTICE   TO  STOCKHOLDERS 

Notice  of  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  RUCKER- 
FULLER  DESK  COMPANY,  a  corporation,  to  consider 
a  proposition  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  said  cor- 
poration. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Rucker-Fuller 
Desk  Company,  a  corporation,  unanimously  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  said  Board,  duly  and  regularly  called  and  held 
at  the  office  and  principal  place  of  business  of  the  said 
corporation  in  the  City  and  (Jounty  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  Calilornia,  on  tlie  22nd  day  of  December,  1920,  a  special 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation,  Rucker- 
Fuller  Desk  Company,  is  hereby  called  and  will  be  held 
at  the  office  and  principal  place  of  business  of  said  cor- 
I)oratio  i.  to-wit :  677  Mission  street,  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  the  same  being  the 
principal  place  of  business  of  said  corporation  and  the 
place  and  building  where  the  Board  of  Directors  usually 
meets,  on  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of"  March,  1921,  at  the 
hour  of  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  of  said  day,  for  the  purpose  and 
object  of  considering  and  acting  upon  a  proposition  to 
increase  the  capital  stock  of  this  corporation,  Rucker- 
Fuller  Desk  Company,  from  $100,000.00  divided  into  10.000 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $10.00  each,  to  $.?00.000.00 
divided  into  30,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $10.00  each. 

Dated  this  22nd  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1920. 

A.  L.  GREENE, 
Secretary  Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Company, 

a  corporation. 

12-25-10 


SUMMONS  (Divorce) 

No.   1  10589 

In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and 

for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
LAURA  M.  STONE,  Plaintif?.  vs.  HAROLD  A.  STONE, 
Defendant. 

Action  brought  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of 
California,  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  complaint  filed  in  the  office  of  tlie  County 
Clerk  of  said  City  and  County. 

The   people   of   tlic    State   of    California   send   greeting  to 
H.'\ROLD  A.  STONE,  Defendant. 

YOU  ARE  HEREBY  REQUIRED  to  appear  in  an 
action  brought  against  you  by  the  above-named  Plaintiff 
in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and 
for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and  to  answer 
the  complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days  (exclusive  of 
the  day  of  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of  this  sum- 
mons, if  served  within  this  City  and  County;  or  if  served 
elsewhere   within   thirty  days. 

Tlie  said  actirui  is  brought  to  obtain  a  judgment  and 
decree  of  tliis  Court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now 
existing  between  plaintiff  and  defendant,  on  the  ground  of 
Defendant's  willful  desertion  of  said  Plaintiff;  also  for  gen- 
eral relief,  as  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  complaint  on 
file,  to  which  special  reference  is  hereby  made. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  unless  you  appear  and 
answer  as  above  required,  the  said  Plaintiff  will  take  judg- 
ment for  any  money  or  damages  demanded  in  the  com- 
plaint as  arising  upon  contract  or  will  apply  to  the  Court 
for  any  other  relief  demanded  in  the  complaint. 

GIVEN   under  my  hand  and  the   Seal   of   the  Superior 
Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and  for  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco. 
(Seal)  H.  I.  MULCREVY,  Clerk. 

By  W.   R.   CASTAGNETTO,  Deputy  Clerk. 

Dated:  Oct.  16.  1920. 
WELLES  WHITMORE, 

Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 

714  Enston  BIdg.,  428  13th  St., 

Oakland,  Cal.  10-30-10 
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Coiigrcssiiiaii's  Letter  to  the  Governor 

Representative  Welty  of  Ohio  is  evident- 
ly not  a  Califoriiiac.  He  knows  little  about 
the  Golden  State.  Judging  from  his  reply 
to  Governor  Stephens'  invitation  for  a 
special  study  of  the  Japanese  question,  the 
congressman  knows  little  about  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  powers  and  the 
duties  thereof.  Stephens  has  quite  a  fund 
of  information  concerning  the  Japs  and 
their  sale  of  low-grade  vegetables  at  high 
prices.  He  requested  the  visit  of  a  congres- 
sional committee  for  further  investigation, 
so  that  Congress  and  California  should  un- 
derstand each  other  perfectly  in  the  matter. 
In  his  reply  to  this,  Welty  declares  that  he 
is  "indeed  surprised"  to  learn  that  a  gov- 
ernor should  "carry  on  a  propaganda  of  mis- 
representation with  the  hope  of  establish- 
ing a  national  laundry  to  wash  the  dirty 
linen  of  the  state."  Maybe  the  drity  linen 
belongs  to — well,  to  whom?  The  congress- 
man does  not  even  intimate  that  it  belongs 
to  the  Japs.  It  is  part  of  California's  func- 
tion to  do  the  washing  herself,  thinks 
Welty,  and  he  adds  that  every  state  in  the 
union  has  an  undesirable  class.  As  a  re- 
joinder to  this  stupendous  piece  of  reason- 
ing, we  can  only  quote  from  the  poets : 
"What's  the  meaning  of  all  this,  I  shouldn't 
wonder."  To  use  the  language  of  the  Ohio 
representative,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica washed  the  dirty  linen  of  the  southern 
states  by  giving  citizenship  to  the  negroes. 
Even  the  amendment  to  the  constitution 
could  not  wash  the  negroes  white.  A  treaty 
with  Japan  would  do  no  more  for  the  Japs 
in  California,  although  they  might  fade  a 
little  in  the  course  of  a  century.  An  un- 
biased observer  would  say  that  California 
has  been  trying  to  do  its  own  laundry  work 
without  federal  interference.  Upon  the  first 
attempt,  the  then  secretary  of  state,  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  came  to  us  in  the  person, 
the  flesh,  not  a  movie,  and  bade  us  beware 
lest  we  get  the  federal  government  into  a 


misunderstanding  with  Japan.  At  the  last 
election,  the  people  of  California  decided 
that  the  Japs  were  to  own  no  more  land  in 
the  state.  Congress  feels  that  this  was 
something  like  the  act  of  a  child  making 
faces  at  a  guest  of  the  family.  At  any  rate, 
all  that  Governor  Stephens  desires  is  that 
a  congressional  committee  come  here  and 
.see  for  itself.  Welty  says  that  Congress 
will  solve  the  immigration  problem  without 
giving  offense  to  any  nation,  and  that  he 
himself  has  introduced  a  little  bill  to  that 
effect.  It  may  be  a  very  good  little  bill ; 
and  yet  something  in  the  tone  of  the  gentle- 
man's letter  to  Governor  Stephens  tells  us 
that  it  is  a  very  different  bill  from  the  Cali- 
fornia one,  and  that  its  laundry  work  would 
not  be  first-class,  according  to  California 
standards.  We  don't  believe  that  there  is 
enough  starch  in  Welty's  laundry  bill.  It 
may  have  been  introduced  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  not  giving  offense  to  the  empire  of 
Japan  and  Welty's  own  state  of  Ohio. 

*     *  * 

The  Reconstruction  of  Europe 

One  must  look  with  suspicion  on  those 
travelers  who  tell  us  that  Europe  will  dis- 
appear in  a  cloud  of  dust  unless  we,  the 
United  States,  step  in  and  pull  Europe  back 
to  her  feet.  The  effects  of  the  war  are  not 
to  be  underestimated — the  mourning,  the 
depression,  the  starvation  and  all  that,  in- 
cluding financial  gloom.  But  that  does  not 
account  for  the  whole  pessimistic  story. 
If  Europe  were  to  cease  work  for  a  week, 
there  would  be  nothing  left  to  save.  If 
Paris  were  to  put  a  stop  to  her  gala  func- 
tions for  the  some  period,  there  would,  for 
some  people,  be  naught  left  worth  saving. 
The  wheels  of  industry  and  of  pleasure  con- 
tinue to  revolve,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  returned  pleasure-seekers,  especially  sou- 
venir-seekers. But  returned  bankers,  pro- 
fessors and  some  politicians  give  us  to  un- 
derstand that  they  wept  most  of  the  time 
while  abroad.  Perchance  they  listened  to 
weeping  bankers,  professors  and  politicians 
of  other  climes,  expert  observers,  men  who 
are  able  to  recognize  ruin  when  they  see  it. 
There  is  something  subtle  about  the  finan- 
cial situation  anyway.  You  fancy  that  all 
is  going  well  with  a  country ;  you  see  the 
populace  moving  to  and  fro ;  you  behold 
the  precincts  of  toil  and  amusement;  wit- 
ness the  earnings  and  the  spending  of 
money,  and  your  notion  is  that  here  indeed 
must  be  a  prosperous  people.  You  note 
especially  that  the  young  women  are  gaily 
attired,  and  that  they  are  accompanied  by 
devoted  young  men.  What  could  be  greater 
indication  of  prosperity  and    assurance  of 


the  future  welfare  of  the  race?  Then  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  a  high  authority,  and 
just  as  likely  as  not  be  will  inform  you 
that  what  you  see  is  only  the  superficial 
aspect  of  a  nation  that  is  all  run  down ;  that 
the  credit  system  and  the  rates  of  foreign 
exchange  foretell  disaster  unless  a  greater 
prophet  hath  not  previously  foretold  that 
assistance  will  arrive  in  the  nick  of  time. 
This  is  said  in  no  spirit  of  protest  against 
any  help  that  may  be  forthcoming  or  pre- 
meditated from  the  United  States.  We  be- 
lieve that  one  part  of  the  world  should  aid 
another  as  far  as  possible,  and  we  do  not 
even  place  a  specious  limit  upon  that  pos- 
sibility. We  merely  put  forth  the  sugges- 
tion that,  in  order  to  arouse  our  interest, 
the  protagonists  need  not  paint  Europe  like 
a  rainy  day  at  Waterloo.  W^e  are  willing 
to  do  our  duty,  and  go  a  considerable  extent 
in  that  direction;  in  exchange  for  which 
all  that  we  ask  is  a  fair  amount  of  truth- 
telling.  We  do  not  object  to  paying  a  man 
for  the  privilege  of  rescuing  him,  and  even 
adding  a  war  tax ;  but  when  we  hear  calls 
for  help,  and  rush  madly  to  the  scene,  we 
may  imagine  said  scene  to  be  the  briny 
deep,  only  to  find  that  the  shouts  came  from 
a  cafe  table. 

*     *  * 

The  Factories  of  Japan 

Though  Congress  be  ill  disposed  toward 
a  Japanese  exclusion  bill,  there  seems  to  be 
more  alacrity  toward  a  plan  that  will  ex- 
clude Japanese  merchandise.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  the  drafting  of  the  new  tariff 
measure  will  have  the  Japanese  exporter 
particularly  in  mind.  Japan  has  become  a 
manufacturing  nation.  That  was  its  easiest 
way  to  get  in  touch  with  the  civilization  of 
the  world.  At  first  the  Japanese  factories 
were  content  to  sell  in  Asia  and  the  round- 
about islands.  But  now  America  is  viewed 
as  a  legitimate  field  for  exploitation.  It  was 
during  the  war  that  the  orientals  found  the 
psychological  moment  to  substitute  their 
own  for  Teutonic  workmanship,  as  they  had 
on  hand  a  large  supply  of  bamboo,  which 
they  cut  into  all  sorts  of  shapes  and  fabri- 
cated with  rice-paste  for  all  sorts  of  pur- 
poses. They  also  bought  big  cargoes  of 
cotton  and  steel,  and  returned  them  to  us 
in  the  form  of  apparently  useful  commodi- 
ties. They  even  tried  their  hands  at  opera 
glasses  and  draughting  instruments.  Some 
of  these  could  not  stand  the  rough  ocean 
voyages;  and  some  fell  apart  after  a  few 
days'  use ;  although  it  is  now  said  that,  after 
a  few  years  of  experiment,  the  Japs  can 
turn  out  a  fairly  good  article  for  a  fairly 
experienced  buyer.    What  they  do  not  un- 
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derstand  is  that  several  hundred  years  of 
traditions  are  behind  the  simplest  things 
that  are  manufactured  by  occidental  races. 
The  Japanese  safety  match,  now  for  sale  in 
most  of  the  penny-in-the-slot  machines,  is  a 
poor  lighter,  because  it  is  not  made  of 
greasy  wood.  We  presume  that  there  must 
be  more  profit  in  them,  though,  or  else 
Americans  would  not  buy  them — at  in- 
creased expense  to  the  consumer,  as  about 
one  of  three  matches  will  take  light  after 
the  initial  flare.  The  other  day,  an  Ameri- 
can toy  manufacturer  testified  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  as 
soon  as  the  Japs  discover  a  new  American 
toy,  they  duplicate  for  less  cost.  If  it  be 
true  that  a  child's  greatest  delight  in  toys 
lies  in  easy  destructibility,  then  the  Jap- 
anese toys  are  the  best.  They  last  only  a 
few  minutes,  and  the  savage  in  the  breast 
of  the  youngster  is  quickly  satiated.  He 
immediately  acquires  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  destructive  child,  until  the  fragments 
of  the  thing  are  gathered  up,  and  the  largest 
is  found  to  bear  the  legend,  "Made  in 
Japan."  A  quarter  century  ago,  the  as- 
sumption was  that  imported  articles  were 
far  better  than  ours.  An  American  manu- 
facturer held  to  the  opinion  that  anything 
was  good  enough  for  Americans;  and  he 
did  not  scruple  to  demand  of  Congress  a 
high  tariff  against  importation  of  better- 
class  workmanship.  Since  then,  we  have 
learned  considerably ;  and  so  has  the  for- 
eigner— or  thinks  he  has.  Today  there  is 
less  good  material  and  workmanship  than 
formerly  in  imported  articles,  causing  us  to 
infer  that  many  of  them  are  manufactured 
especially  for  sale  in  this  country,  where  the 
demand  for  perfection  is  not  pronounced. 
Our  own  manufacturers  have  found  it 
profitable  to  give  us  the  quality  with  which 
the  Europeans  once  favored  us.  In  the  past, 
a  protective  tariff,  when  sincere,  was  de- 
signed as  a  price  leveler  between  foreign 
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and  domestic  things  of  about  the  same 
quality.  The  high-grade  and  expensive 
article  was  still  imported  for  the  wealthy, 
and  the  customs  duty  on  it  become  a  source 
of  revenue ;  so  that  a  protective  tariff  and 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only  are  still  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. As  far  as  concerns  Japanese 
commodities  and  prices,  a  protective  against 
them  would  operate  not  only  to  the  advan- 
tage of  our  domestic  factories  but  protect 
the  public  against  inferior  products;  that  is: 
that  part  of  the  public  which  is  unable  to 
protect  itself.  ■.  | 

*     *  * 
Politicians  and  Pugilists 

Office-seekers  usually  call  their  candidacy 
as  a  fight;  but  they  allude  to  the  regalia 
of  battle  rather  than  the  towels  of  the  prize 
ring.    Many  of  the  Greek  statesmen  were 
athletes;  the  Romans  showed  their  battle 
scars  at  mass  meetings  and  rallies.  States- 
men of  the  present  day  are  peaceful  citizens; 
nevertheless  they   have    one  characteristic 
very  much  like  that  of  the  prize-fighter :  the 
method  of  taking  defeat.  The  fallen  pugilist, 
when  asked  how   it    happened,  invariably 
says,  "The  best  man  won ;  I'm  through  with 
the  game."    In  the  course  of  time  he  re- 
cuperates  physically   and   spiritually ;  his 
face  heals  and  his  ambition  returns.    It  is 
incomprehensible  to  him  how  he  ever  could 
have  been  worsted  by  an  inferior  opponent ; 
then  he  demands    a    return  engagement. 
Upon  losing  at  the  polls,  after  ten  or  fifteen 
years  of  office-holding,  your  sad  candidate 
is  likely  to  say,  "We  left  the  issue  to  the 
people,  and  they  have  decided.    I  am  off  of 
politics  for  good."  He  is  probably  sincere, 
or  he  would  not  call  it  politics.  Imagine 
an  orator  who  would  say  to  his  audience, 
"I  am  now  in  politics."   To  serve  the  people 
long  and  faithfully  and  then  lose  to  a  new- 
comer no  doubt  makes  the  loser  feel  incon- 
solable— for  the  moment.    But  he  is  likely 
to  revive  within  two  years,  and  is  not  im- 
mune to  the  pleadings  of  friends  that  he 
run  again ;  this  time  for  a  still  higher  office. 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  retiring  from  the  governor- 
ship of  New  York,  after  a  political  career 
of  twenty-two  years,  declared  that  never 
again  would  be  he  a  candidate  for  public 
office.    Senator  Phelan  has  made  a  remark 
to  the  same  effect.    Phelan  became  mayor 
of  San  Francisco  in  1896,  and,  while  he  did 
not  continuously  hold  office,  has  always 
been,  more  or  less,  concerned  with  public 
and  semi-public  enterprises.    Such  men  are 
not  politicians  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of 
the  term.    They  have  a  facility  for  heading 
popular  institutions,  are  thoroughly  serious, 
but  should  not  receive  with  bitterness  the 
thought  that  the  people  do  not  desire  them 
indefinitely.    If  it  be  true  of  any  man  tiiat 
he  serves  the  commonwealth  rather  then 
seeks  political  gratification,  he  should  be 
ready  with  that  service  at  any  time.  We 
note  that  they  who  are  defeated  at  their 
first  election  are    not    down-hearted,  but 
eager  to  try  again,  while  the  old-timer  con- 


siders himself  a  beaten  champion  and  is 
ready  to  retire.  The  recent  election  having 
been  a  general  Repul)lican  victory,  there  is 
widespread  cynicism  among  the  Democratic 
servants  of  the  people;  but  we  warrant  that 
they  will  be  in  high  fettle  and  in  the  pink 
of  condition  liy  the  time  the  platform 
makers  of  1922  are  looking  around  for  good 
men. 

Senator  Phelan's  retirement  from  the 
government  arena  would  be  a  distinct  loss 
to  California.  For  the  welfare  of  the  state 
it  would  be  well  if  his  resolution  be  but 
the  expression  of  a  mood  of  the  moment. 

*     *  * 

The  Naval  Base 

Alameda,  with  the  recommendation  for 
naval  base  in  her  pocket,  hears  murmurs 
of  objection  emanating  from  all  parts  of  the 
inhabitable  globe.    The  loudest,  of  course, 
come  from  San  Francisco.    Contest  for  this 
federal  recognition  was  a  long  one.  Com- 
mittees   galore,    sub-committees,  boosters, 
pamphleteers,  statisticians,  politicians,  math- 
ematicians, and  even  musicians,  were  em- 
ployed to   persuade,  convince   and  amuse 
the  General  Navy  Board  and  visiting  ex- 
perts of  the  contestants'  divers  and  sundry 
merits.    A  considerable  amount  of  wit,  in- 
nuendo,   repartee   and    subdued  invective 
also  went  into  the  argument,  which  was  to 
prolong  that  now  one  and    then  another 
gallant  western  city  lost  hope  of  winning 
the    prize.    Heart-breaking    rumors  were 
afloat  ashore,  by  land  and  sea,  that  this  or 
that  locality  was  out  of  the  running.  Now 
it  is  all  over.    Alameda    has   been  recom- 
mended for  the  job,  and  she  has  nothing 
further  to  do  than  rejoice  and  watch  herself 
become  a  news  center  for  the  world  to  read 
of.   The  jokes  made  at  her  expense  will  lose 
their  point.  For  in.stance  the  one :  "I  have  four 
brothers  living  and  two  in  Alameda."  Well, 
it  is  not  for  San  Francisco  to  grieve.  As 
well  might  London  be  sad  over  the  good 
fortunes  of  Liverpool.    New  York  is  glad 
when  Hoboken  achieves  something  or  other ; 
for  the  felicities  of  all  are  enjoyed  by  the 
metropolis.    San  Francisco  might  well  be 
as  proud  of  the  base  at  Alameda  as  at  a 
nearer  point.    Of  course,  Oakland  will  be 
proud,  too.    But  that  will  not  detract  from 
the  boon  of  the  larger  city.    Alameda  hav- 
ing contrived  to  win  it,  we  hasten  to  say 
that  we  are  glad  she  did.    We  trust  that 
she  will  always  treat  San  Francisco  in  a 
kindly  way,  as  a  friendly  neighbor,  share 
some  of   the   honors  with   us,  and,  in  her 
exultation,  not  forget  our  congratulations. 
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(In  his  visions  of  Japanese  changes,  Hearn  never  dreamed 
that  in  1921  the  self-effacing  Japanese  woman  would  be 
seeking  to  vote,  as  she  is  today  in  Japan.) 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  most  wonderful 
aesthetic  products  of  Japan  are  not  its  ivories, 
nor  its  bronzes,  nor  its  porcelains,  nor  its  swords, 
nor  any  of  its  marvels  in  metal  or  lacquer — but 
its  women.  Accepting  as  partly  true  the  state- 
ment that  woman  everywhere  is  what  man  has 
made  her,  we  might  say  that  this  statement  is 
more  true  of  the  Japanese  woman  than  of  any 
other.  Of  course  it  required  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years  to  make  her;  but  the  period 
of  which  I  am  speaking  beheld  the  work  com- 
pleted and  perfected.  Before  this  ethical  crea- 
tion, criticism  should  hold  its  breath;  for  there 
is  here  no  single  fault  save  the  fault  of  a  moral 
charm  un suited  to  any  world  of  selfishness  and 
struggle.  It  is  the  moral  artist  that  now  com- 
mands our  praise, — the  realizer  of  an  ideal  be- 
yond Occidental  reach.  How  frequently  has  it 
been  asserted  that,  as  a  moral  being,  the  Japanese 
woman  docs  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  race 
as  the  Japanese  man!  Considering  that  heredity 
is  limited  by  sex,  there  is  reason  in  the  assertion: 
the  Japanese  woman  is  an  ethically  different  be- 
ing from  the  Japanese  man.  Perhaps  no  such 
type  of  woman  will  appear  again  in  this  world 
for  a  hundred  thousand  years:  the  conditions  of 
industrial  civilization  will  not  admit  of  her  ex- 
istence. The  type  could  not  have  been  created 
in  any  society  shaped  on  modern  lines,  nor  in 
any  society  where  the  competitive  struggle  takes 
those  unmoral  forms  with  which  we  have  become 
too  familiar.  Only  a  society  under  extraordinary 
regulation  and  regimentation, — a  society  in  which 
all  self-assertion  was  repressed,  and  self-sacrifice 
made  a  universal  obligation, — a  society  in  which 
personality  was  clipped  like  a  hedge,  permitted 
to  bud  and  bloom  from  within,  never  from  with- 
out,— in  short,  onlj'  a  society  founded  upon  an- 
cestor-worship, could  have  produced  it.  It  has 
no  more  in  common  with  the  humanity  of  this 
twentieth  century  of  ours, — perhaps  very  much 
less, — than  has  the  life  depicted  upon  old  Greek 
vases.  Its  charm  is  the  charm  of  a  vanished 
world, — a  charm  strange,  alluring,  indescribable 
as  the  perfume  of  some  flower  of  which  the 
species  became  extinct  in  our  Occident  before 
the  modern  languages  were  born.  Transplanted 
successfully  it  cannot  be:  under  a  foreign  sun  its 
forms  revert  to  something  altogether  diflPcrent, 
its  colors  fade,  its  perfume  passes  away.  The 
Japanese  woman  can  be  known  only  as  her 
own  country, — the  Japanese  woman  as  prepared 
and  perfected  by  the  old-time  education  for  that 
strange  society  in  which  the  charm  of  her  moral 
being, — her  delicacy,  her  supreme  unselfishness, 
her  child-like  piety  and  trust,  her  exquisite  tact- 
ful perception  of  all  ways  and  means  to  make 
happiness  about  her, — can  be  comprehended  and 
valued. 
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The  Women  of  Japan 

By  Lafcadio  Hearn 

I  have  spoken  only  of  lur  moral  charm:  it  re- 
qdires  time  for  the  unaccustomed  foreign  eye  to 
discern  the  physical  chram.  Beauty,  according 
to  our  western  standards,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist  in  this  race, — or,  shall  we  say  that  it  has 
never  yet  been  developed?  One  seeks  in  vain  for 
a  facial  angle  satisfying  western  aesthetic  canons. 
It  is  seldom  that  one  meets  even  with  a  fine 
example  of  that  physical  elegance, — that  mani- 
festation of  the  economy  of  force, — which  we  call 
grace,  in  the  Greek  meaning  of  the  word.  Yet 
there  is  charm, — great  charm, — both  of  face  and 
form:  the  charm  of  childhood, — childhood  with 
its  every  feature  yet  softly  and  vaguely  outlined 
(effiace,  as  a  French  artist  would  call  it"), — child- 
hood before  the  limbs  have  fully  lengthened, — 
slight  and  dainty,  with  admirable  little  hands 
and  feet.  The  eyes  at  first  surprise  us,  by  the 
strangeness  of  their  lids,  so  unlike  .\ryan  eyelids, 
and  folding  upon  another  plan.  Yet  they  are 
often  very  charming;  and  a  western  artist  would 
not  fail  to  appreciate  the  graceful  terms,  invented 
by  Japanese  or  Chinese  art,  to  designate  particu- 
lar beauties  in  the  lines  of  the  eyelids.  Even 
if  she  cannot  be  called  handsome,  according  to 
western  standards,  the  Japanese  woman  must  be 
confessed  pretty, — pretty  like  a  comely  child;  and 
if  she  be  seldom  graceful  in  the  Occidental  sense, 
she  is  at  least  in  all  her  ways  incomparably 
graceful:  her  every  motion,  gesture,  or  expression 
being,  in  its  own  Oriental  manner,  a  perfect 
thing, — an  act  performed,  or  a  look  conferred, 
in  the  most  easy,  the  most  graceful,  the  most 
modest  way  possible.  By  ancient  custom,  she 
is  not  permitted  to  display  her  grace  in  the 
street:  she  must  walk  in  a  particular  shrinking 
manner,  turning  her  feet  inward  as  she  patters 
along  upon  her  wooden  sandals.  But  to  watch 
her  at  home,  where  she  is  free  to  be  comely, — 
merely  to  see  her  performing  any  household 
duty,  or  waiting  upon  guests,  or  annanging  flowers, 
or  playing  with  her  children, — is  man  education 
in  Far  Eastern  aesthetics  for  whoever  has  the 
head  and  the  heart  to  learn.  .  .  .  But  is  she 
not,  then  one  may  ask,  an  artificial  product, — a 
forced  growth  of  Oriental  civilization?  I  would 
answer  both  "Yes"  and  "Xo."  She  is  an  artificial 
product  in  only  the  same  evolution  sense  that 
all  character  is  an  artificial  product;  and  it  re- 
quired tens  of  centuries  to  mould  her.  She  is 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  an  artificial  type,  because 
she  has  been  particularly  trained  to  be  her  true 
self  at  all  times  when  circumstances  allow, — or, 
in  other  words,  to  be  delightfully  natural.  The 
old-fashioned  education  of  her  se.x  was  directed 
to  the  development  of  every  quality  essentially 
feminine,  and  to  the  suppression  of  the  opposite 
quality.  Kindliness,  docility,  sympathy,  tender- 
ness, daintiness, — these  and  other  attributes  were 
cultivated  into  incomparable  blossoming.  "Be 
good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever: 
do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long" — 
those  words  of  Kingsley  reallj-  embody  the  cen- 
tral idea  in  her  training.  Of  course  the  being, 
formed  by  such  training  only,  must  be  protected 
by  society;  and  by  the  old  Japanese  society  she 
was  protected.  Exceptions  did  not  affect  the 
rule.  What  I  mean  is  that  she  was  able  to  be 
purely  herself,  within  certain  limits  of  emotional 
etiquette,  in  all  security.  Her  success  in  life 
was  made  to  depend  on  her  power  to  win  affection 
by  gentleness,  obedience,  kindliness; — not  the 
affection  merely  of  a  husband,  but  of  the  hus- 
band's parents  and  grandparents,  and  brother- 
in-law  and  sister-in-law, — in  short  of  all  the 
members  of  a  strange  household.    Thus  to  suc- 


ceed required  angelic  goodness  and  patience; 
and  the  Japanese  woman  realized  at  least  the 
ideal  of  a  Buddhist  angel.  A  being  working 
only  for  others,  thinking  only  for  others,  happy 
only  in  making  pleasure  for  others, — a  being  in- 
capable of  unkindness,  incapable  of  selfishness, 
incapable  of  acting  contrary  to  her  own  inherited 
sense  of  right, — and  in  spite  of  this  softness 
and  gentleness  ready,  at  any  moment,  to  lay 
down  her  life,  to  sacrifice  everything  at  the  call 
of  duty:  such  was  the  character  of  the  Japanese 
woman.  Most  strange  may  seem  the  combina- 
tion, in  this  child-soul,  of  gentleness  and  force, 
tenderness  and  courage, — yet  the  explanation  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Stronger  within  her  than  wifely 
affection  or  parental  affection  or  even  maternal 
affection, — stronger  than  any  womanly  emotion, 
was  the  moral  conviction  born  of  her  great  faith. 
This  religious  quality  of  character  can  be  found 
among  ourselves  only  within  the  shadow  of 
cloisters,  where  it  is  cultivated  at  the  expense- 
of  all  else;  and  the  Japanese  woman  has  been 
therefore  compared  to  a  Sister  of  Charity.  But 
she  had  to  be  very  much  more  than  a  Sister  ot 
Charity, — daughter-in-law  and  wife  and  mother, 
and  to  fulfil  without  reproach  the  multiform 
duties  of  her  triple  part.  Rather  might  she  be 
compared  to  the  Greek  type  of  noble  woman, — 
to  Antigone,  to  Alcestis.  With  the  Japanese 
woman,  as  formed  by  the  ancient  training,  each 
act  of  life  was  an  act  of  faith:  her  existence  was 
a  religion,  her  home  a  temple,  her  every  word 
and  thought  ordered  by  the  law  of  the  cult  of 
the  dead.  .  .  .  This  wonderful  type  is  not 
extinct, — though  surely  doomed  to  disappear. 
A  human  creature  so  shaped  for  the  service  of 
gods  and  men  that  every  beat  of  her  heart  is 
duty,  that  every  drop  of  red  blood  is  moral  feel- 
ing, were  not  less  out  of  place  in  the  future 
world  of  competitive  selfishness,  than  an  angel 
in  hell. 
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September,  1907. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  village  of  A  ,  in 

the  government  of  Tambov,  after  an  endless 
journey  in  a  train  which  went  tliree  miles  an  hour 
and  stopped  for  an  indeterminate  period,  never 
less  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  at  every  station, 
I  found  a  large  crowd  at  the  station,  gathered 
round  a  pillar  of  smoke  and  flame.  One's  first 
impression  was,  of  course,  that  a  village  fire  was 
going  on.  Fires  in  Russian  villages  are  common 
occurrences  in  the  summer,  and  this  is  not  sur- 
prising, since  the  majority  of  the  houses  are 
thatched  with  straw.  The  houses  are  in  close 
proximity  one  to  another,  and  the  ground  is  lit- 
tered with  straw.  Moreover,  to  set  fire  to  one's 
neighbor's  house  is  a  common  form  of  paying  off 
a  score.  But  it  was  not  a  fire  that  was  in  prog- 
ress. It  was  the  casting  of  a  bell  which  was  to 
take  place.  Thee  ceremony  was  fixed  for  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  with  due  solemnity  and 
with  religious  rites,  and  I  was  invited  to  be 
present. 

"Hcute  muss  die  Glocke  werden" 
wrote  Schiller  in  his  famous  poem,  and  here  the 
words  were  appropriate.  Today  the  bell  was  to 
be.  It  was  a  blazing  hot  day.  The  air  was  dry, 
the  ground  was  dry,  everything  was  dry,  and  the 
great  column  of  smoke  mixed  with  flame  issuing 
from  the  furnace  added  to  the  heat.  The  furnace 
had  been  made  exactly  opposite  to  the  church. 
The  church  was  a  stone  building  with  a  Doric 
portico  consisting  of  four  red.  columns,  a  white 
pediment,  a  circular  pale  green  roof,  and  a  By- 
zantine minaret.  The  village  consisted  of 
wooden  log-built  cottages  thatched  with  straw 
dotted  over  a  rolling  plain.  The  plain  was  varie- 
gated with  woods — oak  trees  and  birth  being 
their  principal  trees — and  stretched  out  infinitely 
into  the  blue  distance.  Before  the  bell  was  to  be 
cast  a  Te  Dcum  was  to  be  sung. 

It  was  Wednesday,  the  day  of  the  bazaar. 
The  bazaar  in  the  village  is  the  mart,  where  the 
buying  and  selling  of  meat,  provisions,  fruit, 
melons,  fish,  hardware,  ironmongery,  china,  and 
books  are  conducted.  This  takes  place  once  a 
week  on  Wednesdays,  and  peasants  flock  in  from 
the  neighboring  villages  to  buy  their  provisions. 
But  this  afternoon  the  bazaar  was  deserted.  The 
whole  population  of  the  village  was  gathered 
together  on  the  dry,  brown,  grassy  square  in  front 
of  the  church  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony.  At 
four  o'clock  two  priests  and  a  deacon,  followed 
by  a  choir  consisting  of  two  men  in  their  Sun- 
day clothes,  and  by  bearers  of  gilt  banners, 
walked  in  procession  out  of  the  church.  They 
were  dressed  in  stifif  robes  of  green  and  gold,  and 
as  they  walked  they  intoned  a  plain  song.  An 
old  card  table  with  its  stained  green  cloth  was 
placed  and  opened  on  the  ground  opposite  and 

I Fresh  from  our  own  gardens  and 
greenhouses 
Beautiful  tribute  designs  on  short 
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not  far  from  the  church,  and  on  this  two  lighted 
tapers  were  set,  together  with  a  bowl  of  holy 
water.  The  peasants  gathered  round  in  a  semi- 
circle with  bare  heads  and  joined  in  the  service, 
making  countless  genuflexions  and  signs  of  the 
cross,  and  joining  in  the  song  with  their  deep 
bass  voices.  When  I  said  the  peasants,  I  should 
have  said  half  of  them.  The  other  half  were 
gathered  in  a  dense  crowd  round  the  furnace, 
which  was  built  of  bricks  and  open  on  both  sides 
to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  and  fed  with  wooden 
fuel.  The  men  in  charge  of  the  proceedings 
stood  on  both  sides  of  it  and  stirred  the  molten 
metal  it  contained  with  two  enormous  poles.  On 
the  southern  side  of  the  furnace  was  a  channel' 
through  which  the  molten  metal  when  released 
was  to  flow  into  the  cast  of  the  bell.  The  crowd 
which  was  assembled  here  was  already  struggling 
to  have  and  to  hold  a  good  place  for  the  spectacle 
of  the  release  of  the  metal  when  the  solemn 
moment  should  arrive.  Three  policemen  were 
endeavoring  to  cope  with  the  crowd;  that  is  to 
say,  one  police  officer,  one  police  sergeant,  and 
one  common  policeman.  They  were  trying 
with  all  their  might  to  keep  back  the  crowd,  so 
that  when  the  metal  was  released  a  disaster 
should  not  happen;  but  their  efforts  were  in  vain, 
because  the  crowd  was  large,  and  when  they 
pressed  back  a  small  portion  of  it  they  made  a 
dent  in  it  which  caused  the  remaining  part  of 
it  to  bulge  out;  and  it  was  the  kind  of  crowd, — 
so  intensely  typical  of  Russia,— on  which  no 
words,  whether  of  command,  entreaty,  or  threat, 
made  the  smallest  impression.  The  only  way  to 
keep  it  back  was  by  pressing  on  it  with  the  body 
and  outstretched  arms,  and  that  only  kept  back 
a  tiny  portion  of  it.  In  the  meantime  the  Te 
Dcum  went  on  and  on;  and  many  things  and 
persons  were  prayed  for  besides  the  bell  which 
was  about  to  be  born.  At  one  moment  I  obtained 
a  place  from  which  I  had  a  commanding  view  of 
the  furnace,  but  I  was  soon  oozed  out  of  it  by 
the  ever-increasing  crowd  of  men,  women  and 
children. 

The  aspect  of  the  whole  thing  was  something 
between  a  sacred  picture  and  a  scene  in  a  Wag- 
ner opera.  The  tall  peasants  witti  red  shirts, 
long  hair  and  beards,  stirring  the  furnace  with 
long  poles,  looked  the  persons  in  the  epic  of  the 
Nibelungen  as  we  see  it  performed  on  the  stage 
to  the  strains  of  a  complicated  orchestration. 
There  was  Wotan  in  a  blue  shirt,  with  a  spear; 
and  Alberic.  with  a  grimy  face  and  a  hammer, 
was  meddling  with  the  furnace;  and  Siegfried, 
in  leather  boots,  and  sheepskin,  was  smoking  a 
cigarette  and  waving  an  enormous  hammer;  while 
Mimi,  whining  and  disagreeable  as  usual,  was 
having  his  head  smacked.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  peasants  who  were  listening  and  taking  part 
in  the  Te  Deum  were  like  figures  of  a  sacred 
picture, — women  with  red  and  white  Eastern 
headdresses,  bearded  men,  listening  as  though 
a  miracle  were  about  to  be  performed,  and  bare- 
footed children  with  straw-colored  hair  and  blue 
eyes  running  about  everywhere.  Towards  six 
o'clock  the  Te  Deum  at  last  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  whole  crowd  moved  and  swayed  around 
the  furnace.  A  Russian  crowd  is  like  a  large 
tough  sponge.  Nothing  seems  to  make  any  ef- 
fect on  it.  It  absorbs  the  newcomers  who  dive 
into  it,  and  you  can  pull  it  this  way  and  press 
it  that  way,  but  there  it  remains,  indissoluble, 
passive,  and  obstinate.  Perhaps  the  same  is  true 
of  the  Russian  nation;  I  think  it  is  certainly  true 
of  the  Russian  character,  in  which  as  fundamental 
qualities  there  arc  so  much  apparent  weakness 
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and  softness,  so  much  obvious  elasticity  and  mal- 
leability, and  so  much  hidden  passive  resistance. 

I  asked'  a  peasant  who  was  sitting  by  a  railing 
under  the  church  when  the  ceremony  would  be- 
gin. "Ask  them,"  he  answered,  "they  will  tell 
you,  but  they  won't  tell  us."  With  the  help  of 
the  policeman  I  managed  to  squeeze  a  way 
through  the  mass  of  struggling  humanity  to  a 
place  in  the  first  row.  I  was  told  that  the  critical 
moment  was  approaching,  and  was  asked  to 
throw  a  piece  of  silver  into  the  furnace,  so  that 
the  bell  might  have  a  tuneful  sound.  I  threw  a 
silver  rouble  into  the  furnace,  and  then  the  men 
who  were  in  charge  of  the  casting  said  that  the 
critical  moment  had  come.  On  each  side  of  the 
small  channel  they  fixed  metal  screens  and 
placed  a  large  screen  facing  it.  Then  the  man 
in  charge  charge  said  in  a  loud,  mattcr-of-fact 
tone,  "Now,  let  us  pray  to  God."  The  peasants 
all  uncovered  themselves  and  made  a  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  a  moment  was  spent  in  silent  prayer. 
This  prayer  was  especially  for  the  success  of  the 
operation  which  was  to  take  place  immediately, 
namely,  the  release  of  the  molten  metal,  since 
two  hours  had  already  been  spent  in  praying 
for  the  bell.  At  this  moment  the  excitement  of 
the  crowd  reached  such  a  pitch  that  they  pushed 
themselves  right  up  to  the  channel,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  policemen,  who  were  pouring  down 
with  perspiration  and  stretching  out  in  vain,  like 
the  ghosts  in  Vigil,  their  futile  arms,  were 
pathetic.  One  man,  however,  not  a  policeman, 
waved  a  big  stick  and  threatened  to  beat  every- 
body back  if  they  did  not  make  way.  Then  at 
last  the  culminating  moment  arrived,  the  metal 
was  released,  and  it  poured  down  the  narrow 
channel  which  had  been  prepared  for  it,  and  over 
which  two  logs  placed  archwise  formed  an  arch, 
surmounted  by  a  yachting  cap  for  ornament.  It 
caused  a  huge  yellow  sheet  of  flame  to  flare  up 
for  a  moment  in  front  of  tlie  iron  screen  facing 
the  channel.  The  women  in  the  crowd  shrieked. 
Those  who  were  in  front  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  get  back,  and  those  who  were  at  the  back 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  get  forward,  and  I 
was  carried  right  through  and  beyond  the  crowd 
in  the  struggle. 

And  the  bell  was  born.  I  hope  the  silver 
rouble  which  I  threw  into  it,  and  which  now 
forms  a  part  of  it,  will  sweeten  its  utterance,  and 
that  it  ni|y  never  have  to  sound  the  alarm  which 
signilirs  battle,  murder  and  sudden  death. 
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No  Formality  for  Harding 

The  nation  took  a  second  look  upon  reading 
that  president-elect  Harding  had  expressed  a 
wish  for  taking  office  without  the  usual  formal- 
ities of  putting  Washington  en  fete.  He  just 
wants  to  take  the  oath  of  office  and  get  to  work. 
The  most  disappointed  city  in  the  world  will  be 
Washington,  D.  C,  which  looks  upon  inaugra- 
tions  as  the  chief  reason  for  electing  a  president. 
The  House  of  Representatives  had  barely  voted 
$50,000  for  a  grandstand  when  the  word  came 
that  Harding's  desire  made  it  null  and  void. 
There  is  one  man  in  the  country  today  who  will 
say  that  the  new  executive  has  shown  good  old 
common  sense.  There  arc  others,  but  this  man 
is  the  best  known  of  them.  .-K  little  ceremony 
took  place  at  the  capitol  on  March  4th,  1909, 
being  the  inauguration  of  William  Howard  Taft. 
The  grandstand  was  there;  the  balcony  was  there; 
and  there  also  came  a  blizzard.  Taft  appeared 
on  the  balcony,  delivered  his  speech;  brave  men 
and  fair  women,  as  it  were,  sat  on  the  grandstand 
and  listened,  not  to  the  speech  but  to  the  bliz- 
zard. Taft  spoke  to  the  blizzard,  and  blizzard 
was  the  only  thing  remembered  by  those  for-, 
tunate  enough  to  be  present.  Some  said  that  it 
was  an  added  and  unexpected  event  on  the  pro- 
gram. But  Taft  himself  said  No;  that  this  was 
ordinary  Washington  weather  during  March. 
Mad  as  a  March  ban  and  mad  as  a  hatter  and  mad 
as  an  orator  who  attempts  to  become  eloquent 
therein,  are  the  winds  of  Washington  in  March, 
said  he.  It  is  always  that  way,  said  he.  This  is 
the  windy  corner  of  the  country,  and  our  fore- 
fathers who  wrote  the  Constitution  knew  naught 
about  it,  or  else  they  did  not  contemplate  a 
pompous  posterity  fool  enough  to  engage  in 
open-air  ceremonies  there  on  that  day.  As  a 
measure  of  prevention  of  cruelty  to  future  presi- 
dents, Taft  suggested  that  the  date  of  inaugura- 
tion be  changed;  otherwise  the  incoming  execu- 
tive would  be  useless  to  himself  and  the  nation 
for  several  days  thereafter.  As  Harding  wishes 
to  assume  his  presidential  duties  immediately 
upon  taking  oath,  and  as  he  has  no  doubt  care- 
fully perused  Taft's  testimony  on  the  aforesaid 
event,  little  be  it  wondered  that  he  was  not  in 
favor  of  that  grandstand. 


Closed  on  Sundays 

San  Francisco's  Sunday  closing  law  is  not  so 
drastic  as  its  name  might  imply.  In  the  main 
it  appears  to  be  a  movement  of  grocery  stores 
against  ten  per  cent  of  their  number  that  now 
serve  on  the  seventh  day.  Delicatessen  stores, 
ice-cream  parlors  and  confcctionarics  will  be 
allowed  to  remain  open,  and  the  other  exceptions 
deal  with  a  long  list  of  amusement  and  public- 
service  establishments.  At  the  outset  there  was 
a  genuine  intention  to  make  this  law  operate  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  a  closed  Sunday.  But  then 
the  supervisors  did  not  realize  the  extent  of  our 
complex  civilization.  After  numerous  protests 
and  arguments,  they  found  that  they  were  in 
that  well-known  situation  where  the  exception 
proves  the  rule.  There  will  be  little  change 
in  the  general  conduct  of  the  city,  although  it  is 
freely  stated  in  some  quarters  that  this  is  just 
the  beginning  of  a  more  stringent  law.  The 
fact  is  that,  while  Sunday  may  be  a  day  of  rest, 
it  is  not  a  stay-at-home  day.  A  well-meaning 
part  of  the  populace  is  born,  eats  and  drinks, 
gets  sick,  dies,  goes  to  amusements,  requires 
transportation,  intercourse,  various  bits  of  atten- 
tion and  entertainment  on  Sunday  as  well  as 
on  the  other  six  days.    This  is  especially  true 


of  thousands  who  are  hotel  guests.  In  opposition 
of  a  universal  deadlock  on  Sunday,  it  was  an- 
ciently pointed  out  that  there  is  no  cosmic  cessa- 
tion on  that  day:  the  rivers  do  not  cease  flowing, 
.^nd  this  was  when  society  was  comparatively  in 
a  static  condition.  Today  the  streams  of  travel 
are  continuous.  If  the  railroad  trains  could  be 
legislated  to  a  standstill  on  Sunday,  if  everybody 
would  pass  the  day  in  prayer  and  meditation, 
then  we  should  have  a  true  day  of  rest.  But, 
among  ourselves,  the  fact  is  that  Sunday  is  the 
only  day  of  the  week  when  many  workingmen 
have  the  oportunity  of  enjoying  the  world  which 
they  helped  build.  It  is  the  one  day  of  the  week 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  this  great  in- 
stitution known  as  modern  life.  To  deprive  them 
of  it  on  Sunday  would  be  to  keep  them  out  of  it 
for  ail  time.  Of  course,  if  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
groceries  close,  they  might  be  pardoned  for  de- 
siring locked  doors  on  the  others.  We  sympa- 
thize profoundly  with  a  grocer  all  dressed  up 
in  his  Sunday  clothes,  passing  his  own  closed 
establishment  and  glancing  up  the  street  beholds 
an  unregencrate  civilization  patronizing  his  com- 
petitor at  tlic  next  corner.  Still,  we  can  hardly 
abet  him  when  he  applies  to  the  city  fathers  and 
demands  that  his  form  of  livelihood  be  restricted 
to  six  days,  upon  one  reason  or  another.  In  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  we  can  join  most  heartily 
with  those  who  claim  that  the  public  would  be 
served  to  better  advantage  by  letting  each  trades- 
man follow  his  natural  bent.  Certainly  the  public 
is  the  gainer.  Since  many  must  work  on  Sunday, 
there  is  no  valid  reason,  religious,  economic  or 
hj-genic,  for  not  allowing  the  other  part  to  do 
so,  providing,  and  except,  and  as  long  as,  no 
man  be  coerced  into  employment  more  than  six 
days  a  week. 

At  a  recent  banquet  in  New  York  city  some 
rabbis.  Catholic  priests  and  others  spoke  against 
the  Sunday  blue  laws,  protesting  that  it  is  a  re- 
striction of  liberty  to  deprive  people  of  the  op- 
portunity for  observation,  meditation,  education 
and  recreation. 


The  First  Freak  Law 

We  hasten  to  say  that  a  freak  law  is  not 
necessarily  a  bad  one.  It  may  even  arouse  us  to 
wonder  why  nobody  ever  thought  of  the  thing 
before.  There  has  just  been  referred  to  the  As- 
sembly committee  at  Sacramento  a  'bill  that 
provides  for  branding  the  date  of  capture  on  all 
crabs  sold  in  California.  Ample  justification  for 
this.  A  crab  that  has  passed  its  edible  age 
should  be  so  advertised  unto  all  the  world.  But 
why  stop  at  crabs?  The  same  philosophy  would 
apply  to  all  foods,  although,  in  the  case  of  the 
said  crustacean,  the  danger  is  greater,  particu- 
larly when  eaten  with  ice  cream  and  pickles. 
This  combination,  while  seemingly  impossible  to 
the  ordinary  citizen's  mind,  has  been  ordered  at 
many  a  lunch  table,  with  indescribable  effect. 
It  has  happened,  and  could  happen  again.  To 
resume — it  is  the  inborn  right  of  every  ultimate 
consumer  to  know  when  all  sorts  of  food  were 
captured;  such  as  eggs,  oysters,  canned  sardines, 
butter,  sausages,  bread,  milk,  doughnuts.  On 
none  of  these  articles  can  you  tell,  from  super- 
ficial examination,  the  date  of  their  birth,  enlist- 
ment, or  unconditional  surrender.  Such  knowl- 
edge would  be  valuable,  and  would  avoid  consid- 
erable embarassment  at  the  meal  table,  .^cute 
cases  of  undcsirability  in  the  contents  of  the 
plate  will  now  and  then  cause  astonishment  in 
the  best  regulated  families;  also  in  the  best 
cafeterias.    It  is  our  firm  belief  that  all  merchan- 


dise in  a  cafeteria  should  be  labeled  in  some  way 
or  another,  indicating  the  very  hour,  as  well  as 
the  day,  when  it  first  appeared  in  public.  Con- 
sider the  thousands  of  manly  clerks  and  beautiful 
stenographers  whose  feelings  would  be  spared 
in  this  way.  Of  couse,  the  objection  might  be 
raised  that  in  a  cafeteria,  each  consumer  helps 
himself,  and  if  he  make  a  mistake,  he  has  only 
himself  to  blame.  But  this  is  not  good  ethics, 
as  we  assume  that  cafeterists  are,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  hurry,  and  haven't  the  time  to  con- 
duct a  special  investigation  of  what  is  on  display. 
A  little  tag  on  the  dish,  or  beside  it,  giving  the 
chronology  of  the  victuals  would  be  vastly  appre- 
ciated, and,  to  quote  a  modern  proverb,  inter- 
esting if  true.  Statutes  regulating  all  this  would 
save  a  large  amount  of  time  and  expense,  and  be 
far  superior  to  the  present  haphazard  method, 
which  works  on  the  principle  that  Roquefort 
cheese  is  as  old  as  it  feels  while  a  cream  puff 
is  as  old  as  it  looks.  Some  persons  apply  the 
principle  vice  versa  on  these  two  examples;  but 
they  are  not  scientific. 

The  Self-Intoxicated  Soul 

The  various  substitutes  for  liquor  are  still 
running  their  course.  On  the  last  occasion  when 
Town  Talk  mentioned  the  subject,  Jamaica  gin- 
ger was  in  high  favor  in  some  quarters.  Evi- 
dently we  have  reached  a  crisis,  when  people 
speak  of  auto-intoxication  as  one  of  Nature's 
best  gifts  to  mankind.  The  stomach  is  a  secret 
still  beyond  the  reach  of  revenue  officers,  and 
this  organ,  upon  receiving  the  ordinary  materials 
for  alcohol,  will  produce  it  in  more  or  less  quan- 
tities, according  to  the  constitution  of  the  in- 
dividual. Some  persons  have  "suffered"  from  it 
without  knowing  tlie  truth  uf  just  what  was  going 
on  within  themselves.  Others  have  let  it  pass 
lightly  as  one  of  the  stimulating  effects  of  eating 
and  overeating.    lUit  now  it  is  hi  Id  a  great  boon; 
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and  we  hear  that  one  can  undergo  a  course  of 
experiment  and  introspection  whereby  the  symp- 
toms are  more  readily  felt;  thereafter  the  nerves 
become  more  sensitive,  and,  after  due  application, 
the  experimenter  can  cat  this  and  that,  and  tlien 
proceed  to  diagnose  himself  as  drunk,  acting  ac- 
cordingly. The  psychists  have  taken  up  the 
study,  and  a  news  dispatch  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  spreads  the  glad  tidings  that,  with  the 
proper  amount  of  practice,  one  can  relax  himself 
into  a  spiritual  inebriation  at  any  time.  This 
may  be  a  sort  of  self-hypnotism.  Yet  it  is  ap- 
proximately the  same  thing.  The  mind  and  body 
work  in  unison.  The  stomach  takes  the  sour 
mash,  converts  it  to  alcohol,  and  then  the  brain 
or  the  soul,,  instead  of  wasting  the  good  stuff, 
relinquishes  itself  to  the  sweet  mood;  and  there 
you  are.  There  must  be  something  in  it,  for  the 
press  correspondent  claims  that  he  interviewed 
a  high  authority  on  prohibition  (not  named)  and 
that  the  gentleman  was  much  perturbed.  A  per- 
turbed prohibitionist  is  a  delectable  sight,  or 
institution,  whatever  you  call  it.  This  same  re- 
porter says  that  the  spiritual  jag  has  become 
fashionable  at  the  capital.  As  soon  as  the  full 
details  arrive,  any  city  can  take  up  the  habit, 
and  thus  there  will  become  a  veritable  compe- 
tition to  see  which  will  first  become  the  Paris  of 
America,  on  a  thoroughly  psychological  basis. 
We  may  find  it  more  effective  than  what  we  once 
called  the  real  thing.  Hitherto  men  drowned 
their  sorrow  in  drink.  Loss  of  the  drink  has 
brought  a  new  sorrow.  Maybe  Nature  has  pro- 
vided us  with  an  ofTsct  for  the  difificulty,  and  the 
wineless  creature,  mourning  over  the  depriva- 
tion, will  be  able  to  inundate  his  gloom  in  the 
ultramarine  depths  of  the  self-inebriated  soul. 


When  Men  Were  More  Moral 

This  paragraph  is  not  an  answer  to  the  above 
implication.  It  would  be  better  to  ask — When, 
indeed,  were  men  more  moral  than  now?  Each 
may  answer  for  himself.  However,  the  question 
arises  in  the  mind  when  we  contemplate  the 
numerous  diatribes  that  are  made  against  the 
manners  and  morals  of  the  present  day.  The 
most  recent  accusation  comes  from  Bishop 
Thomas  Nicholson,  of  the  Chicago  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  speaks  of  the  laxity  in 
women's  dress  and  the  corresponding  tendency 
in  her  environment.  It  usually  appears,  from  the 
various  protests,  that  the  whole  evil  system 
begins  with  women's  attire,  and  perhaps  ends 
there.  We  once  did  say  that  our  grandfathers 
were  far  better  than  ourselves.  Many  who  made 
that  remark  are  themselves  grandparents  now; 
so  some  other  method  of  computing  moral  data 
must  be  found.  It  is  barely  possible  that  young 
•men  and  women  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 
were  told  by  solemn  graybeards  and  dear  olci 
ladies  in  black  silk  and  lace  caps,  that  something 
was  wrong  with  the  world.  At  any  rate,  the 
Spectator  does  not  remember  having  read  in  any 
book  anything  like  this:  "We  are  now  living  in 
a  very  moral  age,  an  age  much  better  than 
the  previous  one."  Biblical  admonition  is  to 
the  effect:  "Say  not  that  the  former  times  were 
better  than  these."  This  may  have  had  particular 
reference  to  the  times  of  Ecclcsiastcs.  In  the 
fifth  century  B.  C,  Confucious,  commenting  on 
the  degenerate  spirit  of  his  own  fellows,  wrote 
of  a  former  period,  "But  in  those  days  men  were 
good  and  honest."  And  so  it  goes.  There  may 
be  something  in  the  statement  that  the  aforesaid 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  our  own 
United  States,  when  living  was  simple,  as  com- 
pared with  the  present,  amusements  were  few, 
and  home  life  homogeneous,  especially  in  the 
sparsely  settled  places,  morality  was  on  a  firmer 
footing.  But  that  was  an  exceptional  situation, 
due  to  the  newness  of  the  country,  and  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  world's  behavior. 


And  then  again,  if  we  read  studiously,  we  find 
that  those  old-timers  had  sports,  entertainments 
and  customs  that  we  do  not  possess  today,  and 
verily  would  shock  us  in  all  our  sophisticated 
pride.  If  there  ever  was  an  age  when  society 
was  primed  up  to  a  moral  tensity,  that  age 
quickly  passed,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  moral 
invasion  rather  than  a  general  characteristic  of 
the  part.  We  may  be  a  fox-trot  people  today; 
yet  we  should  like  to  be  informed  just  how  we 
have  brought  discredit  on  the  human  race,  it 
at  all. 


"The  City  Hall  Gang" 

Once  upon  a  time  stocks  and  pillories  supplied 
entertainment  for  a  restive  populace  in  search 
of  diversion;  in  the  course  of  eevnts,  the  pilloried 
numerically  outnumbered  the  pillorers,  the  worms 
rolled  over  and  these  institutions  went  in  the 
discard.  However,  as  newspapers  and  popular 
government  came  into  vogue,  a  new  form  of 
lampooning  was  begotten  to  supply  the  general 
demand  for  public  amusement,  officials  became 
targets  for  inky  lambastings  and  a  guffawing 
citizanry  was  once  again  made  happy. 

Now,  Christ's  apostalic  family  had  a  Judas;  the 
continental  army  its  Benedict  Arnold;  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  their  Tories — even  heaven  its  Luci- 
fer and  his  bad  angels;  no  institution,  religious, 
commercial  or  political  shall  ever  obtain  free  of 
blighting  pharisee,  schemer  or  parasite;  even 
in  the  life  course  of  how  few  journals  have  not  at 
some  time  rattled  the  bones  of  sinister  skeletons? 
Why  then  should  a  public  institution  be  supposed 
an  oasis  of  rectitude  in  a  wilderness  of  enter- 
prises not  above  reproach? 

In  common  with  others  governments  have 
their  leaven  of  ineffectiveness,  but  indiscriminate 
and  general  criticism  is  no  corrective.  With  the 
introduction  of  the  merit  feature  in  municipal 
government  the  glaring  irregularities  that  ob- 
tained under  the  spoils  system  were  reduced  to 
a  negligible  minimum,  particularly  in  the  clerical 
and  public  works  sections  thereof.  This,  for 
instance,  is  a  complimentary  paralleling  of  effici- 
ency and  trustworthiness:  Since  the  adoption,  in 


1898,  of  civil  service,  the  twenty  years'  toll  has 
reached  the  amazing  figure  of  approximately 
$10,000,000  in  the  more  notorious  breaches  of 
trust  by  commercial  institutions  as  against  $220,- 
000  stolen  or  unaccounted  for  by  municipal  gov- 
ernmental employees  in  their  handling  of  more 
than  half  a  billion  of  the  people's  money!  For 
this  comparison  there  have  been  selected  only 
enterprises  doing  a  banking  or  similar  business 
and  equal  in  volume  to  that  done  by  the  city 
government;  it  excludes  the  hundreds  of  failures 
not  directly  attributable  to  dishonest  methods. 
.\nd  c\  cn  this  comparatively  small  defalcating  was 
the  act,  not  of  permanent  employees,  but  of  po- 
litically elected  or  appointed  officials. 

Thus  it  would  seem  apparent  to  the  unbiased 
that  the  appellation  "tax  eater"  does  not  justly 
fit  the  ordinary  worker  in  the  City  Hall,  though 
such  may  exist  in  isolated  cases  wherein  political 
patrimony  has  established  certain  parasites,  who 
sow  not  and  neither  do  they  spin.  Where  crit- 
icism is  justified  applies  almost  exclusively  to  the 
adopted  system  of  governmental  control  inas- 
much as  there  exist  too  many  controlling  ele- 
ments and  a  total  lack  of  centralized  authority. 
Most  of  the  departments  could,  with  no  loss  of 
efficiency  operate  minus  the  political  overhead 
and  appointees;  all  this  unnecessary  authority 
and  the  huge  sum  it  represents  in  salaries  could 
be  eliminated  by  a  centralization  of  direction  in 
one  or  two  supervising  heads. 

When  the  charter  was  adopted  and  the  merit 
system  introduced  certain  concessions  had  to  be 
made  to  political  elements  and  out  of  this  tem- 
porizing was  brought  forth  the  plan  under  which 
we  now  operate.  That  this  pact  with  its  Ishmacl- 
itic  spoils  system  obtained  is  best  exemplified 
when  one  reviews  the  incongruity  in  official  sal- 
aries. The  sheriff — and  surely  it  smacks  of  opera 
bouflfe  that  such  an  officer  should  exist  in  a  metro- 
politan city  possessing  a  complete  police  depart- 
ment— whose  influence  at  that  time  apparently 
was  great,  was  given  $8,000  per  annum  while  the 
auditor,  who  controls  the  distribution  of  millions! 
of  dollars,  was  alloted  $4,000  as  his  retainer. 

It  is  now  the  acceptable  time  to  correct  these 
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and  other  defects  in  the  organic  law  of  the  city, 
and,  though  the  charter  as  a  whole  is  an  excellent 
instrument  and  should  remain,  this  should  be 
freed  of  its  objectionable  features.  Thereafter, 
the  cause  for  certain  elements'  bursts  of  searing 
humor  having  been  removed,  there  should  exist 
no  pretext  for  subjecting  efficient  public  servants 
to  the  inconsiderate  and  unjust  characterization^ 
"city  hall  gang."  This  is  a  phrase  too  often 
unjustly  hurled  by  critics  of  our  municipal  gov- 
ernment, thus  making  mockery  of  many  honor- 
able men  and  women  who  have  to  suffer  the 
stinging  shaft  hurled  from  behind  a  barricade  of 
generalizations,  because  said  critics  have  not  the 
courage  to  name  the  individuals  guilty  of  mal- 
feasance. 


Follies  of  Early  Retiring 

Newspapers  report  that  eight  police  officers 
are  to  be  pensioned.  Happy  coppers!  Section 
2,  chapter  10,  article  xviii,  of  the  charter  allots 
this  reward  for  past  services  to  any  officer  over 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  whom  two  appointed 
physicians  shall  deem  unfit  for  further  service, 
and,  if  the  intention  of  the  act  were  literally 
carried  out,  humanitarianism  would  be  exem- 
plified; but,  alas  and  alack — "the  best  laid  plans 
of  mice  and  men,  etc." 

Over  a  tenth  of  a  million  dollars  is  the  amount 
annually  paid  in  pensions  by  San  Francisco  to 
these  roundsmen,  and,  to  those  who  actually 
retire,  it  is  ungrudgingly  given,  but,  fresh  air 
and  a  continued  mental  vacation  function  so  to 
stay  the  hand  and  halt  the  foot  of  dread  decay, 
that  policemen  at  sixty-five,  did  embonpoint  not 
operate  to  interject  an  interfering  poundage  de- 
structive of  buoyancy,  might,  even  yet  essay  to 
trip  the  Mendelssohnic  interlacing  interpretation 
of  spring.  However,  obesity  is  not  a  harbinger 
of  impending  dissolution;  statistics  prove  hippo- 
potami count  five  hundred  years  of  ordinary  span 
of  earthly  stay,  and,  although  policemen  hardly 
may  hope  to  emulate  the  longevity  of  these 
aquatic  monsters,  yet  observation  proves  them 
most  apt  in  cheating  long  the  beckoning  trenches 
that  yawn  for  them  out  there  beneath  the  weep- 
ing willows. 

So,  being  thus  constructed,  and  the  pension 
act  stating  that  to  be  eligible  for  retirement  the 
subject  must  be  unfit  further  to  perform  his 
duties,  it  behooves  us  to  ponder  the  propriety 
of  the  law's  stipulations  and  inquire  if  it  functions 
as  its  framers  intentioncd.  And  what  is  herein 
said  of  the  police,  likewise  applies  to  the  fire- 
men's pensioning. 

As  illustrating  the  abuse  of  this  law,  but  two 
instances  might  be  cited.  Over  where  Mill  Valley 
slumbers  confidently  at  the  foot  of  her  lordly 
Tamalpais  and  is  cloistered  mid  the  giant  red- 
wood pillars  of  the  Maker's  temple,  there  lives 
and  has  his  being  and  votes  and  everything,  a 
pensioned  San  Francisco  youthful-old  former 
employee,  who  draws,  as  royalty  for  recent  met- 
ropolitan activities,  the  neat  sum  of  $2500  per 
annum.  Now,  this  youngster  (may  the  good 
Lord  keep  him  ever  it)  did  his  former  occupation 
not  inhibit  such  antics  as  inconsistant  with  dig- 
nity, could,  even  todaj-.  qualify  for  and  effectively 
compete  in  the  annual  Dipsea  race  across  Mill 
Valley's  guarding  mountain.  Wherein  did  the 
"two  regularly  certified  practicing  physicians, 
etc.,"  find  him  unfit  for  further  activity?  Another 
well-known  pensioned  officer  draws  out  of  the 
city  treasury  a  monthly  benefice  of  $80,  likewise 
because  "two  regularly  certified  physicians,  etc." 
deemed  him  incapacitated;  yet  this  youthful-aged 
gentleman  (may  the  good  Lord  grant  him  abund- 
ance of  years)  is  considered  sufficiently  virile 
to  be  employed  by  a  large  banking  corporation 
in  a  responsible  position    Do  not  these  incidents 


full  J'  ciintravcrt  the  i;inerally  accepted  notion 
that  doctors  arc  heartless  beings? 

And  so  might  be  cited  scores  of  like  examples 
in  which  retired  officers  are  receiving  pensions 
on  account  of  disability  and  are  still  able  to 
engage  in  labor  far  more  strenuous  than  drag- 
footing  along  a  beat  or  blf)wing  a  tuneless 
whistle. 

Now,  in  the  various  police  stations  and  police 
and  fire  clerical  departments  are  scores  of  non- 
patrolling  patrolmen  and  non-fighting  firemen 
who  have  been  assigned  to  inside  positions;  might 
not  the  commissions  dislodge  these  sturdy  youths 
and  send  them  forth  where  they  may  be  a  scourge 
to  evil  doers  or  help  to  stay  destroying  confla- 
grations and  let  the  older  men  and  those  ripe 
for  scrutiny  by  the  aforesaid  "two  regularly  certi- 
fied physicians"  swivel  on  the  vacated  chairs  and 
take  their  pens  in  hand?  The  plaint  generally 
made  when  the  commissioners  are  petitioned  by 
residents  for  additional  protection  is  that  the  force 
must  be  increased;  this  is  correct  and  herein- 
above is  gatuitously  suggested  a  method  of  pro- 
viding, without  additional  cost,  the  desired  aug- 
mentation. 

But  will  the  honorable  boads  frantically  hasten 
to  put  into  effect  this  logical,  economical  and 
ready  remedy?  Watch  them!  Where  favoritism, 
tradition  or  non-progrcssivcness  creates  a  con- 
dition the  same  elements  operate  to  continue  it. 


Viscount  Gresr's  Warning 

"If  you  tell  me,"  said  Viscount  Grey  in  re- 
ceiving the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  "that 
the  League  of  Xations  is  Utopian,  the  answer  I 
give  is  that  1  prefer  the  chance  of  Utopia  to  the 
certainty  of  destruction."  The  statesman  who 
labored  so  indefatigably  to  prevent  war  in  Europe 
in  1914  spoke  at  Glasgow  the  thought  of  forward- 
looking  men  in  the  United  States  who  see  in 
the  League  of  Xations,  existing  and  functioning, 
the  best   hope  of  dointr  a«  ay  with   comix  tition 


in  armaments.  That  was  his  theme  at  Glasgow. 
"If  you  have  another  war  twenty  years  hence,'' 
he  said.  "It  will  be  in  a  sense  like  this  war, 
but  it  will  be  infinitely  worse,  and  there  will  be 
a  certainty  that  it  will  destroy  the  civilization 
of  Europe."  He  might  have  added  "and  of 
.America,  too."  for  the  civilization  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  would  not  long  survive  the  destruc- 
tion of  civilization  in  Europe.  In  his  famous 
letter  to  the  London  Times,  in  which  he  iudged 
.American  opposition  to  the  League  of  Nations 
so  leniently.  Viscount  Grey  said: 

"If  the  participation  of  the  United  States  was 
enormously  helpful  in  securing  the  victory  in  the 
critical  months  of  1918,  its  help  will  be  even 
more  essential  to  secure  stability  in  peace.  With- 
out the  United  States  the  present  League  of 
Nations  may  become  little  better  than  a  league 
of  the  Allies  for  armed  self-defense  aeainst  a 
revival  of  Prussian  militarism  or  against  a  sinis- 
ter sequel  to  Bolshevism  in  Europe.  Bolshevism 
is  despotism,  and  despotisms  have  a  tendency  to 
become  militaristic,  as  the  great  French  Revolu- 
tion proved.  The  great  object  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  to  prevent  wars  and  to  discourage 
from  the  beginning  the  growth  of  aggressive 
armaments  which  would  lead  to  war." 

If  .Americans  are  inclined  to  plunge  themselves 
upon  the  indispensability  of  their  country  to  the 
League,  as  admitted  by  Viscount  Grey,  let  them 
dwell  upon  what  has  already  been  the  effect  of 
failure  to  ratify  the  Peace  Treaty  and  join  forty- 
seven  other  nations  in  establishing  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  General  Board  of  the  Navy 
has  recommended  a  second  three-year  naval 
expansion  program,  and  it  has  the  support  of 
men  who  demand  that  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  strongest  navy  in  the  world.  Other 
expansionists  insist  upon  the  completion  to  the 
last  ship  of  the  authorized  program  of  ten  super- 
dreadnoughts  and  six  giant  battle  cruisers,  al- 
though construction  on  some  of  them  has  onl\ 
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just  begun.  This  expansion  policy  is  aimed  either 
at  Great  Britain,  which  has  abandoned  the  build- 
ing of  capital  ships,  and  with  which  we  have  been 
at  peace  for  more  than  a  century,  or  it  is  aimed 
at  Japan,  or  at  both.  Some  of  our  sea-power 
politicians  would  have  the  United  States  Navy 
as  strong  as  the  combined  fleets  of  Great  Britain 
and  Japan.  Have  they  forgotten  that  it  was 
Viscount  Grey  who  negotiated  with  Viscount 
Kato  the  additional  article  in  the  Anglo-Japanese 
treaty  of  1911  providing,  in  Article  iv,  that  noth- 
ing in  the  agreement  sliould  impose  upon  cither 


contracting  party  having  an  arbitration  treaty 
with  a  third  power  the  obligation  to  take  part 
in  a  war  upon  that  third  power?  The  purpose 
of  the  provision  was  to  remove  the  risk  of  Great 
Britain  becoming  involved  in  any  dispute  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States;  both  Grey 
and  Kato  thought  that  the  United  States  should 
be  specifically  mentioned,  but  the  Tokio  Govern- 
ment preferred  that  the  application  should  be 
general,  in  taking  which  position  it  was  perhaps 
far-seeing. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  one  of  the  first 


cons<(|urnces  of  the  United  States  not  "going 
in"  is  the  naval  expansion  fever.  Mad  this 
country  accepted  the  League,  it  could  scrap  some 
of  its  scarcely  begun  super-dreadnoughts  and  cut 
down  its  naval  maintenance  bill  by  scores  of 
millions.  If  this  country  yet  accepts  the  League, 
it  can  adopt  that  policy  immediately.  The  pro- 
posal of  reduction  conferences  outside  of  the 
League  is  tantamount  to  an  admission  that  if  the 
United  States  were  a  member  limitation  of  arma- 
ments would  at  once  cease  to  be  a  problem. — New 
^'ork  Times. 


Social 

By  TANTALUS 


The  announcement  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Hannah  Hobart  and  Leonard  Norton  Prince  of 
Chicago  is  received  with  much  interest  in  this 
city,  where  Miss  Hobart's  family  are  so  well 
known.  The  bride-elect  inherits  the  beauty  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Wheeler  of  Phila- 
delphia, nee  Hannah  Neil.  Before  her  marriage 
to  Walter  Hobart  she  lived  in  San  Rafael,  where 
the  wedding  was  a  spectacular  event  of  the  smart 
set.  Mill  Neil  was  tall,  willowly  and  stately. 
She  always  wore  a  single  American  Beauty  rose 
with  every  costume  and  was  noted  for  her  ma- 
jestic mcin.  Miss  Hobart  has  been  visiting  her 
father,  Walter  Hobart,  for  some  time  in  San 
Mateo. 


Misses  Barbara  and  Katherine  Sesnon  were 
guests  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Miss 
Rosalie  Howard  on  Monday,  at  which  there  were 
fifteen  other  guests. 


Polo  Tourney  at  Del  Monte 

Five  matches  arc  scheduled  for  the  Del  Monte 
invitational  polo  tournament  on  January  29th  to 
February  6th,  which  will  uslicr  in  tlie  polo  season 
in  California. 

The  opening  match  will  see  the  junior  teams 
contesting  on  Saturday,  January  29th  in  the  first 
round  for  the  junior  cups.  On  the  following  day 
the  big  senior  teams  will  get  into  action.  There 
will  be  a  game  on  Wednesday  of  the  following 
week  and  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Indications  are  that  a  good  entry  will  be  re- 
ceived for  the  tournament.  George  Moore  has 
entered  his  strong  senior  four  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  Del  Monte  will  have  its  usual  good 
team  with  the  famous  Hugh  Drury  as  captain. 
The  Monterey  Presidio,  San  Mateo,  Orovillc 
and  Del  Monte  will  probably  have  junior  teams 
on  the  field. 

For  the  big  Del  Monte  tournament,  which  is 
scheduled  for  March  I9lh  to  April  3d.  there  will 
be  additional  teams  entered.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures will  be  the  appearance  of  the  Hawaiian 
aggregation,  which  shipped  its  ponies  from  Hono- 
lulu to  Del  Monte  last  Saturday.    The  east  will 
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have  a  representative  four  and  there  may  be 
a  team  from  Canada. 

Polo  is  going  to  get  away  with  a  bang  this 
year  and  there  will  be  play  at  the  various  clubs 
until  the  end  of  April. 

Renewed  interest  is  being  shown  in  this  ex- 
citing sport  on  horseback  this  year,  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  American  team  will  invade  Eng- 
land this  summer  in  an  effort  to  bring  back  the 
international  cup,  which  was  taken  across  the 
pond  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War. 


Miss  Blanche  Murray  is  in  Paris  with  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Charlton  Wall,  of  London.  The  letters 
about  Europe  which  Miss  Murray  writes  to  her 
family  in  this  city,  are  gems  of  description,  as 
she  assiduously  cultivates  her  literary  gift.  She 
will  not  return  home  for  another  year. 


Mrs.  Charles  Sadler  was  hostess  at  a  delightful 
luncheon  at  her  Alameda  home  on  Monday.-  Her 
guests  were:  Alex  Sharon,  Miss  Welch,  Miss 
Sharon,  Mrs.  Alfred  Hesse,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Spreckcls, 
Mrs.  de  Brettvillc. 


Mrs.  William  Scott  of  Houston,  Texas,  who 
arrived  on  Christmas  eve  to  visit  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Beamer  of  Piedmont,  has  been  ill 
and  consequently  is  returning  in  her  private  car 
to  Houston.  Her  husband  is  president  of  the 
southern  branches  of  the  S,  P.  R.  R. 


Word  has  reached  San  Francisco  of  the  death" 
in  Henderson,  Ky.,  of  Dr.  Dade,  wlio  was  the 
physician  of  Bilibid  Prison,  P.  I.,  the  largest 
prison  in  the  world.  He,  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren returned  to  America  for  a  visit.  They  went 
to  Virginia  to  visit  the  home  of  Mrs-  Dade  and' 
then  to  Kentucky,  where  the  doctor  was  taken  ill. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Jones  are  expected  home 
soon  from  Honolulu. 


A  number  of  San  Franciscans  will  motor  to 
Los  Angeles  for  the  opening  event  of  the  Am- 
l>;;ssador  Hotel  on  the  18fh. 


.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rennie  Schwerin  have  closed 
their  peninsula  home  to  spend  the  winter  at  the 
{•'airmont. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Sartori  are  at  llie  Palace. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  1.  Grunbaum  have  sailed  for 
Honolulu  with  their  daughter  Rosalie.  The 
Grunbaum  family  formerly  lived  in  Boise  City, 
Idaho.  Since  their  coming  to  this  city  a  few 
years  ago,  they  have  become  social  favorites  and 
Miss  Grunbaum  will  be  very  much  missed  during 
her  absence. 


Too  Beautiful  to  Be  Popular 

There  is  in  every  city  such  a  being  as  a 
woman  too  good  looking  to  make  her  way  in 
society.  Mrs.  Jerome  Bonaparte  of  New  York 
and  Newport  finds  herself,  it  would  seem,  in  this 
anomalous  position.  The  lady  is  undoubtedly 
beautiful  and  attractive  to  a  degree  seldom 
reached  by  ladies  in  society  anywhere,  and  has 
therefore  aroused  the  envy  of  her  less  fortunate 
acquaintances  in  social  circles.  It  would  appear 
that  they  object  to  her  numerous  photographs 
and  portraits  which  have  a  way  of  appearing 
conspicuously  and  often  in  public  places  and* 
publications. 

These  pictures  are  extremely  good  to  look  at 
and  are  evidence  of  the  discriminating  judgment 
of  the  editors  or  managers  who  obtain  them. 
That  Mrs.  Bonaparte  allows  them  to  appear  is 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  she  is  a  public  bene- 
factress. For  when  the  picture  of  a  living,  breath- 
ing beauty  is  published,  the  standard  of  pulchri- 
tude receive  impetus. 

Her  pictures  reveal  Mrs.  Bonaparte  to  be  a 
woman  of  marked  taste  in  dress  along  ultra 
fashionable  but  conservative  lines, — indeed,  modes 
tliat  do  not  blindly  follow  but  that  set  a  standarc? 
to  be  followed  by  discriminating  students  of 
feminine  smart  raiment.  Her  wearing  apparel  is 
the  despair  of  many  other  wealthy  ladies  who 
must  depend  entirely  upon  the  mandates  of 
modistes. 

Alas!  Some  of  her  associates  were  rendered 
so  miserable  by  these  palpable  facts  that  they 
gossiped  about  the  lady.  Ultimately  New  York 
Town  Topics  discussed  her  in  paragraphs,  which 
she  considered  so  disparaging  and  indicative  of 
vanity  and  snobbery  upon  her  part  that  she  has 
instituted  a  suit  against  the  paper  for  $100,000. 
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Trials  of  S.  F.  Beauties 

In  our  own  city  of  much  less  prescribed  social 
environs,  \vn  have  liad  several  incidents  within 
the  past  few  years  w-hich  prove  that  unusual' 
physical  attraction  is  often  a  stumbling  block  to 
progress  in  society.  Young  and  beauteous  ladies 
must  be  wise  as  serpents  if  they  would  maintain 
the  esteem  and  helpful  influence  of  their  feminine 
social  rivals.  But  youth  is  seldom  diplomatic  an(.* 
conscious  beauty's  first  instinct  is  to  bask  in 
the  sun  of  admiration, — and  quite  naturally. 
Beauty,  even  though  it  make  no  direct  demand 
upon  masculine  admiration,  receives  it  neverthe- 
less. Then  her  forsaken  rivals  fancy  that  she 
has  laid  plans  to  capture  the  adulation  which 
is  hers  by  divine  right.  At  once  the  most  is 
made  of  her  slightest  indiscretion  and  trifles  are 
magnified  as  evidence  of  her  self-absorption  and 
desire  for  power. 

Looking  back  the  past  .ten  years  in  the  social 
annals  of  this  city,  one  can't  find  a  single  unde- 
niably striking  beauty  (and  there  have  been  but 
too  few  of  them)  whose  path  has  not  been  beset 
by  obstacles  which  actually  prevented  her  achiev- 
ing the  inmost  shrine  of  society.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  these  gifted  ladies  rebelled  at  the 
restrictions  demanded  of  them,  but  that  they  pro- 
ceeded to  rejoice  in  the  admiration  and  attention 
their  loveliness  attracted,  relinquishing  with  evi- 
dent indifference  the  social  prestige  for  which 
they  would  have  had  to  make  such  dear  sacrifice. 


Wednesday  afternoon  Mrs.  Kneedler  was  host- 
ess at  a  large  bridge  tea  at  the  residence  of  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Neass,  on  Pierce  street.  The  ladies 
were  both  former  residents  of  Manila,  and  the 
guests  were  mostly  their  former  friends  there. 
In  our  bay  district  now  reside  about  one  hundred 
former  women  members  of  Manila  society,  who 
meet  and  give  entertainments  quite  often.  Mrs. 
Kneedler  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Kneedler,  a  famous 
surgeon.  When  he  arrives  shortly,  the  family 
will  go  to  southern  California  to  reside  perma- 
nently, the  doctor  establishing  his  practice  there. 


Mrs.  Kidwell  of  Lake  street  presided  at  a 
luncheon  at  her  home  in  honor  of  several  former 
Manila  friends  on  I'riday. 


Mrs.  William  Younger  is  a  Saturday  hostess 
at  a  luncheon  in  her  Jackson  street  home  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin. 


Palace  of  Fine  Arts 

One  t)f  the  most  important  collections  of 
original  drawings  by  modern  masters  ever  shown 
on  the  coast  is  now  being  installed  by  Director 
Laurvik  in  the  museum  in  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  will  be  opened  to  the  public  towards 
the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

This,  together  with  two  collections  of  pictorial 
photographs,  by  Helen  MacGregor  and  Anne 
Brigman,  will  constitute  the  first  exhibition  of 
importance  to  be  held  in  the  museum  in  the 
new  year. 

The  drawings  form  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  parts  of  the  Emanuel  Walter  col- 
lection. They  were  gathered  together  by  this 
discerning  and  public-spirited  San  Franciscan 
many  years  ago,  during  his  sojourn  in  Europe 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  when  it  was  still 
possible  to  pick  up  very  fine  drawings  by  the 
great  modern  French,  German,  English,  Spanish, 
Dutch  and  Italian  masters. 

The  collection  is  particularly  rich  in  examples 
by  such  outstanding  Frenchmen  as  Troyon,  Theo- 
dore Rousseau,  Harpignies,  John  Francois  Millet, 
L'Eerniitte,  among  tlic  landscape  painters;  while 
such  famous  figure  painters  as  Bouguereau,  Ben- 


jamin-Constant and  Gustave  Dorc  are  represented 
bj'  characteristic  studies  that  give  an  intimate 
insight  into  the  artistic  processes  that  preceded 
the  final  creation  of  their  masterpieces;  and  the 
great  animal  painters,  Bayre  and  Rosa  Bonhcur, 
are  represented  by  several  unusually  beautiful 
drawings  that  show  the  painstaking  study  de- 
voted to  mastering  the  anatomical  as  well  as  the 
characteristic  feats  of  the  animals  so  truthfully 
presented  by  them.  Several  drawings  by  the 
great  military  painters,  Alphonse  de  Neuville, 
Raffet  and  RoUande,  and  their  master  Messonier, 
are  of  unusual  value,  as  drawings  by  these  mas- 
ters are  scarce:  and  here  is  one  of  Gavarni's  great 
satirical  drawings  of  the  French  society  of  his 
time,  executed  with  inimitable  verve  and  irony. 

.Among  the  modern  Spaniards,  Villegas  and 
Fortuny  are  each  represented  by  several  typical 
drawings  of  subjects  that  have  made  them  fa- 
mous; and  the  great  Italian,  Segartini,  is  revealed 
in  a  drawing  of  sheep  and  a  shepherdess,  as  an 
extraordinarily  sensitive  draughtsman  in  black 
and  white. 

The  famous  Hague  School  is  represented  by 
drawings  of  unusual  beauty  and  character. 

Modern  German  art  is  quite  well  represented. 

Xothing  could  better  emphasize  the  amount 
of  preliminary  work  involved  in  the  creation  of 
masterpiects  of  painting  than  a  comparison  of 
these  beautifullj:  .executed  drawings  with  the 
effects  of  poetic  and  mysterious  light  revealed  by 
.\nnc  Brigman  in  her  unusual  photographic  com- 
positions of  nude  figures  out-of-doors,  and  the 
striking,  dramatic  portraits  of  notables  and  figure 
studies  of  dancers  and  people  of  the  stage  by 
Helen  Macgregor. 

These  gifted  and  sensitive  photographers  are 
among  the  few,  though  gradually  increasing  num- 
ber of  individuals,  here  and  abroad,  who  have 
rais  d  the  rse  of  a  camera  to  the  medium  of 
individual,  artistic  expression  that  challenges 
comparison  with  other  art  forms;  and  the  con- 
junction of  th(  se  two  very' different  exhibits  wiii 
undoubtedly  do  nuich  to  make  clear  their  respec- 
tive merits 


A  Bass  Vial  With  a  History 

The  large  bass  vioT  at  present  being  used  by 
the  Three  White  Kuhns  in  their  musical  num- 
bers at  the  Tcchau  Tavern  is  probably  entitled 
to  recognition  apart  from  its  musical  ability.  This 
instrument  has  been  charming  the  cars  of  thou- 
sands of  people  all  over  the  United  States  with 
its  deep-throated  harmony  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years.  It  passed  through  the  Dayton  flood, 
the  San  Francisco  fire,  and  many  other  interest- 
ing historical  periods.  Its  throbbing  notes  have 
probably  been  heard  in  every  city  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  that  boasts  of  a  population 
of  over  5000  people.  The  Kuhns  were  the  origi- 
nators of  the  bass  viol  musical  act.  In  addition 
to  this  number,  a  wonderful  entertainment  pro- 
gram, featuring  a  jazz  revue,  under  the  direction 
of  Rene  Perry,  lucky  dances  which  offer  Miss 
Saylor's  chocolates,  delightful  confections  that' 
rival  imitation,  and  large  boxes  of  Murad  cigar- 
ettes to  the  lucky  winners.  Dancing  still  con- 
tinues in  the  cycle  of  popularity  and  the  har- 
monious offerings  of  the  Techau  Tavern  Dance 
Orchestra,  under  the  capable  direction  of  Elliston 
R.  Ames,  make  it  still  more  attractive. — Techau 
Tavern. 


During  the  prosecution  of  a  publican  for  selling 
whisky  on  Sunday  the  policeman  who  had  made 
the  capture  was  in  court,  and  the  bottle,  with 
capsule  unbroken,  was  at  the  judge's  side. 

After  hearing  the  evidence  the  jury  retired,  but 
came  back  into  court.  "My  lord,"  said  the  fore- 
man, "the  jury  are  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  sale 
of  the  bottle,  but  they  arc  not  sure  of  its  con- 
tents. May  they  have  the  bottle  to  satisfy  them- 
selves?" 

"Certainly."  said  the  judge. 

After  a  short  time  the  Jury  returned  into  court. 
"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  judge,  "have  you 
come  to  a  decision  in  the  case?" 

"There  is  no  case,  my  lord,"  said  the  foreman. 
"There  wasn't  enough  evidence  to  go  round." 
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It 


The  Stage 


Alcazar 

"Civilian  Clothes"  is  a  great  popular  liit  this 
week  at  the  Alcazar,  as  it  is  everywhere  from 
edge  to  edge  of  the  continent,  but  it  gives  place 
next  Sunday  to  first  local  staging  of  "The  Won- 
derful Thing."  This  romantic  comedy  by  Lillian 
Trimble  Bradley,  founded  upon  Forrest  Halsey's 
story,  scored  brilliantly  when  George  Broadhurst 
produced  it  in  New  York  last  February.  It  has 
the  same  humorous  and  emotional  appeal  that 
made  "Peg  o'  My  Heart"  so  fascinating.  Its 
scenes  are  laid  in  a  fasliionable  New  York  house- 
hold. A  lovely,  unsophisticated  French-American 
girl,  fresh  from  convent,  is  married  for  her  money 
by  the  elder  son  to  restore  the  family  fortunes 


success  at  the  Little  Theater,  New  York,  has  first 
San  Francisco  presentation  Sunday,  January  23rd. 
It  is  by  Owen  Davis,  author  of  "Peggy  Behave," 
"At  9:45,"  "Sinners"  and  innumerable  popular 
hits.  Its  fun  waxes  furious,  unmarrcd  by  coarse- 
ness of  speech  or  situation. 


S.  F.  Symphony  Orchestra 

For  Sunday  afternoon's  concert  in  the  Curran 
theater  by  the  S.  F.  Symphony  Orchestra,  Alfred 
Hertz  has  prepared  an  unusually  interesting  pro- 
gramme, the  most  important  feature  of  which 
will  be  Mahler's  first  symphony  in  D  major. 
The  nine  symphonies  of  Mahler  constitute  one  of 


LOUIS  GRAVEURE 

Most  satisfactory  concert  baritone  now  appearing  before  the  public,  will  be  beard 
next  Tuesday  night,  January  18th,  at  Scottish  Rite  ^Vuditorium, 
under  the  direction  of  Frank  W.  Healy. 


and  save  his  reckless  younger  brother  from  crimi- 
nal prosecution  by  a  professional  gambler,  who 
has  entangled  him.  Tlie  infatuated  bride  is  dis- 
illusioned, when  she  accidentally  learns  the  truth. 
Meantime  her  husband  has  fallen  madly  in  love 
with  her.  There  is  laughter,  pathos,  dramatic 
tensity  in  the  situations  involved.  Elwyn  Harvey 
personates  the  intensely  sympathetic  role  of  Jac- 
queline, just  stumbling  into  English  and  worldly 
knowledge;  Dudley  Ayrcs  and  Ben  Erway  the 
brothers;  Rafael  Brunctto  the  crooked  gambler; 
Emelie  Melville  a  grand  dame  of  the  old  school; 
Emily  Pinter,  Gladys  Emmons  and  Edna  Peck- 
ham  the  Mannerby  sisters — with  Charles  Yule, 
Al  Cunningham  and  Walter  Emerson — a  dis- 
tinctive cast  of  quality. 

"Marry  the  Poor  Girl,"  Oliver  Morosco's  latest 


the  greatest  contributions  to  modern  music,  and 
tliis,  the  first  performance  of  any  one  of  them 
ill  San  Francisco,  will  mark  an  epoch  in  San 
Francisco's  musical  progress.  The  remaining 
numbers  on  the  programme  are  Gluck's  over- 
ture to  "Iphigenie  in  Aulis"  and  Bach's  "Double 
Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  violins.  In  the 
latter  number  the  solo  parts  will  be  played  by 
Louis  Persinger  and  Artur  Argiewicz. 

The  programme  for  the  following  Sunday  will 
be  a  popular  one,  the  principal  numbers  being 
the  "Alsacien  Scenes"  of  Massenet  and  Grieg's 
suite  of  Nerwegian  Dances.  Other  numbers  will 
be  the  overture  to  Maillart's  "Des  Dragons  de 
Villars,"  the  Dream  Pantomime  from  Humper- 
(Hnck's  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  Johann  Strauss' 
"Pcrpetuum  Mobile,"  Grainger's  Irish  Tune  from 


County  Derry,  the  "Loin  du  Bal"  of  Gillet  and 
Lcssen's  Festival  Overture. 


Ethel  Barrymorc  suffers  from  rheumatism.  Re- 
cently her  company  in  "Declassce"  closed  for  a 
week  in  Chicago  on  account  of  her  illness,  but 
the  players  received  their  salaries  just  the  same. 
While  in  Chicago  she  rented  a  house  on  the  lake 
front,  as  she  is  accompanied  on  tour  by  her  three 
children.  She  is  devoted  to  them  and  intends  to' 
have  them  with  her  the  entire  season. 


T.  Daniel  Frawley  returned  to  the  Palace  this 
week  from  Los  Angeks.  He  motored  back  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Hotel  Ambas- 
sador on  the  18th.  He  intends  to  divide  his  time 
between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  for  a 
few  months,  but  does  not  play  any  theatrical 
performances.  He  found  so  many  of  his  stage 
friends  in  Los  Angecls  that  he  felt  as  if  he 
were  back  at  the  Lambs. 


Peter  Kyne,  author  of  "Cappy  Ricks,"  has  re- 
ceived a  contract  to  write  seven  screen  stories  for 
$35,000  each.  The  movies  are  an  Aladdin  lamp 
for  the  literary  man  who  has  come  into  his  own 
at  last. 


Mrs  Alfred  Hesse  recently  arrived  from  New 
York  to  spend  some  time  in  this  city.  She  left 
here  in  October  tu  join  her  husband  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Hesse  is  a  member  of  Ethel  Barrymore's 
company.  Mrs.  Hesse  went  east  to  complete  the 
sale  of  her  latest  play,  "The  House  of  Job,"  which 

ALC  A  Z AR 

THI.S  WEEK — Morosco's  Phenomenal  Success 
Spoken  Word  Version  "CIVILIAN  CLOTHES" 

WEEK  COM.MEXC  TXC,  NEXT  SnNDAY  MAT.,  TAN  16 
Lilhan   Triniblf    llraillt-y's   Ideal  Romance 
I'.lendin!;      l.auglilcr,      ratlins,      nramatic  Tlirill 

"The  Wonderful  Thing" 

Recent  Hit  at  Tlie  I'layliou'^c,  New  York 

NEW   ALCAZAR  COMPANY 
DUDLEY  AYRI-:S— ELWYN  HARVEY 
SUNDAY  MATINEE,  JAN.  23— First  Time  Here 
New   York's   Little   Theater   Farcical  Success 
T>y    Owen    Davis,   author   "I'eggy    Behave,"    AT   9  :45'* 

"MARRY  THE  POOR  GIRL" 

T  'proarious.   Wholesome.    Piquant  Fun 
Every    Evening— Matinees   Sunday.   Thursday,  Saturday 


Graveure 

The  Eminent  Baritone 

Next  Tuesday,  January  18,  8:15 

Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 
Tickets  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00 

At  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 

Management  Frank  W.  Healy 


SWphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Concert  Sunday 

CURRAN  THEATER  2:45  P.  M. 

PROGRAMME 

Overture.    "IphiRcnie    in    Aulis"  Gluck 

Concerto   tor   two   violins  Bach 

r.ouis   Persinger,  Artur  Argiewicz. 

Symphony    No.    1,    I)    Major  Mahler 

(First  time  in  San  Francisco.) 
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\\t\l  !»<•  f)lr«Kl,  WhUe  lipre  the  will  work 
>)ii  mioihrr,  itnt\  thfrv  cxixilaiion  lhal  atc/Uirr 
»ir  w  play  hy  h«rr  will        i^roilin  j-'l  'luritiit  li«rr 

visit 


Th«  Queen  Salute*  the  Queen 

lilt  |(/|l<jvi  iiiij  i»  a  Iriti  r  wliiili  l,iii/a  'I  <  (• 
t.i/Mu'i  irM»Mrri»  «»   «>»n     of    Ixr  (Icarett  |»o»- 

C'-diUUttt  llolrl,  l,rtn'<1on. 
May  1»»,  im 
My  iJiar  M:i<la)tif  T<'ira/inni; 

Hr:iva'  Ijrava!  <•  atli'ora  Hraval  I  <'antiot 
t'rll  you  U'lw  irnitl)  plcaiturc  if  jjavi'  rric  to  ln-ar 
you  *'wit  la«t  nielli  and  wliai  a  joy  it  waii  to 
mr  to  lit'ar  your  hMUiiful  Malian  phakinK,  an'l 
llow  irtiHtfns'ly  ioikIiciI  I  wa>>  iiy  tli»'  woiKlrrfol 
fffUnn  an<l  palho*  of  your  voi<'<', —yon  makr  nic 
fry  in  (lit-  lakt  aft— I  »lionlil  like  aUo  to  a'l<l 
that  in  ad'lition  to  the  plic-noniinai  hrillianfy  and 
pnrily  of  your  liij^Ji  notf*,  your  beautiful  method, 
your  plifasinu,  ihf  tittc  and  tl<xil)ility  of  your 
voiff,  and  your  actinK  all  (javc  me  the  vrry 
tfrpalfiit  plcaourf  anil  1  khall  lake  llip  first  oppor- 
tunity of  uoinit  to  hear  yon  auaiii.  I  lirarlily  rr- 
joifp  in  your  wfll-dfXfrvfd  irinnipli! 

Urava!    Hrava!    c  anfora  Urava! 
yt»ur»>  i(in<fr<  ly, 

Al.KI.INA  I'ATTI  (  KDKUSTKOM, 

Tftraxxini  i*  liavinc  a  Iriurnplial  lour  in  thi* 
eu*i,  undfr  llic  niariau'tiit'til  of  William  II. 
I,i-«liy,  Slif  will  siinu  in  llii»  lily  under  ilip 
llcaly  au»pifrit  in  Marcli, 


llealy  Pre«enlN  Oraveure 

|,<)iii.i  (>t.ivi'iit> ,  willioul  a  <|i|i'>itioti  of  a  <l>inlil 
ll)f  tjr«"atf»t  liaiiloilf  on  llu-  foiifrrl  nlaKf,  ar 
rivfd  in  San  l-'ranfixfo  Wrdnritilay,  and  will  lif 
heard  in  liiai  lirnl  California  rffilal  luxt  TufHday 
niylii,  at  itic  Si'otli»h  Uilr  Ainliiorinni.  Mr. 
(iravcurc  lian  hrouuhl  with  him,  l''.doiiaril  (l(  ii<l 
roll,  an  cxfcllfiil  pianixt  ami  arcompanlil,  and 
i»  oUo  af fcimpanied  liy  Mr.  W.  II,  (  .  Iturtult, 
lii«  tMaiiaKfr.  Mr^,  iliirn<-lt  and  .Mixi  Itiirii'-ll 

Mr,  fJravfurr'ii  prrairnt  California  tour  ix  tin- 
lir^l  \ftt  of  a  journpy  thai  will  carry  him  praf- 
tifalty  around  ihr  world,  for  on  Jiinr  Ui  tlif 
fJravt'Urf  parly  will  leave  fur  a  lour  of  Ivuropc. 
in<  luding  Norway,  Swccjen,  Drnmark,  firrmany, 
li'dland,  hramc,  Itt'luium,  (irrat  Mriiaiii,  Sfol- 
l.iiid.  Wall «  and  Ireland. 

■rho»e  who  have  eomplained  alioiil  the  liarren- 
neiis  of  the  ,S('ollikli  Kite  Aiiililorium  aH  a  eoneerf 
hull  will  lie  pleaded  lieyoiid  itieaHiire  with  itit  ap 
peutatiee  a»  arrauKed  for  the  (iraveure  eoiu'ert, 
for  Mr,  (iraveure  earrir*  hix  own  arlintie  tlaije 
KCtlinit.  liiviiiH  every  toueert  hall  all  the  aliiio*- 
piiere  of  a  line  ilrawiiiu  r'lom. 

When  Mr  (iiaviiiie  hiiiux  next  'I'lieKday  niKhl, 
he  will  uive  the  heal  tliat  i«  to  lie  found  in  Italian, 
I'.nuliiili.  hreni'li,  Seoleh,  Iriith  and  Welcli  mtntie 
literature,  u  feat  thai  tannol  he  parallelc<l 
liy  any  eoneert  niiiKer  at  prexeni  lieforc  the  piihlie. 
firaveiire  i'ome»  to  San  l-'ratuime)  elirrcl  from  a 
xeiie»  of  iriumiiiiM  in  the  eaiiern  ciiicn.  the  moid' 
rei-eiil  lieinjj  hi*  uppearaiiee  at  Oriheiilra  Hall, 
t'hieaiso,  where  he  was  eompelled  lo  niiiK  Iweiilv- 
eiuhl  nuinlietii  ailfj  lu  repe.il  llner  MiMlilii'i-i  (iill 
of  lolii  III  a  liitnle  uroiip. 

Ml  W,  II.  r.  Iluriiell,  (iraveuii  \  maiiaui'r,  in 
.1  Icii,)  lo  MaiuiKer  h'rank  W,  I  lealy,Kayit  of  llie 
preiuiaiii  lo  he  aiveu  nexl  'rue>day  iiiMhl:  "It  i^■ 
(|uile  po4«ihle  lhai  lliin  prouram  may  not  riitirely 
plt>H«(?  itomc  of  your  entirely  flaH»ie«|  miitie  fol- 
lower*, but  when  even  lliey  hear  the  proKrani 
Ihey  will  not  only  lliorou«hlv  enjoy  il  hiil  .lili 
fliie  il  ftivoralily.''    Here  i.<i  ihe  proHiam 

tiroup  1. 

(n)  Slar  of   I'  ve   (  r.innluiUiier)  \\  iLiin 

(b)  l  alh.  I  \\  a-.  .1   I  lirifly  Man 

llunK.iii.iii    I'lilk  .SoilM 

(c)  SoniKII  My  Mother  l  auKlit  Me  Dvorak 


rhansoii  dii  Toreador  (Carmen)  Hi/ri 
fjroup  2 

'  ^  <    >l  -i'  i.i    li.ic  II  (,(jiinod 

(b)  J'ai  dit  »ux  Htoib  -  I'aladilhr 
(•  >  rr-doKiie  lo  "I  I'aKliacci"  I.eoneavillo 

fjroup 

'i  v.t,  piano  %i>\<)>i  \>y  l'!ileiiiare|  Gendron 
Gre^up  4, 
(a)  All   IhroUKli  llle  Night 

(b>  The  Hlaiher^kitr   

(3)  Mary 

fel)  The  I.eprehauii 

(Ohl  kotiKH  of  .Se  oilanel,  Irelanel  anel  Wale*,) 


afti  r  wliieli  the  y  viill  be  on  sale  at  the  box  office 
of  the  Scottihh  Kile  Auelilorium, 


(h)  (ie>o<l-bye 

(b)  .My  Mrnagrrie 
(<■•)  Myra 

The    'I  rilllipe  li 


Group  S. 


To»li 
l-ay  l'<*»ter 
..  Clutnani 
Airlic  fJix 


Ticket »  are  on  nab'  now  al  the-  box  office  of 
.Sherman,  Clay  &  Co  until  S  p.  m.  next  Tue  sday, 


"Civilian  Clothen" 

'i  he  Abazar  company  in  covering  itself  with 
kbiry  in  "Civilian  Clolhcn"  thin  week.  The  ver- 
dict of  t\u)>ic  who  have  seen  the  Alcazar  jjroduc- 
tion  ais  well  as  that  which  was  headed  by  William 
Courtenay,  is  that  the  Alcazar's  support  is  fai 
ami  away  bcller  than  that  which  Courtenay  had. 
Anel  this  is  not  to  make  o'lious  comparison  be- 
tween Courtcnay's  acting  ami  that  of  Duelley 
Ayre*  in  the  role  of  .McGinnis,  the  here>,  for 
Mr,  Ayresa  give*  a  fine  performance.  .Miss  Har- 
vi-y  iloes  the  best  work  of  lier  season.  Kmily 
I'inter  looms  forth  beauiiful,  siylish  and  fasci- 
nating after  her  long  exlinguishment  in  character 
p.irts.  Ijiiily  .Melville  is  imetuous  as  the  molherr 
He  n  Krway  is  captivating  as  Hilly,  while  Shumer 
Drum,  Cunningham,  Green,  iirunctia  and  Misses 
I'eckham,  .Mc.Naughlon  might  have  been  chosen 
to  create-  their  rob  s 


Champion  Tennis  Doubles  of  the  World 
William  M.  Johnston,  San  Francisco;  William  T.  Tilden,  Philadelphia 
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STATEMENT 


of  the  Condition  and  Value  of  the  Assets  and  Liabilities  of 

The  Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan  Society 


HIBERNIA  BANK 


DATED,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DECEMBER  31,  1920 


ASSETS 

1—  Bonds  of  the  United  States  ($15,347,600.00),  of  the 
State  of  California  and  the  Cities  and  Counties 
thereof  ($12,697,400.00),  of  the  State  of  New  York 
($2,149,000.00),  of  the  City  of  New  York  ($1,000,- 
000.00),  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ($1,162,- 
OOO.OO),  of  the  County  of  Bergen,  New  Jersey 
($200,000.00),  of  the  County  of  Cuyahoga,  Ohio 
($90,000.00),  of  the  City  of  Chicago  ($645,- 
000.00),  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  ($100,000.00),  of 
the  City  of  Albany  ($200,000.00),  of  the  City  of 
St.  Paul  ($100,000.00),  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
($350,000.00),  of  the  City  of  San  Antonio,  Texas 
($72,000.00),  the  actual  value  of  which  is  $33,324,431.94 

2 —  Miscellaneous  Bonds  comprising  Steam  Railway 
Bonds  ($1,768,000.00),  Street  Railway  Bonds 
($1,486,594.51),  Quasi-Public  Corporation  Bonds 
($2,302,000.00),  Municipal  Notes  ($155,000.00),  and 
Bankers    Acceptances    ($1,804,590.86),    the  actual 

value  of  which  is   6,878,831.50 

3—  Cash  on  Hand   3,116,690,68 

4 —  Promissory  Notes  and  the  debts  thereby  secured, 

the  actual  value  of  which  is   29,645,697.21 

Said  Promissory  Notes  are  all  existing  Con- 
tracts, owned  by  said  Corporation,  and  the  pay- 
ment thereof  is  secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
Real  Estate  within  this  State,  and  the  States  of 
Oregon,  Nevada  and  Washington. 

5 —  Promissory  Notes  and  the  debts  thereby  secured, 

actual  value  of  which  is   487,611.04 

Said  Promissory  Notes  are  all  existing  Con- 
tracts, owned  by  said  Corporation,  and  are  pay- 
able to  it  at  its  office,  and  the  payment  thereof  is 
secured  by  pledge  of  Bonds  and  other  securities. 


6(a) — Real  Estate  situate  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco  ($409,246.26),  and  in  the  Counties 
of  Alameda  ($32,287.05),  San  Mateo  ($30,985,58), 
Los  Angeles  ($73,685.98),  and  Contra  Costa  ($33,- 

055.36),  in  this  State,  the  actual  value  of  which  is....  579,260.23 
(b) — The  Land  and  Building  in  which  said  Corpor- 
ation keeps  its    said    office,  the    actual    value  of 

which  is    979,112.56 

TOTAL  ASSETS   $75,011,635.16 


LIABILITIES 

1 —  Said  Corporation  owes  Deposits  amounting  to  and 

the  actual  value  of  which  is  $72,473,122.92 

Number  of  Depositors    80,849 

Average  Deposit   $896.39 

2—  Reserve  Fund,  Actual  Value.   2,538,512.24 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES   $75,011,635.16 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 

By  E.  J.  TOBIN,  President. 
THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
By  R.  M.  TOBIN,  Secretary. 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco — ss 

E.  J.  TOBIN  and  R.  M.  TOBIN,  being  each  duly  sworn,  each  for  himself, 
says:  That  said  E.  J.  TOPIN  is  President  and  that  said  R.  M.  TOBIN  is 
Secretary  of  THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  the  Cor- 
poration above  mentioned,  and  tliat  the  foregoing  statement  is  true. 

E.  J.  TOBIN.  President. 
R.   M.   TOBIN.  Secretary. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  3rd  day  of  January,  1921. 

CHAS.  T.  STANLEY, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California. 
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The  r  inancia  1  Outl  OOK 


Br  R.  K.  MulMhr 


Stocks — The  stock  market  moved  up  in  a  pro- 
nounced way  in  all  departments  the  past  week. 
Offerings  were  light  even  on  the  advance  and 
shorts  had  trouble  in  getting  back  their  stocks. 
General  business  conditions  showed  considerable 
improvement  in  all  lines  of  business  and  this  was 
quickly  reflected  in  Wall  Street. 

Reports  from  the  textile  industry  showed  that 
numerous  cotton  mills  that  have  been  idle  for  a 
long  period  began  operations  and  the  demand  for 
their  goods  was  said  to  be  the  best  for  some 
time.  The  automobile  industry  is  also  showing 
signs  of  improvement  with  several  of  the  larger 
companies  reopening  their  plants  and  the  same 
can  be  said  of  other  industrial  companies. 

This  has  had  a  good  eflfect  on  sentiment,  and 
a  good  many  in  the  trade,  who  have  held  ofif 
buying,  arc  now  convinced  that  we  have  seen  the 
worst  as  far  as  general  business  activity  is  con- 
cerned and  are  now  buying  the  industrial  stocks. 
It  is  not  entirely  an  industrial  market — but,  as 
yet,  the  advance  in  the  rails  have  not  kept,  but 
it  may  be  that  they  are  just  neglected  for  the 
time  being  and  will  soon  follow  the  upward  trend, 
as  these  issues  look  very  attractive  to  the  in- 
vestor. There  is  more  confidence  in  the  buying, 
and  the  bu3'ing  seems  to  be  by  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  long  pull  and  are  not  looking  for 
short  profits. 

A  steadily  growing  feeling  that  the  National 
Government  and  corporations  will  not  make  the 
heavy,  anticipated  demands  upon  the  money 
market  has  led  to  more  public  participation  on 
the  buying  side,  and  the  action  of  the  call  money 
in  declining  to  6  per  cent  went  a  long  ways  to 
enocurage  them  in  their  belief.  More  invest- 
ment purchasing  of  especially  preferred  stocks 
and  bonds  is  noted  and  the  cessation  of  selling 
to  established  loses  for  insome  ta.x  purposes  hav- 
ing made  it  clearer  that  the  low  prices  of  De- 
cember last  will  not  be  seen  again. 

Industrially,  the  United  States  is  in  better 
shape  than  for  many  months,  but  this  docs  not 
mean  that  readjustments  are  as  yet  completed. 
The  November  railroad  statement  shows  quite 
an  improvement  in  their  net  earnings  and  are 
running  well  ahead  of  last  year.  The  relatively 
small  increase  shown  in  the  current  statements 
have  no  significance  so  far  as  the  future  is  con- 
cerned, e.xci  pl  in  so  far  as  they  indicate  the  prob- 
able extent  of  earnings  after  wage  readjustments 
have  been  carried  out  and  savings  from  excessive 
material  costs  begin  to  be  reflected  in  them.  The 
roads  are  putting  a  good  part  of  their  earnings 
back  into  their  properties  which  will  prove  profit- 
able later  on.  They  are  borrowing  very  little. 
If  this  policy  is  continued  after  prices  get  back 
to  normal, — and  it  probably  will  be  continued, — 
the  roads  will  begin  to  provide  for  thcmselvcb 
a  good  deal  of  the  capital  they  have  heretofore 
taken  from  the  investment  markets. 

The  Oil  Stocks  were  under  pressure  until  near 
the  close  of  the  week,  when  shorts  tried  to  cover 
and  found  very  little  stock  to  be  had.  There 


has  been  so  much  talk  of  liciuidation  to  come  in 
the  oil  as  a  commodity  and  there  has  been  some 
cut  in  the  price  in  the  east  that  it  has  kept  these 
issues  down.  There  may  be  some  liquidation  in 
oil,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  Oil 
Stocks  have  already  had  their  share  of  liquida- 
tion, and,  while  prices  for  oil  may  be  lowered 
some,  the  oil  companies  arc  more  prosperous 
right  now  than  they  have  ever  becH  and  a  slight 
reduction  in  the  commodity  price  would  not 
affect  them  much,  and,  as  yet;  there  are  no  signs 
of  any  drastic  cut  in  crude  or  refined  prices. 

The  Mexican  Oil  issues  have  been  acting  heavy 
on  rumors  that  most  of  the  large  properties  in 
Mexico  were  showing  an  .increasing  amount  of 
salt  water,  but  these  rumors  have  been  heard  so 
often  and  denied  in  part  by  the  Mexican  com- 
panies that  they  are  beginning  to  lose  their 
effect  marketwise. 

We  feel  friendly  to  the  market  and  believe  that 
conditions  have  now  changed  for  the  better  and' 
liigher  prices  are  in  evidence. 

Cotton — The  Cotton  market  continued  its  up- 
ward climb  throughout  the  week  with  only  minor 
reactions,  which  were  short  lived, — and,  toward' 
the  close  of  the  week,  a  buying  wave  set  in" 
that  carried  the  nearby  options  above  the  17- 
scnt  level. 

A  general  change  in  sentiment,  brought  on 
by  more  optimistic  mill  reports,  as  well  as  the 
steady  climb  in  Sterling  Exchange,  were  the 
principal  factors. 

The  Cotton  market  had  gone  down  to  a  level 
where  the  farmers  were  unable  to  realize  more 
than  half,  and,  in  some  instances,  almost  notli- 
ing  at  all,  as  the  result  of  their  labor  and  risk 
of  cash  and  credit  capital. 

We  have  before  us  the  prospects  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  quantity  of  Cotton  the  coming  season. 
A  condition  exists  which  is  calculated  effec- 
tively and  completely  for  a  period  of  years  to  re- 
duce the  supply  of  raw  cotton  produced  in  the 
southern  states  to  a  point  where  the  relation  of 
Cotton  to  other  commodities,  as  represented  by 
price  levels,  will  be  out  of  proportion  to  any 
past  history. 

F"armers  in  the  south  can  produce  every  neces- 
sary article  of  life  and  live  independently  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  their  expenditures.  As 
a  result  of  the  revenue  they  have  received  from 
high-priced  Cotton,  it  has  been  used  largely  for 
non-essentials  or  essentials  they  could  have  pro- 
duced themselves. 

We  have  had  a  straight  drop  in  Cotton  from 
43.50c  to  13.16c,  and  there  was  put  one  good  re- 
action. It  looks  now  as  if  a  recovery  is  taking 
place  that  will  carry  Cotton  above  the  20-cent 
level. 

The  general  business  situation  seems  to  be 
more  optimistic.  Silver  has  had  quite  an  advance 
and  this  is  a  considerable  factor  in  China  and 
India  trade,  where  great  quantities  of  cotton 
cloth  are  used.  Money  is  easier  and  the  cotton 
cloth  (leak  rs  are  more  optimistic  and  feel  that 


the  corner  has  been  turned  and  that  business  will 
improve  from  now  on. 

We  do  not  expect  any  runaway  market,  but 
believe  Cotton  bought  on  the  reactions  will,  from 
time  to  time.  ))rovi,-  profitable. 
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The  Quality  of  Mercy 

There  is  a  late  appeal  to  Governor  Stephens 
to  reprieve  Simon  Ruiz,  a  seventeen-year-old  Mex- 
ican boy,  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  Friday  morn- 
ing. It  is  a  heart-rending  case  and  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  facts  were  not  made  known  earlier. 
Good  Samaritans  are  trying  to  save  him  and  may 
their  efforts  succeed  in  obtaining  executive  clem- 
ency. Seventeen,  a  victim  of  circumstances,  a 
youth  under  evil  influence  which  led  him  to  rob 
and  tlicn  demanded  that  he  shoot  to  make  his 
escape.  A  terrible  predicament  for  a  child  to 
be  in!  But  he  is  seventeen  only.  Yet  the  un- 
speakable San  Francisco  gangsters  were  ac- 
quitted of  a  crime  more  heinous  than  murder, 
though  they  are  experienced,  hardened  men,  well 
acquainted  with  vice  as  well  as  with  our  prison 
laws,  while  this  poor  Mexican  lad  could  not  even 
understand  English,  nor  was  he  even  aware  until 
recently  that  he  was  under  death  sentence. 

The  sad  plight  of  this  unfortunate  boy  came 
to  our  notice  just  as  we  were  going  to  press, 
but  we  gladly  join  in  the  plea  to  the  governor, 
"Have  mercy  on  seventeen!"  The  Mexican  con- 
sul general  begs  for  a  reprieve  and  many  citizens 
and  organizations  join  in  the  pica. 


Napoleon  Bonaparte,  though  delicate  as  a  baby, 
Wc-s  hardy  enough  as  a  child,  and  early  showed 
a  love  of  fighting  and  an  ability  to  hold  his  own. 
When  he  was  five  years  old  his  mother,  in  the 
hope  of  taming  him  down  a  little  and  teaching 
him  manners,  sent  him  to  school  for  little  girls. 
But  her  well-meant  experiment  had  scarcely  the 
desired  effect,  for  his  marked  fondness  for  a  cer- 
tain Giaminetta  kindled  jealousy  in  the  souls  of 
other  Ajaccio  boys,  who  discharged  their  feelings 
in  caustic  remarks  upon  his  personal  appearance; 
and  there  were  battles  in  streets  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  he  rushed  blindly  in 
amongst  his  tormentors,  armed  with  sticks, 
stones,  or  any  weapon  at  hand. 


Picking  Iicr  way  daintily  through  the  locomo- 
tive plant,  a  young  woman  visitor  viewed  the 
huge  operations  with  awe.  Finally,  she  turned  to 
the  man  showing  her  through  and  asked: 

"What  is  that  big  thing  over  there?" 

"That's  a  locomotive  boiler,"  he  replied.  She 
puckered  her  brows. 

"And  what  do  they  bull  locomotives  for?" 

"To  make  the  locomotive  tender,"  and  the  man 
from  tlie  office  never  smiled. — The  Northman. 
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"Yon  ought  to  read  the  newspapers  and  get  a 
different  opinion."  "Opinion!  Good  Lord,  man, 
I  have  tliree  already. — Dartmouth  Jack-o'-Lantcrn. 


ORDER  TO   SHOW  CAUSE. 

No.  25454— Dept.   No.  14. 
In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California  in  and  for 

the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
In     the    Matter     of     the     Estate     and     Guardianship  of 
CARRIE  IRONES,  an  Incompetent. 

Frederick  Saunders,  as  guardian  of  the  estate  of  Carrie 
Irenes,  an  incompetent  person,  having  filed  herein  his 
petition  praying  for  an  order  of  this  court  authorizing 
and  empowering  and  directing  him  to  borrow  the  sum  of 
$45,000.00,  or  such  lesser  amount  as  to  the  court  may  seem 
meet,  wherewith  to  pay  a  mortgage  subsisting  on  the  real 
property  belonging  to  said  estate,  amounting  to  the  sum 
of  $6000.00.  and  wherewith  to  erect  a  building  upon  said 
real  property,  and  to  lease  the  same  when  erected,  and 
wherewith  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  said  Carrie 
Irones,  an  incompetent,  and  for  the  payment  of  taxes 
assessed  and  to  be  assessed  against  said  real  property, 
and  the  charges  of  the  administration  of  the  estate  of  said 
Carrie  Irones,  and  as  such  guardian  to  execute  his  note 
therefor  and  also  his  mortgage  mortgaging  said  real  prop- 
erty as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  said  note,  and  to 
execute  such  contract  or  contracts  for  the  erection  of  said 
building,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  such  lease  as  may  be 
necessary  to  lease  said  premises,  which  said  real  property 
IS  situate,  lying  and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  Calilornia,  and  is  particularly  described 
at  follows,  to  wit : 

Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  northerly  line  of  Geary 
street,  which  said  point  is  80  feet  easterly  from  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  northerly  line  of  Geary  street  with 
the  easterly  line  of  Polk  street;  thence  running  along  the 
northerly  line  of  Geary  street  easterly  85  feet;  thence  at 
right  angles  northerly  120  feet  to  the  southerly  line  of 
Cedar  avenue;  thence  at  right  angles  westerly  along  said 
southerly  line  of  Cedar  avenue  85  feet;  thence  at  right 
angles  southerly  120  feet  to  the  northerly  line  of  Geary 
street  and  the  point  of  commencement. 

It  Is  ORDERED  that  all  persons  interested  in  said 
estate  appear  before  this  Court  at  the  Court-room  in  Dept. 
14  thereof,  at  the  City  Hall  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the  14th  day  of 
February,  1921,  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  A,  M.  of  said 
day,  then  and  there  to  show  cause  why  said  real  property 
should  not  be  mortgaged  and  the  prayer  of  said  petitioner 
should  not  be  granted,  and  why  an  order  should  not  be 
made  authorizing,  empowering  and  directing  said  Frederick 
Saunders  as  such  guardian  to  borrow  such  sum  and  to 
execute  such  note  and  mortgage  and  to  enter  into  such 
agreement  as  may  be  necessary  to  build  a  building  upon 
said  premises,  and  to  lease  the  same. 

It  is  further  ORDIilRED  that  a  copy  of  this  order  be 
published  at  least  once  a  week  for  four  successive  weeks 
before  the  said  day  of  hearing,  in  "Town  Talk,"  a  news- 
paper printed  and  published  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 

Said  petition  is  hereby  expressly  referred  to  for  all 
the  particulars  therein  stated  and  contained. 

Done   in   open   Court   this   10th   day   of  January,  1921. 
VV.VETER  E.  DORN, 
.\ttorney-at-Law. 

1101-1105  Hearst  Bldg. 

HENRY  M.  OWENS, 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 

1-15-4 


SUMMONS 

No.  92692— Dept.  No.  10. 
In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and  for 

the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
H.  McQUAID,  riaintifif,  vs.  THOMAS  W.  SIMMONS, 
Defendant.  M.  M.  Getz,  Attorney  for  I^laintilT. 
Action  brought  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of 
California  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  complaint  filed  in  the  office-  of  the  County 
Clerk   of   said    City   and  County. 

The    people   of   the    .State    of    California    send    greetings  to 
THOMAS    W,    SIMMONS,  Defendant. 

YOU  ARE  HEREBY  DIRECTED  to  appear  and  answer 
the  complaint  in  an  action  entitled  as  above,  brought 
against  you  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
within  ten  days  after  the  service  on  you  of  this  summons — 
if  served  within  this  City  and  County;  or  within  thirty 
days  if  served  elsewhere. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  unless  yon  appear  and 
answer  as  above  required,  the  said  Plaintifl  will  take 
judgment  for  any  money  or  damages  demanded  in  the 
complaint  as  arising  upon  contract  or  will  apfily  to  the 
Court  for  any  other  relief  demanded  in  the  complaint. 

GIVEN  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  .Superior  Court 
at  the  City  and  County  of  San   Francisco,   State  of  Cali- 
fornia, this  8th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1918. 
(Seal)  H.    I.    MULCREVY,  Clerk. 

By   L.   J.   WELCH,   Deputy  Clerk 

11-27-10 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS 

No.  30714— Dept.  No.  10. 
Estate  of  ANNIE  MACAULEY,  Deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  W.  J.  TIYNES, 
Administrator  of  the  estate  of  ANNIE  MACAIH-EY,  de- 
ceased, to  the  creditors  of  and  all  persons  having  claims 
against  said  decedent,  to  fde  them  with  the  necessary 
vouchers  within  four  (4)  months  after  the  first  publication 
of  this  notice,  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and  for  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  or  to  exhibit  them  with  the 
necessary  vouchers  within  four  (4)  months  after  the  first 
publication  of  this  notice  to  the  said  Administrator  at  his 
office,  room  858,  Phelan  Building,  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  which  last-named  office 
the  undersigned  selects  as  his  place  of  business  in  all  matters 
connected   with  said  estate  of   ANNIE   MAC.Al.'LEY.  dc- 

W.  J.  IIYNES, 
Administrator  of  the  estate  of 
ANNIE  MECAULEY.  Deceased. 
Dated  .San  Francisco,  California,  December  16th,  1920. 
CITLLINAN  &  HICKEY. 

Attorneys   for  Administrator, 

Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 

12-25-5 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS 

No.  30716— Dept.  No.  10. 
Estate    of    ANNIE    MONAGHAN,    also    called  ANNIE 
MONAGHAN,   also   called  ANNEY   MONEGHAN,  de- 
ceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  W.  J.  HYNES, 
Administrator  of  the  estate  of  ANNEY  MONAGHAN, 
also  called  AN NI E '  MONAGHAN,  also  called  ANNEY 
MONEGHAN,  deceased,  to  the  creditors  and  all  persons, 
having  claims  against  said  decedent,  to  file  them  with  the 
necessary  vouchers  within  ten  (10)  months  after  the  first 
publication  of  this  notice,  in  fihe  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and  for 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  or  to  exhibit  them 
vyith  the  necessary  vouchers  within  ten  (10)  months  a  ter 
the  first  publication  of  this  notice  to  the  said  Administrator 
at  his  office,  room  858,  Phelan  Building,  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  which  last- 
named  office  the  undersigned  selects  as  his  place  of  business 
in  all  matters  connected  with  said  estate  of  ANNEY 
MONAGHAN,  also  called  ANNIE  MONAGHAN,  also 
called  ANNEY  MONEGHAN,  deceased. 

W,  J.  HYNES. 
Administrator  of  the  estate  of 
ANNEY  MONAGHAN,  also  called  ANNIE  MONAGHAN. 
also   called  ANNEY  MOiNEGHAN,  deceased. 

Dated  .San  Francisco,  California,  December  16th,  1920. 
CULLINAN  &  HICKEY, 

Attorneys   for  Administrator, 

Phelan  Building,  San   Francisco,  California. 

12-25-5 


NOTICE   TO  STOCKHOLDERS 

Notice  of  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  RUCKER- 
FULLER  DESK  COMPANY,  a  corporation,  to  consider 
a  proposition  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  said  cor- 
poration. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Rucker- Fuller 
Desk  Company,  a  corporation,  unanimously  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  said  Board,  duly  and  regularly  called  and  held 
at  the  office  and  principal  place  of  business  of  the  said 
corporation  in  the  City  and  (Jounty  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  Calilornia,  on  the  22nd  day  of  December,  1920,  a  special 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation,  Rucker- 
Fullcr  Desk  Company,  is  hereby  called  and  will  be  held 
at  the  office  and  principal  place  of  business  of  said  cor- 
poration, to-wit  :  677  Mission  street,  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  the  same  being  the 
principal  place  of  business  of  said  corporation  and  the 
place  and  building  where  the  Board  of  Directors  usually 
meets,  on  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  March,  1921,  at  the 
hour  of  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  of  said  day,  for  the  purpose  and 
object  of  considering  and  acting  upon  a  proposition  to 
increase  the  capital  stock  of  this  corporation,  Rucker- 
Fuller  Desk  Company,  from  $100,000.00  divided  into  10,000 
shares  oi  the  par  value  of  $10.00  each,  to  $300,000.00 
divided  into  30,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $10.00  each. 

Dated  this  22nd  day  of  December,  A.   D.  1920. 

A.   L.  GREENE, 
Secretary  Rucker-Fullcr  Desk  Company, 

a  corporation. 

12-25-10 


ORDER  TO  SHOW  CAUSE  ON  PETITION  TO  COM- 
PLETE   CONTRACT    FOR  CONVEYANCE 
OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

Probate  No.   29734— Dept.   No.  10. 
In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California  in  and  for 

the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
In    the    Matter    of     the     Estate   of    WILLIAM  HIRAM 
WALKER,     also     known     as     WILLIAM  WALKER, 
deceased. 

Emily  Stephenson,  as  administratrix  of  the  estate 
of  William  Hiram  Walker,  also  known  as  William  Walker, 
deceased,  having  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1921, 
presented  to  this  Court  and  filed  herein  her  verified  petition 
in  due  form,  praying  for  an  order  authorizing  and 
directing  her,  as  such  administratrix,  to  execute  a  convey- 
ance of  the  real  property  hereinafter  described  and  more 
particularly  set  forth  in  that  certain  agreement  dated  June 
2nd.  A.  D.  1917,  and  executed  between  the  above  named 
William  Hiram  Walker,  also  known  as  William  Walker, 
Hrcea=ipd,  and  Will  in  m  S.  Crewse  and  Margie  S.  Crewse, 
his  wife,  to  the  aforesaid  William  S.  Crewse  and  wife, 
upon  the  paynieii t  to  her  of  the  sum  of  two  him d red  and 
fifty  dollars  ($350.00).  together  with  interest  thereon  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent  (6%)  per  annum  from  June  2nd, 
A,  D.  1920,  being  the  balance  due  to  the  above  named 
deceased  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  said  contract 
and  agreement  : 

And  it  further  appearing  that  the  aforesaid  William  S. 
Crewse  and  Margie  S.  Crewse,  his  wife,  are  entitled  to 
such  conveyance  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  said 
contract  and  agreement  made  and  executed  on  said  2nd 
clay  of  June.  A.  D.  1917.  between  the  above  named  deceased, 
as  jiarty  of  the  first  part  therein,  and  said  William  S. 
Crewse  and  Margie  S.  Crewse,  his  wife,  as  parties  of  the 
second  part  therein,  wherein  and  whereby  said  decedent 
bound  himself  to  convey  unto  said  William  S.  Crewse  and 
Margie  S.  Crewse,  his  wife,  ufion  certain  terms  and  con- 
ditions in  said  agreement  specified,  that  certain  lot,  piece 
or  parcel  of  land  situate  in  Foss  Valley,  County  of  N'a()a, 
State  of  California,  and  bounded  and  particularly  described 
as  follows : 

The  southeast  quarter  (%)  of  the  southeast  quarter  (%) 
of  Section  IS  (IS),  and  the  east  half  (Vj)  of  the  northeast 
quarter  and  the  southwest  quarter  (!4 )  of  the  north* 

east  ([uartcr  (%)  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  in  Township 
seven  (7)  north  of  Range  four  (4),  west  Mount  Diablo 
Meridian,   containing   one   hundred   and    sixty    (160)  acres. 

It  is  hereby  OK  DICREO  that  all  i)ersons  interested  ap- 
l)ear  before  this  Court  at  the  Court  Room  of  Department 
10  thereof  at  the  New  City  Hall  in  said  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  on  Monday,  the  7th  day  of  February. 
A.  D.  1921,  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
of  said  day,  then  and  there  to  show  cause,  if  any  they 
have,  why  said  petition  should  not  be  granted  and  said 
real   property  conveyed  as  therein  prayed  for : 

And  it  is  further  ORDERED  that  a  copy  of  this  order 
be  published  once  a  week  for  four  successive  weeks  before 
such  hearing  in  "Town  Talk."  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation,  printed  and  published  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 

Dated  January  7th,  1921. 

THOS.   F.  GRAHAM, 
Judge  of  said  Superior  Court. 

E.  A.  DorruiTT. 

Attorney    fnr  Administratrix, 

617"  Ilobart   Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal.        ^  ^ 


In  peace  time  as  in  war  time 
we  have  absolute  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  our  Pres- 
ident. It  is  our  beliej  that 
as  the  leader  of  Democracy 
he  is  the  great  American  Man 
of  Destiny. 
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The  Perils  of  Disarmament 

Before  the  nations  begin  to  disarm,  they 
might  well  debate  whether  or  not  such  a 
thing  is  possil)le.  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  public  philosophers  who  speak  of  the 
project  in  an  oflfhand  way,  as  if  disarmament 
of  nations  were  only  a  little  more  compli- 
cated than  the  act  of  a  thug  handing  over 
his  gun  to  a  policeman.  The  United  States 
may  invite  the  courtesies  of  the  world  to 
discuss  ways  and  means.  This,  as  afore- 
said, is  important,  because  if  there  be  no 
ways  nor  means  the  countries  will  hardly 
be  able  to  disarm.  Of  course,  it  is  possible, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  battleships  be 
converted  into  plow-shares,  nut-crackers 
and  can-openers.  This  can  be  done  until 
there  is  not  one  battleship  left;  not  a  pound 
of  armor  plate;  not  a  cannon.  But  this 
would  not  mean  disarmament  in  the  sense 
of  incapacitating  the  nations  from  fighting 
at  sea  or  invading  with  land  forces.  It 
would  merely  make  weapons  what  they 
what  they  were  before  iron-clads  and  can- 
non were  invented.  The  armored  ship  was 
used  first  in  our  own  Civil  War,  and  can- 
non were  not  known  to  battle  before  the 
fourteenth  century.  History  prior  to  tho.se 
times,  was  made  up  largely  of  wars.  If  the 
navies  of  the  world  were  swept  from  the 
seas,  the  waves  would  be  ruled  by  the  first 
country  to  send  out  a  few  ocean  liners,  each 
bearing  a  thousand  riflemen.  Instead  of 
long  building  programs,  navies  would  be 
made  overnight,  and  we  should  read  of 
high-sea  engagements  at  short  range — that 
sort  of  battle  where  ships  ram  one  another, 
and  the  marines  of  two  vessels  fight  upon  a 
gang-plank.  In  point  of  fact,  disarmament 
w^ould  lead  to  suspicion,  for  it  would  be  easy 
for  any  country  to  construct  two  or  three 
torpedoboats  secretly,  and,  if  other  govern- 
ments had  not  acted  with  like  precaution, 
run  things  to  suit  itself  for  a  while.  A  few 
torpedoboats  in  a  disarmed  world  would  be 
the  ways  and  means  of  an  overwhelming 
advantage.    They  could  effectually  block- 
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ade  any  port  for  months,  or  until  the  dis- 
armed, disappointed  and  disgusted  victims 
were  able  to  construct  torpedoboat  chasers. 
It  is  probable  that  the  proponents,  therefore, 
will  not  insist  upon  total  deprivation  of  big 
guns;  and  yet,  getting  the  navies  down  to 
a  minimum  will  be  almost  as  precarious, 
for  it  will  give  scope  to  the  same  secret 
construction;  or,  if  not  this,  then  the  manu- 
facture of  parts  that  could  be  assembled  in 
an  emergency;  and  we  know  that  each  gov- 
ernment interprets  for  itself  what  an  emer- 
gency actually  is.  Then  again,  how  about 
airships?  During  the  war,  this  form  of  craft 
came  near  being  termed  the  deciding  factor. 
For  peaceful  purposes,  they  may  soon  be  as 
plentiful  as  freight  care.  No  international 
agreement  would  attempt  to  limit  their  con- 
struction. In  war,  they  would  be  just  as 
good  as  a  navy.  Far  better,  if  navies  be 
out  of  the  way.  Disarmament  may  be  ad- 
visable from  an  economic  standpoint,  since 
five  years  of  fighting  is  enough  to  bankrupt 
the  five  great  powers,  in  the  present  state 
of  artillery.  But  reducing  the  arsenals,  even 
to  emptiness,  would  not  reduce  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  world — might  even  increase  it, 
seeing  that  the  war  w-ould  not  cost  as  many 
millions  per  day.  All  in  all,  the  interna- 
tional delegates  will  find  themselves  con- 
sidering the  ways  and  means  of  something 
entirely  novel ;  and  we  doubt  that  they  are 
sufficiently  clever  for  the  task. 

*     *  ★ 

Cotigress7i'omaii  Speaks  of  Liquor 

At  the  time  of  her  election,  we  had  some 
fears  of  Miss  Alice  Robertson,  because  she 
replied  to  a  question,  as  follows:  "I  am 
a  Presbyterian,  and  you  ask  me  if  I  smoke 
cigarettes."  This  was  certainly  amazing, 
because  we  imagined  a  number  of  other 
queries  that  might  be  put  to  her,  and  to 
all  of  which  she  might  begin  to  answer 
with,  "I  am  a  Presbyterian."  But — but 
Miss  Robertson  now  declares  that  both  of 
her  grandparents  were  clergymen ;  that  one 
of  them  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Indian 
language,  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  his 
being  ordained,  two  barrels  of  whisky  were 
consumed.  In  common  with  many  of  her 
fellow  citizens,  the  lady  opines  that  what 
was  good  enough  for  her  grandfather  is 
good  enough  for  her.  While  this  is  an  old 
way  of  looking  at  many  subjects,  few  con- 
gressmen have  had  the  cleverness  of  apply- 
ing the  principle  to  whisky.  It  required  a 
woman  to  state  the  case  plainly.  We  say 
meekly,  multitudinous  hurrahs  for  Miss 
Robertson.  She  never  took  a  glass  of  the 
stuff,  she  says,  and  is  quite  sure  that  she 
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would  not  like  it;  nevertheless,  she  knows 
of  many  more  contemptible  vices.  So  do 
we  all.  It  is  contemptible  to  pass  a  law 
that  can  be  enforced  on  part  of  one  people 
only.  The  prohibition  amendment  is  more 
contemptible  than  whisky  itself,  because 
anybody  can — or  many  people  can — drink 
whisky  with  moderation;  but  few  can  speak 
of  the  constitutional  amendments  with  mod- 
eration, as  long  as  the  eighteenth  is  there. 
It  takes  the  infallibility  out  of  the  document. 
There  was  a  time  when  people  spoke  of  the 
Constitution  with  the  same  veneration  that 
they  mentioned  Old  Glory.  We  thought 
that  time  could  not  charge  it  to  anything 
more  than  a  guarantee  of  liberties,  a  bill  of 
rights.  Now  we  merely  wonder  what  other 
comedy  stuff  will  be  dropped  into  it.  Try- 
ing to  legislate  morals  into  the  people  is 
just  a  fad,  according  to  Miss  Robertson. 
This  is  another  brilliant  idea,  or  would  be, 
if  a  constitutional  amendment  could  be  elim- 
inated as  readily  as  most  fads  pass  from 
the  minds.  Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  time, 
enforcement  of  this  amendment  will  be 
neglected,  and  the  law  become  a  passing 
fad  or  fancy  in  that  way.  Special  appro- 
priations of  funds  must  be  put  through 
federal  channels  before  the  prohibition 
officres'  salaries  can  be  paid.  We  take  it 
that  few  of  them  would  be  willing  to  work 
for  nothing.  It  is  not  a  glorious  business, 
although  some  exceedingly  wise  persons  do 
say  that  there  is  a  lot  of  liquor  in  it.  These 
confiscation  tales  are  not  all  what  they  are 
advertised  to  be,  it  seems.  Some  liquor  is 
poured  into  the  gutter,  and  some  just  natur- 
ally disappears  from  public  gaze.  There 
are  men  who,  on  these  terms,  would  gladly 
enforce  prohibition  without  putting  their 
names  to  the  salary  list ;  yet  if  Congress 
does  not  continue  to  make  the  appropria- 
tions, it  is  likely  that  this  fad  of  enforcing 
the  law  will  cease.  They  say  that  republics 
are  ungrateful,  and  have  short  memories. 
Perhaps  there  will  come  a  truly  representa- 
tive Congress  that  will  forget  to  appropriate 
the  money  that  makes  most  of  us  unhappy, 
and  then  a  minister,  like  Miss  Robertson's 
grandfather,  upon  being  ordained,  can  invite 
his  friends  to  two  barrels  of  Continental, 
Plymouth  Rock,  Puritan  booze. 

★     ★  ★ 
Whence  Come  the  Blue  Laws? 

If  you  ask  of  your  friends  how  many  pro- 
hibitionists they  know,  most  of  them  will 
take  on  that  phase  of  human  demeanor  com- 
monly known  as  stopping  to  think.  In 
social  circles,  in  business  and  in  the  press 
of  the  country,  prohibition  is  usually  viewed 
as  a  coup  d'  etat.    It  seems  almost  like  one 
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of  Nature's  visitations  rather  than  the  re- 
sult of  political  factions.  And  yet  the  votes 
have  been  counted ;  there  must  be  a  large 
aggregation  of  these  balloters  somewhere. 
In  the  opinion  of  experts,  the  Middle  States 
are  accountable  for  this  dry  propaganda, 
and  we  can  accept  the  whole  difficulty  as 
a  sectional  fight.  As  far  as  concerns  the 
laws  generally,  a  genunie  fear  of  them  has 
apparently  overspread  the  nation.  But  then 
we  may  ask  ourselves  a  similar  question : 
how  many  blue-law  givers  do  we  know? 
And  again,  why  should  a  nation  fear  that  an 
undesirable  set  of  statutes  be  forced  upon 
it?  Where  is  the  source  of  these  streams 
of  inaninity?  For  the  present,  we  must  give 
the  same  answer:  the  middle  states.  Each 
state  of  the  Union  also  has  its  quota  of 
pietists,  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  middle  counties.  The  big 
cities  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  early 
New  England  legislation  the  blue  laws 
flourished  incomparably  beyong  anything 
before  or  since.  We  have  always  looked 
upon  these  legislative  relics  as  a  curiosity 
in  the  history  of  the  New  World.  There 
were  fierce  religious  controversies  in  those 
days,  and  the  more  severe  a  law  the  greater 
the  triumph  of  those  who  maintained  it.  A 
quarrel  over  the  price  of  tobacco,  and  the 
weaker  (the  profaner)  tobacconists  went 
to  the  wall.  Dissensions  of  this  nature  have 
not  been  eliminated  from  American  politics, 
one  will  state  that  the  advocates  of  blue 
laws  are  free  thinkers.  There  is  a  similarity 
between  the  present  quantum  and  the  New 
England  variety.  In  fact,  little  other  sub- 
ject matter  is  there  to  work  upon.  Our 
larger  histories  contain  many  innuendoes  to 
the  effect  that  the  Revolutionary  War  and* 
establishment  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica were  a  hardfelt  blow  upon  certain  quar- 
ters of  the  New  England  States.  The  new 
Constitution  stood  for  religious  freedom, 
and  there  was  a  strong  sentiment  that 
America  henceforth  would  be  a  nation  free 
from  dogmatic  impulses,  leaving  no  room 
for  such  quarrels  as  had  surrounded  Roger 
Williams.  The  same  pre-revolution  dog- 
matism is  with  us  today.  We  of  the  larger 
cities  do  not  find  it  obvious;  but  we  cannot 
ignore  its  imminence.  The  blue  laws  are 
tlireatening  us  at  all  times,  and  organized 
denunciation  is  the  only  way  to  thwart  it 
and  at  the  same  time  identify  its  adherents. 
When  this  is  done,  when  the  propaganda 
is  traced  to  its  fountain-spring,  when  the 
public  recognizes  just  what  and  how  and 
why  it  is  being  embarrassed  with  unneces- 
sary and  futile  laws,  the  result  will  be  a 
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necessary   and    victorious    advance  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Constitution  as  originally 
pledged  to  the  states  and  the  Union  thereof. 
★      ■*  ★ 

Censorship 

The  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  declares  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press."  In  the 
courts  these  words  have  been  interpreted 
as  applying  to  various  forms  of  expression, 
including  books  and  pictures.  While  Con- 
gress and  legislatures  have  passed  laws  reg- 
ulating the  traffic  in  several  branches  of 
public  utterances,  there  has  always  been 
some  doubt  of  the  power  to  do  so,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  government,  and 
as  to  the  states  themselves,  they  also  hav- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  constitutional  pro- 
vision relating  to  free  speech.  Even  defend- 
ants arrested  for  the  sale  of  obscene  litera- 
ture, and  anarchists  on  trial  for  extreme 
propaganda,  have  invoked  this  amendment 
and  endeavored  to  show  the  unconstitution- 
ality of  the  statutes  under  which  they  were 
tried.  Now,  it  has  never  been  demonstrated 
that  absolute  free  speech  in  all  particulars 
is  practicable  in  any  community.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  argument  for  it,  and  well- 
known  lawyers  have,  in  open  court,  declared 
their  belief  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  theoretically  permits  any- 
thing and  everything  in  the  way  of  speech, 
prints  and  pictures.  But  such  a  principle 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  majority  of 
people.  To  some  extent,  the  public  must  be 
protected  against  obscenity ;  and  the  gov- 
ernment may,  in  self-protection,  suppress 
propaganda  that  is  inimical  to  all  govern- 
ment, although  Milton,  in  his  "Areopa- 
gitica,"  went  much  further  than  this,  de- 
claring for  almost  total  license,  and  Great 
Britain  today  endures  from  street  orators  a 
more  violent  tirade  against  the  government 
and  royalty  than  we  would  permit,  in  par- 
allel case,  over  here.  The  present  agitation 
of  the  motion-picture  people  is  noteworthy 
not  so  much  because  of  what  film  dramas 
they  have  in  stock,  but  because  an  attack 
upon  them  is  upon  the  same  principles  that 
Ave  use  in  our  daily  lives.  If  an  obscene 
picture  be  put  on  the  screen,  it  can  readily 
be  suppressed  under  our  state  and  municipal 
laws.  The  police  have  so  acted  on  several 
occasions.  The  matter  lies  quite  within  the 
police  jurisdiction  of  the  several  states  of 
the  Union.  An  attempt  to  bring  the  whole 
matter  under  federal  survey  would  only  be 
another  way  of  war])ing  the  federal  Con- 
stitution to  local  matters;  and  this  would 
be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  document. 
The  motion-picture  people  may  be  occupied 
entirely  with  commercial  motives;  yet  they 
are  not  too  humble  an  institution  to  deserve 
the  same  safeguards  that  are  accorded  more 
serious  employment.  Censors  of  morals  no 
doubt  have  seized  upon  the  films  as  the  first 
step  of  a  general  censorship  to  be  broached 
later,  and  we  might  as  well  speak  against 


this  lowliest  beginning  in  order  to  avert 
future  progress  against  all  printed  and  dra- 
matic expression. 

*      ★  ♦ 
Briiigiiii;  Liberty  Bonds  to  Par 

The  obligation  of  the  government  to 
maintain  the  price  of  Liberty  Bonds  at  par 
is,  at  most,  a  sentimental  one.  These  se- 
curities were  bought  on  contract  for  a  long- 
term  repayment,  and  from  that  point  of 
view  the  United  States  fulfills  its  contarct 
on  the  day  specified  in  the  bond.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  holders  who 
will  not  be  living  at  the  maturity  of  their 
bonds.  They  would  either  have  to  leave 
the  paper  to  their  heirs  or  sell  at  a  discount. 
Many  there  were  who,  in  the  patriotism  of 
the  moment,  purchased  more  than  they 
could  afford.  So,  on  second  thought,  it 
would  appear  that  something  more  than  a 
sentimental  obligation  would  lie  in  the  ef- 
forts to  keep  a  $100  security  of  the  United 
States  always  at  the  market  pr  ce  of  $100. 
The  objection  has  been  raised  that  during  the 
recent  financial  slump,  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  bonds  changed  hands  at  less  than  $85 
on  the  $100.  It  is  claimed  that  the  buyers 
of  these  should  not  ei;joy  the  premium  of 
short-term  speculator,  but,  if  he  wish  to  sell 
at  par,  be  compelled  to  hold  the  bond'  to 
their  maturity.  This  surely  is  a  sentimental 
reason  in  the  other  direction.  While  the 
patriotic  nature  of  the  bonds  would  militate 
against  their  being  turned  to  speculative 
profit,  still  the  government  would  have  to 
condone  this  profiteering  in  the  long  n'U. 
for  the  promise  to  repay  at  par  could  not 
be  evaded  at  maturity.  Besides  that,  the 
maintenance  at  par  would  prevent  any  fur- 
ther speculation  of  that  sort.  As  long  as 
the  bonds  are  in  circulation,  though  not 
originally  intended  for  that,  they  might  as 
well  be  in  the  hands  of  one  citizen  as  an- 
other, at  the  option  of  those  who  wish  to 
buy  or  sell.  Some  of  the  speculators  will 
make  a  larger  profit  than  those  who  in- 
vested their  all  when  the  country  needed  the 
funds ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  helped  now. 
Had  the  government  taken  steps  to  main- 
tain par  in  the  first  place,  there  would  have 
been  no  such  profiteering.  Thousands  of 
holders  have  sold  at  a  loss,  and  thousands 
more  will  do  so.  From  what  we  hear  gen- 
erally, bringing  the  bonds  to  their  face  value 
would,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  induce  a 
more  cordial  relation  betwee  nthe  people  at 
large  and  their  government  at  Washington. 
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The  Last  Stronghold  of  Boyhood 

By  S.  H.  N. 


(This  sketch  from  the  "Catholic  World"  (April)  was 
written  by  the  resident  pastor  of  a  California  orphanage 
for  boys.  It  has  received  encomiums  from  institution.il 
heads  of  all  denominations,  and  it  would  be  well  were  it 
pondered  by  all  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  orphan 
at  heart.) 

It  may  seem  most  whimsical  to  those  who  have 
heard  many  an  indictment  of  orphanages,  to  have 
the  assertion  made  that  in  some  of  them  are 
found  boys  in  all  their  naturalness;  indeed,  that 
the  last  stronghold  the  kingdom  of  boyhood  can 
boast  of  holding  is  an  orphan  asylum.  That  there 
is  a  kingdom  of  boyhood  needs  no  proof,  for, 
in  the  high  courts  of  judgment,  it  has  been 
recognized  through  the  years,  and  to  its  embas- 
sies have  come  those  from  adult  realms  to  placate 
it  when  offended.  Yes,  and  it  has  been  the 
gracious  deed  of  many  former  citizens  of  the 
kingdom  to  set  forth  in  glowing  words  the 
achievements  of  this  powerful  nation,  flaunting  its 
banner  in  the  face  of  all,  the  banner  so  dear  to 
their  hearts,  because  it  represents  to  them  the 
land  of  long-gone  days 

When  they  were  young, 

Sweet  childish  days,  that  were  as  long, 
As  twenty  days  are  now. 

At  the  outset,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
kingdom  is  not  an  organized  government  in  a 
modern  sense,  with  all  the  ills  organization  en- 
tails; but  it  is  a  state  sufficient  for  its  purpose, 
to  provide  the  utmost  happiness  for  its  loyal 
subjects. 

In  the  kingdom,  there  is  no  law  of  descent, 
Salic  or  otherwise,  as  with  most  simple  peoples; 
and  the  king  of  Boydom,  albeit  he  be  king  for  a 
day,  is  the  oldest  boy,  the  best  tighter  or  the 
loudest  talker;  for  boys  will  not  give  allegiance 
except  to  the  mighty,  and  only  to  him  while  he 
remains  supreme  and  uncrowned.  It  may  be 
seen  from  this  that  the  state  of  Boydom  could 
not  be  a  republic;  for  not  votes,  but  prowess  in 
some  form  gains  fealty  and  homage.  And  be- 
cause they  are  citizens  of  no  mean  realm,  boys 
do  not  take  kindly  to  the  rule  and  government 
of  adults:  an  alien  yoke  irks  a  subject  people, 
and  so  it  may  be  said  that  boys  are  potential 
rebels. 

This  tendency  to  rebel,  never  goes  very  far  in 
most  cases,  because  the  boy  is  more  or  less  iso- 
lated, and,  at  best,  meets  his  peers  only  for  a  few 
short  hours  a  day— from  his  point  of  view,  a  few 
all  too  short  hours  a  day;  so  the  dominating  in- 
fluence of  elders  in  home  and  school  is  potent 
and  cflfective  in  checking  the  inclination,  which, 
one  who  knows  boys  can  sec,  is  ever  but  beneath 
the  surface.  Whether  it  is  best  for  the  boy  to 
be  so  dominated,  is  debatable.  For  grown  people 
think  their  duty  is  done,  when  they  force  the 
boy  to  adopt  their  own  ideas  before  he  has  be- 
come adolescent.  They  are  content  if  they  can 
compel  him  to  walk  in  the  hard,  flowerless  way 
of  men,  before  he  has  outgrown  the  magic  carpet 
which  makes  the  kingdom  such  a  land  of  en- 
chantment. Their  appreciation  of  much  boyish 
gear  is  so  utterly  wrong  because  their  eyes  no 
longer  see  with  the  rainbow-hued,  wonder-work- 
ing glasses  of  youth:  as  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
"there  has  passed  away  a  glory  from  the  earth," 
and  they  desire  that  it  should  pass  away  from 
boyhood  also. 

"We  of  this  self-conscious,  incredulous  genera- 
tion, sentimentalize  our  children,"  Francis 
Thompson  says,  "analyze  our  children,  think  we 
are  endowed  with  a  special  capability  to  sympa- 
thize and  identify  ourselves  with  children:  we 
play  at  being  children.  And  the  result  is  that  we 
arc  not  more  childlike,  but  our  children  arc  less 


■childlike.  It  is  so  tiring  to  stoop  to  the  child;  so 
much  easier  to  lift  the  child  up  to  you.  Know 
you  what  it  is  to  be  a  child?  It  is  to  be  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  man  of  today.  It 
is  to  have  a  spirit  yet  streaming  from  the  -waters 
of  Baptism;  it  is  to  believe  in  love,  to  believe 
in  loveliness,  to  believe  in  belief;  it  is  to  turn 
pumpkins  into  coaches,  and  mice  into  horses,  low- 
ness  into  loftiness,  and  nothing  into  everything, 
for  each  child  has  a  fairy  godmother  in  its  own 
soul:  it  is  to  live  in  a  nutshell  and  to  count  your- 
self the  king  of  infinite  space;  it  is 

To  see  a  world  in  a  grain  of  sand, 

And  heaven  in  a  wild  flower, 
Hold  inlinity  in  the  palm  of  your  hand, 

.•\nd  eternity  in  an  hour. 

It  is  to  know  not  as  yet  that  you  are  under  sen- 
tence of  life,  nor  petition  that  it  be  commuted 
into  death.  When  we  become  conscious  in 
dreaming  that  we  dream,  the  dream  is  on  the 
point  of  breaking;  when  we  become  conscious  in 
living  that  wc  live,  the  ill  dream  is  just  be- 
ginning." 

And  many,  far  too  many,  are  all  too  painfully 
aware  that  they  live,  and  they  would  have  those 
blissfullv  unaware  of  the  fact,  sobered  and  made 
old  before  their  time,  by  the  weight  of  custom 
that  lies  upon  themselves  "heavy  as  frost,  and 
deep  almost  as  life."  And  yet,  in  our  dislike  of 
the  old-fashioned  boy,  of  the  boy  older  than  his 
years,  and  far  aloof  from  boyish  play,  we  admit, 
even  despite  our  theories,  that  this  domination  is 
not  best  for  him. 

Now  in  an  orphan  asylum,  the  boys  arc  so 
large  a  unit,  and  have  so  many  opportunities  for 
the  interchange  of  thought  and  opinion,  and  are 
left  together  to  their  own  devices  for  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  day,  under  supervision  it  is  true, 
but  to  their  own  devices,  nevertheless,  that  they 
reveal,  as  few  boys  elsewhere  reveal,  the  normal 
attitude  of  boys  towards  this  domination.  Hence, 
there  is  far  more  truth  than  is  first  apparent,  in 
the  statement,  that  an  asylum  is  the  last  strong- 
hold that  withstands-  the  assault  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  true  that  the  enemy  is  within  the  gates, 
but  there  is  an  inner  hold  still  untaken,  and  its 
walls  are  adamantine  against  all  attack. 

"Here,"  and  the  sequel  will  show  that  "here" 
is  used  advisedly,  the  viewpoint  of  the  boys  is 
so  naive,  that  they  cannot  understand  that  a 
superior  thinks  differently  than  they,  and  the  in- 
variable appreciation  of  the  best  of  advice  and 
counsel,  if  it  does  not  concur  with  their  own 
views,  or  fit  in  with  their  own  desires,  is:  "Oh, 
he  is  just  saying  that,"  or  "He  is  only  saying 
that."  In  other  words,  he  really  thinks  as  we  do 
in  the  matter,  but  his  position  makes  him  say 
contrary.  And  "he  is  only  saying  that"  would  go 
far  to  explain  many  a  supposed  case  of  dis- 
obedience. However,  there  arc  those  who  argue 
that  boys  arc  naturally  disobedient,  and  from 
sheer  perversity  do  so  many  forbidden  things. 
It  may  be  so;  but  much  can  be  said  for  the  boy's 
point  of  view,  that  he  looks  upon  older  people, 
in  general,  as  his  natural  enemies,  ever  checking 
and  hampering  his  play  and  games  with  laborious 
duties  and  irksome  obligations.  But  even  in  this 
final  stronghold  of  the  nation,  there  is  no  organ- 
ized opposition,  for  the  powers  that  be  have 
the  means  of  punishment,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  would  be  vicarious  victims  for  the 
rest,  and  vicarious  suffering  has  no  place  in  the 
economy  of  the  kingdom.  But  there  is  something 
almost  as  effective  as  organized  opposition,  and 
herein  is  the  inner  stronghold  of  the  nation,  im- 


pregnable to  all  assaults,  there  is  the  tacit  un- 
derstanding that  rules,  and  commands  are  to  be 
made  void  as  often  as  possible,  and  that  dis- 
obedience is  the  thing,  when  it  "can  be  gotten 
away  with,"  yes,  and  if  the  occasion  offer,  the 
standard  of  revolt  is  to  be  raised. 

Surely  all  this  springs  from  the  feeling,  for 
boys  can  have  no  conviction  in  the  matter,  thai 
Boydom  is  an  oppressed  race,  and  any  evasion  is 
legitimate.  The  Belgians,  during  the  late  war 
and  the  occupation  of  their  country,  were  not 
outwardly  more  docile  and  inwardly  more  rebel- 
lous  than  boys  are.  That  resistance  is  secret, 
does  not  make  it  any  the  less  effective,  as  parents 
and  elders  know  who  have  to  deal  with  citizens 
of  the  kingdom  with  a  grievance.  - 

The  attitude  towards  school  is  another  instance 
of  how  natural  boys  are  "here."  Because  of  the 
insistence  of  parents  and  teachers  on  the  value 
of  education,  there  are  found  boys  "away"  who 
profess  to  like  school  and,  rarer  still,  who  do 
like  school;  but  "here"  those  who  pretend  to  like 
school  are  few,  and  those  who  really  like  it  arc 
unknown.  Books,  apart  from  pirate  stories  and 
cowboy  tales,  and  such  treasure  trove,  are  merely 
instruments  of  teachers  to  make  them  miserable, 
and  the  teachers  who  wonder  why  boys  are  so 
prone  to  mutilate  and  deface,  if  not  destroy  books 
furnished  them,  cannot  see  how  it  delights  them 
to  "get  revenge"  on  the  books  when  they  dare 
not  revenge  themselves  on  the  teacher  for  the 
misery  he  inflicts.  And  that  it  is  a  misery  to 
coop  up  these  bundles  of  nervous  energ^y  for 
so  many  hours  a  day,  all  would  concede,  even 
those  who  admit  it  is  necessary.  It  is  but  another 
indictment  Mother  Eve  will  have  to  face  on  the 
last  day;  for  had  she  not  been  such  a  seekei 
after  knowledge,  her  children  would  have,  with- 
out study,  all  they  need  to  know. 

Xow,  there  are  boys  who  like  composition  and" 
arithmetic  and  geography,  but  the  blame  of  all 
boys'  lives  is  grammar.  For  the  grammar  of  the 
class  room,  and  with  allowance  for  the  difference 
in  matter,  the  same  could  be  said  for  spelling, 
is  made  by  those  who  are  more  or  less  influcnccc? 
(English  only  is  considered)  by  the  classical  lan- 
guages, while  the  grammar  of  ordinary  conversa- 
tion is  created  by  usage  and  made  by  those  who 
speak  the  langage.  .^nd  to  the  degree  that  a 
people  is  influenced  by  the  standards  of  gram- 
marians, we  have  a  cultivated  speech;  but  the 
popular  tongue  is  none  the  less  grammatical, 
since  grammar  serves  primarily  to  enable  one  to 
be  understood,  and  this,  every  dialect,  be  it 
soever  crude,  does  well.  Consequently,  as  with 
other  simple  peoples,  boys  dislike  grammar  as 
artificial,  though  the  word  is  not  in  their  vocabu- 
lary. But  where  else  than  "here"  would  you  find 
boys  able  to  formulate  arguments  that  would 
justify  their  ungrammatical  state?  When  they 
have  been  corrected  for  mistakes  in  grammar, 
with  no  thought  of  impertinence,  answers  like 
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tlicsc  have  been  given:  "Well,  anyv\'ay,  we  don't 
liavc  to  talk  that  way  (grammatically)  until  we 
go  away."  "There  is  no  school  today,  so  we  can 
talk  'here  talk.' "  "We  don't  have  to  talk  'way 
talk'  (correct  English)  except  in  class  and  away.'" 
For  there  is  a  manner  of  speaking  "here"  that 
amounts  to  a  dialect:  it  is  peculiar  to  the  place, 
and  is  another  argument  for  the  flourishing  of 
the  final  stronghold  of  the  kingdom  in  an  asylum, 
for  one  of  the  signs  of  nationality  is  a  native 
language.  Basically,  it  i«  English,  or  as  we  say, 
"American,"  for  to  us  English  is  a  foreign  tongue, 
as  the  child  revealed  who  told  the  priest  that  his 
mother  did  not  speak  English,  but  did  speak 
American. 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  a  newcomer  picks 
up  this  "here  talk,"  using  it  with  all  the  assur- 
ance of  being  correct,  and  with  full  knowledge 
that  he  will  be  understood  by  his  peers  in  speak- 
ing their  language  "familiar,  but  by  no  means 
vulgar."  There  is  a  charm  beyond  words  in 
seeing  a  boy  from  the  streets,  who  had  lost  all 
the  romantic  possibilities  of  "suppose,"  redis- 
covering for  himself  all  its  wonder-working 
magic.  His  naturalness  had  been  blighted  by 
"No  boy  plays  sissy  games";  "Be  sensible  now, 
Willie";  "Aw,  be  a  man";  and  all  the  other 
phrases  of  unimaginative  men,  but  "here"  his 
boyhood  comes  into  a  second  spring,  and  blooms 
and  flourishes  into  beauty.  And  it  is  a  nimble 
adult  imagination  that  can  companion  a  boy 
when  he  sets  forth  on  the  sea,  uncharted  even  to 
himself,  of  the  "Let's  suppose,"  and  "Let's  pre- 
tend," to  frolic  in  flights  of  imagination  that 
make  the  "stunts"  of  air  pilots  pale  into  sig- 
nificance. 

One  of  the  first  terms  an  observing  visitor 
notes  is  the  use  of  "here"  a's  opposed  to  "way." 
Anything  that  comes  from  the  outside,  or  is 
iirought  from  the  outside,  be  it  candy,  a  hat  or  a 
baseball  team  is  "way  candy,"  a  "way  hat"  or 
"the  way  nine";  while  our  possessions  are  "here 
candy,"  "a  here  hat"  and  "here  nines."  "Father, 
is  that  a  here  horse?"  was  the  question  that 
baffled  a  new  chaplain  with  a  strange  horse. 
The  asylum  is  the  "here  place"  or  simply  "here." 
Consequently  a  lad  was  correct,  asylumly  speak- 
ing, though  puzzling  to  any  "way"  person,  when 
he  asked  at  an  exhibition  of  Belgian  draft  horses 
in  the  city,  "Have  we  horses  here  better  than 
those  horses  there?"  While  a  boy  is  in  the  house, 
he  is  a  "here  guy";  when  he  leaves,  he  becomes 
"a  way  guy,"  but  to  the  uninitiated,  "There's  lots 
of  way  guys  up  here  today"  is  simply  jargon. 

There  are  names  for  bees  and  butterflies  based 
on  findings  unknown  to  naturalists  other  than 
tlie  "here  kind."  Butterflies  are  "red  lokers  and 
yellow  lokers,  white  millers  and  yellow  millers, 
colored  Japans  and  black  Japans,  bulls-eyes  and 
kings,"  according  to  colorings  and  markings. 
Bees,  and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  wasps  and' 
hornets  are  bees  also,  are  "xaminations,  waxies, 
jeromes,  coal  oils,  bumholos,  kings  and  she  cor- 
nets, Britishers  and  Chinas."  "The  king  is  a 
large  bee  with  nine  stingers";  "the  waxy  has  a 
crooked  stinger  and  can't  sting  much."  And  they 
know   these   things,   these  empirical  naturalists. 
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"  'cause  I  let  'em  sting  me."  "The  xamination 
keeps  looking  'round";  the  she-cornet  (hornet), 
from  its  habit,  doubtless,  of  rubbing  its  forelegs 
together,  "has  a  knife  and  fork";  "the  jerome 
(drone)  is  a  big,  lazy  bee  and  lets  the  others 
work."  Then  the  different  varieties  of  wild  bees 
are  not  varieties  really,  but  male  or  female  bees 
of  dif?erent  years  of  age,  and  they  know  the 
ages!  Their  natural  history  is  mixed;  but  it  is 
uncanny  how  they  classify  according  to  "here" 
terminology,  a  darting  butterfly  or  a  swift  bee. 
And  the  lore  they  have  gathered  and  handed 
down  about  animals  and  insects  is  remarkable. 

All  boys  have  the  faculty  of  bestowing  nick- 
names, and  no  matter  how  the  newly-named  re- 
gards his  "christening"  it  is  idle  to  object,  for  in 
the  kingdom  titles  are  given  with  what  amounts 
to  an  accolade,  and,  for  honor  or  dishonor,  arc 
conferred  in  perpetuity.  To  a  greater  degree, 
perhaps,  than  elsewhere,  we  have  the  laughable 
use  of  words  caught  incorrectly  from  elders. 
Among  the  seeds  a  boy  was  going  to  plant  were 
"some  government  evamples";  when  asked  what 
he  was  in  the  animal  kingdom,  another  gave  this 
utterly  unexpected  reply:  "I'm  a  union  bean." 
Best  of  all  was  the  calling  of  a  sulphur  spring 
by  a  boy  who  knew  neither  word,  "the  egg 
pool,"  and  he  called  it  that  "  'cause  it  smells 
like  eggs." 

This  brings  out  another  interesting  point,  true 
for  all  children;  with  all  their  limitations  of  vo- 
cabulary, they  arc  always  able  to  express  them- 
selves, coining  a  new  word,  v.  g,,  meaning  "wing- 
flies"  for  butterflies,  or  giving  a  "regular"  word 
a  new  meaning,  v.  g.,  "egg-pood."  For  be  it 
remembered,  as  Alice  Meynell  says,  "A  child 
thinks  grown-up  people  .  .  .  make  words  as 
occasion  befalls.  A  child  would  be  surprised  to 
know  how  irritably  poets  are  refused  the  faculty 
and  authority  which  he  thinks  belong  to  the 
common  world."  When  a  lay  teacher,  for  hum- 
bugging," used  a  lot  of  big  words,  his  self 
complacency  was  scattered  to  the  four  winds, 
when  a  lad,  smiling,  blurted  out:  "Aw  you're 
makin'  'em  up." 

Each  boy  in  the  house  has  some  daily  duty, 
and  is  said  to  be  "on  dairy,  on  office,  on  chick- 
ens," etc.,  through  all  the  activities  of  this  large 
place.  If  dismissed,  he  is  "of?  teachers,  ofif 
dining-room,  off  shoe  shop,"  as  the  case  might 
be.  "On  minding,"  being  monitor,  is  the  only 
temporary  task  we  have.  Now  these  duties  and' 
tasks  are  prized  or  disprized  according  to  their 
own  standards.  Consequently,  if  a  boy  be  put 
"off"  any  work  he  likes,  were  he  asked  why, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  answer  would  be: 
"Teacher  got  jealous  of  me."  For  if  the  boys 
envied  him,  the  teacher  in  charge  must  also. 
So  it  happens,  that  to  tell  a  boy  he  can  go  back 
to  the  yard,  if  he  does  not  do  his  work,  is  enough. 
But  it  is  recognized  "here"  also,  that  all  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.  So  outside 
of  school  and  duties,  there  is  much  time  for  play 
and  business. 

"Business"  is  used  advisedly.  The  odds  and 
ends  that  a  boy  accumulates  in  his  pockets  and 
everywhere  he  can,  have  been  a  constant  cause 
of  teasing  and  laughter  to  those  who  have  left 
childhood  far  behind.  They  speak  of  it  con- 
temptuously as  "trash,"  and  in  so  doing,  prove 
they  have  forgotten  a  vital  part  of  their  own 
boyhood.  Nevertheless,  their  opinion  has  weight, 
and  many  a  boy  "away"  gathers  and  cherishes 
trash  in  secret,  lest  he  be  ridiculed.  Therefore, 
it  enters  into  trade  and  commerce  only  at  inter- 
vals and  irregularly,  and  more  or  less  covertly. 
"Here,"  however,  because  the  boys  arc  fortunate- 
ly so  large  a  unit,  and  able  to  ignore  the  smiles 
or  views  of  the  minority,  a  public  opinion  of 
our  own  has  been  created  that  has  taken  the 
stigma  of  opprobrium  from  "trash,"  and  the  word 
is  used  with  all  honor  and  respect.    In  no  sense 


(if  tiie  term  do  we  consider  a  collector  of  trash 
"a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles,"  for  to  us, 
it  is  valuable  and  makes  its  owner  an  object 
of  envy  and  respect.  It  is  cherished  with  all 
openness  and  pride,  being  property,  as  will  be 
shown  later  on,  and  a  permanent  article  of  ex- 
change. Embryonic  merchants  arc  dealing  in  it' 
"here,"  who  bid  fair  to  make  their  mark  when 
they  leave. 

To  give  your  trash  to  another,  is  to  prove  that 
other  is  your  best  friend.  And  the  man  who  is 
proffered  the  little  all  of  a  boy  on  the  point 
of  leaving,  is  doubly  blessed:  once,  for  having 
won  a  friendship  like  no  other  in  this  life,  and 
once,  for  being  thought  capable  of  understanding. 
For  the  shyest  of  creatures  is  a  boy,  when  his 
affections  are  liable  to  be  smiled  at  or  made 
little  of;  he  never  carries  his  heart  on  his  sleeve 
for  daws  to  pick  at,  as  any  one  can  know  who 
tries  to  have  him  repeat,  in  public,  words  or  signs 
of  affection  tendered  in  private. 

As  has  been  iaidicated  here  and  there  in  the 
foregoing,  we  play  many  of  the  games  of  more 
fortunate  boys  "away."  But  it  is  a  blessing  that 
we  can  and  do  get  amusement  in  things  that  other 
boys,  more  influenced  by  older  standards,  would 
think  "mean."  To  us,  who  have  so  little,  nothing 
is  valueless.  But  there  are  games  and  sports 
decidedly  national  in  this  little  world  of  ours. 
A  favorite  sport  is  "charging  a  hive,"  and  it 
will  be  seen  how  heroic  a  sport  this  is,  when  it' 
is  borne  in  mind  that  the  "hive"  is  really  a 
hornet's  nest.  Armed  with  clods  of  earth  and 
rocks,  with  no  other  protection  than  caps  or 
coats  held  before  eager  faces,  boy  after  boy 
charges  the  hive,  bangs  his  weapon  at  the  bees, 
and  runs  back  for  more  ammunition.  This  con- 
tinues, until  the  bees  are  killed  or  dispersed. 
But  on  the  army's  side  there  are  casualties  also. 
While  the  battle  is  in  progress,  and  the  charging 
and  recharging  remind  one  of  a  battle,  a  little 
soldier  may  dash  up  to  you,  clinging  to  his  knee 
with  both  hands:  "Gee!  I  got  three  hot  ones!" 
"Three  hot  ones?"  The  ever-ready  interpreter 
translates,  "He  means  he  got  stung  three  times." 

The  hive  thus  obtained  at  the  cost  of  innumer- 
able hot  ones,  on  face  and  neck  and  body,  be- 
comes the  cherished  possession  of  the  boy  who' 
was  daring  enough  to  dash  in  and  dig  up  the  hive, 
for  usually  it  is  in  the  ground,  while  there  are 
still  many  hornets  storming  about.  He  puts  it 
into  a  box  to  "watch  the  young  ones  (larvae) 
hatch  out."  One  such  hive  was  carried  not  only 
in  the  yard,  but  into  church  and  class,  dining- 
room  and  dormitory  for  weeks,  the  owner  placing 
his  own  "jarred  stuff"  in  the  box  so  "the  young 
ones  can  get  somethin'  to  eat."  As  a  special  con- 
cession, he  allowed  some  boys  to  peck  into  the 
box,  but  not  many,  for  after  it  had  lost  its  at- 
traction for  himself,  he  traded  it  to  a  boy  who 
had  not  been  allowed,  and  wisely,  too,  to  sec  it. 

"Knocking  bees  and  butterflies"  is  another 
sport.  When  one  sallies  across  the  yard,  there? 
is  a  call  of  "first"  by  the  one  who  sees  it,  and 
"second"  by  the  second,  and  so  on;  and  it  is 
an  example  of  Boydom's  law  to  see  how  care- 
fully they  generally  allow  the  "first"  and  "sec- 
ond" their  turn  to  knock  the  bee,  before  the 
others,  in  the  order  of  calling  out,  take  their 
chance.  Owing  to  our  lack  of  marbles  and  tops 
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and  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  thcni,  trash 
is  also  used  in  games.  No  boys  "away,"  with 
"really  dobes,  agates  and  comps"  play  tnarbles 
that  cause  more  rivally  and  contention  than 
games  with  skate  trash  do  "here."  Soldier  games, 
with  skate  trash  for  bullets,  finger  and  thumb 
for  guns  and  odd  dominoes  or  "sinnny  hunks  ot 
wood"  for  soldiers,  excite  as  much  as  if  they 
had  all  the  war  implements  of  other  boys.  Cheers 
burst  forth  from  them  when  a  sole  surviving 
checker  is  killed,  like  Goliath,  with  a  pebble;  and 
tears  are  in  angry  eyes  if  the  enemy  has  several' 
dominoes  standing,  when  the  last  of  the  old' 
guard  falls. 

Like  other  nations,  these  citizens  realize,  more 
or  less  clearly  one  is  inclined  to  think,  that 
once  they  have  lost  their  language  and  customs 
they  will  lose  their  identity.  Their  motto  seems 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  Nihil  innovetur.  "This 
is  the  way  it  is  done  in  the  yard";  "That  is  the 
way  we  talk  here";  "This  is  the  way  the  boys 
here  play  it";  arc  rocks  upon  which  many  a 
well-meaning  but  officious  adult  has  met  ship- 
wreck. The  fabled  immutability  of  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  the  Persians  is  as  dew  in  the 
summer  sun,  compared  to  the  tenacity  of  the 
boys  to  their  ways  and  terms. 

Of  the  one  hundred  who  would  laugh  at  their 
odd  verb  forms,  and  unusual  plurals,  and  use  ol 
the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  "I  was  disobed- 
ience, gluttony,  laziness,  etc.,"  perhaps  one  would 
be  able  to  show  why  they  are  wrong,  for  they 
have  the  argument  from  analogy  on  their  side 
and  Chaucer  and  the  ancients  of  our  tongue  as 
well.  Were  one  to  find  this  "here  talk"  among 
a  people  far  removed  from  our  English-speaking 
countries,  he  would  be  inclined  to  think  he  was 
listening  to  the  primitive  form  of  our  language, 
spoken  by  a  race  w-hose  civilization  is  more  sim- 
ple and  natural  than  ours;  and  m  so  thinking  he 
^vould  not  be  far  astray.  For  not  of  boys  was 
he  singing,  who  sang: 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not: 
Our  sincerest  laugliter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those 

That  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

To  the  boys  "here,"  the  past  is  gone,  for  in  the 
sense  that  adults  speak  of  memory,  boys  have  no 
memory;  the  future  can  be  but  talked  about,  for 
while  "supposin'  "  plays  an  important  part  in  a 
boy's  life,  when  he  is  "supposin' "  his  dreams 
are  real,  and  he  is  living  decidedly  in  the  present, 
the  only  reality,  and  in  this  nation  as  in  others, 
realties  alone  count.  A  boy  "here,"  consequent- 
ly, is  a  genuine  utilitarian,  a  disciple  after  Jeremy 
Bentham's  own  heart.  He  takes  the  things  at 
hand  for  his  purpose,  and  considers  only  the 
needs  of  the  moment.  So  he  unravels  his  stock- 
ings to  "raise  up"  kite  string;  make  -a  ball  from 
the  yard  of  his  sweater;  takes  the  nails  from  his 
shoes  to  fasten  reed  bird  cages;  uses  his  necktie 
or  handkerchief  for  a  kite  tail;  cuts  his  garters 
to  make  sling-shot  rubbers  of  the  elastic;  tears 
out  the  tongue  of  his  shoe  for  the  sling-shot 
pouch;  and  has  been  found  hacking  down  a  fine 
young  shade  tree  to  obtain  a  sling-shot  prong. 
There  is  no  looking  before,  indeed  else  they 
would  know  they  needed  these  things.  But  it  is 
better  in  their  eyes  to  go  stockingless  and  cold 
to  bed,  than  do  without  their  fun,  which  is  ever 
of  the  present.  And  there  is  no  looking  after, 
so  they  have  the  gift  of  forgetting  the  sorrows 
as  well  as  the  few  comforts  of  their  baby  days. 
Because  they  do  not  pine  for  what  is  not  they 
treasure  trash,  and  deem  themselves  rich  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice.  Because  there  is  not  a 
bit  of  pain  in  their  laughter,  analyze  as  owl-eyed 
scientists  may,  their  mirth  is  a  thing  to  be  en- 
vied, for 


The  soul  of  all  delight 

Fills  a  child's  clear  laughter. 

.And  if  the  songs  they  sing  bring  tears  to  tiie 
eyes  of  their  hearers,  they  do  not  weep  them- 
selves, and  would  sing  the  saddest  air  to  quick 
time,  with  all  the  lilt  of  the  wildwood. 

Yet,  unconsciously,  they  suggest  profoundities 
that  make  an  adult  wonder;  beneath  the  utmost 
artlcssness  may  be  found  unfathomable  depths. 
A  little  one  of  four  fell  down  stairs;  and  on  the 
verge  of  tears  was  caught  up  to  be  told:  "You 
arc  not  a  cry  baby,  but  a  laughing  boy."  In  a 
moment,  when  the  laughter  had  scarcely  died 
on  his  lips,  and  the  tears  but  gone  from  his 
eyes,  he  wanted  to  know:  "Does  a  laughing  baby 
grow  up  to  be  the  same  as  a  crying  baby?" 

Be  it  understood,  the  citizens  of  this  final 
stronghold  of  boyhood  are  happy,  how  happy, 
only  one  who  lives  among  them  can  understand." 
And  the  primary  reason  for  this  happiness  is, 
most  likely,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  boys  are 
allowed  to  be  themselves  and  natural  more  than 
elsewhere. 

Life  for  these  citizens  of  the  kingdom  is  most- 
ly joy;  for  the  little  storms  of  "here"  life,  like 
spring  showers,  are  soon  over  and  clear  the  air: 
They  arc  children,  though  they  be  fourteen;  they 
have  the  child's  inconsc(iuence  about  money,  his 
indiflfercnce  to  the  pain  inflicted  on  others,  his 
"lack  of  feeling"  to  quote  a  state  inspector,  as 
if  in  this  they  were  unlike  all  other  children; 
but  they  have  the  endearing  traits  of  little  ones, 
artlcssness,  spontaneity  and  infectious  laughter. 
They  crave  affection  and  lavish  it  upon  those 
they  love,  and  to  realize  how  generously  they 
love,  one  must  be  living  "here." 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  this  view  is  that  of 
one  blind  to  the  dark  side  of  an  orphan's  life. 
Yet  that  side  has  been  so  emphasized,  that  some 
think  there  is  no  other  side.  Permit  a  glimpse 
to  be  given  of  the  sunlight.  Pathos,  yes,  and 
sadness  also.  But  the  pathos  is  visible  only  to 
adult  eyes,  and  the  sadness  moves  only  hearts 
that  know  the  heavy  hand  of  sorrow. 

None  of  our  boys  in  this,  their  little  world,  can 
be  "lapped  about  with  love  in  all  his  hours,"  for 


she  who  would  do  so,  is  gone  to  God  ,or  is  far 
away;  but  their  desire  to  cuddle  into  someone's 
arms  finds  fulfillment,  their  craving  for  afTection 
is  somehow  gratified,  the  lack  of  a  mother's  love 
is  felt,  but  not  realized.  After  all.  He  who 
tempers  the  wind  for  the  shorn  lamb,  must  have 
His  own  way  of  comforting  the  little  ones  He 
deprived  of  a  mother.  The  taking  away  was  His, 
and  His  it  is  also  to  comfort  and  console;  and 
that  He  does  grant  the  anodyne  of  His  gracious 
consolations  to  these  motherless  little  ones  in 
ways  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  convey,  we, 
who  live  in  the  midst  of  them,  can  see  quite 
clearly. 

Truly  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  have  the  gift  of 
hearing  "the  song  of  the  soul  of  a  child."  To  be 
a  factor  for  good  in  hi.=  budding  life  is  happiness 
enough  for  any  man.  And  "here,"  for  the  very 
lack  of  a  mother,  the  boys  creep  into  your  heart 
unawares;  and  if  they  find  you  have  the  gift  of 
understanding,  a  Pentecostal  gift,  surely,  you  win 
a  place  in  theirs. 

Child,  how  may  a  man's  love  merit 
The  grace  you  shed  as  you  stand, 

The  gift  that  is  yours  to  inherit? 

Through  you  are  the  bleak  days  bland; 

Your  voice  is  a  light  to  my  spirit; 
You  bring  the  sun  in  your  hand. 


From  Pubication  3,  Historical  Section,  Navy 
Department: 

July  11,  1919: An  act  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating for  expenses  of  N.  R.  F.  schools  .  .  . 
"and  'enlisted  men'  shall  embrace  women  en- 
rolled in  the  naval  service." — .American  Legion 
Weekly. 


The  Silent  Password 

"A  man  wishes  to  see  you,  sir." 

"Well,  what  does  he  want?  What  is  his  name?" 
asked  Mr.  Grabcoin,  irascibly. 

"He  wouldn't  state  his  business  or  give  his 
name,  sir.  He  told  me  to  hand  you  this  cork  and 
you  would  understand." 

"Oh — er — quite  right,  quite  riglit.  Show  the 
sentleman  in." — r.irniingham  Age- Herald. 


Bond  Department 

The  Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank 

Sutter  and  Sansome  Streets  Phone  Ky.  5600 

San  Francisco,  California. 

OFFERS 

A  selection  of  eight  corporation  bonds,  to  yield  from 
7  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

The  term  of  these  various  issues  is  frcm  cne  year 
to  fourteen  years,  thus  meeting  the  requirements  of 
every  investor. 

Our  service  is  at  your  service. 

Detailed  information  on  request 

For  Income  Tax  Exempt  Bonds,  ask  for  Circular  T.  E. 
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The  Feast  of  Cana  in  Galilee 

TIic  following  treatise  on  national  prohibition 
proved  a  prophecy.  When  it  appeared  in  these 
columns  February  1st,  1919,  the  author,  Attorney 
Charles  F.  Hanlon  of  this  city,  was  challenged 
for  his  opinions.  Several  members  of  one  of  our 
leading  clubs  laid  wagers  with  him  that  prohi- 
bition would  never  become  a  national  law.  They 
took  the  stand  that  it  was  merely  a  temporary 
measure  brought  about  as  a  war  necessity,  which 
would  end  by  a  declaration  of  peace  soon  after 
the  armistice,  when  a  long  time  would  intervene 
before  the  national  prohibition  under  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  could  become  effective. 
They  also  wagered  that  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court  would  nullify  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  and  that  the  country  would  re- 
main forever  wet. 

When  Mr.  Hanlon  won  the  wagers,  which  in- 
cluded a  banquet,  tlie  hosts  and  their  guest 
mournfully  drank  to  the  toast  (in  water),  "In 
the  land  of  the  free,  notliing  is  impossible." 

In  a  Christian  country,  upon  which  has  been 
imposed  a  bone  dry  law,  it  seems  the  irony  of 
fate  that  last  Sunday  the  gospel  of  the  day  read 
in  the  Christian  churches  was  that  of  St.  John, 
chapter  II,  I  to  11,  of  the  miracle  wrought  by 
our  Lord,  at  the  behest  of  His  mother,  when 
"His  glance  made  the  conscious  water  blush"  and 
become  good  red  wine. 

The  grape  growers  of  California  are  showing 
their  biblical  lore  by  industriously  planting 
grapevines,  emulating  Noah,  who,  when  he 
emerged  from  the  ark,  lost  no  time  in  bidding 
his  sons  to  dig  into  the  earth  to  plant  the  vine 
that  produces  wine. 


National  Prohibition 

The  lirst  recorded  miracle  wrought  by  Jesus 
Christ  on  earth  was  when  at  the  wedding  feast 
of  Cana  in  Gallilec,  He  turned  water  into  wine. 
Two  thousand  long  years  have  since  rolled 
by  and  now  on  the  western  hemisphere  of  the 
earth  suddenly  and  miraculously  the  American 
people  have  turned  wine  into  water. 

A  careful  review  shows  that  this  miracle  was 
wrought  through  the  powerful  influences  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  American  mind  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  that  mightiest  conflict  of  all  ages,  the 
late  European  War. 

In  Europe  the  diadems  of  princes,  the  crowns 
of  kings  and  czars  and  the  sceptres  of  em- 
perors have  been  stricken  to  the  dust  by  the 
crosses  of  the  people. 

The  Amreican  people  like  a  young  giant  en- 
tered into  that  unprecedented  war. 

This  young  giant  girded  up  his  loins  for  the 
battle. 

To  do  this  cfifectively  he  repelled  all  false 
stimulants  and  entered  the  arena  freshened  for 
the  contest  by  wholesome  food  and  by  unfer- 
mented  drink. 

Where  is  the  man  who  in  1914  when  that 
universal  war  broke  out  believed  that  in  less 
than  forty-one  months  a  well  fed  and  liquor 
.'Consuming  nation  like  the  American  people 
Would  pass  as  part  of  their  very  national  Con- 
stitution a  bone-dry  law? 


One  Acre  Fine  Oak  Property 

Adjoins  Country  Mansions  at  Atherton 

WILL  SACRIFICE 
Write  Owner,  Box  12,  Town  Talk 


The  Spectator 

Maine  was  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to 
declare  for  prohibition.  This  was  in  1851.  She 
remained  in  her  solitary  dryness  for  decades. 

When  the  European  War  came  on,  there  were 
only  a  few  states  which  had  declared  for  bone- 
dry  prohibition.  During  that  war  and  up  to 
the  time  that  the  American  government  took 
up  prohibition  as  a  war  measure,  twenty  states 
adopted  prohibition  and  seven  states  since 
that  time  added  themselves  to  the  columns  of 
thirty-si.x  states,  making  the  required  two- 
thirds  of  the  forty-eight  states  necessary  to 
carry  federal  prohibition  into  the  national  Con- 
stitution. 

Rapid  work,  sure  enough! 

The  dry  link  passed  over  the  state  line  of 
Maine  and  reached  out  and  embraced  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  dry  Alantic  coast  has  joined  with  a 
dry  Pacific  coast.  It  is  now  one  big  dry  coun- 
try. The  twelve  other  states  that  held  out 
are  now  compulsorily  dry.  They  have  voted 
themselves  wet,  but  the  other  thirty-six  states 
say  they  are  dry,  and  dry  they  are. 

The  first  Federal  blow  at  the  mammoth  alco- 
hol industry  was  dealt  in  1917,  when  as  a  food 
measure  the  manufacture  of  whisky  in  the 
United  States  was  stopped. 

The  second  federal  blow  was  the  congres- 
sional rider  hooked  on  to  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill  which  ordered 
all  sales  of  liquor  to  stop  on  July  1,  1919,  and 
so  to  cease  until  after  the  demobilization  of 
the  American  troops.  The  third  Federal  blow 
dealt  was  the  Dry  Zone  Resolution  passed  by 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  palisading 
the  vicinities  of  war  industries. 

The  fourth  federal  blow  was  dealt  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  last,  when  the  Food  Administration 
with  the  President's  approval  ordered  the 
breweries  throughout  the  United  States  to  shut 
down  on  December  1,  1919,  and  that  when  the 
then  stock  of  beer  was  consumed,  all  sales  of 
beer  should  stop. 

In  the  meantime  taxation  commenced  to 
add  toll  upon  toll  on  the  remnants  of  liquor 
to  be  found  within  the  country. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Alaska  and  Porto  Rica  went  dry.  Canada  also 
voted  the  same  way,  and  they  are  dry  down 
there  at  Yucatan,  where  they  commenced  to 
call  loudly  for  a  Congress  of  Central  American 
States  to  meet  and  adopt  national  prohibition 
for  those  states. 

The  secret  of  prohibition's  success  lay  not 
only  in  the  attitude  of  the  administration  to- 
wards liquor  as  a  war  measure,  but  in  the  fact 
that  during  the  war  every  member  of  Congress, 
every  member  of  the  state  assemblies,  stood 
strong  with  the  President  and  all  his  war 
measures.  So  anti-prohibitionists  voted  with 
the  prohibitionists.  Politicians  who  were  known 
as  pronounced  "wets"  did  not  dare  to  advocate 
anything  wet  while  the  war  was  on.  They  knew 
if  they  did  they  could  be  called  pro-Huns,  pro- 
Germans  and  that  charge  was  so  abhorrent 
that  the  strongest  "wet"  voted  dry  on  any  old 
proposition  that  came  before  Senate  or  As- 
sembly. This  accounts  for  the  universal  voting 
for  dry,  dry,  dry. 

However,  the  great  King  Alcohol,  who  has  • 
withstood  assault  after  assault  and  revolution 
after  revolution  for  ages,  now  saw  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  That  terrible  hand  of  the 
prophet  foretold  his  sudden  doom  and  downfall. 


In  the  short  period  between  January  8,  1918, 
and  June  26,  1918,  the  dry  amendment  was 
passed  by  the  legislatures  in  Missouri,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  South  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Maryland,  Montana,  Texas,  Delaware,  South 
Dakota,  Massachusettes,  Georgia,  and  Arizona, 
with  a  tie  vote  in  Louisiana. 

John  Barleycorn  was  fast  caving  down  the 
bank. 

California's  Problem 

California,  the  France  of  America,  the  great- 
est wine  growing  state  in  the  nation,  was  about 
the  last  to  make  up  the  two-thirds  number  of 
states  necessary  to  ratify  that  amendment. 

It  should  be  known  that  the  federal  dry 
measure  does  not  go  into  effect  until  one  year 
after  the  ratification  of  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution — so  it  will  not  be  until  early  in 
January,  1920,  that  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment will  be  in  effect  all  over  the  national  do- 
main, including  all  its  territories. 

This  amendment  does  not  forbid  the  posses- 
sion of  intoxicating  liquors  in  one's  own  home, 
or  the  use  of  the  same  at  the  family  table,  or 
for  the  use  of  the  family,  or  for  the  use  of  the 
family  guests  who  are  served  as  guests,  but  it 
does  forbid  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transporta- 
tion of  intoxicating  liquors,  within,  the  importa- 
tion thereof,  into,  or  the  exportation  thereof 
from,  the  United  States,  and  all  territories  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  for  beverage 
purposes." 

So,  Mr.  Householder,  you  have  got  to  drink 
it  yourself,  or  serve  it  free;  you  can't  get  rid 
of  it  by  sale,  nor  can  you  export  it,  and  if  you 
have  it  not,  you  can  not  buy  it  and  you  can  not 
import  it  it  whether  you  live  in  a  state  or  in  a 
territory. 

It  took  two-thirds  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress to  propose  this  amendment.  It  took  the 
ratification  of  the  legislature  of  two-thirds  of 
forty-eight  states  to  put  it  into  operation  after 
one  year. 

This  amendment  could  be  ratified  within  seven 
years.    It  was  ratified  in  less  than  two. 

Every  prior  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
took  effect  immediately  on  ratification.  This 
one  docs  not  take  effect  until  one  year  after 
ratification. 

Eminent  lawyers  in  the  east  contend  that 
Congress  had  no  power  to  attach  this  one  year 
clause  to  this  amendment  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  will  be  called  upon 
to  pass  on  the  validity  of  the  action  of  Con- 
gress on  that  point.  The  court  may  decide, 
however,  that  the  one  year  was  a  reasonable 
provision  to  give  institutions  theretofore  legally 
existing  and  helpfully  tax  paying  an  opportunity 
to  dispose  of  their  stocks  and  shut  down  their 
factories. 

Perplexing  Questions 

William  Jennings  Bryan  had  much  influence 
in  Nebraska  on  the  prohibition  movement. 

Ex-President  Taft  was  quite  a  force  against 
national  prohibition. 

Now  that  the  law  is  passed,  questions  iike 
this  will  arise: 

Is  a  state  a  sovereign  state — sovereign  as  to 
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the  internal  conduct  of  its  own  affairs?  Is  tlurc 
any  question  of  what  clothes  its  residents  shall 
wear,  what  food  they  shall  eat  and  what  liquid 
they  should  drink?  Can  eighteen  great  big 
states  of  this  country,  who  all  want  to  drink, 
be  compelled  to  stop  drinking  because  thirty- 
six  states,  many  of  them  very  small  states,  say 
no?  Can  a  gathering  of  states  come  forward 
and  reach  past  their  own  borders  and  tell  dis- 
tant tcritories  like  that  of  Alaska  that  it  shall 
not  take  a  drink  after  being  out  all  night  on 
the  ice?  These  questions  will  have  to  be 
solved. 

The  writer  believes  in  the  scriptural  proverb: 
"Drink  no  longer  water  but  use  a  little  wine 
for  thy  stomach's  sake  and  thine  often  in- 
firmities." "Give  strong  drink  to  liim  that  is 
ready  to  perish  and  wine  unto  those  that  be  of 
heavy  hearts!" 

But  the  writer  believes  that   the  same  great 
God  Who  gave  the  wine,  is  the  One  Who  now 
takes  it  away  again. 
France  Helps  America 

The  pendulum  of  ages  has  swung  back  and 
onto  the  other  extreme — back  to  the  cave,  back 
to  the  water  and  back  to  the  spring.  It  is  the 
way  of  the  great  Unseen  Power.  Only  yester- 
day and  France  had  sprung  from  all  the  powers 
and  civilizations  of  the  beginningless  past  to 
the  very  forefront  in  the  march  of  the  earth's 
progress.  And  in  art,  in  virtue,  in  science,  in 
refinement,  in  splendor,  in  learning  and  in  mar- 
tial prowess  she  rose  to  eminent  heights;  but 
all  the  while  unmindful  of  her  great  world  po- 
sition and  never  self-sufficient,  she  turned  to  the 
thirteen  little  struggling  colonies  (in  what  was 
then  considered  to  be  the  uttermost  recesses  of 
the  earth).  They  were  fighting  in  their  last 
ditch  at  Valley  Forge  under  a  young  man  named 
George  Washington,  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
democracy  in  a  new  continent,  striving 
to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  a  great  and  independ- 
ent nation.  At  once,  without  falter  or  delay,  she 
sent  her  generals  and  her  admirals;  yea,  her 
youngest  and  richest  blood,  to  the  rescue  ol 
these  colonies,  to  the  democratic  principles  for 
which  they  fought  might  be  there  established  to 
endure  unto  the  end  of  all  time. 

Such  was  the  disinterested  assistance  that  the 
lending  hand  of  France  gave  to  America  in  its 
darkest  day  and  during  its  most  critical  situa- 
tion; in  fact  in  a  day  when  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia  was  entirely  within 
the  exclusive  grip  of  the  Hessians  of  Germany 
and  the  Red  Coats  of  England. 

The  scene  suddenly  shifts  and  changes.  To- 
day that  great  nation  is  deflowered  of  four 
out  of  five  million  of  its  spindles,  while  millions 
of  her  brave  race  have  been  wounded  or 
destroyed  by  the  armies  of  the  Hun.  Her  coal 
and  iron  mines  of  the  north,  her  orchards,  her 
numberless  villages,  her  cathedrals  and  louvres 
have  been  demolished  and  wiped  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  in  their  places  are  left  a  vast 
desert  of  shell-holes  and  debris,  without  a 
living  thing  to  walk,  creep  or  crawl  thereon. 
Her  industrial  losses  run  into  the  millions  and 
billions  of  dollars. 

Her  remaining  resources  are  almost  exhausted 
from  battle  with  the  great  powers  against  her, 
her  national  debt  is  overwhelming;  the  blood 
of  her  people  has  been  poured  out  like  the 
water  of  the  river,  and  she  today,  to  the  greatest 
extent  in  her  history,  lies  almost  breathless,  al- 
most prostrate  from  loss  in  material  resources 
and  in  man  force,  but  she  remains  undaunted  in 
spirit  and  in  soul.  There  surely  is  a  God 
above  us  Who  looks  on,  Who  appreciates  all 
this  and  Who  now  stretches  out  His  hand. 
America's  Share  in  Rehabilitation 

It  no  doubt  is  the  great  design  of  the  Al- 
mighty Power  that  the  great  American  nation 


that  has  since  come  to  its  present  zenith  as  the 
greatest  world  power  should  in  its  turn  take 
up  the  hand  of  suffering  France  and  assist  to 
bring  her  out  (jf  her  dire  distress. 

The  American  nation  therefore,  as  it  were  by  a 
miracle,  has  been  turned  dry  over  night.  There 
will  be  an  exodus  of  her  millionaires  from  their 
dry  land  to  visit  the  ever-wet  country  of 
FVance,  and  instead  of  spending  in  France,  as 
before  the  war,  four  hundred  millions  each  sum- 
mer, they  will  go  there  and  spend  their  money  by 
billions.  The  wines  of  France  will  find  a  market 
at  American  hands  sufficient  to  restore  her 
lost  territory  and  put  it  in  a  greater,  richer 
and  more  beautiful  condition  thanrit  was  before. 

Such,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  result  of  the 
guiding  hand  of  the  Almighty,  and  when  France 
is  restored,  her  cottages  rebuilt,  her  factories 
reopened,  her  farms  re-established,  her  five 
million  spindles  again  all  singing,  and  her  peo- 
ple rejuvenated  and  made  happy,  the  great  pen- 
dulum will  again  swing  back  and  then  will 
come  a  reformed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  will  do  away 
with  the  criminal  saloons  and  criminal  liquor 
practices,  but  will  give  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  right  and  liberty  to  decide 
for  themselves  what  they  shall  eat  and  drink, 
and  will  protect  their  right  to  moderate  in- 
dulgence in  the  nectar  of  the  gods  at  home,  as 
well  as  enjoyment  in  the  bottled  laughter  of 
the  French  peasant  girls  abroad. 


Wives  On  the  Auction  Block 

Sometliing  is  happening  all  the  time  in  the  way 
that  ought  not  be.  Just  as  we  are  subsiding  in 
indignation  over  the  Japanese  picture  brides 
(until  another  boatload  comes)  we  hear  that 
down  in  Fresno  Armenian  women  arc  being  sold 
to  tlie  highest  bidder.  It  is  terrible  to  con- 
template; and  then  again,  not  so.  If  these 
women  arc  being  rescued  from  Turkish  massa- 
cres, I-'resno  must  be  a  very  good  place  for  tlum. 
even  if  a  little  money  docs  accompany  the  trans- 
action. It  would  be  more  ideal  if  pure  love 
or  patriotism  were  the  sole  motive,  assuming 
that  the  prospective  husband  go  to  .Armenia  and 
I)erform  all  the  heroism  on  his  own  account. 
Still,  he  might  me  extremely  busy  pruning  his 
vines  and  getting  ready  for  the  raisin  market;  so 
he  employes  a  hireling  hero  to  do  the  actual 
work.  The  latter,  of  course,  should  be  paid  for 
his  trouble,  even  though  he  choose  to  perform 
the  rescues  wholesale.  The  worst  insinuation 
that  comes  to  the  mind  is  the  possibility  that 
a  few  scrawney  Armenians  over  there  risk  their 
lives  against  the  Turks,  and  arc  rewarded  with 
a  few  dollars  by  middlemen,  who,  without  any 
heroism  at  all,  but  merely  as  a  commercial  en- 
terprise, conduct  the  women  to  the  United  States 
and  make  a  huge  profit  on  them.  This  is  dis- 
creditable to  human  nature,  and  must  be  abhor- 
rent to  many  excellent  club  women  who,  no 
doubt,  will  soon  be  expressing  their  opinions  on 
the  subject.  Seriously  enough,  dealing  in  wives 
is  no  industry  for  an  honest  man.  Marriage  is 
a  well  recognized  institution;  house  work  is  a 
respectable  employment,  and  from  an  Armenian 
standpoint,  these  helpmates  will  be  none  the 
worse,  nor  act  any  the  worse,  for  the  monetary 
part  of  the  negotiations.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  system  is  all  the  vogue  in  Armenia,  and  that 
it  has  no  relation  to  slavery.  And  yet  wc  do  not 
like  to  see  the  thing  happen  in  this  country,  par- 
ticularly in  Fresno.  Why  Fresno,  of  all  places? 
That  part  of  the  state  is  well  populated  with 
aliens  from  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Europe, 
and  a  few  divarications  from  the  established 
order  of  marriage  must  be  expected.  Some 
American  wives  sell  themselves.  As  the  saying 
goes,  they  are  bought  and  paid  for.    But  they  get 


all  the  advantages,  even  though  the  stifling  lux- 
uries prey  on  their  conscience.  In  the  Fresno 
cases,  an  outsider  acquires  all  the  profit.  Yet 
the  fact  that  he  is  able  to  get  $20(X)  for  some  of 
the  girls  proves  that  he  must  possess  a  fine  sense 
of  beauty.  He  might  become  ambitious  and  try 
his  hand  at  rescuing  damsels  from  the  wilds  of 
Nevada.  This  would  be  against  the  interstate 
commerce  laws  or  some  other  equally  vague  set 
of  statutes,  and,  while  it  should  not  cause  undue 
excitement,  ought  to  be  prevented.  Bootlegging 
in  wives  is  a  mean  trade.  Still,  until  we  behold 
the  ladies  themselves — and  some  Armenians  are 
said  to  be  very  beautiful  indeed,  we  shall  not  go 
to  the  extent  of  extreme  denunciation. 


Absolutely  Honest  at  U.  C. 

Higher  education  has  always  been  somewhat 
retarded  by  a  practice  vulgarly  known  as  cheat- 
ing. This  occurs  mainly  during  examinations, 
when  the  student  is  supposed  to  let  the  world 
know  what  education  has  done  for  him;  that  is 
to  say,  he  writes  down  certain  facts  and  theories 
that  he  knows,  thus  intimating  that  he  knows  a 
great  deal  more,  and  can  use  it  when  the  time 
comes.  Of  course,  if  he  cheats,  he  docs  not 
thereby  demonstrate  that  he  knows  nothing  at 
all.  He  may  understand  everything  in  the  books, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  questions  that 
unfortunately  are  asked  him.  Or  again,  he  may 
feel  that  the  interrogatories  will  not  elicit  from 
him  a  fair  proportion  of  the  truth  as  far  as  his 
knowledge  goes.  Hence  the  temptation  to  in- 
quire the  answers  of  a  neighbor;  and  some  stern 
critics  call  this  cheating.  The  University  of 
California  is  attempting  to  do  away  with  this 
reprehensible  habit  altogether.  With  the  sanc- 
tion of  President  Barrows  a  committee  has  been 
appointed  aiming  at  100  per  cent  honesty  in  the 
matter.  We  venture  to  say  that  this  is  unwise,  be- 
cause rarely  can  be  found  that  much  honesty  any- 
where, any  time.  Well,  say  some,  always  aim  a 
little  above  the  mark.  A  little  above  the  mark? 
Is  this  in  itself  entirely  honest?  To  ask  more 
than  can  be  expected  is  nr)t  calculated  to  bring 
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the  best  results.  As  Harding  remarked  in  his 
letter  to  the  Anti-Cigarette  League,  "I  believe  in 
teaching  youths  the  perils  of  smoking,  but  am 
averse  to  the  use  of  deception  toward  that  end." 
This  wise  proviso  should  be  maintained  in  all 
efforts  at  reform.  It  will  always  be  hard  to  find 
100  per  cent  honesty.  Some  there  are  who  will 
occasionally  cheat.  Why  not  recognize  the  fact 
and  declare,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  for  about 
89  per  cent  of  honesty.  This  demand  would  re- 
quire an  enormous  amount  of  cool  judgment  and 
temperance  of  mind;  yet  it  would  impress  tnany, 
if  not  most,  students  with  sincerity  of  purpose; 
and  that  is  the  main  thing,  the  thing  most  likely 
to  succeed  with  them. 


The  Naughty  Ben  Franklin 

Some  of  the  editors  are  already  writing  about 
Benjamin  Franklin,  because  he  was  born  in  the 
montli  of  January  and  that  may  be  the  only  time 
when  we  rapid  folk  have  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering him.  Toward  the  end  of  February, 
Americans  will  have  to  think  about  George 
Washington — about  a  week  after  recovering  from 
Valentine's  Day.  Now  comes  the  great  Ben. 
We  remember  him  mainly  for  his  thrift  and  his 
proverbs,  which  are  not  interesting,  unless  on  the 
theory  that  one  may  become  wealthy  by  follow- 
ing them.  Saving  money  has  always  been  known 
as  a  good  thing,  if  you  have  the  income  with 
which  to  do  it.  Franklin  was  a  popular  man 
in  his  day;  yet  we  cannot  fancy  that  this  was  on 
account  of  his  penny-saving.  More  likely  it  was 
because  of  the  fact  that,  while  penny-wise,  he 
could  at  times  be  pound-foolish.  Frugality,  silence 
and  chastity  were  not  what  made  him  the  vogue 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Paris.  Over  there,  Ben 
was  recognized  as  being  a  very  naughty  boy. 
Wc  don't  like  to  be  told  this;  yet  we  like  to 
tell  it  to  others.  Those  of  us  who  have  read 
some  of  his  letters  to  French  beauties  cannot 
keep  the  information  to  ourselves.  To  get  the 
real  thrill  of  these  epistles,  you  must  come  upon 
tliem  accidentally — never  having  heard  of  them. 
You  stroll  along  the  shelves  of  a  library  and 
come  upon  a  bound  volume  of  the  letters.  You 
are  eager  to  learn  of  industry,  sincerity,  tem- 
perance, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  you 
are  sure  that  if  anybody  knew  about  them  to  the 
heart's  content,  it  was  this  very  same  industrious, 
penny-saving  and  immortal  Ben  Franklin.  To 
your  bewilderment,  you  read  that  this  pure  prod- 
uct of  colonial  days  wrote  frequently  unto 
Parisian  charmers,  inviting  them  to  intrigue,  sen- 
sation and  clandestine  appointments.  And  even 
here,  his  industry  was  shown,  for  he  wouldn't 
take  no  for  an  answer.  This  pcrscverencc  is  man- 
ifest in  several  of  his  pen-and-ink  serenades,  and 
he  reminds  the  lady  how  often  he  had  pleaded 
and  how  cruel  she  had  been.  Now,  when  one 
reads  of  this  unwarned,  he  feels  that  the  whole 
of  American  history  has  been  upset;  that  there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  Liberty  Bell,  the 
Boston  Tea  Party,  the  Potomac  River  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  One  has  a  vague 
sensation  that  all  history  is  a  farce;  and  then 
comes  the  quandary  whether  the  greater  farce 
consists  of  telling  the  truth  or  concealing  it. 
Of  course,  history,  as  understood  by  most  of  us, 
is  a  school  book.  After  fourteen  years  of  age, 
•one  does  not  read  that  sort  of  thing.  And,  pray, 
what  would  be  the  use  of  burdening  a  child's 
mind  with  the  wiles  and  paccadilloes  of  Benjamin 
Franklin?    He  discovered  that  lightning  is  elcc- 
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tricity  and  he  interested  tlic  French  people  in 
our  war  for  independence.  That  was  enough  for 
one  man.  It  was  also  quite  sufficient  for  any 
boy  to  read.  It  would  account  for  Franklin's 
being  in  high  favor  with  French  scientists  but 
not  with  countesses.  The  countesses  would  have 
been  bored  with  this  American  as  Americans 
know  him.  To  win  success  at  the  French  capital, 
one  had  to  win  from  the  ladies  first.  Franklin 
did  this,  and  until  we  know  it,  there  remains  a 
great  mystery  in  his  method  of  accomplishing 
the  mission  with  which  he  was  entrusted  by 
the  colonial  government.  It  was  Ben's  naughti- 
ness that  brought  French  assistance  to  our  cause. 
Maybe  he  sacrificed  his  own  feelings;  maybe  he 
enjoyed  the  situation.  From  his  letters,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  had  the  time  of  his 
frugal  young  life. 


The  Spirit  of  Jazz 

When  jazz  music  first  resounded  upon  the 
public  ear,  there  was  a  tendency  to  speak  lightly 
of  it  as  something  a  little  worse  than  ragtime. 
Ragtime  was  catchy,  yet  it  never  produced  any- 
thing truly  great.  There  was  nothing  big,  not 
to  say  tremendous,  about  it.  Besides,  the  celeb- 
rities scorned  it,  sneered  at  it.  With  jazz,  it  was 
different.  Barbaric,  yes.  Boisterous,  bombastic 
and  brazen,  without  doubt.  Yet  all  these  things 
count  for  bigness,  and,  without  a  touch  of  the 
barbaric,  what  is  art?  With  jazz  music,  the  rule 
seems  to  be  the  more  touches  of  barbarism  the 
more  artful  the  jazz.  At  first,  they  said  it  was 
only  for  violent  dancing,  and  not  meant  for  a 
profound  audience.  But  now  the  reverse  opinion 
is  freely  expressed.  You  may  see  intelligent 
people  listening  to  the  wild  strains  with  all 
the  attention  and  meditation  once  accorded  to 
the  dreamier  compositions.  They  say  that  it 
satisfies  the  soul.  It  makes  one  feel  for  the 
moment  that  he  is  a  cave-man.  The  music  is 
calling  him  to  be  one;  and  he  responds  in  his 
chair  or  upon  the  ballroom  floor.  The  other  day, 
Mary  Garden  was  quoted  as  saying  that  she 
adores  jazz;  and  you  can  get  the  same  statement 
from  any  number  of  people  devoted  to  the  fine 
arts.  There  are  two  elements  in  its  favor;  it 
has  a  popular  appeal,  and  it  is  so  thoroughly 
characteristic  that  the  higher  critics  must  give 
it  a  place  in  the  history  of  music.  Jazz  is  as 
easily  recognized  as  a  sky-scraper,  and  for  that 
reason  alone  could  not  fail  to  command  atten- 
tion from  the  commentator  of  racial- music.  And 
if  there  be  truth  in  the  words  of  the  song  that  it 
is  "evil  music,"  then  it  has  come  to  stay,  being 
one  of  those  enticements  that  have  always  ex- 
isted, more  or  less,  and  will,  when  once  forced 
upon  the  attention,  never  cease. 


The  Modem  St.  Valentine's  Day 

We  take  the  word  of  the  newspapers  for  it 
that  Governor  Stephens  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion for  Californians  to  advertise  their  state  on 
that  day,  the  reason  being  advanced  that  Cali- 
fornia is  the  "sweetheart  of  the  world."  Now, 
the  reason  is  true  enough;  and  what  could  be 
more  pleasing  to  a  sleet-bound  Michigandcr  than 
an  invitation  to  "come  hither,"  if  he  have  the 
price.  Nevertheless,  we  foresee,  in  the  course 
of  time,  developments,  entanglements,  diversions 
from  the  true  course  of  state  love.  In  a  few 
years,  after  advertising  California  on  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day,  some  enterprising  citizen  will  take 
to  boosting  other  and  personal  matters.  We  are 
likely  to  see  the  day  become  devoted  to  a  general' 
publicity  splurge  of  every  conceivable  nature. 
Department  stores,  groceries,  real  estate  firms 
will  come  to  the  fore,  each  vaunting  a  particular 
sale  for  sentimental  token,  just  as  is  done  during 
the  holiday  season.  Of  course,  there  is  no  reason 
why  tlie  14th  of  February  should  alone  survive 


the  general  trend  of  commercialism.  For  some 
years,  adoring  swains  ("swains"  is  not  a  modern 
word,  yet  still  serves  the  purpose)  have  been 
sending  candy,  music,  books  and  even  pet  dogs 
as  a  gentle  reminder  that  they  are  especially 
filled  with  adoration  on  that  day  when  their 
grandfathers  were  content  to  send  a  red  sheet 
on  which  a  cupid  was  pasted,  the  whole  framed' 
with  paper  embroidery.  A  very  good  one  could 
be  had  for  ten  cents,  with  poetry  attached.  If  a 
man  wished  to  demonstrate  that  he  cared  naught 
for  lucre  where  love  is  concerned,  he  sent  a 
fifty-cent  contrivance  that  unfolded  with  amazing 
transformation  scenes  in  multi-hued  paper;  and 
this  usually  resulted  in  matrimony.  All  this 
was  when  the  world  was  young,  sentimental  and 
sincere.  But  now  we  are  old  and  sophisticated. 
Some  of  us,  for  years,  have  scorned  to  set  up 
wilder  shouts  and  pyrotechnics  of  love  on  St. 
Valentine's  Day;  and  so,  lest  the  anniversary  fall 
into  disuse,  we  might  as  well  convert  it  into  an 
orgy  of  advertising.  The  old-timers  mailed  theirs 
anonymously,  or  left  them  on  the  doorstep,  rang 
the  bell  and  scuttled  away  for  dear  life,  although 
it  is  claimed  that  there  was  always  a  way  to  tell 
who  did  it.  Advertising  cannot  be  done  anony- 
mously nor  under  a  nom  de  plume;  but  this  will 
olTer  no  unsurmountable  difficulty.  Then  there 
is  the  question  of  comics.  These  were  once  ter- 
rific. What  if  business  concerns  should  get  the 
custom  of  sending  them  to  one  another  on  St. 
Velentine's  Day?  This  would  put  some  pep  into 
the  situation.  In  fact,  the  project  is  replete  with 
delightful  fancies.  Let  the  innovation  begin  at 
once;  and  if  the  lovers  demand  a  day  of  the  year 
all  to  themselves,  let  them  take  to  that  date  now 
occupied  by  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  which 
serves  no  useful  purpose  anyway,  and,  in  the 
changed  order  of  things,  would  be  highly  con- 
ducive to  June  brides,  and,  by  the  following 
February,  the  couple  could  be  reading  advertise- 
ments of  many  interesting  things. 


Painting  Blue  Laws  White 

One  of  the  blue  law  champions  has  discovered 
a  new  angle  of  attack. 

"All  this  talk  about  blue  Sunday  is  bosh,"  says 
the  Rev.  William  Fleming  of  the  National  Re- 
form Association.  "We  are  not  trying  to  pass 
any  blue  laws.  What  we  are  after  is  commer- 
cialized amusement  that  is  making  money  out  of 
the  argument  of  personal  liberty.  .  .  .  We 
have  no  objection  if  theaters  want  to  give  free 
shows  on  Sunday,  but  they  won't.  That  proves 
it  is  only  the  money  they  are  after." 

In  the  very  same  breath  the  reverend  reformer 
says  that  the  program  of  his  association  is  to 
educate  the  American  people  to  observe  Sunday, 
and  he  adds:  "It  is  not  a  matter  of  religion  only, 
but  of  physical  welfare  also." 

The  insincerity  of  the  reformer  sticks  thorugh 
many  crannies  of  tliis  fearful  and  wonderful 
argument. 

If  the  program  is  to  educate  the  people  in 
observing  Sunday  why  should  not  free  shows  be 
as  objectionable  as  shows  for  which  admission 
is  charged?     Free  shows  would  do  more  than 
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commercialized  to  break  down  the  Sabbath,  be- 
cause more  people  would  attend  free  shows  than 
tliose  charging  admission.  The  reverend  gen- 
tleman docs  not  really  mean  that  he  and  his 
fellow  reformers  have  no  objection  to  free  shows. 
He  reveals  his  real  meaning  when  he  says  jubi- 
lantly that  the  theaters  will  not  give  free  shows. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  what  prompted 
Mr.  Fleming's  statement. 

There  has  been  such  a  volume  of  protest 
against  the  proposed  blue  laws  that  Mr.  Fleming 
and  his  resourceful  reformers  were  constrained 
to  dodge  the  tidal  wave.  They  must  say  that 
they  have  no  intention  of  backing  blue  laws. 
Blue  laws  must  be  called  by  some  other  name 
so  that  they  may  not  seem  to  be  as  blue  as 
they  are  painted. 

"If  commercialized  pleasure  is  allowed  to 
break  down  the  Sabbath  it  will  be  only  a  ihort 
time  until  commercialized  industrialism  will  de- 
mand a  seven-day  week  of  the  working  man," 
says  this  prophet  of  woe. 

How  does  he  know  that? 

We  have  been  collecting  money  in  our  churches 
every  Sunday  for  centuries,  but  that  has  not  led 
to  commercialized  industry  on  Sunday.  The  un- 
regenerate  have  cheaply  gibed  us  about  commer- 
cialized religion,  hut  the  sarcasm  has  been  un- 
convincing. 

Even  if  it  were  true  that  the  theater  managers 
thought  only  of  the  money  and  not  at  all  of  the 
recreation  of  his  patrons,  the  fact  is  that  the 
patrons  do  not  think  of  the  money  but  of  the 
recreation,  and  there  are  more  patrons  than 
mangaers  and  employees.  The  show,  after  all, 
is  for  the  patrons  and  not  for  the  manager  or 
his  enrichment.  If  the  chief  purpose  of  the  Sun- 
day shows  were  the  making  of  money,  not  a 
voice  would  be  raised  in  their  defense.  Even  the 
pagans  among  us  believe  in  a  day  of  rest. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  any  entertainment 
is  rest.  The  tired  business  man  goes  to  the  show, 
not  simply  to  be  entertained,  but  to  rest  his  mind. 
The  working  man  finds  a  theatrical  representa- 
tion restful.  A  ball  game  is  restful  to  all  but 
the  the  nine  players.  It  is  sometimes,  though 
not  always,  restful  to  the  umpire. — Salt  Lake 
Citizen. 


Watch-Dogging  the  Treasury 

Out  in  the  City  Hall,  first  floor,  in  a  room 
to  the  right  if  you  enter  from  Van  Ness  avenue, 
are  several  million  dollars  belonging  to  you, 
others  and  me.  This  may  not  be  construed  an 
indication  to  evil  doers  where  they  might  break 
in  and  plunder,  for,  if  there  is  one  spot  all  these 
have  knowledge  of  it  is  the  city  treasury.  The 
job  would  ago  have  been  "milked"  but  for  sundry 
detercnts:  it  is  time-locke<l,  bessemer  steeled,  re- 
inforced concreted,  brilliantly  lighted  and  police 
guarded!  Tons  of  prevention  and  therefore,  in 
burglar  parlance,  "some  tank  of  soup."  But  that 
was  then  not  now;  hereafter,  according  to  John 
McDougald,  guardian  of  San  Francisco's  lucre, 
the  bars  are  to  be  let  down,  the  motto  above  the 
pieces  of  eight — a  warning  to  jimmeying  gentry 
— "Who  enter  here  leave  hope  behind"  to  be 
turned  to  the  wall,  a  new  one,  "Gather  ye  whilst 
■ye  may"  to  be  hung  above  the  portal  and  John 
will  have  need  to  be  steward  no  longer.  It  is 
proposed  to  cut  the  force  of  five  guarding  police 
in  half  and  to  put  in  their  place  just  "lay" 
watchmen. 

McDougald  says  if  this  is  done  we  might  as  well 
sing  a  paraphrased  Tosti's  "Good-bye"  to  all  the 
treasure,  for  ordinary  watchmen  simply  cannot 
guard  it  well.  Now,  money  is  monej',  and  it  is 
not  officially  known  that  banks,  the  sub-treasury 
or  whisky  warehouses  employ  any  of  the  "finest" 
to  keep  watch  over  their  priceless  contents,  yet, 
barring  the  aforesaid  warehouses  in  that  semi- 
burglars  now  and    then    surreptitiously  procure 


withdrawal  permits  to  get  the  liquid  gold,  it  is 
not  noised  about  that  these  places  are  molested. 
Of  course  once  in  a  while  there  are  inside  jobs 
executed  by  "trusted  officers  fifty  years  in  our 
employ,"  but  that  is  another  matter.  So,  why 
not  watchmen  for  us? 

But  McDougald  insists  that  real  policemen  are 
employed  in  banks  and  displays  as  evidence  the 
star  numbers  of  two  patrolmen,  whom  he  claims 
to  have  gumshoed,  and  located  on  duty  at  a 
savings  institution.  When  questioned  these 
claimed  they  were  not  paid  by  said  corporation, 
an  assertion  that  should  be  looked  into,  as  the 
charter  requires  a  fee  from  private  enterprises 
to  which  policemen  arc  detailed.  Then  there  are 
those  officers  who,  out  of  harm's  way,  wax  fat 
in  the  mayor's  apartment,  that  of  the  tax  col- 
lector and  so  on;  why  not  place  these  on  the 
active  firing  line  before  they  utterly  deteriorate 
in  man-handling  and  marksmanship? 

Aside  from  this  there  is  the  financial  consid- 
eration, retrenchment  phase,  etc.,  that  enter  into 
the  argument.  Policemen  receive  but  $4.66  a  day; 
therefore  the  economy  feature  here  is  not  roseate 
with  promise,  for,  acording  to  the  law  of  ratios, 
if  a  common  laborer  receives  $5  per  day,  a  watch- 
man, on  account  of  his  proportionately  more  re- 
sponsible calling,  should  get  about  $7.  No  ad- 
vantage here,  and,  consecjuently,  in  economy's 
name,  let  the  bluecoats  remain.  But,  all  hope  is 
not  lost;  several  outs  bearing  gifts  of  expediency 
bob  up  smiling  and  the  golden  goddess  shall  yet 
be  saved! 

Dogs!  Great,  fierce,  man-eating  canines,  fed 
but  once  a  day  and  that  sparingly  on  raw  meat, 
could  be  kenneled  unleashed  in  the  place  called 
treasury.  A  lone  policeman — caged  for  fear  that 
these  undisccrning  hounds  might  not  distinguish 
twixt  burglar  flesh  and  police  meat — could  slum- 
ber peacefully  in  his  lair  until  torn  from  Mor- 
phean  arms  by  the  blood-curdling  yelps  of  the 
baying  monsters.  Said  baying  would  obtain 
should  a  dominoed,  miscreant  face  leer  through 
the  outer  bars  seeking  pelf.  Docs  he  survive 
this  rude  awakining,  the  policeman  tlien  unlim- 


bers  his  trusty  Lewis  gun,  bears  it  upon  his 
quarry  and  lets  all  barrels  empty  flush  at  the 
ugly  face  beyond.  If  the  intruder  is  bagged  the 
bluecoat  telephones  first  to  the  morgue  and  then 
to  headquarters.  Meanwhile  the  great  Danes, 
fatigued  by  excitement,  subside,  the  caged  one, 
duty  done,  swabs  and  limbers  his  gatling,  and 
lies  down  to  pleasant  sleep. 

However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  dogs, 
literally,  seeking  protection  for  our  funds.  John 
McDougald,  city  treasurer,  reputed  in  his  young- 
er days  a  crack  two-gun  man,  is  a  bachelor.  No 
need  is  there  for  him  at  night  to  guard  a  family 
hearth;  where'er  may  be  the  hook  whereon  he 
hangs  his  hat  is  home,  sweet  home,  to  him, 
and,  scripturally  speaking,  where  his  treasure  is, 
there  should  also  be  his  heart  and  the  rest  of 
him.  Now  John  could  give  up  his  present  apart- 
ment, move  to  a  nest  in  the  City  Hall;  Albert 
Hewlitt,  his  deputy  and  likewise  a  bachelor,  could 
quarter  there  also  and  alternate  on  the 
dog  watch.  In  case  the  battle  with  the  forces 
of  evil  waxed  too  hot  for  them  they  well  know 
the  secret  exit  to  Grove  street  and  the  emergency 
hospital  located  hard  by  where  operating  sur- 
geons could  raise  a  general  alarm. 

Thus,  opportunity,  which  they  say  knocks  but 
once,  herein  bangs  away  with  vigor  as  it  seeks 
to  adjust  the  controversy  of  police  authorities 
versus  treasurer.  Is  it  wisdom  not  to  hearken 
to  the  feasible  propositions  she  oflers?  Mc- 
Dougald will  not  err  in  accepting  any  of 
them;  our  taxes  and  license  money  will  be  kept 
intact;  police  court  fines  and  bail  deposits  will 
rest  secure  until  they  are  magnanimously  re- 
turned to  the  fortunate,  and  all  will  be  well  along 
the  avenue  tonight. 


".Ml  shuah  xlocs  pity  you,"  said  a  colored 
pugilist  to  his  opponent  as  they  squared  off. 
"Ah  was  bohn  with  bo.xing  gloves  on." 

"Maybe  you  was."  retorted  the  other;  "and  Ah 
reckon  you'se  goin'  to  die  de  same  way." — Boston 
Tran^crijit. 
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The  Greene  Costume  Dance 

The  '49  party,  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clay  M. 
Greene  gave  at  their  home  on  Russian  Hill  last 
Saturday  night,  was  a  unique  success.  About 
ninety  guests  participated  in  the  affair  and  were 
eloquent  in  their  expressions  of  admiration.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  duplicate  the  many  features 
of  the  occasion,  which  was  largely  due  to  the 
joy  with  which  the. guests  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  '49  into  whose  romanitc,  adventurous  period 
their  clever  host  and  hostess  led  them. 

The  house  was  a  replica  of  a  real  '49  camp. 
The  drawing  room  was  a  dance  hall.  The  dining 
room  was  a  barroom.  There  was  a  gambling 
room  with  a  real  faro  "layout."  The  furniture 
had  been  removed  throughout  the  house  and 
quantities  of  bamboo  put  in.  The  walls  were 
lined  with  long  redwood  benches  upon  which 
the  guests  sat  when  not  dancing,  gambling  or 
partaking  of  refreshments,  which  were  served 
over  the  bar.  A  huge  ham,  a  whole  cheese,  a 
big  pickle  dish  and  nuts  reposed  invitingly  on 
the  bar,  while  ham  and  eggi  and  beans,  etc., 
were  served  in  camp  style  to  all  comers. 

Messrs.  Ralph  Guernsey  and  Harry  Francis 
were  the  bartenders.  Jack  Spreckels  and  Chris- 
topher Chinn  were  the  faro  dealers.  The  music, 
old-fashioned  "dance  tunes,"  was  played  on  an 
accordeon,  a  piano  and  a  banjo,  while  the  guests 
danced  the  old-time  dances  as  if  they  had  never 
paced  the  modern  steps. 

The  costumes  were  typical  of  the  days  of  old, 
the  days  of  gold,  and  their  wearers  admirably 
sustained  the  characters  they  portrayed.  The 
heroes  and  heroines  of  Bret  Harte  and  Joaquin 
Miller  lived  again  for  a  night.  Gamblers,  miners, 
Spanish  women,  Chinese  boys,  women  "from  the 
states"  mingled  in  merry  revelry. 

Mr.  Greene  was  a  gambler,  Mrs.  Greene  was  a 
Harte  character,  a  runaway  girl  disguised  as  a 
boy.  Mrs.  Edgar  Piexotto  was  charming  in 
hoop-skirts  and  the  quaint  coiffure  of  the  period. 
Mrs.  Fred  Stolp  was  in  an  old-fashioned  "best" 
silk  dress.  Mrs.  Fred  Ziele  was  a  Chinese  girl. 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Spreckels  wore  a  Spanish  costume 
as  did  Mrs.  Earl  Cummings.  Miss  Arline  Green- 
wood was  a  Chinese  boy.  Miss  Edna  Goodrich 
was  Caarmcn.  Mrs.  Alexander  de  Brettville  was 
a  gypsy.  Ralph  Guernsey  was  an  Indian,  Fred 
Myrtle  a  miner,  Haig  Patigan  "a  dandy"  in  a 
tan  costume,  Grattan  Brady  a  tenderfoot,  Mrs. 
George  Uhl  a  cowgirl,  Mrs.  George  Young  a 
little  girl,  Charles  Darling  a  "lady  from  back 
east"  in  "a  Sunday  dress"  with  long  lace  shawl 
and  bonnet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Gray,  a  cowboy 
and  girl,  respectively;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrill  were 
gypsies,  Alex  de  Brettville  a  miner,  Mrs.  Fred 
Myrtle  wore  a  costume  which  really  had  been 
worn  in  '49  by  her  grandmother.  Mrs,  George 
J.  Bucknell,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Myrtle,  was 
the  first  girl  born  in  California  of  eastern  parents, 
while  Clay  M.  Greene  was  the  first  boy  to  have 
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that  distinction. 

Several  regrets  were  posted  on  the  wall,  in- 
cluding a  number  from  the  east.  All  these  were 
couched  in  the  vernacular  of  the  mining  camp 
and  added  not  a  little  to  the  merriment  of  the 
evening. 


Del  Monte  Polo  Tournament 

Flayers  with  their  strings  of  speedy  polo 
ponies  arc  already  commencing  to  arrive,  and  by 
the  time  of  the  opening  game  it  is  expected 
that  the  side  boards  and  grandstand  at  the 
Del  Monte  fields  will  be  well  filled  with  lively 
parties. 

Golf  is  also  attracting  interest  at  Del  Monte. 
A  scries  of  week-end  tournaments  have  been 
started  and  these  events  bring  into  competition 
many  visiting  golfers  with  local  players. 

The  paper  chase  at  Pebble  Beach  the  early 
part  of  February  is  another  event  that  is  looked 
forward  to  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels  and  hi.<i  charming 
daughter  Claudine  spent  the  week  end  at  Del 
Monte  in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Jackling,  visiting  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  and 
her  son  Howard,  who  have  been  here  for  the 
past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Poett  of  San  Mateo 
and  Miss  Evelyn  Poett  and  Henry  W.  Poett  Jr. 
made  an  interesting  party  over  the  week  end. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Smothers  of  Kansas  City 
are  among  the  visitors  at  Del  Monte.  They  plan 
to  leave  San  Francisco  for  Honolulu  this  week 
and  will  return  in  F'cbruary  to  make  another 
visit.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smothers  are  friends  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Cook,  who  have  a  beautiful 
home  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  BuUard  and  her  brother,  F.  S. 
Morse  of  New  York,  arc  at  Del  Monte,  having 
recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  orient. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Jones  of  Tacoma  arc 
sojourning  at  Del  Monte  Lodge  and  spend  much 
of  their  time  on  the  picturesque  bridle  trails  in 
that  locality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Stuart  of  Toronto  are 
among  the  prominent  Canadian  visitors  at  Hotel 
del  Monte. 

Miss  Betty  Casey,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Michael  Casey  of  San  Francisco,  sent  the  week 
end  at  Del  Monte,  enjoying  the  out-of-door 
diversions. 


San  Franciscans  in  New  York 

A  San  Francisco  society  woman,  at  present 
registered  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  a  visit  to 
New  York,  writes  us  as  follows: 

Last  night  at  the  Piazza,  where  we  dined,  we 
saw  a  Mr.  Clayburg  of  S.  F. — don't  know  his 
first  name,  but  he's  in  the  wholesale  silk  business 
on  First  street,  S.  F.  In  his  party  were  two 
other  men  and  two  women.  One.  dressed  in  a 
gold-colored  evening  gown,  was  so  attractive 
that  everyone  looked  at  her,  which  is  something 
for  N.  Y. 

Also  saw  a  woman  dining  there  with  a  won- 
derful veil — the  dernier  cri.  It  was  lace  and  net 
from  the  rim  of  the  hat  to  the  tip  of  the  nose; 
then  there  was  an  opening  in  the  material,  across 
the  mouth  to  the  ears,  and  then  more  veil  resting 
on  the  chin  and  falling  to  below  the  shoulders. 
The  part  over  the  eyes  was  very  thin,  but  heavier 
on  the  nose.  It  has  long  been  fashionable  to 
drink  through  the  veil,  but  as  one  can't  eat  with 
the  mouth  covered,  I  presume  this  veil  has  been 
devised  for  dining  out  purposes  and  will  soon 


be  in  evidence  in  the  Techau  Tavern,  the  Palace 
and  other  modish  cafes  in  S.  F. 

There  is  apparently  no  prohibition  in  N.  Y. — if 
that  is  news,  but  the  weather  is  cold,  cold,  and 
then  cold. 

Grace  Leigh,  whom  I  went  to  see  in  "Clierie," 
a  vaudeville  sketch  at  Keith's,  wears  stockings 
reinforced  at  the  knees  on  the  stage.  I  know  her 
very  well — in  fact,  lived  with  her  for  seven 
months  in  Paris,  while  we  were  studying.  I  said 
to  her  after  the  show:  "Grace,  since  when  do  you 
year  black  lace  on  your  bloomers?"  She  an- 
swccrd  in  alarm,  "Is  it  possible  you  could  see 
those  patches  from  the  front?"  "Patches — I 
thought  it  was  lace,"  said  I.  "No — I  have  to 
wear  such  very  thin  stockings  in  the  act  that, 
hopping  about  as  I  do,  I  go  through  the  knees, 
and  it  would  take  a  week's  salary  to  buy  a  pair 
for  each  performance." 

I  saw  Dave  Belasco  rehearsing  his  new  play 
play,  a  comedy  from  the  French  of  Sacha-Guitry 
adapted  by  Granville  Barker.  Lionel  Atwood 
portraying  the  title  role.  It  was  a  treat  to  see 
this  great  genius  Belasco  rehearsing.  How 
courteous  he  was  to  his  company!  For  instance, 
telling  Atwill  often  to  save  his  voice.  Since  June, 
1919,  Belasco  has  been  coaching  Atwill  for  the 
part.  Atwill  is  obliged  to  show  Deburau  in  his 
prime  and  the  success  of  his  youth  and  later,  the 
man  embittered  and  broken,  and  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  glory  to  his  son. 


Miss  Helenc  Comte  was  hostess  at  a  tea  to 
six  fellow  students  of  LT.  C.  on  Saturilay  at  the 
Palace. 


Miss  Mollic  Geary  entertained  eight  friends 
Thursday  at  luncheon  at  the  Fairmont,  after- 
wards taking  her  .guests  to  the  Alcazar  matinee 
with  tea  later  at  Tait's  on  the  P>eacli. 


•  Residence  Wanted 
To  Lease 

TO  lease  from  March  1  to  June  1,  a 
house  in  San  Francisco,  marine  view, 
residence  district,  with  a  garden.  Must 
be  artistically  furnished,  with  drawing- 
room,  dining-room,  billiard-room,  morn- 
ing-room, at  least  three  master  bed-rooms 
and  baths,  quarters  for  five  servants  and 
garage  for  two  cars.  Must  be  entirely 
equipped  for  housekeeping  and  entertain- 
ing. Tenants  with  two  children  arriving 
from  New  York.  Rent  not  above  $500 
per  month.    Address  Box  B,  Town  Talk. 


HOTEL  CECIL 

The  Most  Comfortable — The  Most  Home  Like 

POST  AND   TAYLOR  STREETS 

High  Class  Family  Hotel 
MRS.  W.  F.  MORRIS,  Proprietor 


Most  pleasant  lime  of  the  year  at 

Hotel  Del  Monte 

To   Enjoy   Sports   and   Social  Pleasures. 
CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prentiss  Cobb  Hale  leave  very 
shortly  for  Europe.  They  will  take  their  teu- 
ycar-old  son,  Prentiss  Hale  with  them.  Their 
first  objective  will  be  Constantinople,  to  visit 
Lieutenant  Commander  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Vose 
Bryan,  son  and  daughter-in-law  of  Mrs.  Hale. 
They  will  go  up  the  Nile,  cruise  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, travel  in  Italy,  France  and  England,  re- 
turning home  in  about  live  months. 


Mr.  William  F.  Humphrey  left  this  weel;  for 
a  visit  to  New  Yor. 


Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Lcavy  is  having  a  delightful 
visit  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Washington.  She 
sails  soon  for  Europe. 


The  Rendezvous  of  the  Epicure 

Where  can  one  find  a  more  unique  program  of 
entertainment  and  amusement  than  at  the 
favorite  home  of  hilarity  offerings  produced  every 
evening  at  the  famous  Techau  Tavern?  The 
georgeous  gowns,  the  beautiful  girls,  the  wonder- 
ful orchestra  and  its  still  more  wonderful  music, 
for  dancing,  and  of  course,  the  lucky  dances  with 
attractive  boxes  of  Murad  cigarettes  and  Miss 
Saylor's  famous  chocolates,  delightful  gifts  for 
the  lucky  winners;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
when  the  menu  oflfers  such  delicious  appetizing 
viands,  products  of  the  state's  best  in  the  abund- 
ance of  the  river,  the  orchard  and  the  farm,  pre- 
pared in  a  manner  which  makes  San  Francisco 
the  attractive  goal  of  all  bon  vivants,  what  could 
one  wish  for  that  would  in  any  way  approach 
this  bountiful  offering  of  both  entertainment  and 
unusual  restaurant  dishes?  The  Saturday  after- 
noon dancing  during  tea  also  finds  great  favor 
among  the  shoppers,  w'ho  find  it  an  excellent 
relaxation  in  the  afternoon. — Tecliau  Tavern. 


What  He  Wears 

Evening  dress  is  all  that  the  term  implies.  It 
is  not  evening  jacket  dress;  it  is  not  semi-day 
day  dress;  it  is  the  evening  coat  and  everything 
that  goes  with  the  garment.  The  standard  of 
formal  evening  dress  allows  no  choice  and  gives 
no  play  to  personal  ideas  and  innovations.  , 

Certain  reforms  only  are  correct;  therefore, 
to  be  properly  attired  all  depends  on  the  mode, 
the  quality  of  the  material,  the  weave,  the  cift- 
ting,  the  fitting,  the  lining  and  the  workman- 
ship. Each  in  its  own  individuality  must  be  pres- 
ent to  make  the  garment  perfect. 

Formal  evening  dress  consists  of  the  tail  coat; 
white  waistcoat,  single  or  double-breasted,  and 
trousers  to  match  the  coat. 

The  correct  material  is  a  soft,  unfinished  black 
worsted,  but  the  stripe  dress  clothes  that  have 
been  in  fashion  several  seasons  will  continue  to 
find  a  suitable  expression  in  the  prevailing  style. 

The  Evening  Coat. — Broadly  speaking,  tlie 
evening  coat  maintains  the  traditional  shape,  but 
there  are  some  points  which  require  special  em- 
phasis. The  collar  is  of  cloth,  and  the  lapels 
covered  to  the  edge  with  plain  black  lusterless 
silk  or  satin. 

The  shoulders  are  of  natural  width,  as  the 
padding  features  has  been  elminated.  They  are 
carefully  molded,  so  as  to  produce  a  shapely 
figure,  and  the  coat  is  cut  to  give  a  graceful  effect. 
The  tails  hang  a  little  below  the  knee,  with  the 
corners  slightly  rounded.  There  are  no  button 
holes,  the  buttons  at  waistline  being  ornamental 
only,  and  the  sleeve  is  finished  plain  with  two 
or  three  buttons.  An  outside  breast  pocket  is 
permissible. 

The  Evening  Dress  Waistcoat. — White  waist- 
coats to  be  worn  with  the  evening  dress  coat 
have  a  moderate  opening,  and  may  be  single  or 
double-breasted  and  made  with  a  shawl  collar 
and  fastened  with   three  or   four  buttons.  All 


(  V(  ning  waistcoats  should  fit  snugly  and  perfect- 
Ij-.    The  material  is  white  picjue  or  silk. 

The  trousers  are  medium  in  width,  with  double 
braided  side  seams,  and  should  not  break  over 
the  instep. 

Shirts. — Evening  dress  shirt.s  will  not  be  made 
in  any  new  forms.  The  starched  pique  or  white 
spft  linen  pleated  shirt  with  stiff  cuffs  is  the 
mode. 

Collars — The  poke  or  wing  styles  are  the  only 
correct  collars  for  wear  with  the  tail  coat. 

Ties. — The  white  bow  or  pi<|ue  or  linen  is  the 
material  for  the  evening  dress  tie. 

Studs  and  Links. — Watch  chains  and  fobs  are 
taboo  with  evening  dress.  Two  mother  of  pearl, 
or  solitaire  pearls,  or  moonstones  and  links  to 
match  is  the  style. 

Handkerchiefs — The  handkerchiefs  should  be 
of  white  linen  of  unusual  softness. 

Gloves. — The  gloves  should  be  white  glace,  kid 
or  white  reindeer. 

Muffiers. — The  style  of  a  pure  silk  Swiss  muffler 
of  pearl,  gray  or  black. 

Hats. — The  opera  hat  is  the  correct  hat  with 
formal  evening  clothes. 

Sticks. — The  stick  should  be  of  black  or  real 
dark  wpod,  crook  handle. 

F'ootwear. — The  boots  are  patent  leather  with 
kid  tops,  save  for  dancing,  when  patent  leather 
pumps  may  be  worn. — Portland  Spectator. 


It  is  a  painful  but  common  sight  to  behold  a 
man  having  his  nails  manicured  by  a  woman.  It 
is  the  most  unchivalrous  attitude  a  man  can  as- 
sume. But  a  more  degrading  pose  is  assumed 
by  a  pretty  young  woman  in  a  recent  film  pic- 
torial. She  is  represented  in  the  act  of  manicur- 
ing the  nails  of  a  highly-bred  dog.  However,  the 
dog  is  not  responsible.  His  stupid  master  lives 
at  the  Hotel  Vanderbilt  and  employs  the  mani- 
cure. Are  the  uplift  workers  too  busy  to  teach 
young  women  like  the  pictured  manicure  what 
deference  is  due  to  her  as  a  woman?  And  her 
sensibilities  must  be  as  dull  as  the  dog's  master's, 
not  to  shrink  from  the  display  of  extravagance 
lavished  upon  a  dog  when  there  are  so  many 
poor  children  not  far  from  the  Hotel  Vanderbile 
to  whom  the  amount  of  a  manicure  charge  would 
mean  a  nourishing  meal. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Healy,  the  former  the 
leading  impressario  of  the  west,  have  recently 
moved  into  their  new  residence  on  Taylor  street, 
near  Clay.  One  of  the  attractions  of  the  home 
is  a  tea  room  on  the  roof,  having  a  superb 
marine  view.  Here  the  artists  whom  Mr.  Healy 
l)rescnts  to  San  Francisco  will  have  an  unrivalled 
opportunity  of  rhapsodizing  over  the  beauty  of 
this  city.  Mrs  Healy  is  a  handsome  young  lady 
of  chic  style  and  is  a  charming  hostess. 


Practicing  Physician 

Patient — I  want  to  see  a  doctor.  Be  this  the 
place? 

Doctor — This  is  where  I  practice. 

Patient — Don't  want  no  person  for  to  practice 
on  me;  I  want  a  doctor  for  to  cure  me. — The 
Bulletin  (Sydney). 


"There's  a  college  graduate  at  the  door.  He 
wants  a  job." 

"What  can  he  do?"  asked  the  self-made  man. 

"He  says  he  is  pretty  good  in  Greek." 

"Umph!  Tell  him  I  haven't  sold  one  dollar's 
worth  of  goods  to  Greece  since  I've  been  in  the 
export  business." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


Father — This  thrashing  I'm  going  to  give  you 
will  hurt  me  more  than  it  will  you,  Johnny. 

Youthful  Offender— Well,  don't  be  too  rough 
on  yourself,  pop.  I  ain't  worth  it. — American 
I-cgion  Weekly. 


"Ma,  did  you  ever  hear  a  rabbit  bark?" 
"Rabbits  don't  bark,  dear." 

"That's  funny!  My  story  book  says  that  rab- 
bits eat  cabbage  and  bark." — Wichita  Beacon. 

The  Marathon  Victor  of  1908 

When  a  ruthless  tyrant's  hand 
Drove  the  Hayeses  from  the  land 

Where  the  shamrock  is  forcvermore  unfurled. 
From  Fermoy,  a  step  from  Cork, 
They  brought  glory  to  New  York 

In  the  darling  lad  that  paraylzed  the  world. 

He  had  longed  for  years  a  score 

For  a  footing  on  the  shore 
Where  his  ancient  foe,  the  Saxon,  bolted  beef: 

Said  the  lad,  "I'll  bet  my  legs 

I  can  run  him  off  his  pegs," 
And  he  sailed  to  bring  proud  Albion  to  grief. 

Said  the  king,  "  'Twill  be  too  bad 

If  that  Yankee  Irish  lad 
Trots  away  with  all  the  spoil  of  London  field!' 

Then  from  off  its  golden  hook 

Edward's  megaphone  he  took 
And  to  all  of  Europe's  crackajacks  he  spieled. 

There  were  nifty  men  from  France, 
Shifty  Turks  who  took  a  chance; 
There  were  rivals  decked  with  medals  from  the 
Rhine, 

And  Italians,  too,  and  Swedes, 
And  no  end  of  other  breeds — 
Off  the  Irish  boy  they  swore  to  take  the  shine. 

When  they  run  in  Grecian  style 

To  the  terminating  mile. 
All  of  England's  population  stands  and  roots. 

An  Italian  had  the  swing; 

"He's  the  candy,"  said  the  king, 
And  the  Channel  fleet  began  to  fire  salutes. 

Now,"  said  Hayes,  "it  is  the  time 

"To  arise  to  feats  sublime," 
And  he  passed  by  poor  Dorando  like  a  shot. 

Then  the  broth  of  boys  from  Cork 

Yelled  till   little  old   New  York 
Knew  the  Irish  Yank  was  Johnny-on-the-Spot! 

So  the  Marathon  was  won! 

My,  old  Ireland  had  the  fun' 
Had  Napoleon  licked  the  Duke  at  Waterloo, 

'Twere  a  smaller  loss  than  that 

Where  the  glory  fell  to  Pat 
In  the  greatest  race  that  Europe  ever  knew! 

— Charles  D.  South. 


Moon-Love 

The  sea  sang  this  to  me,  who  am  his  friend: 

"She's  wonderful!    And  I  have  loved  her  long; 
Through  ages.  Boy,  I've  wooed  her  with  my  song. 
And   I   have   tossed  and  lunged  and  stretched 
my  arms, 

Striving  to  move  her  with  my  wild  alarms 

"But  always  she  is  calm,  and  lilcc  a  queen 
She  goes  her  way.    Yet  sometimes  I  have  seen, 
1  know,  a  love-smile  in  her  sad  sweet  eyes; 
But  stoop  she  will  not — and  1  cannot  rise. 

"Years  I  have  thirsted — thirsted  for  a  kiss 
Of  her  cool  lips.    There  is  no  greater  bliss 
F'or  my  sea-soul — no  greater  joy  than  this. 
Ages  and  ages  I  have  fretted  away. 
Tortured  by  moon-love — tortured  night  and  day. 

"But  now  I'm  calmer.  Boy — perhaps  I'm  old. 
My  passion  has  grown  quieter — not  cold. 
I  am  content,  if  I  may  always  see 
Her  move — dear  Moon-Love — down  eternity." 

— John  R.  C.  Peyton. 
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The  Stage 


Louis  Graveure  Concert 

The  concert  which  Louis  Graveure  gave  before 
an  over-flowing  audience  in  Scottish  Rite  Hall 
Tuesday  evening  was  soul  satisfying.  His  voice, 
of  ringing  virility,  has  the  quality  of  heart  appeal 
and  he  knows  the  science  of  his  art  so  well 
that  his  songs  are  tonal  pictures.  He  has  pro- 
found emotional  sensitiveness,  which  runs  the 
gamut  from  torrential  passion  to  child-like  deli- 
cacy. 

An  acid  test  of  a  baritone  is  the  "Toreador" 
song  from  Carmen.  How  often  are  expectations 
of  hearing  this  dramatic  classic  raised  to  an 
ambitious  height  only  to  suffer  an  ignominous 
fall!  Graveure  is  one  of  the  few  baritones  who 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  as  he  voices  the 
pride  and  glorification  of  the  triumphant  bull- 
fighter. In  "Star  of  Eve,"  his  breath  control  in 
the  slow  legato  phrases  revealed  the  underlying 
secret  of  his  vocal  infallibility. 

He  has  perfected  the  difficult  art  of  singing 
in  mezzo  voce,  as  portrayed  in  some  of  his  folk 
songs.  Only  Melba  is  his  peer  in  bringing  out 
the  dramatic  value  in  tlie  Tosti  "Good-Bye." 
Like  the  diva,  he  has  the  courage  to  give  it  an 
honored  place  on  his  program. 

The  Dvorak  "Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me" 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes.  For,  as  he  sang,  one 
felt  the  simple  tragedy  of  the  strong  man  suffer- 
ing at  the  childhood  memory  of  his  mother's 
concealed  sorrows. 

His  dic*^(tion  is  perfect.  His  English  is  of 
England,  his  French  of  France,  his  Italian  of 
Italy  and  liis  brogue  of  Ireland.  In  iiis  Irish 
songs  there  were  the  delicacy,  the  humor,  of 
Jolin  McCormack  himself. 

When  Graveure  sings  February  2ud,  the  Audi- 
torium would  be  the  logical  place  for  Mr.  Heal> 
to  summon  the  audience,  judging  from  the  size 
of  Tuesday's  audience  and  its  demonstration  of 
delight.  Eduord  Gcndron,  Gravcurc's  accom- 
panist, has  the  endowment  of  absolute  sympatli> 
and  a  technique  which  enables  him  to  follow 
where're  the  singer's  mood  leads. — O.  A.  J. 


Mary  Garden,  Manager 

It  was  quite  to  be  expected  that  Mary  Garden 
would  wittily  announce  some  parado.xical  plans 
when  she  assumed  the  management  of  the  Ciiicago 
Opera  Company.  First  she's  not  going  to  waste 
her  time  opening  letters  and  adding  two  and  two 
— which  managers  have  a  silly  way  of  doing. 
Neither  is  she  going  to  bother  with  stars.  On 
the  contrary,  she  will  merely  let  the  opera  pursue 
the  even  tenor  of  its  way  with,  if  needs  must  be, 
an  entire  cast  of  understudies.  Will  the  public, 
under  such  condition,  make  it  possible  for  the 
adder-up  in  the  box  office  to  add  or  subtract? 
Mary  doesn't  know  yet,  but  she'll  find  out  if 
she  tries  the  experiment.  Take  Mary  herself,  for 
instance.  In  the  numerous  roles  which  she  has 
made  her  own,  the  public  goes  to  see  Mary 
Garden  and  cares  comparatively  little  about  her 
support.  They  accept  the  opera  as  the  vehicle 
which  transports  her  for  their  view.  And  Miss 
Garden  is  not  the  only  artist  with  a  personality 
which  appeals  to  the  public  more  than  a  merely 
adequate  ensemble  of  acceptable  singers.  If  the 
entire  company  becomes  as  conscientious,  artis- 
tically as  Miss  Garden,  her  venture  will  prove  a 
success. 


"The  Wonderful  Thing" 

The  .-Mcazar  stock  company  this  week  arc 
giving  a  fine  performance  of  a  new  play  still 
drawing  in  eastern  cities.  Elwyn  Harvey  has 
a  congenial  part  as  a  young  French  girl,  whose 


real  romance  begins  after  marriage, — a  modern 
"Forge  Master"  situation.  Dudley  Ayrcs,  too,  is 
convincing.  Emily  Melville  increases  the  list  of 
her  admirers,  while  dashing  Emily  Pinter,  pretty 
Gladys  Emmons  and  piquante  Edna  Peckham  as 
her  daughters,  strengthen  the  cast.  Erway, 
Emerson,  Brunetto,  Cunningham  and  Green  arc 
in  evidence  sufficiently  to  please  their  respective 
admirers. — E,  I.  S. 


Emily  Pinter,  an  Alcazar  Favorite 


S.  F.  Symphony  Concerts 

For  the  pair  of  symphony  conceits  of  the 
San  P'ranciscj)  Symphony  Orchestra  to  be  given 
Friday  and  Sunday  afternoons  of  next  week  tlie 
programme  will  contain  two  numlx-rs  new  to 
San  Francisco.  They  arc  the  overture  to  "Russ- 
ian and  Ludmilla"  of  Glinka  and  Dohnanyi's 
Suite,  Opus  19.  Tlie  second  hall  of  the  pro- 
gramme will  consist  of  Schumann's  first  sym- 
phony in  P>  Flat  major,  known  as  the  "Spring" 
sympliony. 

"The  "pop"  on  Sunday,  under  .Mfred  Hertz's 
direction,  lists  as  principal  numbers  "Alsacian 
Scenes"  (Massanet)  and  the  "Dream  Pantomime. 
"Hansel  and  Gretel,"  two  Grainger  compositions, 
are  featured. 


Special  Concert  of  Symphony 

The  concert  arranged  by  the  board  of  govern- 
ors in  compliment  to  the  members  of  the  Musical 
Association  Thursday  evening  in  the  Palm  Court 
of  the  Palace  is  eagerly  anticipated  by  the  mem- 
bers as  this  paper  goes  to  press.  These  concerts 
have  been,  in  the  past,  extremely  artistic  affairs, 
to  which  Alfred  Hertz  and  his  splendid  orchestra 
lend  their  most  devoted  endeavors. 


Coloratura  Soprano 

Miss  Anita  Sullivan,  coloratura  soprano,  a 
young  local  singer,  who  has  gained  considerable 
fame  not  only  in  local   musical   circles  but  in 


otlier  Pacific  Coast  centers,  is  to  appear  in  a 
song  recital  February  Sth,  in  Native  Son's  hall. 
Miss  Sullivan  has  a  host  of  friends,  especially 
among  the  prominent  local  fraternal  and  civic 
organizations,  wiio  are  taking  an  active  part  in 
striving  for  the  success  of  the  forthcoming  con- 
cert, which  will  be  an  "Ailios"  affair  for  the 
young  singer,  who  leaves  for  New  York  in  Feb- 
ruary, to  complete  her  vocal  training. 


Alcazar 

"The  Wonderful  Thing,"  with  its  resistless 
heart  appeal,  at  the  Alcazar  this  week,  gives  place 
next  Sunday  matinee  to  the  first  local  staging  of 
Olixer  Morosco's  latest  farcical  frivolity,  "Marry 
the  Poor  Girl,"  that  recently  convulsed  New 
Yorkers  at  Winthrop  Ames'  Little  Theater.  It 
is  by  Owen  Davis,  whose  "Sinners,"  "At  9:45" 
and  "Peggy  Behave,"  have  registered  popular 
liits  at  the  Alcazar.  It  is  a  farce  that  is  scream- 
ingly funny  without  suggestiveness.  There  was 
a  week-end  party  at  the  Paddingtons'  country 
house.  Because  of  a  wholly  harmless  misunder- 
standing, for  which  Jack  and  Julia  were  as  inno- 
cent as  babes,  her  mother  insisted  that  he  should 
Wed  the  poor  girl — and  he  did,  although  each 
was  plighted  to  another.  The  frantic  efforts 
of  well  meaning  blunderers  to  prevent  the  mar- 
riage, and  afterwards  to  annul  it,  create  a  riot 
of  merriment.  The  wedding  ceremony  with  the 
two  liancees  as  witnesses  is  extremely  funny. 
Dudley  Ayres  and  Elwyn  Harvey  are  the  har- 
rassed  and  unwilling  brichd  couple,  and  other 
Alcazarans,  always  adept  in  light  comedy,  are 
Emelie  Melville,  Emily  Pinter,  Gladys  Emmons, 
Edna  Peckham,  Ben  Erway,  Rafael  Brunetto. 
Charles  Yule,  AI  Cunningliam,  Walter  Emerson 
and  Frederick  Green. 

"Anna  Ascends,"  for  the  lirst  time  here  Sun- 
day, January  30th,  is  the  romance  of  a  girl  from 
the  Balkans,  passionate  in  devotion  to  her  adopted 
America,  whose  ascension  takes  her  from  wait- 
ress in  a  Turkish  coffee  house  to  fame  and  riches 
as  a  popular  author.  William  A.  Brady  produced 
this  picturesque  and  stirring  eomedy-mclodrama 
in  New  York  for  his  daughter,  who  is  still  tour- 
ing the  east  in  it. 


Carl  Raymond,  eighty-seven  years  old.  was 
found  freezing  and  starving  the  other  day  in 
Chicago.  He  was  once  first  violin  in  the  cele- 
brated Thomas  orchestra  and  later  wrote  "Just 
One  Girl"  and  "Only  in  the  Way."  He  is  a 
veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars.  The 
sympathetic  police  in  the  station  where  he  was 
given  a  meal  and  a  comfortable  bed  took  up  a 
collection  for  him. 


ALCAZAR 

THIS    WKKK— ,\    Iklighltiil  Comedy 
"THE   WONDERFUL  THING" 
WHKK  COMMIiNCIXC  NEXT  .Si;Nl)AY  M.\T.,  JAN.  23 
Oliver  Morosco's   Kccciit   New   York  Hit. 
.An   I'proariously   l'"imiiy.   Wholesome  l'"rivolity 

"Marry  the  Poor  Girl" 

liy   Owen    D.ivis,   .\\itlior,   "I'ckhv    Hch.ive."  ".Sinners," 
'■.At  V-.AS,"  anil  ollu-r  Popular  I'lays 
NICW    .\I,CAZ.\K  COMl'.ANV 
DUDLEY   AYRES— ELWYN  HARVEY 
SUNDAY    MATINKK,  J.Wr.VUY   JO— First  Time  Here 
Alice  Hrady's  I,;itcst   New  York  Success 
"ANNA  ASCENDS" 
Komancc    of    a    .Syrian    (lirl    Waitress,    Who    Ascends  to 
^Vtnerican  I>iterary  Fame 
Comedy — Pathos- — Dramatic  Thrill 
Kvery   livening — Matinees  Sunday,  Thursday,  Saturday 
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The  r  inancia  1  Outl  OOK 


By  R.  E.  Mulcahy 


Stocks — The  stock  market  was  generally  higher 
the  past  wee  k, although  there  was  some  recession 
toward  the  close  of  the  week — with  traders  more 
inclined  to  the  selling  side.  Feeling  amongst 
the  professional  element  was  that  the  market  had 
a  good  rise  at  the  expense  of  the  short  interest 
and  their  buying  had  put  the  market  technically 
in  position  where  it  would  require  sometliing 
more  tangible  than  the  ordinary  run  of  news  to 
keep  the  market  going. 

Tlie  past  week's  recovery,  undoubtedly,  re- 
flected the  easier  money  rates,  which  experienced 
financiers  knew  were  bound  to  come— even  if 
their  coming  was  delayed  in  the  lirst  few  days 
of  the  New  Year.  Tlie  trade  construed  the  easier 
money  rates  to  mean  that  it  foreshadowed  better 
things  in  the  general  trade  and  industry — exactly 
as  the  advance  of  a  year  ago  may  be  assumed 
to  have  foreshadowed  the  great  trade  reaction 
of  1920. 

lUit  we  have  Karmd  tliat  Stock  Exchange 
propliecy  of  this  character  is  sometimes  tentative 
and  always  far  in  advance  of  its  fulfillment  in 
the  field  of  finance  and  industry.  No  doubt,  busi- 
ness recovery  has  begun,  but  it  will  take  a  few 
months  to  determine  whether  it  will  become  a 
reality  or  just  a  flash  in  the  pan. 

The  trade  just  now  are  in  an  optimistic  mood 
and  all  items  of  news,  showing  an  improvement 
in  business,  is  being  given  full  credit.  The  pro- 
fessional clement  are  not  so  optimistic,  and  sev- 
eral items  that  appeared  the  past  week  would 
indicate  that  we  are  still  going  tiirougli  our 
readjustment  period  and  there  are  l)reakers 
ahead  in  certain  lines. 

The  steel  business,  according  to  rei)oris  from 
the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  is  showing  an  im- 
provement. Yet,  the  independent  steel  companies 
report  their  business  is  far  from  satisfactory — 
with  some  of  tUcm  closing  down  part  of  their 
plants  and  working  only  on  a  40  per  cent  basis. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  wages  will  have 
to  be  reduced  and  this  may  bring  about  labor 
troubles,  unless  tlie  reduction  becomes  gradual. 

There  is  some  improvement  in  the  automobile 
industry,  and  reports  from  the  leading  production 
centers  suggest  more  active  operations  of  plants 
wliich  shut  down  before  the  year  end  and  holi- 
days. Tile  action  of  sonic  of  the  rubber  and 
tire  companies  in  declaring  their  regular  dividend 
was  a  big  help  to  this  class  of  securities. 

Oil  stocks  were  under  pressure  gencrallj',  al- 
though, at  times,  they  recovered  rapidly  whenever 
the  shorts  tried  to  cover.  Persistent  rumors  of 
cut  in  tile  raw  and  refined  product,  as  well  as 
reports  of  adverse  legislation  in  Mexico,  were 
given  as  a  basis  for  selling  operations.  Later  in 
the  week,  news  was  received  from  Mexico  City 
tliat  the  new  government  plans  to  cancel  the 
retroactive  features  and  that  owners  of  proper- 
ties before  1917  will  be  exempt  from  the  action 
of  the  acticlc  that  held  this  clause  to  that  date. 

This  is  a  victory  for  the  Mexican  Petroleum 


Company.  The  company  has  always  maintained 
that  they  were  not  affected  by  later  laws,  and 
the  action  taken  by  the  Mexican  government 
shows  that  the  company  if  on  firm  ground  and 
that  the  siauation  is  working  out  favorably. 

The  bond  market  has  become  active  of  late 
and  the  better  class  of  bonds  have  shown  a 
marked  recovery.  All  the  Liberty  Bonds  are  in 
better  demand,  and  with  money  rgtes  showing 
an  easier  tendency,  wc  expect  to  see  this  re- 
flected in  an  advance  in  all  the  better  grades 
of  bonds,  as  cheap  money  means  higher  prices 
for  bonds. 

The  stock  market  will  probably  continue 
around  the  present  level  for  awhile,  or  until 
something  more  definite  in  the  way  of  reassuring 
news  brings  about  another  wave  of  buying. 

Cotton — The  Cotton  market  showed  more  re- 
sistance to  selling  pressure  the  past  week,  and 
sentiment  was  generally  more  favorable  to  higher 
prices,  notwithstanding  some  unfavorable  news 
from  abroad. 

Reports  from  Manchester  told  of  a  poor  trade 
outloog  with  more  mills  closing  down  and  pros- 
pective labor  troubles. 

The  domestic  news  was  more  optimistic— with 
more  mills  working  and  a  better  demand  for 
cotton.  Prices  for  the  finished  goods  were  ad- 
vanced throughout  the  list,  and  it  was  said  that 
the  demand  was  the  best  in  months — with  some 
of  the  mills  running  full  capacity. 

Labor  in  the  textile  industry  have  accepted 
the  reduction  in  wages,  and  the  mills  are  now 
in  a  position  where  they  can  produce  the 
linished  article  at  a  price  that  is  attractive  to 
the  consumer. 

The  big  dry  goods  houses  in  the  east  report 
business  as  on  the  up-grade  and  sales  of  cotton 
goods  are  nearly  normal. 

Spot  Cotton  has  shown  an  advancing  tendency 
and  very  little  is  heard  about  forced  sales  of 
cotton,  and  the  south  seems  to  be  in  a  position 
now  to  demand  higher  prices  for  the  staple  now 
that  selling  pressure  is  over. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  regarding  the 
acreage  for  the  coming  crop.  Many  reports 
would  indicate  a  reduction  in  the  acreage  of  as 
much  as  50  per  cent,  but  we  usually  have  these 
reports  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and,  when 
the  acreage  is  finally  announced,  the  figures  will 
show  the  usual  acreage  with  only  minor  charges. 

Cotton  crop  is  the  backbone  of  the  south, 
and,  while  it  is  admitted  that  the  past  year's 
crop  was  sold  at  a  loss,  yet  there  is  no  telling 
what  the  farmer  will  get  for  this  year's  crop. 
At  any  rate,  the  cost  of  producing  the  coming 
crop  will  be  considerably  less  than  last  year's 
crop,  he  will  make  up  on  this  year's  crop,  con- 
sidering the  world  is  short  of  cotton  goods  and 
that  conditions  are  now  getting  better  not  only 
in  this  country  but  in  Europe. 

We  believe  cotton  should  be  bought  on  all 
rec<ssions  for  the  long  pull. 


She — What  did  papa  say  when  you  told  him 
you  wanted  to  marry  me? 

He — He  asked  me  if  I  had  any  insanity  in  my 
family. — Baltimore  American 
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The  Fisherman  Vote 

Think  you  a  Rcpublicon 

Should  be  his  own  master, 
Independent,  no  man's  man. 

Echo  not  disaster? 
If  to  vote  for  such  a  type 

You  are  fondly  wishing. 
When  election  day  arrives 

You  must  fain  go  fishing. 

Think  you  that  a  Democrat 

Ought  to  be  old  fashioned, 
Sane,  conservative  and  safe. 

Not  with  greed  impassioned? 
Would  you  vote  for  such  a  man, 

Void  of  blatant  cackle? 
When  election  day  comes  round 

Get  your  rod  and  tackle. 

Human  phonographs,  no  doubt, 

Lived  in  ages  olden, 
Lecture  bureaus  flourished  too 

In  past  eras  golden. 
Jonah  surely  must  have  found 

Just  such  problems  burning. 
Else  why  did  he  spend  three  days 

In  the  whale  sojourning? 

— McLandburgh  Wilson. 


Those  who  have  the  most  happiness  think  the 
least  about  it.  But  in  thinking  about  and  in 
doing  their  duty  happiness  comes — because  the 
heart  and  mind  are  occupied  with  earnest  thought 
that  touches  at  a  thousand  points  the  beautiful 
and  sublime  realities  of  the  universe. — Thackeray. 


"How  !s  your  little  brother,  Johnny?" 
"Sick  abed.    He  hurt  himself." 
"That's  too  bad.    How  did  he  do  it?" 
"Wc  were  playing  who  could  lean  furthest  out 
of  the  window,  and  he  won." — American  Boy. 


Carlsbad,  the  famous  health  resort,  is  built  on 
a  crust,  underneath  which  is  a  subterranean  lake 
of  boiling  water,  and  all  the  hot  sulphur  springs 
have  to  be  ceaselessly  watched  and  the  pressure 
kept  down  lest  the  town  be  destroyed. 


While  the  editor  of  a  country  newspaper  was 
away  from  home  for  a  while,  he  left  the  paper  in 
charge  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  During  the 
minister's  stay  in  the  office  the  following  letter 
came  from  a  subscriber: 

"I  know  very  well  that  I  paid  my  subscription 
to  your  paper  the  last  time  I  was  in  your  office. 
If  I  get  any  more  letters  from  you  as  I  received 
last  week  I  will  come  in  and  maul  hell  out  of 
you." 

The  minister  answered  the  note  like  this; 

"I  have  been  trying  to  get  that  out  of  the  editor 
for  ten  years,  and  if  you  will  come  down  and 
maul  it  out  of  him  then,  my  dear  sir,  I  have 
twenty  members  of  my  church  I  will  let  you 
operate  on." 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man's  first  duty  is  to 
mind  his  own  business. — George  C.  Lorimer. 


ORDER  TO  SHOW  CAUSE. 

No.  25454— Dept.  No.  14. 
In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California  in  and  for 

the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
In    the    Matter     of     the     Estate     and     Guardianship  of 
CARRIE  IRONES,   an  Incompetent. 

Frederick  Saunders,  as  guardian  ot  the  estate  of  Carrie 
Irones,  an  incompetent  person,  having  filed  herein  his 
petition  praying  for  an  order  of  this  court  authorizing 
and  empowering  and  directing  him  to  borrow  the  sum  of 
$45,000.00,  or  such  lesser  amount  as  to  the  court  may  seem 
meet,  wherewith  to  pay  a  mortgage  subsisting  on  the  real 
property  belonging  to  said  estate,  amounting  to  the  sum 
of  $6000,00,  and  wherewith  to  erect  a  building  upon  said 
real  property,  and  to  lease  the  same  when  erected,  and 
wherewith  to  prdvide  for  the  maintenance  of  said  Carrie 
Irones,  an  incompetent,  and  for  the  payment  of  taxes 
assessed  and  to  be  assessed  against  said  real  property, 
and  the  charges  of  the  administration  of  the  estate  of  said 
Carrie  Irones,  and  as  such  guardian  to  execute  his  note 
therefor  and  also  his  mortgage  mortgaging  said  real  prop- 
erty as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  said  note,  and  to 
execute  such  contract  or  contracts  for  the  erection  of  said 
building,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  such  lease  as  may  be 
necessary  to  lease  said  premises,  which  said  real  property 
is  situate,  lying  and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  Caliiornia,  and  is  particularly  described 
as  follows,  to  wit; 

Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  northerly  line  of  Geary 
street,  which  said  point  is  80  feet  easterly  from  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  northerly  line  of  Geary  street  with 
the  easterly  line  of  Polk  street ;  thence  running  along  the 
northerly  line  of  Geary  street  easterly  85  feet;  thence  at 
right  angles  northerly  120  feet  to  the  southerly  line  of 
Cedar  avenue;  thence  at  right  angles  westerly  along  said 
southerly  line  of  Cedar  avenue  85  feet ;  thence  at  right 
angles  southerly  120  feet  to  the  northerly  line  of  Geary 
street  and  the  point  of  commencement. 

It  Is  ORDERED  that  all  persons  interested  in  said 
estate  appear  before  this  Court  at  the  Court-room  in  Dept. 
14  thereof,  at  the  City  Hall  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the  14th  day  of 
February,  1921,  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  of  said 
day,  then  and  there  to  show  cause  why  said  real  property 
should  not  be  mortgaged  and  the  prayer  of  said  petitioner 
should  not  be  granted,  and  why  an  order  should  not  be 
made  authorizing,  empowering  and  directing  said  Frederick 
.Saunders  as  such  guardian  to  borrow  such  sum  and  to 
execute  such  note  and  mortgage  and  to  enter  into  such 
agreement  as  may  be  necessary  to  build  a  building  tipon 
said  premises,  and  to  lease  the  same. 

It  is  further  ORDERED  that  a  copy  of  this  order  be 
published  at  least  once  a  week  for  four  successive  weeks 
before  the  said  day  of  hearing,  in  "Town  Talk,"  a  news- 
paper printed  and  published  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 

.Said  petition  is  hereby  expressly  referred  to  for  all 
the  particulars  therein  stated  and  contained. 

Done  in  open   Court  this   10th  day  of  January,  1921. 
\V.\l.Th:R  E.  nOKN, 
.\ttorncy-at-Law, 

1101-1105  Hearst  BIdg. 

HENRY  M.  OWENS, 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 

1-15-4 


A  Wet  Dry 

Patient  Parent — Well,  child,  what  on  earth's 
the  matter  now? 

Young  Hopeful  (who  has  been  bathing  with 
his  bigger  brother) — Willy  dropped  the  towel  in 
the  water  and  he's  dried  me  wetter  than  I  was 
before. — The  Passing  SIiow  (London). 


The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  have  their  own  way 
of  saying  things,  and  generally  they  manage  to 
make  their  meaning  clear,  although  sometimes  in 
unconventional  language. 

Over  the  bell  on  the  front  door  of  a  house  in 
a  little  town  near  Gettysburg,  was  affixed  a  card 
reading: 

"Button  doesn't  bell.  Bump." — American 
Legion  Weekly. 


SUMMONS 

No.  92692— Dept.  No.  10. 
In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and  for 

the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
H.  McQUAID,  Plaintiff,  vs.  THOMAS  W.  SIMMONS, 
Defendant.  M.  M.  Getz,  Attorney  for  Plamtiff. 
Action  brought  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of 
California  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  complaint  filed  in  the  office  .of  the  County 
Clerk   of   said   City   and  County. 

The   people   of   the   State   of   California   send   greetings  to 
THOMAS    W.    SIMMONS,  Defendant. 

YOU  ARE  HEREBY  DIRECTED  to  appear  and  answer 
the  complaint  in  an  action  entitled  as  above,  brought 
against  vou  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
within  ten  days  after  the  service  on  you  of  this  summons — 
if  served  within  this  City  and  County;  or  within  thirty 
days  if  served  elsewhere. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  unless  you  appear  and 
answer  as  above  required,  the  said  Plaintiff  will  take 
judgment  for  any  money  or  damages  demanded  in  the 
complaint  as  arising  upon  contract  or  will  apply  to  the 
Court  for  any  other  relief  demanded  in  the  complaint. 

GIVEN  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  Superior  Court 
at  the  City  and  County  of  San   Francisco,   State  of  Cali- 
fornia, this  8th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1918. 
(Seal)  H.    I.    MULCREVY,  Clerk. 

By   L.    T.   WELCH,    Deputy  Clerk 

11-27-10 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS 

No.  30714— Dept.  No.  10. 
Estate  of  ANNIE  MACAUl.EY,  Deceased.  „,„,r-c 
Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  W.  .1.  11  YIN  1'  ^,, 
Administrator  of  the  estate  of  ANNIE  MACAULEY,  de- 
ceased to  the  creditors  of  and  all  persons  having  claims 
against  said  decedent,  to  file  them  with  the  necessary 
vouchers  within  four  (4)  months  after  the  first  publication 
of  this  notice,  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and  for  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  or  to  exhibit  them  with  the 
necessary  vouchers  within  four  (4)  months  after  the  first 
publication  of  this  notice  to  the  said  Adniinistrator  at  his 
office,  room  858,  Phelan  Building,  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  which  last-named  othcc 
the  undersigned  selects  as  his  pla«of''"siness  in  all  matters 
connected  with  said  estate  of  ANNIE  MACAULEY,  de- 

W.  J.  IIYNES, 
Administrator  of  the  estate  of 
ANNIE  MECAULEY,  Decc.iscd. 
Dated  ,San  Francisco,  California,  December  16lh,  1920. 
CULLINAN  «:  IIICKEY, 

Attorneys   for  .Xdministrator, 

Phelan  Building,  San   Francisco.  California. 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS 

No.  30716— Dept.  No.  10. 
Estate    of    ANNIE    MONAGHAN.    also    called  ANNIE 
MONAGHAN,  also  called  ANNEY  MONEGHAN,  de- 
ceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  W.  J.  HYNES, 
Administrator  of  the  estate  of  ANNEY  MONAGHAN, 
also  called  ANNIE  MONAGHAN,  also  called  ANNEY 
MONEGHAN,  deceased,  to  the  creditors  and  all  persons, 
having  claims  against  said  decedent,  to  file  them  with  the 
necessary  vouchers  within  ten  (,10)  months  after  the  first 
publication  of  this  notice,  in  file  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and  for 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  or  to  exhibit  them 
with  the  necessary  vouchers  within  ten  (10)  months  alter 
the  first  publication  of  this  notice  to  the  said  .Administrator 
at  his  office,  room  858,  Phelan  Building,  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  which  last- 
named  office  the  undersigned  selects  as  his  place  of  business 
in  all  matters  connected  with  said  estate  of  ANNEY 
MONAGHAN,  also  called  ANNIE  MONAGHAN,  also 
called  ANNEY  MONEGHAN,  deceased. 

W.  J.  HYNES, 
Administrator  of  the  estate  of 
ANNEY  MONAGHAN,  also  called  ANNIE  MONAGHAN, 

also  called  ANNEY   MONEGHAN,  deceased. 
Dated  ,Saii  Francisco,  California,  December  16th,  1920. 
CULLINAN  &  HICKEY, 

Attorneys   for  Administrator, 

Phelan   Building,   San  Francisco,  California. 

12-25-5 


NOTICE  TO  STOCKHOLDERS 

Notice  of  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  RUCKER- 
FULLER  DESK  COMPANY,  a  corporation,  to  consider 
a  proposition  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  said  cor- 
poration. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Rucker- Fuller 
Desk  Company,  a  corporation,  unanimously  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  said  Board,  duly  and  regularly  called  and  held 
at  the  office  and  principal  place  of  business  of  the  said 
corporation  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  Cali;ornia,  on  the  22nd  day  of  December,  1920,  a  special 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation,  Rucker- 
Full'.-r  Desk  Company,  is  hereby  called  and  will  be  held 
at  the  office  and  principal  place  of  business  of  said  cor- 
poration, to-wit :  677  Mission  street,  in  the  City  and  County 
of  .San  Francisco,  .State  of  California,  the  same  being  the 
[irincipal  place  of  business  of  said  corporation  and  the 
place  and  building  where  the  Board  of  Directors  usually 
meets,  on  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  March,  1921,  at  the 
hour  of  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  of  said  day.  for  the  purpose  and 
object  of  considering  and  acting  upon  a  proposition  to 
increase  the  caiiital  stock  of  this  corporation,  Rucker- 
Fuller  Desk  Company,  from  $100,000.00  divided  into  10,000 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $10.00  each,  to  $300,000.00 
divided  into  30,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $10.00  each. 

Dated  this  22nd  day  of  December,  .\.  D.  1920. 

A.  L.  GREENE, 
Secretary  Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Company, 

a  corporation. 

12-25-10 


ORDER  TO  SHOW  CAUSE  ON  PETITION  TO  COM- 
PLETE   CONTRACT    FOR  CONVEYANCE 
OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

Probate  No.  29734— Dept.  No.  10. 
In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California  in  and  for 

the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
In    the   Matter    of     the     Estate   of   WILLIAM  HIRAM 
WALKER,     also     known     as     WILLIAM  WALKER, 
deceased. 

Emily  Stephenson,  as  administratrix  of  the  estate 
of  William  Hiram  Walker,  also  known  as  William  Walker, 
deceased,  having  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1921, 
presented  to  this  Court  and  filed  herein  her  verified  petition 
in  due  form,  praying  for  an  order  authorizing  and 
directing  her,  as  such  administratrix,  to  execute  a  convey- 
ance of  the  real  property  hereinafter  described  and  more 
liarticularly  set  forth  in  that  certain  agreement  dated  June 
2nd.  A.  D.  1917,  and  executed  between  the  above  named 
William  Hiram  Walker,  also  known  as  William  Walker, 
deceased,  and  William  S.  Crewse  and  Margie  S.  Crewse, 
his  wife,  to  the  aforesaid  William  S.  Crewse  and  wife, 
upon  the  payment  to  her  of  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fi  ty  dollars  ($250.00).  together  with  interest  thereon  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent  (6%)  per  annum  from  June  2nd, 
A.  D.  1920,  being  the  balance  due  to  the  above  named 
deceased  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  said  contract 
and  agreement : 

And  it  further  appearing  that  the  aforesaid  William  S. 
Crewse  and  Margie  S.  Crewse,  his  wife,  are  entitled  to 
such  conveyance  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  said 
contract  and  agreement  made  and  executed  on  said  2nd 
day  of  June,  A.  1).  1917,  between  the  above  named  deceased, 
as  party  of  the  first  part  therein,  and  said  William  S. 
Crewse  and  Margie  S.  Crewse,  his  wife,  as  parties  of  the 
second  part  therein,  wherein  and  whereby  said  decedent 
hound  himself  to  convey  unto  said  William  S.  Crewse  and 
Margie  S.  Crewse,  his  wife,  upon  certain  terms  and  con- 
ditions in  said  agreement  specified,  that  certain  lot,  piece 
or  parcel  of  land  situate  in  Foss  Valley.  County  of  Napa, 
State  of  California,  and  bounded  and  particularly  described 
as  follows  : 

The  southeast  quarter  (}4)  of  the  southeast  quarter  VA) 
of  Section  15  (15).  and  the  east  half  C/i)  of  the  northeast 
cpiarter  ('4),  and  the  southwest  quarter  (%)  of  the  north- 
east iiuarter  ( j4 )  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  in  Township 
seven  (7)  north  of  Range  four  (4),  west  Mount  Diablo 
Meridian,   containing  one   hundred   and   sixty    (160)  acres. 

It  is  herchv  ORDERED  that  all  persons  interested  ap- 
pear before  this  Court  at  the  Court  Room  of  Department 
10  thereof  at  the  New  City  Hall  in  said  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  on  Monday,  the  7th  day  of  I'>hruary, 
A  D  1921,  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
of  said  day',  then  and  there  to  .show  cause,  if  any  they 
have,  why  said  petition  should  not  be  granted  and  said 
real  property  conveyed  as  therein  prayed  for: 

And  it  is  further  ORDERED  that  a  copy  of  this  order 
be  published  once  a  week  for  four  successive  weeks  before 
such  hearing  in  "Town  Talk."  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation,  printed  and  published  in  the  City  and  County 
of  Snn   I'rnnrisco.  Stale  of  California. 

Dateil  Januarv  7tll,  1921. 

THOS.   F.  GRAHAM, 
Judge  of  said  Superior  Court. 

E.  A.  DOUTHITT. 

.\ttorncy    for   Administratrix,  . 

617  Hobart  Building,  San  I-rancisco,  Cal.  ^ 


In  peace  time  as  in  war  time 
we  have  absolute  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  our  Pres- 
ident. It  is  our  belief  that 
as  the  leader  of  Democracy 
he  is  the  great  American  Man 
of  Destiny. 
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I.C!^isl(itiii  c  TVS".  Pco[>lc 

\\  lint  is  till-  purpose  of  :i  i  clcrciulum  ? 
If  \vc  arc  rit;litl\-  iiifuriiicd  l)y  the  pro- 
taiidiiists,  it  refers  a  measure  to  the  will  of 
the  ])cople.  It  is  to  correct  a  mistake,  mis- 
^ppreliciisioii  or  (li,i;rcssion  of  the  legisla- 
ture. One  woiiUi  fancy,  tiien.  that  the  lei;is- 
latiire.  thus  corrected,  would  admit  its  error, 
make  a  deej)  l)inv  to  the  ])ei>ple  ami  say 
"Kxciise  us,  if  you  iilease."  with  .ill  the 
ctiiirtesy  that  you  i;et  throui;h  the  telephone 
after  being  given  the  wrong  number.  Our 
representatives  at  Sacramento  seem  to  have 
a  dilTerent  version.  There  is  especially  a 
certain  Mr.  Harris  with  his  liquor  enforce- 
ment bill  that  contains  sonic  added  attrac- 
tions beyond  the  federal  program.  This 
bill,  having  passed  the  legislature,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  state  of  California  at  last  elec- 
tion, and  the  people  wrote  "No"  across  it. 
Not  having  heard  anything  to  the  contrary, 
we  took  it  for  granted  that  the  pct>ple  knew 
what  they  were  voting  about.  They  didn't 
want  the  Harris  bill.  Rut  Mr.  Harris  him- 
self was  not  to  be  downetl.  His  standpoint 
assumed  that  the  people  had  vtited  iuatl- 
vertantly  or  that  they  did  not  quite  under- 
stand the  fine  points  of  the  proposed  law 
or  perhaps  that  they  had  changed  their 
minds  after  voting.  At  any  rate.  Harris  lost 
no  time  in  bringing  his  little  bill  back  tti 
the  people's  representatives,  who  might  be 
construed  as  knowing  more  about  the  popula- 
tion than  itself  could  be  aware  of.  Then  there 
is  another  theory.  Perhaps  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, wicked  voters  predominated.  On  the 
next  occasion  when  the  bill  conies  up  for 
referendum,  there  may  be  a  change  of  heart. 
New  citizens  will  have  entered  the  state ; 
thousands  more  will  have  become  of  age  and 
ready  to  vote ;  various  other  new  align- 
ments of  voters  may  take  place,  so  that — 
well,  it  will  be  another  rattle  out  of  the  box. 
An  election  is  a  matter  of  chance,  anyway, 
or  seems  to  be  in  advance,  and  the  state  of 
California  might  be  regarded  as  an  exten- 
sive dice-box  from  which  Mr.  Harris  pri>- 
poses  to  shake  the   votes  again.   He  has 


many  backers,  who  keep  urging  him  to  try, 
try  again  until  the  legislature  has  wearietl 
public  opinion  into  ctunplacpnce.  or  even 
forgetfulncss.  Weirdly  enough.  Governor 
Stephens  has  intimated  that  he  will  sign 
the  bill,  although  he  must  have  some  sort 
of  official  knowledge  as  to  the  vote  of  last 
.Xoxember.  Speaking  to  an  assemblage  of 
prohibitionists,  he  retpiested  that  as  many 
of  them  stand  as  favored  the  Harris  bill. 
They  all  stood.  Then  the  governor  re- 
marked that  if  the  bill  should  come  before 
him  for  signature  he  woultl  know  why  or 
how  it  was  that  so  many  peojile  <if  Calift>r- 
nia  favoretl  it.  A\'e  submit  that  the  gov- 
ernor's logic  lot)ks  as  if  it  had  been  im- 
paired by  an  amateur,  lie  mighl  ;is  well 
have  gone  before  an  audience  i^f  grape- 
growers  or  steam-riveters  or  apple-polishers 
and  tledarctl  that  now  he  knows  why  so 
many  C  alifornians  are  this,  that  or  the  other. 
The  whole  affair  leads  one  to  the  tluniglit 
that  a  referendum  should  have  the  same 
force  as  a  law.  Once  carrietl,  it  should  be 
supreme  until  rejiealed  by  the  people  them- 
selves. This  idea  of  appealing  to  the  legis- 
lature two  months  after  the  peojile  have 
expressed  their  sentiment  makes  the  refer- 
endum look  like  a  burlesque  on  that  all- 
wise  but  occasionally  heedless  institution 
known  as  the  people. 

★     *  * 
The  Hip-Pocket  Bill 

It  is  with  no  small  amount  of  incredulity 
that  one  reads  of  State  Senate  bill  being 
introduced  as  a  joke.  Senator  Chamberlain 
offers,  as  a  divertisenient  to  the  state,  his 
penal  code  section  prt)hil)iting  trousers  with 
hip  pockets.  "It  is  a  companion  to  the  Har- 
ris Prohibition  Enforcement  Act."  says  the 
senator.  Considered  even  as  a  joke,  as  a 
jocular  suggestion  among  the  sacred  stat- 
utes, the  Chamberlain  bill  is  revolutionary, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  hip  pocket 
traditionally  is  just  as  sacred  as  statutory 
law,  and  neither  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  profane  jest.  Clothing,  like  the  human 
figure,  has  undergone  cycles  and  evolution, 
and  most  of  us  would  prefer,  if  the  hip 
pocket  is  to  be  changed  at  all.  that  it  be 
allowed  to  take  the  course  that  Nature 
has  designated  for  it.  Let  Nature  take  its 
course.  See  what  Nature  has  done  for  the 
vermiform  appendix.  Why  could  we  not 
trust  to  a  similar  atrophy  in  the  case  of 
man's  pockets  wheresoever  they  shouKl  be 
rendered  useless  by  the  Harris  Enforcement 
Act?  Should  the  Harris  bill  get  into  our 
statute  books,  no  more  whisky  w'ould  be 
obtainable.  There  would  then  be  no  need 
for  large  accommodatitms  on  the  hip.  aiuf 


the  recci)lacle  would  gradually  tliminisli  to 
the  dimensit)ns   required   by  a  check-book 
and  a  small  bag  of  peppermint  candy,  which 
latter,  we  understand,  is  l)econiing  jiopular 
among  congressmen — either  to  assuage  tlu- 
ravages  of  thirst    or    conceal    some  other 
method    of    assuagement.    However,  wc 
should  cling  to  the  hip  pocket  ftir  the  fol 
lowing  rea.sons:  there  have  been  innuendoes 
that  a  man's  trousers  can  be  taken  awa 
from  him  under  the  law  which  authorize 
confi.scation    of    the    conveyance  wherein 
liquor  is  illegally  transportetl.    W  ith  a  hip 
pocket,  he  might  avoid  such  extreme  pen 
alty  by  insisting  that  the  pocket,  anil  iv 
the  iiaiits.  is    the    conveyance.     He  coul 
cut  out  the  pocket,  hand  it  to  the  jud;..:^ 
and  thus  make  a  fairly  good  argument  th.i 
the  law  has  been  .satisfied.    Of  course,  wt 
cannot  pretend  to  say  that  man  has  a  moral 
right  to  hip  pockets.     In  his  clothing  art- 
fifteen  apertures  of  this  nature,  and  it 
not  likely  that  he  has  honest  contents  in 
every  one  of  them.     We  venture  to  say 
that  a  thorough  search  of  any  man's  pocket < 
would  be  detrimental  to  a  good  part  hi< 
reputation.    Still,  wc  repeat  that,  as  he  1u- 
comes  more  honest,  in  the  face  of  the  uin 
verse,  these  mysterious  receptacles  will  tK 
crease  naturally.    But  we  do  not  join  in  tlu- 
statement  that  the  Harris  and  the  Chambei 
lain  bills  are  conipanitMis.    The  Chamber 
lain  bill  would  do  away  with  hip  pocket^  : 
the  Harris  bill  would  have  a  tendency  t 
make  them  bigger. 

*     *  * 
Siihlerfuge  in  the  Laws 

\\  hen  Julius  Caesar  refused  the  imperi.il 
crown,  he  had  a  slight  mi.sgiving  that  tlu- 
royal  idea  arose  from  his  enemies,  and  th;tt 
they,  with  sinister  purpose,  had  egged  on 
Mark  Anthony  to  make  the  offer.  In  other 
words.  Caesar  suspected  what  we  would 
call  a  frame-up.  This  certainly  was  a  royal 
dilemma — not  to  know  whether  friend  or  foe 
most  desired  the  coronation,  with  moti\o 
to  exalt  or  excuse  to  assassinate.  This 
doubtful  origin  of  suggestions  is  well 
known  to  present-day  politics.  W  hen  a 
libellous  letter,  ostensibly  Democratic,  was 
circulated  against  Harding,  a  few  weeks 
before  election  .the  Democrats  claimed  that 
the  Republicans  themselves  published  the 
document  so  that  it  would  retract  against 
the  chances  of  Governor  Cox.  The  same 
uncertainty  prevails  in  the  triangular  con 
rtict  of  caiiital.  union  labor  and  radicali-m 
Many  statements  are  abmad  to  the  effect 
that  the  radicals  nmv  and  then  side  will 
capital,  so  as  to  instigate  union  labt>r  int< 
a  more  violent  frame  of  mind.    Thus  it  i;, 
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said  that  the  radicals  favor  the  open  shop, 
because  it  keeps  the  unions  in  a  state  of 
unrest.    Not  infrequently  do  we  hear  claims 
and  counter    claims    between  the  English 
and  the  Irish  that  each  is  committing  hos- 
tilities against  itself  in  order  to  attract  out- 
side sympathy.    Latest  of  all  is  the  asser- 
tion that  behind  some  of  the  recent  blue 
laws  are  to    be    found  personalities  none 
other  than  one-time  saloonkeepers.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  the  law  s  would  be  getting  worse 
and  worse,  until  the  public  recognizes  either 
a  joke  or  a  calamity.    Of  course,  the  joke, 
thus  far,  is  not  enjoyed  by  all,  as  a  number 
of  hitherto  law-abiding  citizens  are  now  in 
prison  for  violating  the    liquor    laws,  and 
many  others  have  paid  fines,  while  hundreds 
of  thousands,  throughout  the  country,  have 
expressed  the  indignity  of  arrest  together 
with  the  confiscation  of  their  hard-earned 
liquor.    And  if,  for  others,  the  law,  up  to 
the  present,  has  not  been  a  calamity,  it  is 
because  they  have  been  having  too  good  a 
time  to  notice  it.   Now,  if  the  blue  laws  are 
a  political  present  from  the  red-paint  bri- 
gade, the  public  will  receive  the  innovations 
with  some  indulgence.    That  it  to  say,  a 
joke  is  a  joke,  and  causes  more  or  less  hilar- 
ity even  among  those  who  do  not  quite  see 
the  point.   There  may  be  some  of  us  who  do 
not  know  whence  the  most  stringent  laws 
emanate;  yet  we  feel  the  jocosity  in  the  air; 
and  we  should  take  more  delight  in  know- 
ing that  a  closed  Sunday  was  conceived  in 
the  raucus  laughter  of  an  unemployed  bar- 
'     tender  rather  than  the  dry  humor  of  a  tee- 
totaler.  We  have  the  word  of  philosophers 
for  it,  that  you  cannot  stop  a  national  ten- 
dency ;  that  as  soon  as  man  is  found  expe- 
riencing any  kind   of    spiritual  adventure, 
you  might  as  well  let  him  follow  his  natural 
bent,  and  not  try  to  talk  him  out  of  it.  Pil- 
grim will  have  his  progress  willy  nilly.  The 
American  people  are  now  engaged  in  a  new 
pilgrimage,  and  will    soon    be  asking  the 
question,  famous    a    quarter  century  ago, 
j     "Where  am  I  at?"    However,  if  one  cannot 
J     prevent  the  blue-legislated  jaunt,  he  might 
J     as  well  hasten  it.    Although  we  have  no 
j     reliable  information    that    liquor  men  are 
J     bu.'^y  drafting  blue  laws,  we  deem  it  not  a  bad 
^     idea.    If  the  laws  are  to  be  blue,  then  the 
J     bluer  the  better.    And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  people,  if  they  are  feeling  that 
j     way.    It  would    be    interesting  to  know 
J     whether  or  not  the  su.spicions  of  the  re- 
formers are  being  aroused,  and  if,  when  the 
final  crown  of  virtue  be  handed  their  gloomy 
chieftain,  he  refused  to  touch  it.   We  should 
like  to  hear  him  say,  "These  blue  laws  are 
.|     getting  too  blue  for  me;  this  looks  like  a 
^     frame-u]x"    Frame-ups  are  always  hard  to 
^     prove;  yet  there  is  a  lot  of  whispering  going 
^    around.    As  a  certain  supervisor  once  said, 
"They  whisper  you  into  office,  and  they 
whisper  you  out  of  office."    All  the  hurrahs 
in  the  streets  and  red  letters  on  the  fences 

iitt 

jj    do  not  count  for  much  when  you  have  read 
the  election  returns.    Listen  to  the  whis- 


pers, and  you  will  at  least  know  what  thou- 
sands of  others  are  listening  to. 

★      *  * 
Buddhism  in  California 

It  is  painful  to  relate  that  there  are  more 
than  ninety  Buddhist  temples  in  California, 
and  mostly  on  account  of  the  Japs.  In  the 
eyes  of  some,  the  worst  thing  about  the 
Japs  is  their  paganism ;  others  say  it  is 
their  vegetables,  especially  the  Casawba 
melon,  which  has  a  peculiarly  rancid  flavor 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  attributable 
to  Buddhism  perhaps.  Now,  we  always  like 
to  look  at  these  things  from  a  constitutional 
standpoint.  Hence,  we  feel  that  a  Japanese, 
once  allowed  to  own  or  lease  a  piece  of 
ground,  has  the  moral  right  to  sell  us  a 
low-grade  melon.  It  doesn't  do  us  any 
harm,  but  merely  disappoints  us  for  the 
time  being;  after  which  we  may  acquire 
the  good  sense  to  ask  where  things  come 
from.  It  is  the  same  with  his  religion.  The 
Jap,  once  that  he  is  allowed  in  the  country, 
has  a  moral  right  to  be  a  Buddhist.  In  fact, 
we  don't  know  what  else  he  could  consist- 
ently be.  He  looks  like  a  Buddhist — and 
all  that.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  spending 
$200,000  to  make  him  other  than  what  he 
dogmatically  ought  to  be.  If  our  fellow 
citizens  should  succeed  in  raising  that 
amount,  we  assure  them  that  it  will  be 
money  wasted.  It  would  require  about  two 
billion  dollars  to  supply  the  average  Cali- 
fornia Jap  with  a  soul  that  would  be  a  toler- 
ably fair  imitation  of  the  average  Chris- 
tian's. Even  at  that  there  would  be  a 
noticeable  difiference.  Ofifhand  we  cannot 
say  what  it  would  cost  per  Jap  to  bring  him 
salvation.  Some  of  the  proselyting  com- 
mittees may  have  statistics  on  that  score. 
But  what  we  mean  to  say  is  that,  without 
cavil,  we  don't  know  that  the  Jap  is  any 
the  worse  for  his  Buddhism.  If  he  be,  then 
we  ought  to  look  into  the  matter.  Nor  do 
we  say  that  he  is  any  the  better  for  it.  That 
is  his  own  lookout.  The  temples  have  pic- 
turesque interiors,  and  the  bric-a-brac  there- 
of is  much  envied  by  California  girls  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  a  peek.  It  is  not 
likely,  even  with  the  possession  of  costly 
ornaments,  that  Buddha  will  have  a  wide 
influence  in  California.  Take  the  Chinese. 
Their  silks  and  brasses,  ivories  and  teak- 
woods  are,  according  to  many  connoiseurs, 
far  more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  Japs. 
And  we  used  to  consider  it  a  fine  sight  when 
the  noble  yellow  man  put  on  his  court  cos- 
time  and  paraded  the  big  dragon  through 
our  streets.  We  of  San  Francisco  were 
proud  of  that  dragon.  We  never  felt  that  it 
had  any  religious  propaganda.  It  did  not 
look  interestingly  wicked;  surely  not  ab- 
sorbingly virtuous.  We  weren't  even  sure 
whether  it  was  related  to  the  oriental 
heaven  or  the  Chinese  tax  collector.  The 
Japanese  religion  likewise  has  a  semi-politi- 
cal aspect,  seeing  that  in  Nippon  it  is  a 
union  of  church  and  state.  California 
lapanese  pray  with  their  faces  toward  the 


emperor  in  Tokio.  This  is  a  general  direc- 
tion only,  as  the  mikado  might  not  be  ex- 
actly where  they  thing  he  is  at  the  time. 
Besides,  he  might  be  doing  something  not 
quite  none  of  our  afi^airs.  At  any  rate,  if 
we  wish  to  spend  $200,000  for  or  against 
the  Japs,  we  might  select  a  better  subject 
matter  than  their  method  of  worship,  unless 
we  should  find  that  their  prayers  for  more 
land  is  at  the  bottom  of  their  success  on 
that  point. 

*     ★  ★ 

Reading  the  Nen'spapcrs  in  Schools 

That  there  is  no  harm  in  keeping  children 
up  to  date  historically,  has  been  a  broached 
matter  for  some  time.  A  plan  for  such 
study  was  presented  at  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion of  Teachers  of  English.  The  feat  is 
to  be  accomplished  through  the  newspapers. 
These  are  to  be  read  in  the  class  room. 
Some  of  us  can  remember  parents  who 
clipped  from  the  newspapers  such  articles 
as  wqre  supposedly  fit  for  the  young  per- 
son's perusal ;  and  the  young  person  usually 
became  vitally  interested  in  a  story  which 
he  found  on  the  other  side,  for  there  was 
a  childhood  apprehension  that  the  papers 
contained  some  extremely  wicked  narrative 
and  that  startling  information  might  now 
and  then  be  gathered  from  a  stray  page. 
Few  families  of  today  think  of  concealing 
the  daily  press  from  the  children,  and  so,  if 
there  be  anything  in  the  day's  news  worthy 
of  the  immature  mind,  school  is  the  right 
place  for  its  proclamation.  It  is,  to  come 
the  point,  a  necessary  part  of  education, 
since  the  reading  of  history  is  likely  to  make 
the  child  think  he  is  acquiring  up-to-date 
information.  His  mental  grasp  of  time  is 
slight,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
class  room  imagine  the  United  States  in 
the  condition  they  found  it  on  the  last  page 
of  their  history.  This  uncertainty  would  be 
eliminated  by  readings  from  the  newspapers, 
supplemented  by  the  teacher's  account  of 
what  had  transpired  between  the  dates  of 
the  printed  volume  and  the  daily  page. 
Then  again,  the  modern  boy  finds  little  at- 
traction in  "dead  ones."  What  he  demands 
is  pep,  and  he  can  find  more  of  this  in  the 
newspapers  than  in  the  school  books.  At 
any  rate,  we  have  come  to  a  time  when  the 
educational  theory  is  not  that  the  study 
should  be  made  as  uninteresting  as  possible. 
The  outside  world,  the  world  of  the  streets 
and  the  amusement  places  and  the  home 
have  passed  beyond  the  .solemnity  of  the 
school  room,  and  we  can  consistently  let 
the  child  know  that  wc  imdcrstand  this  as 
well  as  he  does. 
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A  Peasant  Member  of  the  Duma 

By  Maurice  Baring 


July  6th,  1907. 
Tiic  (incstion  of  the  Iiitcr-Parliamcntary  Con- 
gress to  be  held  in  London  is  arousing  interest 
here.  It  is  not  yet  decided  what  delegates  arc 
to  go.  Professor  Kovolyevsky  introduced  me  to 
one  of  the  peasant  members  of  the  Duma, — Naza- 
renko,  the  deputy  for  Harkhov, — who  wished  to 
speak  to  mc  about  it.  Xazarenko  is  far  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  peasant  deputies.  He  is  a  tall, 
striking  figure,  with  black  hair,  a  pale  face  with 
prominent  clearly-cut  features,  such  as  Velas- 
quez w-ould  have  taken  to  paint  a  militant  apostle. 
He  went  through  the  course  of  primary  educa- 
tion, and  by  subsequently  educating  himself  he 
has  attained  to  an  unwonted  degree  of  culture. 
Besides  this  he  is  a  born  speaker  and  a  most 
original  character.  "I  want  to  go  to  London," 
he  said,  "so  that  the  English  may  see  a  real 
peasant  not  a  sham  one,  and  so  that  I  can  tell 
the  English  what  wc,  the  real  people,  think  and 
feel  about  them."  I  said  I  was  glad  he  was  going. 
"I  shan't  go  unless  I  am  chosen  by  the  others," 
he  answered.  "I  have  written  my  name  down 
and  asked,  but  I  shan't  ask  twice.  I  never  ask 
twice  for  anything.  When  I  say  my  prayers  I 
only  ask  God  once  for  a  thing,  and  if  it  is  not 
granted  I  never  ask  again.  So  it's  not  likely  I 
would  ask  my  fcllon-men  twice  for  anything. 
I  am  like  that;  I  leave  out  that  passage  in  the 
prayers  about  being  a  miserable  slave.  I  am 
not  a  miserable  slave,  neither  of  man  nor  of 
heaven."  "That  is  what  the  church  calls  spiritual 
pride,"  I  answered.  "I  don't  believe  in  all  that," 
he  answered.  "My  religion  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Tolstoy."  He  then  pointed  to  the  ikon  which 
is  in  the  lobby  of  the  Duma.  "I  pay  no  attention 
to  that,"  lie  said.  "It  is  a  board  covered  with 
gilt,  but  a  lot  of  people  think  that  the  ikon 
is  God." 

I  asked  him  if  he  liked  Tolstoy's  books.  "Yes," 
he  answered.  "His  books  arc  great,  but  his  phil- 
osophy is  weak.  It  may  be  all  right  for  mankind 
thousands  of  years  hence,  but  it  is  no  use  now. 
I  have  no  friends,"  he  continued.  "Books  arc  my 
friends.  But  lately  my  house  was  burnt,  and  all 
my  books  with  it.  I  have  read  a  lot,  but  I  never 
had  anybody  tell  nic  what  to  read,  so  I  read 
without  any  system.  I  did  not  go  to  school  until 
I  was  thirteen." 

"Do  you  like  Dostoyevsky's  books?"  "Yes; 
he  knows  all  about  the  human  soul.  When  I  see 
a  man  going  down  hill  I  know  exactly  how  it  will 
happen  and  what  he  is  going  through,  and  I  could 
stop  him,  because  I  have  read  Dostoyevsky." 
"Have  you  read  translations  of  any  foreign 
books?"  "Very  few;  some  of  Zola's  books,  but 
I  don't  like  them,  because  he  docs  not  really 
know  the  life  he  is  describing.  Some  of  Guy  de 
Maupassant's  stories  I  have  read,  but  I  do  not 
like  them  either,  because  I  don't  want  to  know 
more  about  that  sort  of  people  than  I  know  al- 
ready." "Have  you  read  Shakespeare?"  "Yes. 
There  is  nobody  like  him.  When  you  read  a 
conversation  of  Shakespeare's,  when  one  person 
is  speaking  you  think  he  is  right,  and  when  the 
next  person  answers  him  you  think  he  is  right. 
He  understands  everybody.  But  I  want  to  read 
Spencer — Herbert  Spencer.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  his  works."  I  promised  to  procure 
him  Herbert  Spencer's  works. 

I  hope  he  will  go  to  London,  for  he  is  a 
strangely  picturesque  figure  and  an  origmal 
character,  this  dark-eyed  Velasquez-like  Naza- 
renko,  proud  as  Lucifer  and  full  of  ideals,  a  kind 
of  mixture  of  Shelley  and  Cato. 

July  7th,  1907. 
This  afternoon  I  went  to  have  tea  with  two  of 


the  peasant  deputies.  They  had  asked  me  be- 
cause it  was  the  name-day  of  one  of  them.  They 
^rc  living  in  a  new  hotel  and  arc  most  comfort- 
ably lodged.  They  pay  a  rouble  a  day  for  a  room. 
Their  rooms  are  far  more  comfort;il)le  and  much 
cleaner  than  mine.  Wc  had  beer,  vodka,  cu- 
cumbers, sardines  and  cold  sausage,  and  we  dis- 
cussed very  many  subjects.  During  the  after- 
noon many  other  members  dropped  in,  and 
among  them  a  member  of  the  "Council  of  Em- 
pire." These  peasants,  who  come  from  an  ex- 
ceedingly distant  government,  belong  to  the  more 
educated  category.  I  believe  the  education  in 
their  particular  government  is  good,  owing  to 
the  energy  the  Zemstva  have  displayed  there. 
There  are  three  of  these  peasants:  one  of  them 
is  a  sensible  man,  who  does  not  know  much  about 
tilings  outside  Russia;  but  one  of  the  others  is 
quite  well  acquainted  with  the  main  features  of 
European  politics,  and  talks  of  Jaures,  Cham- 
berlain and  Lord  Roseberry.  "Who  would  have 
thought  two  years  ago,"  said  one  of  them,  "that 
we  should  see  an  Englishman  here  in  the  flesh"? 

July  8th,  1907. 
This  evening  I  went  to  see  an  electro-tech- 
nician, whom  I  know.  We  went  for  a  walk  on 
the  islands.  The  technicians's  brother,  who  had 
been  a  sailor,  was  with  us.  The  electro-tech- 
nician had  been  in  Belgium  and  London.  Then 
w'e  went  to  the  "Norodni  Dom,"  the  "People's 
Palace,"  a  place  where  there  is  a  popular  the- 
ater, a  garden,  and  a  restaurant.  Before  wc 
went  in  Iiere,  the  technician's  brother  said  he 
must  have  some  vodka.  So  wc  went  into  a  wine 
shop  and  he  drank  a  large  tumbler  of  volka 
straight  off.  "This  is  the  eighth  glass  I  have  had 
today,"  he  said.  "It  is  only  habit.  I  don't  feel 
any  effects  from  it;  but  if  I  were  to  drink  a  glass 
of  wine  now  I  should  be  drunk."  We  went  into 
the  "People's  Palace"  and  sat  in  the  garden. 
Some  other  friends  joined  us.  We  ordered  beer, 
and  the  technician's  brother  was  unwise  enough 
to  drink  some.  The  technician  described  life  in 
Paris  and  London.  Paris  he  detested.  He  spoke 
French  rather  well.  He  said  it  was  a  boring 
city.  I  said,  "Don't  you  like  the  French  theaters? 
You  must  admit  they  act  well."  He  said,  "Their 
plays  are  so  totally  different  from  ours  tliat  I 
cannot  bear  them.  Tliey  are  always  artificial  and 
never  the  least  like  life.  Our  plays  arc  like  life." 
Talking  of  London,  he  said  when  he  arrived  there 
he  realized  that  the  continent  was  one  thing  and 
England  a  totally  different  thing.  He  said  he 
could  not  understand  thousands  of  poor  people 
paying  a  shilling  to  sec  a  football  match.  He 
had  lived  in  an  Englisli  family.  He  admired  the 
neatness  and  the  cleanliness  of  everything.  He 
thought  the  hospitality  of  the  English  was  great. 
He  said  the  point  of  view  of  moral  superiority 
was  extraordinary.  The  way  an  English  woman 
he  had  known  had  spoken  of  Indians  and  Chinese 
as  something  so  infinitely  inferior,  too,  had  sur- 
prised and  amused  him.  The  sailor  brother  put 
in  a  few  remarks  and  was  contradicted.  The 
glass  of  beer  which  had  followed  the  eighth 
tumbler  of  vodka  now  took  its  effect,  and  he 
said  that  a  man  present  had  morally  spat  three 
times  in  his  face,  and  that  he  was  not  going  to 
stand  it  any  longer.  His  brother  said  that  if 
he  was  not  quiet  he  would  go.  He  refused  to 
be  quieted,  and  so  the  company  broke  up. 

July  9th,  1907. 
Today  I  went  to  the  Duma  with  a  translation 
of  Herbert  Spencer  for  Nazarcnko.  I  also  took 
him  a  translation  of  Shelley's  poems  and  a  trans- 
lation of  "Oedipus  Rex."  "There,"  I  said,  "are 
the  poems  of  a  man  called  Shelley."   "You  mean," 


lie  answered,  "the  man  who  was  drowned."  He 
took  up  the  Oedipus  Rex,"  and  read  three  verses 
out  of  it.  "Modern  poetry  depends  for  its  beauty 
on  its  outward  form,"  he  said.  "It  is  all  words; 
but  if  you  read  two  lines  of  ancient  poetry  like 
this  you  sec  that  it  contains  a  whole  pliilosophy." 

July  11th,  1907. 
I  went  to  see  Nazarcnko  in  his  house.  He  was 
not  at  home,  but  a  friend  of  his  was  there.  He 
told  mc  to  wait.  He  was  a  peasant  thirty-nine 
years  old,  rather  bald,  with  a  nice  intelligent  face. 
At  first  he  took  no  notice  of  me,  and  read  aloud 
to  himself  out  of  a  book.  Then  he  suddenly 
turned  to  me  and  asked  me  who  I  was.  I  said 
I  w^as  an  English  correspondent.  He  got  up, 
shut  the  door,  and  begged  me  to  stay.  "Do  the 
English  know  the  condition  of  the  Russian  peas- 
antry?" he  asked.  "They  think  we  are  wolves 
and  bears.  Do  I  look  like  a  wolf?  Please  say 
I  am  not  a  wolf."  Then  he  ordered  some  tea 
and  got  a  bottle  of  beer.  He  asked  mc  to  tell 
him  how  laborers  lived  in  England,  what  their 
houses  were  made  of,  what  the  floors  and  walls 
were  made  of,  how  much  wages  a  laborer  re- 
ceived, what  was  the  price  of  meat,  whether  they 
ate  meat?  Then  he  suddenly,  to  my  intense 
astonishment,  put  the  following  question  to  me: 
"In  England  do  they  think  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
a  God  or  only  a  great  man?"  I  asked  him  what 
he  thought.  He  said  he  thought  He  was  a  great 
man.  He  said  that  the  Russian  people  were  very 
religious  and  superstitious;  they  were  deceived  by 
the  priests,  wlio  threatened  them  with  damnation. 
He  asked  me  if  I  could  lend  him  an  English 
Bible.  He  wanted  to  see  if  it  was  the  same  as 
a  Russian  Bible.  I  said  it  was  exactly  the  same. 
He  was  immensely  astonished.  "Do  you  mean 
to  say,"  he  asked  "that  there  are  all  those  stories 
about  Jonah  and  the  whale  and  Joshua  and  the 
moon?"  I  said  "Yes."  "I  thought,"  he  said, 
"those  had  been  put  in  for  us."  I  tried  to  explain 
to  him  that  we  were  taught  almost  exactly  the 
same  doctrines,  the  differences  between  the  An- 
glican and  the  Orthodox  church  on  points  of 
dogma  being  infinitesimal.  We  then  talked  of 
.ghosts.  He  asked  mc  if  I  believed  in  ghosts. 
I  said  I  did.  He  asked  why.  I  gave  various 
reasons.  He  said  he  could  believe  in  a  kind  of 
telepathy,  a  kind  of  moral  wireless  telegraphy; 
but  ghosts  were  the  invention  of  old  women.  He 
suddenly  asked  me  whether  the  earth  was  four 
thousand  years  old.  "Of  course  it's  old,er,"  he 
said;  "but  that's  what  we  arc  taught.  Wc  are 
taught  nothing  about  geography  and  geology.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  fact  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  God,"  he  said;  "because,  if  there  is  a  God 
He  must  be  a  just  God;  and  as  there  is  much 
injustice  in  the  world  it  is  plain  that  a  just  God 
does  not  exist.'  "But  you,"  he  went  on,  "an 
Englishman  who  has  never  been  deceived  by 
officials,  do  you  believe  that  God  exists?"  (He 
thought  that  all  ideas  of  religion  and  God  as 
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tauyflit  lo  the  Russian  people  were  part  of  a  huge 
official  lie.)  "I  do,"'  1  said.  "Why?"  he  asked. 
I  asked  him  if  lie  had  read  the  book  of  Job.  He 
said  he  had.  I  said  that  when  Job  has  every- 
thing taken  away  from  him,  although  he  has  done 
no  wrong,  suddenly  in  the  very  depth  of  his 
misery  he  recognizes  the  existence  of  God  in  the 
immensity  of  nature,  and  feels  that  his  own  soul 
is  a  part  of  a  plan  too  vast  for  him  to  conceive 
or  to  compreliend;  in  feeling  that  he  is  a  part  of 
the  scheme  he  acknowledges  the  existence  of 
God,  and  that  is  enough;  he  is  able  to  consent, 
and  to  console  himself,  although  in  dust  and 
ashes.  That  was,  I  said,  what  I  thought  one 
could  feel.  He  admitted  the  point  of  view,  but  he 
did  not  share  it.  After  we  had  tea  we  went  for 
a  walk  in  some  gardens  not  far  off,  where  there 
were  various  theatrical  performances  going  on. 
The  audience  amused  me,  it  applauded  so  rap- 
turously and  insisted  on  an  encore,  whatever  was 
played,  and  however  it  was  played,  with  such 
thunderous  insistence.  "Priests,"  said  my  friend, 
"base  everything  on  the  devil.  There  is  no  devil. 
There  was  no  fall  of  man.  There  are  no  ghosts, 
no  spirits,  but  there  are  millions  and  millions  of 
other  inhabited  worlds." 


1  left  him  laic,  when  the  performance  was  over. 
Tiiis  man,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Duma  for 
the  government  of  Tula,  was  called  Petrukhin. 
I  looked  up  his  name  in  the  list  of  members  and 
found  he  had  been  educated  in  the  local  church 
school  of  the  village  of  Kologrivo;  that  he  had 
spent  the  whole  of  his  life  in  this  village,  and 
had  been  engaged  in  agriculture.  That  among 
the  peasants  he  enjoyed  great  popularity  as  being 
a  clever  and  hard-working  man.  He  belonged  to 
no  party.  He  was  not  in  the  least  like  the  men 
of  peasant  origin  who  had  assimilated  European 
culture.  He  was  naturally  sensible  and  alert  of 
mind. 

July  12th,  1907. 
This  morning  I  went  to  see  Nazarenko,  who 
had  made  an  appointment  with  me.  My  friend 
Petrunkin  was  there  also.  We  discussed  the 
question  of  the  Inter- Parliamentary  Conference. 
Nazarenko  said  he  meant  to  go  to  London. 
"They  are  so  absorbed  here  in  party  politics," 
he  said,  "that  they  forget  that  these  things  are 
larger  and  more  important,  because  they  concern 
Russia  as  a  great  power.  The  members  of  the 
Duma  do  not  want  to  go  with  the  members  of 


the  Council  of  Empire.  P)Ut  I  tell  them  it  is  like 
this.  If  I  see  a  wounded  man  on  the  ground 
and  go  to  help  him,  and  a  man  whom  I  dislike 
comes  to  help  him  also,  I  don't  stop  helping  the 
wounded  man  because  the  man  I  dislike  is  help- 
ing; that  would  be  absurd." 

He  said  he  had  read  some  of  the  Shelley  I  had 
given  him.  Shelly  was  a  real  poet.  Russian  poets 
wrote  about  nothing  except  love;  but  in  Shelley 
there  was  a  different  spirit.  "I  have  read  Byron, 
too,  a  long  time  ago;  but  he  is  too  pessimistic, 
and  is  always  harping  on  one  theme — himself." 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  read  "Paradise  Lost." 
"Yes,"  he  answered,  "I  read  it  when  I  was  thir- 
teen; it  was  one  of  the  first  books  I  ever  read. 
There  is  glorious  fantasy!" 

Today  was  a  holiday,  and,  talking  of  this, 
Nazarenko  said  tlie  (juantity  of  holidays  in 
Russia  proved  tliat  the  Russians  were  an  inferior 
race.  "My  holidays  are  those  days  when  there  is 
no  work  for  me  to  do,  just  as  my  fast  days  are 
those  on  which  I  am  not  hungry."  Nazarenko, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  said  nothing  about 
religion,  and  Petrunkhin  broke  in,  and  said, 
"Take  care!  Mavriki  Eduardovich  (that  was  I) 
is  a  full  believer." 


Two  Husbands 


CHARACTERS 

Pierre  de  Nisse.    Thirty-three  years.  Poet. 

Jacques  Doroux.  Thirty-eight  years.  Gentle- 
man of  leisure. 

Scene:  In  the  home  of  De  Nisse.  He  is  alone, 
seated  in  his  study,  when  Duroux  enters. 

Duroux. — \'ou?  A  poet;  nonsense!  Where  is 
your  wife? 

De  Nisse — She's  roaming  about.    She's  gone 
out.    Don't  talk  about  her,  I  can't  digest  her. 
Duroux. — Oh ! 

De  Nisse. — She  lies  heavy  on  my  stomach. 

Duroux. — You  mean  on  your  heart.  Everybody 
knows  you  married  for  love,  and  you  did  well  to 
love  so  beautiful  a  woman. 

De  Nisse. — She's  pretty,  that's  true.  But  I'd 
like  her  better  if  her  face  were  not  such  a  perfect 
oval,  if  her  features  weren't  so  regular,  and  she 
had  a  little  more  brain. 

Uuroux.— Shocking.  And  you  call  yourself  a 
poet. 

De  Nisse. — Yes,  I  call  myself  a  poet.  She 
might  just  as  well  be  the  wife  of  somebody  else, 
a  nobody,  an  engineer,  a  colonel.  She  isn't  the 
wife  for  Pierre  de  Nisse,  author  of  "Morning 
Sobs,"  "The  Ivory  Quiver,"  "Severed  Veins." 

Duroux. — And  "The  Laughing  Willow." 

De  Nisse. — And  "Turquoisctte." 

Duroux. — And  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  What 
kind  of  a  wife  do  you  want? 

De  Nisse. — The  Muse. 

Duroux. — Rats!  Don't  you  know  that  the 
Muse  gets  to  be  a  dreadful  bore  if  you  keep 
steady  company  with  her? 

De  Nisse  (is  not  listening.  Sadly,  bitterly, 
despairingly). — I  should  have  no  objection,  I  admit, 
to  a  being  who  would  have  sat  for  hours  oppo- 
site me,  looking  at  me  in  silence,  with  her  eyes 
gazing  into  mine,  her  finger  raised  like  a  sibyl, 
or  one  who  by  a  furtive  electric  pressing  of  her 
tiny  foot  would  have  sent  her  soul  into  mine, 
one  with  whom  I  could  have  talked  without  re- 
striction of  the  moon,  of  Sirius,  of  the  Gemini, 
one  who  would  have  wept  every  time  a  dead  leaf 
fell,  one  who  would  have  fainted  at  the  divine 
odor  of  syringa  blossoms — gnashing  her  teeth. 

Duroux. — Well,  well!    What  else? 

De  Nisse.— Oh,  lots  of  things!    I  con't  tell  all 


By  Henri  Lavedan 
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she  should  have  been — the  wife  dreamed  of  in 
my  dreams! 

Duroux. — Yes,  you  should  have  had  one  made 
to  measure  under  your  supervision. 

Dc  Nisse. — And  yet  I'm  not  hard  to  please. 
I'm  unlucky,  that's  all. 

Duroux. — Come,  now!  Don't  get  maudlin. 
So  Mme.  de  Nisse  docs  answer  these — these 
modest  requirements! 

De  Nisse  (raising  his  eyes  and  his  hands). — 
No  sarcasm,  please.  She's — oh,  she's  nothing!' 
I  can't  describe  her. 

Duroux. — A  bourgeoise? 

De  Nisse. — Less  than  that.  A  bourgeoise  may 
have  the  gracious  breadth  of  a  Chardin.  There 
is  poetry  in  a  boiling  pot — 

Duroux. — At  least  they  begin  with  the  same 
letter. 

De  Nisse. — Yes.  I  tell  you  my  wife  is  nothing, 
less  than  nothing.  She's  a  subnothing.  She 
doesn't  understand. 

Duroux. — Does  she  try  to? 

Dc  Nisse. — No.  What  good  would  it  do  if  she 
did?    She  couldn't. 

Duroux. — No,  I  suppose  not. 

De  Nisse. — Well,  then?  I  don't  blame  her,  but 
I  suffer  and  my  soul  is  seared.  She's  frivolous, 
inconsistent,  insignificant.    She's  poor  in  ideas. 

Duroux. — When  she's  decollete  she's  certainly 
rich  in  views. 

Dc  Nisse. — Yes,  the  exterior  is  agreeable,  but 
the  soul  doesn't  harmonize.  She  has  scarcely  ear 
enough  to  distinguish  prose  from  verse.  Her 
little  mind  can  do  nothing  itself  but  with  the  care 
of  my  health,  the  management  of  the  house. 
She  can  talk  only  of  indifferent  things,  of  the 
servants,  of  her  birds,  of  her  family..  I'm  going 
to  make  you  an  awful  confession.  My  poetry 
puts  her  to  sleep! 

Duroux. — Oh ! 

De  Nisse. — She  has  no  love  for  my  art. 

Duroux. — But  she  loves  you. 

De  Nisse. — Of  course;  but  I'd  rather  have  a 
nose  she  didn't  like  and  have  her  appreciate  my 
talent. 

Duroux. — In  that  case  she  never  would  have 
married  you. 

De  Nisse. — Yes,  she  would.    But  in  place  of 


foolishly  loving  me  for  my  sea-green  eyes,  the 
Cupitl's  bow  of  my  smile,  or  the  romantic  non- 
chalance of  my  expression,  she  would  have  chosen 
me  for  weightier  and  loftier  reasons,  she  would 
have  been  truly  the  sister  of  my  thought.  Yes, 
I  was  thinking  it  all  over  when  you  came  in  a 
moment  ago.  I  am  alone  in  life,  on  a  solitary 
rock,  with  a  beautiful  low-browed  Eve  at  my 
side.  Pity  me,  my  friend,  pity  me. 
Duroux. — No. 

De  Nisse. — There  you  are!  Selfish  and  pitiless! 
Because  you've  fared  well,  because  you  had  the 
good  luck  to  get  hold  of  the  ideal  woman,  the 
ideal  of  the  artist  and  the  thinker — 

Duroux. — That's  enough!    Do  you  want  her? 

De  Nisse. — -What! 

Duroux. — Yes!  Who  wants  her?  I  won't  sell 
her.  I'll  give  her  away,  for  nothing.  The  ideal 
of  the  thinker.  It's  plain  enough  that  you  don't 
know  her.    I've  got  her.    Well — 

De  Nisse. — But  you're  not  a  thinker,  old 
fellow. 

Duroux. — I  should  hope  not!  I't  nothing  but 
an  unpretentious  fellow  living  on  a  little  annuity 
and  proud  of  it.    That's  good  enough  for  me. 

Dc  Nisse. — Yes,  that's  right.  You  bear  the 
name  of  a  famous  woman  who  has  glory  enough 
for  two. 

Duroux. — For  two?  Ten!  For  a  whole  neigh- 
borhood! 

De  Nisse. — All  France  has  read  her  beautiful 
stories,  so  audacious,  so  vital,  so  exhaustive. 

Duroux. — I'm  the  one  that's  exhausted. 

Dc  Nisse. — Don't  get  vulgar.  You're  more  for- 
tunate than  I  am,  you  know  you  are. 

Duroux. — Am  I?  The  husband  of  a  she-writer 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  have  a  little  talent!' 
Wliy,  it's  the  lowest  of  social  positions!  Our  bed- 
room is  crammed  with  papers  and  books.  You 
can't  find  room  in  the  chairs  to  sit  down,  and  I 
find  penholders  in  the  bed.  The  ink  flows  in 
torrents  over  the  carpet  and  my  wife's  fingers. 
She  never  talks  of  anything  but  human  docu- 
ments, states  of  soul,  the  scapel  and  anguish; 
and  at  table,  in  place  of  a  nice  little  well-done 
lamb  cutlet,  I'm  served  slices  of  real  life,  bloody 
and  sickening. 

(Continued  on  Page  IS) 
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I  HAVE  A  LITTLE  CHILD 

I  have  a  little  child! — who  have  sorrowed 
That  life's  chief  blessing  should  have  passed 
me  by. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  blue  of  God's  clear  heaven, 
I  heard  its  cry. 

Tuned     to     distress,     my     heart     stood  still, 
awaiting 

Her  who    should    soothe    the    babe  to  laugh 
instead. 

But   some   one    said,   "We   have   no    power  to 
soothe  it. 
And  she  is  dead! 

Besides  the  mother-hunger  it  is  starving 
For  milk  to  nourish  it,  for  bread  to  eat. 

Cold  arc  its  little  limbs  so  thinly  covered. 
Bare  are  its  feet. 

"Barren  the  land  since  war  swept  through  and 
round  it. 

Empty  the  granaries  till  next  year's  prime. 
And  the  Grim  Reaper  gathers  his  rich  harvest' 
Before  his  time." 

It  cries  for  bread?    My  table  here  is  laden. 
Here's  milk   and    bread — take    this,  and  this, 
and  this! 

And  pay?    Ah,  no,  save  on  some  glad  tomorrow. 
Its  feet  to  kiss. 

And  if  'tis  given  me,  through  God's  great  bounty, 
To  thwart  that  Reaper  for  a  little  space. 

To  clothe  the  limbs,  to  bring  back  smiles  and 
color 
To  the  wan  face. 

May  I  not  feci — though  it  be  poor  pretending—' 
A  little  of  that  mother-love  divine. 

And  think,  as  tears  once  more  give  place  to 
laughter, 
The  child  is  mine? 

What  matters  it  that  one  has  missed  the  heaven 
Of  small  head  lying  on  one's  breast? 

Of  slender  body  at  one's  tired  knee  leaning, 
One's  hand  caressed? 

It  is  not  much  that  he  shall  grow  to  manhood 
Who  else  were  numbered  with  the  war's  pale 
dead. 

Simply  because  from  plenteous  store  I  offered 
Of  milk  and  bread? 

To  know  that  there  is  saved  for  great  tomorrows 
A  man  who  may  stand  firm  for  truth  and  right, 

May  be  the  one  lead  a  groping  people 
Toward  the  light? 
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Somewhere  in  distant  lands  a  child  is  happy, 
And  growing  happier  with  its  every  breath. 

My  child,  whom,  through  God's  gracious  bounty, 
I  saved  from  death. 

— E.  A.  Watson  Hyde  in  N.  Y.  Times. 


Equality  of  the  Sexes  in  Iowa 

The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of 
Iowa  has  became  interested  in  sex  equality,  a 
fact  for  which  it  deserves  due  credit.  Appropri- 
ate sentiments  are  being  drafted  in  legal  form, 
and  will  be  presented  for  the  approval  of  the 
legislature.     Should   the   bill   go   through,  the 
single  standard  of  morals  will  obtain  in  Iowa, 
and  doubtless  be  a  boon  for  the  state.    The  ques- 
tion arises,  though,  can  the  thing  be  done?  The 
law,  of  course,  will  step  in  and  declare  equal 
punishment  for    man    and  woman.    That's  the 
meaning  of   it — punishment.     There   are  some 
who  believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  that  the  single 
standard  signifieth  equal  laxity  of  morals,  giving 
the  fair  sex  all  the  benefits  of  the  law  (and  of 
the  doubt)  hitherto  enjoyed  so  extensively  by 
the  male  citizen.    This  appears  fair  enough.  But 
now  we  have  innovators  who  calmly  tell  us  that 
the  single  standard  means  a  tightening  up  and 
astringency  of  the  moral  market,  making  men 
as  virtuous  as  women.     It  is  an  application  of 
the  "Id  proverb,  "Sause  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for   the  gander,"   while  most  of  us  have  been 
thinking  all  along  that  a  vice-versa  effect  was 
intencdd;  that  is  to  say:  it  was  about  time  that 
the  goose  demand  the  gander  sauce.    A  goose 
if  she  wouldn't.    This  is  the  general  acceptation; 
and  it  must  be  the  same  in  Iowa;  otherwise  they 
wouldn't  have  to  draft  a  law  to  counteract  it.  If 
women  wish  to  be  as  free  as  men,  it  as  their 
sweet  privilege;  hut  when  they  say  that  men  shall 
endure  all  the  old  restrictions  of  women,  why 
then,  it  seems  that  man's  example  has  been  set 
in  vain.    The  prime  circumstance  of  the  single- 
standard   laws   is   to  punish   him   who   visits  a 
house  of  prostitution.    He  is  as  guilty  as  the 
woman.    There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  view, 
except  when  we  reflect  that  society  sometimes 
penalizes  the  man  only,  as  under  the  white  slave 
statute.    It  is  a  complex  situation.    If  the  spider- 
lady  lures  a  man-fly   to   her  web,  contrary  to 
the  police  laws,  she  is  fined  or  imprisoned,  while 
he  is  allowed  the  freedom    of    the  city  again. 
But  if  the  spider  coax  the  fly  to  travel  with 
her  into  another  state,  then  he  is  considered  the 
guilty  one,  and  may  have  to  dwell  in  a  federal 
penitentiary  for  a  spell.    All  this  brings  chaos 
to  the  sex  question,  and  the  only  way  man  can 
evade  it  is  to  behave  himself;  a  simple  propo- 
sition, pedantically  considered,  yet  one  that  docs 
not  work  out  well  in  actual  practice.    The  pas- 
sions of  mankind  have  been  a  more  or  less  dis- 
turbing clement  to  civil  government  for  some 
time.     It  is  not  likely  that  the  woman  of  Iowa 
will  solve  the  problem,  though,  true  enough,  Iowa 
may  be  as  good  an  experimental  station  as  could 
be  found.     It  has  a  fine,  open-air  situation,  is 
centrally  located  for  the  attraction  of  tourists, 
and  any  improvement  there  should  be  widely  felt, 
since  we  have  been  told  that  a  large  part  of 
Los  .'Xngcles'  population  comes  from  that  state. 


Novelty  in  New  York  Subways 

New  York  now  has  subway  trains  wherein  a 
single  conductor  can  open  and  close  the  doors 
of  all  the  cars  by  the  operation  of  an  electric 
lever.  As  we  remember  the  subway  system  there,' 
we  doubt  that  the  new  apparatus  will  do  all  tlic 


work  of  the  old.  One  conductor  could  hardly 
work  in  sympathy  with  the  station  guard  who  packs 
in  the  populace  during  rush  hours.  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  this  oppressor  of  the  poor  and  rich 
alike  to  shout  at  the  in-flowing  passengers  and 
encourage  them  to  distribute  themselves  as  com- 
pactly as  possible.  When  this  was  accomplished 
there  would  be  about  a  dozen  persons  struggling 
to  get  in  at  the  door.  The  guard  would  brace 
himself  against  the  backs  of  these  insurgents,  de- 
claim loudly  against  those  in  front,  and,  by  a 
scries  of  magnificent  (or.  one  might  technically 
say,  Herculean)  efforts,  manage  to  stow  the  out- 
siders witliin  the  car.  Then  he  would  slide  the 
door.  Sometimes  there  would  be  a  coat-tail 
sticking  out,  and  he  would  notify  the  owner  in 
no  uncertain  terms.  He  seemed  so  excited  about 
it  that  you  almost  expected  that  he  would  rip 
it  ofiF.  All  in  all,  he  was  efficiency  personified, 
and  he  toiled  with  an  enthusiasm  that  could  only 
suffer  loss  by  collaboration  with  a  conductor  at 
the  end  of  the  train.  New  York  City  may  be 
progressive  in  the  matter  of  public-service  inven- 
tions; but  it  can  never  invent  anything  to  take 
the  place  of  the  subway  guard. 

Psycho-Analysis  vs.  House-Work 

We  have  official  word  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
that  woman,  lovely  woman,  is  losing  interest  in 
dust-pans,  frying-pans  and  all  sorts  of  household 
implements  that  make  the  face  dusty  and  the 
hair  straggly.  This  circumnavigator  of  modern 
social  customs  is  none  other  than  Robert  Living- 
ston, in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  employment  bureau 
on  the  Potomac.  We  fancy  that  there  will  be 
an  awful  rumpus  on  the  Potomac  when  he  gets 
home  tonight  (tonight  is  just  as  good  as  any 
other).  Of  course,  it  does  not  matter  to  us 
whether  Mrs.  Livingston  be  an  old-fashioned  or 
a   new-fangled   woman!   but   in   a   case   of  this 
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kind,  if  the  lacly  would  tap  him  on  the  head  with 
a  rolling-pin,  her  act  would  serve  as  an  illus- 
trious example  to  the  country  that  there  are  still 
some  conservative  women,  who  can  handle 
kitchen  utensils  as  gracefully  as  their  grand- 
mothers. Livingston  declares  that  women  are 
now  taking  to  stenography,  politics,  interior 
decorating  and  everything.  There  is  also  a  spe- 
cial rush  for  psycho-analysis,  a  very  useful  occu- 
pation, a  highly  remunerative  one,  and  yet  one — 
no  one  knows  just  why — that  is  destructive  of 
home  life.  We  take  it  that  the  gentleman,  in  his 
reference  to  |iots  and  pans,  is  speaking  particu- 
larly of  that  part  of  the  population  which  comes 
within  his  purview  as  head  of  the  employment 
bureau.  At  that,  he  may  be  in  a  position  to  know 
that  home  life  is  changing  for  a  large  part  of 
the  American  people.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
he  feels  sad  about  it,  or  else  he  would  remain 
silent.  Or  again,  he  may  have  no  particular  sen- 
timent on  the  subject  but  merely  opines  that  the 
people  at  large  should  be  informed  of  what  is 
happening.  Of  course,  when  an  honest  working- 
man  comes  home  and  finds  no  dinner  ready,  be- 
cause his  wife  and  daughter  arc  off  somewhere 
studying  or  practicing  psycho-analysis,  he  does 
not  have  to  be  informed  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
that  home  life  is  undergoing  a  change.  At  the 
same  time,  it  might  be  consoling  to  be  told 
that  other  households  are  affected  by  the  same 
current  of  events.  A  large  part  of  women's  time 
is  now  devoted  to  politics.  At  first  it  was' 
thou.glit  that  female  suffrage  would  merely  cause 
her  to  vote  every  two  years,  and  that  she  would 
have  quite  some  leisure  between  times.  It  comes 
to  pass,  though,  that  \'\oman's  idea  of  politics 
demands  prolonged  study  of  national  and  mu- 
nicipal affairs,  instead  of  following  man's  way 
of  voting  intuitively  or  traditionally.  Interested 
in  municipal  affairs,  she  spends  considerable  time 
on  committees  drafting  resolutions,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  mayor  and  the  supervisors  and 
various  boards  that  their  duties  must  and  shall 
be  fulfdled.  It  is  patent  that  such  a  course  is  far 
more  beneficial  to  the  country  than  sweeping  and 
dusting  could  be.  As  for  cooking — well,  most 
people  nowadays  are  on  a  diet,  anyway,  and 
our  forefathers  ate  more  than  was  good  for  them. 
In  those  days  it  was  the  proper  thing  for  milady 
to  say  that  she  loved  housework.  Maybe  she 
loved  it.  Maybe  she  did  not  know  what  else  to 
say.  However,  she  now  has  something  else  to 
say,  and,  from  all  accounts,  she  says  it. 


Pneumonia  Precaution 

The  New  York  health  commissioner  warns  the 
public  that  both  influenza  and  pneumonia  are 
hand  conveyed,  so  he  urges  the  precautionary 
measure  of  frequent  washing  of  the  hands.  He 
says  that  the  simple  washing  of  hands,  face  and 
nostrils  upon  returning  from  outdoors  may  save 
many  a  life.  He  urges  owners  of  factories,  heads 
of  offices  and  car  conductors  to  keep  windows 
open  night  and  day  to  insure  proper  ventilation, 
employing  devices  for  breaking  air  currents  when 
necessary.  He  asserts  that  no  one  has  the  right 
to  occupy  rooms  to  which  fresh  outside  air  has 
not  free  access. 


Seventh  Day  Adventists  and  Blue  Sunday 

The  absurd  blue  law  regulations  are  confront- 
ing opposition  by  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists, 
who  assert  that  their  right  as  American  citizens  to 
follow  their  own  belief,  which  does  not  include 
the  recognition  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  is  in 
jeopardy.  A  conference  committee  of  Adventists 
adopted  a  memorial  to  send  to  Congress.  It 
recites  that  the  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state  arc  necessary  to  a  country's  well  being; 
that  failure  in  this  respect  must  cause  religious 
persecution.  Sabbath  keeping  is  not  a  civil  but 
a  religious  duty  and  Congress  therefore  has  noth- 


ing whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  its  ob- 
servance. Only  those  whose  hearts  God  has 
changed  can  truly  keep  a  holy  sabbath.  As  no 
legislation  by  Congress  can  change  the  human 
heart,  to  make  citizens  perform  a  religious  act 
when  they  are  not  reli,gious  is  to  enforce  hy- 
pocrisy by  law.  Honest  labor  is  no  more  uncivil 
on  Sunday  than  on  Mondoy.  It  is  only  religious 
prejudices  which  are  disturbed  by  labor  on  this 
day  more  than  on  other  days.  But  bolstering 
some  theologian  dogma  or  protecting  religious 
prejudices  is  not  the  business  of  Congress,"  the 
petition  continues. 

Tlie  Adventists  are  good,  law-abiding  people. 
They  pcrsue  their  own  way  of  belief  and  no  one 
interferes  because  they  keep  their  sabbath  on 
Saturday.  The  Jews  consecrate  Saturday  to  their 
religious  observances  if  they  wish  to  do  so  and 
no  one  insists  if  they  don't.  Why  should  Con- 
gress busy  itself  with  legislation  to  make  the 
American  people  miserable  one  day  in  the  week? 
Our  population  goes  to  church  in  creditable  num- 
bers— the  clergy  do  not  complain  that  they  have 
no  one  to  preach  to.  Why  can't  we  do  as  we 
please  after  church? 

Put  Us  in  the  Park 

Perhaps  Congress  would  drive  all  San  Fran- 
ciscans out  into  the  open  on  Sunday?  Nice  for 
auto  owners,  who  would  probably  go  anyway 
without  Congress'  orders.  But  what  if  one  has 
to  ride  in  street  cars?  If  there  is  any  form  of 
municipal  discomfort  equal  to  being  thrust  out 
to  Golden  Gate  Park  on  Sunday  in  the  unsanitary 
street  cars  and  then  crushed  in  home  again  with 
tired  mothers,  bored  fathers  and  peevish  children. 
Spectator  is  unaware  of  its  existence.  Being 
driven  into  a  state  of  mind  conducive  to  chronic 
bad  temper  is  not  the  way  to  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath  day.  Besides  the  conductors,  gripmen, 
etc.,  would  have  to  work  just  as  if  it  were  not 
the  sabbath.  Maybe  Congress  won't  allow  street 
cars  to  run — then  chauffeurs  would  have  to  work 
or  else  we  would  all  liave  to  walk  or  take  to 
bicycles. 

Some  people  won't  or  can't  walk,  nor  wheel; 
if  there  i'^n't   any  place   to  go  they  might  stay 


in  bed  all  day  which  would  be  conducive  to  sloth 
— a  most  unchristian  sin,  worse  than  playing  golf 
or  doing  housework  for  Sunday  exercise,  or  go- 
ing to  a  lecture  or  the  theater  for  mental  repose 
and  stimulus. 

Congress  might  prescribe  a  course  of  Sunday 
reading  of  the  Congressional  Record  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  U.  S.  A.  But  there  again  would  arise 
objection  from  the  tax-payers,  who  would  have 
to  pay  for  paper,  ink,  printing  and  postofifice 
distribution. 


Sick  and  Insane  Soldiers  Increase 

Beautiful  as  the  idea  is  for  the  United  States 
to  help  the  poor  children  of  Europe  to  become 
strong  members  of  the  human  family,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  pressing  need  of  caring 
for  our  own  ex-service  men  who  are  incapacitated 
to  take  care  of  themselves  by  reason  of  the  war. 
In  illuminating  study  of  this  condition  appeared 
lately  in  the  N.  Y.  Times  and  should  be  carefully 
considered  by  the  American  people. 

We  see  little  of  the  legless,  armless  and  other- 
wise disfigured  veterans  of  the  late  war.  But 
they  exist,  nevertheless.  Our  eyes  are  spared  the 
sorrowful  sight  of  the  results  of  their  heroism. 
But  let  us  provide  for  their  care  and  comfort  that 
our  national  conscience  may  be  easy.  The  article 
is  as  follows: 

More  Hospitals  Needed 

Surgeon-General  Cummings  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  states 
that  at  the  present  time  sick  and  insane  men 
whose  afflictions  can  be  charged  to  their  service 
to  their  country  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
about  1(X)0  per  month,  and  owing  to  inadequate 
permanent  hospital  accommodations,  great  num- 
bers of  them  are  of  necessity  being  cared  for  in 
structures  that  are  described  as  "flimsy  and  in- 
flammable." 

Surgeon  General  Cummings  does  not  look  for 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  men  who  are  now 
or  will  hereafter  be  entitled  to  treatment  before 
1927,  or  possibly  1929.  The  letter  was  read  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Ashurst,  and  is  as  follows: 
"Dear  Senator  .'\shurst: 
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"I  wish  to  invite  your  altriition  Ui  the  fact 
that  since  June  2,  192(),  the  date  on  which  thr 
France  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  provide  medical,  surgical,  and  hos- 
pital services  and  supplies  for  discharged  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  army  and  navy  nurses,  and  fov 
other  purposes  was  favorably  reported,  the  num- 
ber of  patients  has  increased  from  17,445  to  22,292 
for  the  week  ending  January  1,  1921. 

"In  the  week  ended  January  1,  1921,  there  were 
in  hospitals  operated  by  the  public  health  ser- 
vice 12,511  patients  and  in  hospitals  under  con- 
tract with  the  public  health  service  9781.  Of  this 
number  19,019  were  patients  of  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  Bureau.  It  is  understood  that  there 
were  approximately  3000  patients  in  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Bureau  in  hospitals  operated  by 
the  National  Home  of  Disabled  Volunteer  Sol- 
diers, and  in  army  and  navy  hospitals. 

"It  is  understood  that  when  the  soldiers'  homes 
are  remodeled  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  requiring  hos- 
pital care,  they  will  be  able  to  accommodate  ap- 
proximately 6000  patients.  The  use  of  beds  in 
army  and  navy  hospitals  is  not  considered  advis- 
able except  as  a  temporary  expedient.  On  this 
account  beds  in  these  institutions  should  be  left 
out  of  consideration  in  planning  for  the  perma- 
nent care  of  ex-service  men  and  women. 

"An  analysis  of  the  19,019  War  Risk  Insurance 
patients  in  hospitals  of  the  public  health  service 
for  the  week  ended  January  1,  1921,  shows  that 
they  were  distributed  according  to  disease  as 
follows:  Tuberculosis,  7586;  neuro-psychiatric, 
5680;  general  medical  and  surgical,  5743;  total, 
19,019. 

"The  most  pressing  need  is  for  tuberculoris 
and  neuro-psychatric  patients. 

"For  tuberculosis  patients  there  are  7431  beds 
in  hospitals  operated  by  the  public  health  ser- 
vice and  1000  beds  in  the  Soldiers'  Home  at 
Johnson  City,  Tcnn.  Of  the  number  now  in 
public  health  service  hospitals  approximately 
5251  are  not  satisfactory  and  should  be  replaccci 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  because  they  are 
in  flimsy  and  inflammable  structures  or  in  leased 
institutions,  etc. 

"For  ncuro-psychiatric  patients  there  are  2500 
beds  in  institutions  operated  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  1000  beds  in  the  Soldiers'  Home  at 
Marion,  Ind.  Of  the  2500  beds  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  475  are  in  leased  institutions,  and 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  leases  arc  not  to 
be  counted  upon  in  the  permanent  hospital  pro- 
gram. 

"For  general  medical  and  surgical  patients 
there  are  9948  beds  in  institutions  either  operated 
by  or  to  be  ac(|uircd  by  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice. Of  this  number  4621  are  not  satisfactory 
and  should  be  replaced  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date.  The  reason  for  the  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions is  that  they  are  in  flimsy  and  inflammable 
structures  or  in  leased  institutions  where  the 
leases  expire  at  certain  periods  after  the  declara- 
tion of  peace. 
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on  this  continent  in  one  hour 


10,000  More  Beds  Needed 

".Xftcr  careful  consideration  of  (1)  the  number 
of  war  risk  insurance  patients  in  hospitals,  (2) 
the  present  government  hospital  facilities,  (3)  the 
necessity  of  replacing  some  of  the  undesirable 
hospitals,  (4)  the  increase  in  the  number  of  war 
risk  insurance  patients  within  the  past  twenty 
months  and  (5)  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  ex-soldier  population,  it  is  found  that  there 
is  urgent  need  for  4800  additional  beds  for  tuber- 
culosis patients,  45(X)  additional  beds  for  insane 
patients  and  900  additional  beds  for  general  medi- 
cal and   surgical  patients. 

"In  round  numbers  10,000  beds  are  urgently 
needed,  of  which  the  beds  for  tuberculosis  and' 
neuro-psychiatric  patients  arc  of  the  greatest  ur- 
gency. These  additional  beds  will  serve  only  to 
meet  the  expected  within  the  present  fiscal  year. 

"At  the  estimated  cost  of  $3000  per  bed,  10,- 
(XX)  beds  urgently  needed  would  require  an  ap- 
propriation of  $30,000,000.  The  amount  author- 
ized by  Senate  bill  4357  ($29,530,000)  is  approxi- 
mately correct.  From  the  best  advice  obtain- 
able it  is  not  believed  that  the  estimate  of  $3000 
per  bed  for  hospital  construction  is  excessive. 
Indeed,  unless  there  is  a  further  decline  in  the 
cost  of  material  and  lobor,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  estimated  cost  would  be  sufficient. 

"H.  S.  CUM  MINGS, 
"Surgeon  Gecnral." 


Oflf  Again — Dunnigan! 

"I  see  by  the  papers  that  our  clerk  of  the  su- 
pervisors is  once  more  rolling  luxuriously  on  an 
outing  to  Washington,  D.  C ,  at  the  city's  ex- 
pense" is  the  newest  joke  at  the  City  Hall. 

Ever  so  often  the  clerk,  Mr.  Dunnigan,  is 
invested  with  the  right  of  emissary  extraordinary 
from  our  burg  to  the  capital  to  press  some  of 
our  needs.  This  time,  one  of  his  petitions  is 
for  the  restoration  by  the  federal  government  to 
San  Francisco  of  the  Sailors'  Home.  The  old 
building  is  crumbling  on  an  eminence  down  by 
the  water  front.  The  old  building  is  a  fire  trap 
and  said  to  be  none  too  safe  for  human  habita- 
tion, but  the  site  is  a  perfectly  good  site  and 
we  really  ought  to  have  it.  But  why  send  the 
clerk  of  the  supervisors  to  tell  Washington  about 
it?  Does  not  Julius  Kahn  represent  us  and  is 
he  not  always  eager  about  our  interests,  zealous 
and  untiring  in  guarding  and  obtaining  them? 
If  the  Sailors'  Home  is  restored  to  us,  it  should' 
be  wrecked  at  once  and  some  class  A  building- 
erected  in  its  stead.  The  sailors  deserve  a  sub- 
stantial, fire-proof  home  or  two  in  every  sea- 
port, whether  at  the  expense  of  said  sea-port 
or  the  federal  government.  The  city's  idea  is 
that  the  federal  government  should  get  ofif  our 
lot  and  build  a  home  for  sailors  on  government 
land.  It  is  a  matter,  it  would  seem,  between 
Washington  and  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors— let  them  settle  it  between  themselves. 

But  the  irritating  thorn  in  the  nearly  callouscu 
side  of  tax-payers  is:  If  John  S.  Dunnigan,  politi- 
cally appointed  clerk  of  the  supervisors,  is  a 
necessity,  how,  during  his  absence  to  Washing- 
ton obtains  the  steering  of  our  ship  of  state?  The 
"first  chief  assistant  clerk"  appears  amply  able 
to  guide  that  craft  through  the  routine  cruise 
distinctive  of  this  department,  and,  so  far,  no  im- 
passable shoals  have  been  encountered.  Of  course 
laymen  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  if,  a  situ- 
ation bristling  with  legislative  intricacies  arising, 
s.  o.  s.'s  are  not  forthwith  dispatched  to  the  par- 
liamentarian fountain  head  meanwhile  vacation- 
ing in  Washington.  But,  if  such  action  obtains, 
vain  then  are  the  pompous  titles  and  incongruous 
the  all-sufficient  salaries  enjoyed  by  his  under- 
studies. 

However,  interminable  is  conjecture  when  one 
explores  in  political  jungles;  the  tall  woods  hide 


alike  the  sloth  and  ihe  busy  ant;  but  rash  indeed 
is  he  who,  though  fortified  with  armour  of  justi- 
fiable criticism  and  having  on  him  breastplates 
of  incontrovertable  facts,  ventures  into  this  laby- 
rinth seeking  to  reform.  We  may  deal  only  in 
surmises  and  that  is  if  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
supervisors  can  so  well  be  spared  from  his  duties 
for  long  and  expensive  jaunts,  why  have  him 
and  his  salary  at  all? 


Habitual  Criminals  and  Society 

Students  of  sociology  are  nowadays  giving  much 
thought  to  the  incorrigible  criminal  who  is  riding 
on  the  crest  of  the  crime  wave  now  threatening 
to  deluge  the  country.  The  Portland  Spectator 
comes  out  straight  from  the  shoulder  advocating 
death  for  all  such  unfortunates — "the  habitual, 
ingrained,  irreclaimable:  in  short  the  recidivist." 
The  discussing  continues: 

"The  governor  says  these  malefactors  should  be 
imprisoned  for  life,  as  they  would  then  cease  to 
be  a  menace  to  society.  Unhappily,  they  would 
not.  If  life-termers  accepted  their  sentence  with 
chastened  spirit,  that  would  be  indisputable  evi- 
dence that  they  are  susceptible  to  reform;  to  im- 
prison sucTi  persons  for  life  would,  indeed,  be 
cruel  and  inhuman.  The  criminals  on  whom 
Governor  Olcott  would  impose  life  sentence 
would  not  cease  to  be  a  menace  to  society  merely 
because  they  are  behind  prison  bars.  The  oppor- 
tunities they  had  for  displaying  their  incorrigible 
natures  while  outmates  would  be  restricted,  but 
would  not  be  lacking  to  them  as  inmates  of  the 
penitentiary.  Such  a  menace  would  they  continue 
to  be  to  society,  that  society  would  have  to  pro- 
vide steel  cages,  high  walls,  and  guards  armed 
with  rifles,  to  hold  them  safe  and  protect  itself 
from  them. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


26th  Consecutive  Quarterly  Dividend 

on  First  Preferred  Stock 
"T*  H  E  regular  dividend,  for  the 
three  months  ending  January 
31st,  1921,  of  $1.50  per  share,  upon 
the  full-paid  First  Preferred  Capital 
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on  February  15th,  1921,  to  share- 
holders of  record  at  the  end  of  the 
quarterly  period.  Checks  will  be 
mailed  in  time  to  reach  stockholders 
on  the  date  they  are  payable. 
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"Why  should  society  (.-xposc  itself  to  tlu-  attacks 
or  burden  itself  with  the  life-long  care  and  sup- 
port of  the  incorrigibles?  To  prevent  the  irre- 
claimable criminals  from  murdering  their  guards, 
breaking  out  of  prison,  and  running  amuck  costs 
more  than  the  upkeep  of  a  normal  school.  Why 
continue  to  bear  that  burden  of  expense?  When 
a  man  lias  proven  himself  a  violent,  indurated,  ir- 
reclaimable enemy  of  society,  society  should  put 
him  to  death,  in  as  painless  and  lumianc  a  man- 
ner as  possible." 


Dog  Idiosyncrasy 

Do  you  believe  a  dog  reflects  its  owner's  dis- 
position? 

Maybe  you  have  never  thought  about  tlie  sub- 
ject, but  call  to  mind  people  you  know  who 
own  dogs,  and  compare  the  disposition  of  the 
dog  with  that  of  the  master. 

The  dog  that  belongs  to  the  bachelor  girl  (in 
years  past  known  as  an  old  maid).  Old  maids 
are  generally  supposed  to  love  only  cats, — nice, 
purring,  well-fed  cats — but  sometimes  an  old 
maid  will  love  a  dog  that,  it  is  highly  probable, 
will  be  a  sedate,  quiet,  almost  stately  kind  of 
dog,  or  it  will  be  a  snippy  little  poodle. 

The  retired  business  man,  who  has  leisure  and 
money.  Also  he  sometimes  has  the  gout  and  a 
grouch,  also  he  may  fancy  a  fo.x  terrier.  Now 
while  the  fo.x  terrier  does  not  snap  or  snarl,  he 
austerely  desires  to  be  let  alone. 

Then  there  is  the  kind  of  dog  that  has  a  kind 
gentleman  for  a  master  like  the  dog,  "Buck,"  in 
Jack  London's  "Call  of  the  Wild."  He  reflected 
the  grace  of  a  country  gentleman  while  he  was 
on  the  ranch  and  under  the  gentleman's  influence, 
but  when  his  position  in  life  was  changed  and  he 
was  placed  with  dififercnt  characters,  he  reflected 
their  cruel,  brutal  dispositions  until  he  met  his 
savior  and  then,  "for  the  love  of  a  man,"  his 
character  changed,  and  although  he  was  free  and 
wild,  he  was  faithful  to  one  loving  disposition. 

There  is  the  dog  that  has  no  owner  until 
the  public  pound  owns  him.  He  slinks  around 
as  if  expecting  to  have  a  tin  can  tied  to  his  tail 
any  minute,  fearing  yet  daring  to  look  you  in 
the  face.    He  shows  what  kind  of  life  he  has  had. 

The  dog  that  is  chained  to  a  dog-house  to 
make  him  ferocious  and  watchful  if  he  is  turned 
loose  will  race  into  the  street  and  attack  in- 
offensive children  or  any  animate  object  thai 
obstructs  his  pathway  usually  belongs  to  one  who 
violates  or  would  like  to  violate  the  laws  of  the 
land.  This  type  of  dog  owner  can  train  such 
type  of  dog  to  perfection. 

Then  there  is  the  lovable  kind  of  dog;  his 
whole  body  wriggles  and  twists  and  fairly  radi- 
ates love.  As  a  rule,  this  sort  of  dog  is  con- 
sidered utterly  useless  by  everyone  except  liis 

Get  the  Best  and  Save  the  Most 


master,  because  he  is  so  playful,  and  most  of  all, 
he  doesn't  like  to  mind. 

Do  not  scorn  him  when  he  comes  to  you 
and  implores  a  loving  pat;  he  cannot  help  doing 
so  because  the  master  who  trained  him  had  a 
loving  disposition.  You  will  understand  when 
you  know  he  is  only  the  children's  dog. 


American  Dye  Stuffs 

The  American  dye  industry  started  under  ad- 
verse conditions.  Before  the  war  German  pro- 
ducers had  almost  a  world  monopoly.  Their 
processes  were  a  manufacturing  secret.  The 
Allied  blocade  threw  tsc  United  States  on  its 
own  resources.  Dyes  had  to  be  made  here 
and  the  government  encouraged  local  enterprise 
to  make  them. 

The  necessities  of  the  war  put  our  dye  in- 
dustries on  its  feet.  Its  product  has  steadily 
improved  in  (juality  as  well  in  quantity.  The 
Tariff  Commission  reports  that  the  output  of  1919 
was  38  per  cent  greater  than  our  pre-war  im- 
portations. There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
production  of  the  higher  class  grades,  and  in 
some  grades  the  manufacturers  have  not  only 
supplied  the  home  market  but  made  considerable 
exports  to  China  and  Japan. 

Congress  has  protected  the  dye  industry 
against  foreign  competition,  thus  serving  a  na- 
tional interest.  The  policy  of  protection  has 
worked  admirably.  It  should  be  continued  and 
extended  if  necessary,  after  peace  with  Germany 
is  signed,  in  order  to  forestall  any  German  effort" 
to  crush  out  this  new  American  industry  by 
a  campaign  of  dumping, — New  York  Tribune. 


Would  Be  in  Style 

Apropos  of  the  modern  fashions.  Senator  Wat- 
son told  a  story.  "A  struggling  business  man," 
he  said,  "came  home  one  evening  with  a  joyful 
countenance.  'My  poor  dear,'  he  said  to  his  wife, 
T  have  just  been  admitted  to  the  League  of 
Reconstruction  Profiteers.  Our  hard  times  are 
now  over.  At  last  you  can  have  some  decent 
dresses  '  A  steely  glitter  came  into  the  woman's 
eyes.  'No  you  don't,  Joseph,'  she  said,  "I'll 
have  just  the  same  kind  of  dresses  all  the  other 
women  arc  wearing.'  " 

First  Christmas  Observance 

It  is  said  that  Christmas  was  first  observed  in 
the  year  98  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  year 
137  that  it  was  made  a  solemn  feast.  Pope 
Telesphorus  decreed  that  it  should  be  celebrated 
by  all  Christians  in  that  yqar.  On  one  early 
Christmas  day  the  Roman  empire  Diocletian, 
hearing  that  the  Christians  assembled  in  their 
church  were  engaged  in  celebrating  the  birth  of 
Christ,  commanded  that  the  doors  of  the  church 
lie  closed  and  the  building  set  on  fire.  Tliis  was 
done  and  six  hundred  persons  lost  their  lives  in 
tlic  burning  church. 


Doffs  His  Hat,  Robs  Girl,  Escorts  Her  Home 

.•\  courtly  stranger,  who  removed  his  hat  with 
his  left  hand  while  he  presented  a  revolver  with 
right,  addressed  Jennie  Max,  Newark  ,near  her 
home  recently. 

"Do  not  be  alarmed,"  he  said.  "I  shall  merely 
trouble  you  to  hand  over  your  valuables." 

Miss  Max  said  she  was  not  alarmed,  but  had 
no  valuables.  The  stranger,  however,  spied  the 
glitter  of  a  diamond,  which  Miss  Max  values  at 
$75,  on  her  finger  and  requested  apologetically 
that  she  remove  it  and  give  it  to  him.     She  did. 

"Now,"  said  he,  pocketing  his  rovelver,  "I  shall 
escort  you  home.  In  these  days  every  young 
woman  should  have  an  escort." 

He  did  so  and  wished  her  a  cordial  good  night, 
when  they  reached  her  door. 


Chief  Justice  Harry  Olson  of  the  Chicago  mu- 
nicipal court  has  a  keen  wit.  Once  when  the 
great  drought  was  approaching,  a  plaintiff  with 
a  cerise  nose  was  before  Judge  Olson. 

It  was  a  weak  case,  as  full  of  holes  as  a  sieve. 
But  the  plaintiff's  attorney  was  a  suave  talker. 
"My  client,  your  honor,"  he  said  "is  a  man  of 
important  achievement;  he  is  entrusted  with  large 
affairs  by  bib  financiers.  His  position  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly responsible  one.  He  is  manager  of  a 
huge  water  works  which  supplies  several  of 
our  suburbs  with  that  most  necessary  beverage." 
Judge  Olson  surveyed  the  plaintiff  carefully. 
Yes,"  he  said,  "he  looks  like  a  man  who  could  be 
trusted  with  any  amount  of  water." 


The  late  Mayor  Gaynor  of  New  York  was 
talking  to  a  group  of  Russian  educators  about 
corrupt  voting  abolished  in  Gotham. 

"They  tell  a  story,"  said  he,  "a  story  of  the 
past,  about  a  newly  elected  official  who  was 
holding  a  reception  on  the  evening  of  his  vic- 
tory. Among  his  visitors  was  a  red-faced  man, 
with  a  fur  cap  perched  above  his  left  ear. 

"'Howdy,  boss?"  said  the  fur  cap. 

"'My  dear  sir,  good  evening,'  said  the  official. 
'And  so  you  were  one  of  my  supporters,  eh?' 

"'One?    Excuse  me,  boss;  I  was  eight.'" 
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"English  as  She  Is  Wrote" 

The  following  letter  was  sent  from  a  rural 
neighborhood  in  Ohio  to  a  machinery  house  in 
Cleveland : 

Gentlemen:  I  get  the  pump  which  i  by  from 
you,  but  why  for  gods  sake  you  doan  sen  me  no 
handle,  wats  the  use  a  pump  when  she  (loan 
have  no  handle.  1  loose  to  mc  my  customer. 
Sure  thing  you  doan  treat  me  rite.  1  rote  Ki 
days  and  my  customer  he  hollar  for  water  like 
hell  for  the  pump.  You  no  he  is  hot  summer 
now  and  the  win  lie  no  bloc  the  pump.  She  got 
no  handle  so  wat  the  hell  i  goan  to  do  witli  it. 
Doan  send  the  handle  pretty  quick  i  send  her 
back  and  i  goan  order  some  pump  from  Meyercs 
Campanie.    Goodby.    Truly  yours 


Since  i  write  i  tine  the  goddam  iiandlc  in  tin 
box.    Excuse  to  me,  please. 
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Social 

By  TANTALUS 


A  Chinese  Lowestoft  porcclainc  platter,  eight- 
eenth century,  which  once  bclonger  to  Lafayette, 
recently  sold  at  a  New  York  auction  for  $410. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Redington  of  Los  .\ngclcs  and 
her  two  sons  will  spend  a  few  weeks  at  the 
Clift  Hotel  before  proceeding  to  the  east.  They 
will  sail  in  June  for  Europe  to  spend  a  year. 

Mrs.  .Arthur  John  Owen  and  her  son.  George 
Alferitz,  leave  for  Europe  in  June.  Mr.  0%ven 
will  join  them  in  August. 


Miss  Marjorie  A.  Curtis  was  married  last  week 
in  New  York  to  Thomas  A.  Chadbourne  at  the 
Madison  avenue  residence  of  the  bride's  mother. 
The  bride  was  attired  in  fawn  crepe  de  chine 
and  wore  a  brown  hat.  The  groom's  grown  son 
was  his  best  man.  The  couple  will  spend  the 
honeymoon  in  Maimi,  Fla.,  on  the  groom's  house- 
boat, later  going  on  to  Palm  Beach. 

The  late  Dr.  Holbrook  Curtis,  the  bride's 
father,  was  the  renowned  throat  specialist,  who 
had  in  his  care  all  the  precious  throats  of  the 
Metropolitan  song  birds. 


"The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Music"  of 
Vienna  recently  sold  at  auction  in  New  York  a 
number  of  old  violins,  owing  to  the  present 
poverty  in  .Austria.  One  instrument  brought 
$900  and  several  others  under  $300.  The  total 
was  about  $8000. 


The  Mardi  Gras 

The  selection  of  Mrs.  George  Cameron  for 
publicity  director  of  the  Mardi  Gras  proved  a 
felicitous  one.  if  it  is  she  who  is  responsible  for 
the  slpendid  advertisement  given  our  pet  charity 
function.  The  appeal  to  the  feminine  heart  for 
the  honf)r  of  being  queen  of  the  night  is  a 
strong  one.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  choice 
has  been  made  by  "primary  election,"  as  it  were, 
and  the  method  bids  fair  to  add,  not  only  to 
the  proceeds  of  the  ball,  but  to  the  carnival 
spirit  which  has  never  really  been  in  evidence 
at  these  annual  events.  Owing  to  the  number 
of  queenly  candidates,  there  will  be  a  greater 
number  of  persons  interested,  for  each  queen  has 
her  own  social  set,  separate  and  distinct  from 
her  rivals'  sets.  Better  still  for  the  treasury  of 
the  Children's  Hospital,  each  candidate  has  plenty 
of  financial  backing  with  which  her  supporters 
may  purchase  votes  with  utmost  abandon. 
Whichever  lady  be  chosen  to  reign  for  the  ball, 
she  will  grace  the  occasion,  for  there  is  not 
one  among  the  group  who  could  be  called  plain 
or  uninteresting. 

Monday  night  at  the  St.  Francis  in  the  Fables 
Room  there  should  be  excitement  for  the  most 
blase.  The  would-be  queens  have  each  loyal, 
energetic,  rich  cliampions;  and  when  the  scelction 
narrows  down  to  a  choice,  the  occasion  should 
resemble  a  tense  rouge  et  noir  scene  in  Monte 
Carlo,  especially  as  Larry  Harris  is  to  watch  the 
turn  of  the  wheel.  If  one  queen's  premier  oflfers 
his  candidate's  votes  en  bloc  and  then  anothei 
follows  suit,  it  will  be  an  indication  of  the  choice 
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of  the  committee.  But  the  general  public  will 
still  have  an  opportunity  to  bid  for  the  ruler  oi 
.the  people.  For  excitement,  the  X.  Y.  Stock 
Exchange  would  be  tame  in  comparison.  Let  the 
contest  be  long  and  spirited  in  order  that  the 
crowned  queen  may  not  have  to  say,  liKe  Molly 
Seamore  in  the  "'Geisha,"  "Goodness!  How  cheap 
I  went." 

Make  the  lady  as  expensive  as  possible,  dear 
people,  that  the  little  ones  in  the  hospital  may 
be  made  strong,  straight  and  merry! 

It  is  good  to  think  that  a  throng  of  healthy, 
prosperous  dancers  enjoying  a  few  gay  hours  can 
bring  health  and  gladness  into  many  little  chil- 
dren's lives. 


Does  the  Public  Like  Jazz? 

To  determine  an  accurate  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, which,  while  one  must  admit  has  its  en- 
thusiasts, also  has  an  opposition  of  those  that 
prefer  nothing  but  the  classic,  it  is  but  necessary 
to  see  and  hear  "The  Three  White  Kuhns  and 
Mary."  These  famous  musicalists,  the  pioneer 
artists  who  first  introduced  the  bass  viol  to  musi- 
cal oddities,  who,  with  the  jazz  banjo,  the  guitar, 
and  mandolin,  have  charmed  the  ears  of  thou- 
sands from  the  Pacific  to  the  .Atlantic  Coast,  who 
have  played  over  the  Orpheum  and  Pantagcs 
circuits  in  every  city  in  the  U.  S.,  have  won 
the  plaudits  of  San  Francisco  and  have  made 
the  Techau  Tavern,  where  they  are  nightly 
pleasing  patrons,  a  rendezvous  for  those  who 
love  to  dance  and  hear  the  olden  melodies  and 
the  latest  hits,  played  in  an  entirely  distinctive 
manner.  Miss  Saylor's  chocolates,  the  last  word 
in  bon-bons,  continue  to  vie  with  Murad  cigar- 
ettes in  prizes  for  lucky  dances.  Techau  Tavern 
also  offers  a  very  beautiful  revue,  which  is  really 
different.  For  luncheon,  tea  or  dinner,  and  after 
the  theater,  this  inimitable  restaurant  offers  an 
enchanting  environment  that  defies  duplication. — 
Techau  Tavern. 


Canon  Kip  Memorial  Benefit 

The  committee  which  planned  and  executed  the 
affair  for  the  Kip  memorial  benefit  deserve  great 
praise.  The  performance  was  by  society  ama- 
teurs, who  surprised  by  their  skill  and  grace. 
This  was  one  of  the  few  affairs  given  for  charity 
this  season  in  which  society  women  participate! 
as  performers.  The  objects  of  the  memorial  are 
welfare  work  and  a  clinic.  The  committee  were: 
Miss  Mary  Eyre,  Mrs.  Edgar  Gilcrest,  y\r> 
Harry  Sherman.  Miss  Sophie  Beylard,  Mr.  Ken- 
neth .Monteagle  and  Mr.  William  Jackson. 

The  patronesses  of  the  benefit  were:  Mesdame~ 
Harry  East  Miller,  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Louis  F. 
Monteagle,  Frederick  Moody,  Seward  McN'ear, 
J.  Leroy  Nickel,  Berrien  .Anderson,  E.  D.  Bey- 
lard, William  Bourn,  Wilder  Bowers,  Samuel 
Boardman,  Edward  Bosqui,  Monroe  Eyre  F'inck- 
ard,  Philip  E.  Bowles.  Edward  J.  Pringle.  Selah 
Chamberlain,  Lloyd  Robbins,  Warren  Dearborn 
Clark,  E.  G.  Schmieden,  Edward  H.  Clark  Jr , 
William  Sherwood,  William  H.  Crocker,  Russcli 
Slade,  Henry  J.  Crocker.  Gaillard  Stoney,  Alger- 
non Gibson,  William  Hinckley  Taylor,  Timothy 
Healy,  Horace  Van  Sicklen,  Jonothan  Kittle. 
Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  W.  F.  Kuhn,  Stetson 
Winslow.  Marshall  Madison,  Frank  Anderson. 


Messrs.  and  Mmes.  Stuart  Haldorn  and  Rok(  r 
Lapham,  were  dinner  guests  of  Mr.  and  .Mrs. 
Harry  Scott  recently. 


.Mr.  .Albert  Linen  of  Edinborough  will  arrive 
in  San  Francisco  soon  to  meet  his  wife,  daughter 
and  two  sons,  who  are  en  route  from  the  orient, 
where  they  have  been  traveling.  The  family  will 
remain  until  June  in  California.  They  have  many 
friends  in  San  Francisco  society  and  doubtless 
will  be  the  recipients  of  much  attention.  Mr. 
Linen  owns  extensive  interests  in  Ceylon  and 
other  eastern  places  and  is  an  hospitable  host  on 
his  superb  plantations. 


Mrs.  Frank  Pinckney  Helm  has  recovered  from 
her  recent  tonsilitis  attack. 


Mrs.  Prentiss  Cobb  Hale  has  been  the  recipient 
of  many  farewell  teas  since  the  announcement 
of  her  departure  for  Europe.  She  will  be  greatly 
mifscd  during  her  absence  abroad.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  she  will  return  with  many  new  ideas 
about  parks,  especially  the  children's  sections. 


Miss  Virginia  Jackman  of  Pittsburg  was  the 
motif  of  a  luncheon  at  which  Miss  Betty  Georgf 
was  hostess  at  the  Woman's  .Athletic  Club 
Misses  .Anne  Peters,  Betty  Folger.  Helen  Garrett 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Glassford  were  present. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stuart  Belmore  ent<r- 
tained  ten  friends  at  the  opera  Monday  night, 
later  taking  them  to  the  Techau  Tavern  for  the 
revue  and  a  supper  dance.  Mr.  Belmore  and  his 
two  beautiful  daughters,  Clare  and  Hannah,  are 
enthusiastic  equestrians  and  are  greatly  in  love 
with  the  bridle  paths  in  th's  vicinity.  They  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  riding  in  Marin  County. 
They  are  building  a  residence  near  San  Rafael, 
where  they  will  spend  part  of  each  year.  Their 
former  home  was  in  Georgia. 


.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Fair  have  left  for  South 
.America,  where  Mrs.  Fair's  father  has  large  in- 
terests in  Brazil.  When  they  return  next  winter 
they  will  be  accompanied  by  Miss  Juana  MoUra, 
Mrs.  Fair's  sister,  who  will  go  to  New  York  to 
study  at  Miss  Spence's  school. 


Miss  Alice  .Martin  was  hostess  at  a  tea  at  the 
Palace  last  Thursday  to  ten  young  ladies. 


iMost  pleasant  time  of  the  year  at 
Hotel  Del  Monte 
To   Enjoy   Sports   and   Social  Pleasures. 
I            CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager. 
♦  


Residence  Wanted 
To  Lease 

TO  lease  from  March  1  to  June  1,  a 
house  in  San  Francisco,  marine  view, 
residence  district,  with  a  garden.  Must 
be  artistically  furnished,  with  drawing- 
room,  dining-room,  billiard-room,  morn- 
ing-room, at  least  three  master  bed-rooms 
and  baths,  quarters  for  five  servants  and 
garage  for  two  cars.  Must  be  entirely 
equipped  for  housekeeping  and  entertain- 
ing. Tenants  with  two  children  arriving 
from  New  York.  Rent  not  above  $500 
per  month.    Address  Box  B,  Town  Talk. 
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Louis  Graveure  Discusses  Concentration's  Power 


Louis  Graveure,  the  renowned  baritone  who 
is  now  making  musical  history  in  California, 
thinks  very  little  of  practicing  as  singers  do  it. 
That  is,  physical  practice  should  be  in  the 
modicum.  One  should  strive  to  get  a  mental  con- 
cept by  means  of  absolute  concentration.  "Con- 
centration"— there  all  the  difficulty  comes  in.  For 
while  an  ambitious  student  will  gladly  put  in 
six  or  eight  hours  in  vocal  calesthcnics,  it  is 
hard  to  induce  him  to  concentrate  mentally  for 
one  minute.  Mr.  Graveure  attributes  this  to 
the  fact  that  physically  courageous  people  are 
often  mentally  cowardly — that  the  physical  part 
of  singing  is  an  infinitesimal  factor  if  one  aims 
at  great  results. 

To  be  sure,  he  himself,  when  building  his 
technique,  put  in  many  hours  a  day  with  theory, 
piano  and  voice,  but  he  avows  that  it  was  only 
when  he  had  learned  to  concentrate  mentally 
upon  vocalization  that  he  attained  the  artistic' 
results  for  which  the  musical  world  acclaims  him. 

I  asked  him  how  it  is  possible  to  achieve  that 
power  of  concentration  and  he  said:  "If  I  could 
do  it,  anyone  can.  For  I  was  a  dunce  as  a 
child.  It  was  only  when  I  was  about  thirteen 
that  I  awakened  to  the  fact  that  if  I  were  ever 
to  have  an  education  I  would  have  to  get  it 
in  my  own  way;  for  1  could  not  follow  with 
students  of  average  capacity  in  the  path  where 
my  teachers  led.  I  learned  all  I  know  outside 
of  school — I  was  rather  a  precocious  boy."  I 
believe  it  indeed,  for  Mr.  Graveure  is  decidedly 
a  man  with  a  splendid  mind.  If  he  thinks  he 
learned  little  in  school,  it  was  probably  because 
his  brain  had  greater  capacity  for  absorption  than 
the  teachers'  plan  of  education  was  prepared 
for.  So  the  young  genius  built  upon  the  foun- 
dation which  his  tutors  laid.  In  singing,  I  fancy 
it  was  tile  same.  The  mechanism  of  it,  his  long 
physical  practice  must  have  been  responsible  for; 
then  his  highly  developed  preccptiveness  and 
will  power  enabled  him  to  do  with  his  voice  what 
he  would.  It  sounds  difficult  and  is  doubtless 
harder  in  execution  than  thoery. 

Telling  the  Truth  to  Students 

Wherever  he  goes  scores  of  people  sing  to  him 
for  criticism  and  advice.  He  is  absolutely  frank 
with  them  because  he  remembers  that  in  his 
student  days  he  would  have  given  an  eye  tooth 
or  two  for  a  candid  expression  of  constructive 
criticism.  Sometimes,  the  singers  don't  like 
to  hear  tiie  things  he  tells  them,  but  he  says 
to  them  what  is  best  for  them  to  hear. 

The  other  day,  a  young  lady  asked  him  whether 
she  should  go  on  as  a  contralto  or  try  to  become 
a  soprano.  Mr.  Graveure  told  her  that  it  didn't 
matter  much,  as  her  voice  had  become  so  stran- 
gled that  she  would  ultimately  have  to  work  out 
her  own  vocal  salvation.  "Then  it  would  be  wise 
to  cease  all  effort,  I  suppose?"  despaired  the  lady. 
No!  Graveure  advised  her  to  keep  on,  right  or 
wrong, — that  nature,  or  fate,  or  God  would  come 
to  her  rescue.  That  if  she  didn't  improve,  she 
would  come  to  a  dead  stop  and  find  her  own  way 


UKSTtED  STATES 


By  Helen  M.  Bonnett 

out.  "For,"  said  he,  "we  should  keep  on  going, 
even  gutterwards,  because  that  is  the  quickest 
way  to  wake  us  up.  The  chief  thing  we  should 
pray  for  is  not  against  going  down,  but  against 
standing  still." 

Tills,  I  thought,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  fatalist, 
but  Mr.  Graveure  denied  it.  He  said  that  to  be 
afraid  to  go  on  is  a  form  of  egotism, — that  it 
is  to  elide  the  good  which  God  Aimi.ghty  has 
given  every  one  of  us. 

"When  I  sing,"  he  said,  "I  think  in  color  and 
lines.  Now,  if  I  grow  egotistic,  suppose  when 
I  walk  out  upon  the  stage  and  my  beautiful, 
warm  set  of  colors  does  not  come  to  mc,  what 
would  happen  to  mc?  I  would  collapse,  because 
I  had  become  self-sufficient,  because  of  my  for- 
gctfulncss  that  all  I  was  striving  to  achieve  was 
the  result  of  what  God  had  given  me." 

It  surprised  me  to  learn  that  many  of  the  mag- 
nificent voices  which  the  great  baritone  hears 
belong  to  people  devoid  of  talent.  He  said  that  the 
art  world  seems  to  be  infected  by  the  get-rich- 
quick  disease,  students  scorning  to  give  the  time 
and  cflfort  necessary  to  achieve  art.  "You  cannot 
buy  the  gift  of  singing  on  a  gold  platter,"  said 
he,  "you  must  acquire  it  by  your  own  effort. 
When  you  start,  if  you  see  nothing,  demand  to 
see  and  you  will.  They  say  we  can't  pull  our- 
selves up  by  our  own  heel  straps, — but  spiritually 
we  can." 

Need  of  Art  Standards 

Mr.  Graveure  claims  that  never  has  there  been 
sucii  a  dearth  of  great  singers  as  in  the  present 
day.  Though  not  a  pessimist,  he  says  that  the 
day  of  creating,  both  of  singers  and  composers, 
seems  to  have  gone  by.  He  agreed  that  the 
musical  standards  of  the  lay  world  have  risen, 
but  claims  that  singers  do  not  make  the  de- 
mands upon  their  own  powers  which  they  should. 

"Where  is  a  singer's  inspiration  to  come  from 
if  he  has  no  conception  of  art  in  general,  if  he 
does  not  delve  deeply  into  literature,  if  he  does 
not  study  human  nature  and  know  his  own  soul? 
How  often  do  we  see  renowned  singers  with  a 
roll  of  music  under  one  arm  and  a  cheap  maga- 
zine under  the  other!" 

Mr.  Grevcure  paints  and  sculps  and  has  done 
fine  things  along  those  lines.  In  the  ataliers  he 
used  to  tell  his  fellows  that  a  sculptor  or  a 
painter  cuts  off  one  arm  of  his  art  if  he  docs  not 
include  the  art  of  music  in  his  curriculum. 
The  Place  of  German  Music 

"What  music  do  you  love  to  sing  best?"  I 
asked.  "German  liedcr,"  was  the  reverent  reply. 
"I  hold  no  brief  for  Germany,  I  have  a  double 
reason  for  not  doing  so, — I  was  born  in  Belgium 
of  Belgium  parents  and  I  was  brought  up  in 
England.  But  I  could  not  decry  the  best  pari 
of  any  nation.  Music  is  Germany's  best  part. 
It  overtops  all  other  music.  In  its  eternal  as- 
pects, it  is  the  greatest  art  of  any  clime  or  nation. 
The  music  of  all  other  nations  is  manneristic,  but 
Germany's  music  is  as  universal  as  tlic  marbles 
of  ancient  Greece." 

When  the  Belgian  baritone  becomes  restless 
and  dissatisfied  with  the  music  of  the  prccsnt 
day  programs,  he  flies  to  his  piano  and  the  com- 
panionship of  German  music  literature.  Then 
only  he  realizes  that  he  has  been  enduring  musi- 
cal starvation. 

"The  Allies  in  the  trenches,  when  they  were 
fighting  under  the  horrors  of  German  gas,"  said 
Mr.  Graveure,  "listened  to  Brahms  and  Beeth- 
oven. Arm-chair  warriors  objected  when  some 
French  bands  played  those  masters,  but  the 
soldiers  declared,  'Wc  are  fighting  this  war  and 


we  want  to  hear  Brahms  and  Beethoven,' — and 
they  got  their  music." 

All  through  the  war  France  and  England  heard 
German  music;  Paris  and  London  have  had  Ger- 
man opera,  so  Mr.  Grevcure  can't  understand 
America's  attitude  against  it.  He  devoutly  be- 
lieves that  it  is  coming  back  to  our  programs, — 
that  German  music  will  find  its  own  place  every- 
wliere.  No  one  can  stop  it  any  more  than  he 
can  stop  water  running  down  hill.  Those  who 
oppose  it  are  placing  themselves  in  the  way  of 
a  Juggernaut.  And  Mr.  Graveure  disapproves  of 
efforts  of  other  artists  to  force  its  reception. 
He  says  that  he  loves  it  too  well  to  do  it  the 
harm  of  raising  an  outcry  which  would  antago- 
nize the  natural  means  of  its  return  to  nourish 
the  world's  musical  nature. 
The  Renaissance 

Mr.  Graveure  described  the  flood  of  new  music 
in  Europe, — of  German  classics  written  by  Korn- 
gold,  a  mere  boy  who  is  doing  a  big  opera. 
Strauss,  Weingarten,  Joseph  Marx  and  others 
are  all  adding  to  their  instrumental  and  song 
works. 

Spain  is  at  present  prolific  in  musical  creation 
and  resurrection.  Laparra,  for  instance,  has  com- 
piled Spanish  folk  music.  Though  there  is  a 
difference  of  life  pulse  in  the  music  of  the  dis- 
tricts, yet  each  shows  the  influence  of  French 
tradition.  Yet  a  little  while  and  from  France, 
too,  from  Russia  and  all  the  war-torn  countries, 
music  will  sound  to  soothe  the  world's  broken 
hearts  and  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the 
terrible  tragedy. 

His  Lovely  Wife 

I  can't  finish  this  story  without  a  word  about 
Mr.  Graveure's  better  half,  who  is  an  American, 
Miss  Eleanor  Painter,  who  is  at  present  singing 
Dolores  in  the  sensational  revival  of  Florodoro 
in  New  York.  She  is  a  beautiful  girl,"  said  her 
husband,  "and  gifted.  Her  voice  is  a  full,  glorious 
soprano.  She  is  a  singing  actress  of  high  artistic 
attainment."  Miss  Painter  was  prima  donna  of  the 
Charlottenburg  Opera  Company,  but  spent  her 
salary  of  $50  a  month  mainly  in  singing  lessons. 
Friends  discovered  her  economies  and  arranged 
for  lessons.  Later  she  was  the  protege  of  Rich- 
ard Strauss.  One  night  in  Berlin  she  had  six 
lines  to  sing  in  "Oberon,"  but  she  "stopped  the 
opera"  by  her  beautiful  rendition.  In  Europe  she 
sang  "Butterfly"  and  many  other  grand  opera 
roles  and  will  leave  for  Europe  with  her  husband 
June  1st  to  sing  leads  in  Brussels,  Paris  and 
Copenhagen.  Mr.  Graveure  will  give  recitals 
tlicre  as  well  as  in  Holland  and  Scandanavia. 
Louis  Grevcure,  whose  own  art    is  impeccable. 
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states  tliat  the  loiiiparison  between  lilcanor 
Painter  and  Mary  Garden  ends  at  acting  ability, 
for  his  wife's  voice  is  transcendently  more  beau- 
tiful. He  said,  too,  that  several  of  Miss  Painter's 
fellow  students  are  still  in  the  studios  waiting 
for  someone  to  present  them  with  a  Metropolitan 
premiership,  entirely  heedless  of  the  fact  that  if 
they  do  not  serve  an  apprenticeship  they  have 
to  confront  ignominous  failure. 

I'or  six  years  these  two  artists  have  been  mar- 


ried 111  each  other.  "What  an  ideal  companion- 
ship.— two  sin.ufers  wlio  are  in  love  with  each 
other!"  I  remarked.  Mr.  Graveurc's  large  blue 
eyes  clouded  as  he  said,  "The  moment  two  such 
people  are  wed,  it  seems  the  whole  world  con- 
spires to  drag  them  apart.  It  is  difficult  to  pre- 
serve happiness,  owing  to  the  influences  that 
beset  their  paths.  The  only  way  to  do  is  to 
leave  the  world  outside.  When  my  wife  and  I 
are  together,  we  enter  our  house  and  shut  out 


the  world.  Not  that  we  dn  not  love  our  friends, 
but  in  the  beginning  wc  said  it  would  be  our 
w-ay  to  prevent  misunderstandings.  My  wife  is 
beautiful  spiritually,  which,  after  all,  is  the  best 
thing  in  life." 

No  one  could  listen  to  Louis  Graveure  sing  and 
talk  without  receiving  the  conviction  that  God 
made  him  very  much  in  the  image  of  a  man  who 
knows  the  peace  of  spiritual  exaltation,  through 
the  power  of  Him  from  Whom  all  blessings  flow. 


A  Jolly  Farce 

".Marry  the  Poor  Girl,"  niiglit  be  an  admouilion 
to  a  man  in  a  quandry  as  to  whether  he  would 
unite  his  fortunes  with  those  of  a  rich  girl  or  a 
poor  one.  But  it  isn't — it  is  simply  a  strong- 
minded  mother's  command  to  a  young  man 
who,  when  in  a  lethargic  state  of  intoxication  due 
to  prohibition,  unconsciously  compromised  an 
innocent  young  lady.  The  Alcazar  company  are 
doing  it  so  well  that  their  audiences  are  making 
the  walls  resound  with  laughter.  Dudley  Ayres 
is  the  miscreant  hero.  His  role  gives  him  a  fine 
chance  to  show  how  easy  it  is  for  a  good-looking 
human  young  man  to  win  women,  even  though 
he  adhere  not  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  law 
of  his  country  and  of  society.  Instead  of  re- 
vealing an  undressing  scene  in  a  woman's  bou- 
doir, wc  see  Mr.  Ayres  in  his  stockinged  feet  and 
without  a  collar,  but  wearing  a  lovely  pink  silk 
shirt,  and.  of  course,  trousers.  He  stands  before 
a  mirror  with  his  chin  elevated  and  goes  through 
the  exciting  process  of  tying  his  cravat.  The 
young  ladies  vvho  frequent  the  Alcazar  love  that, 
and  arc  "thrilled"  when  he  makes  love  to  the 
heroine  in  a  perfectly  lovely,  society  cave-man 
way. 

Owen  Davis,  the  author,  has  placed  Mr.  Ayres 
in  some  exceedingly  risque  situations,  which  he 
manages  to  pass  through  without  causing  any  but 
the  most  old-fashioned  chapcrones  to  blush. 
Elwyn  Harvey  gives  a  good  portrayal  of  the 
compromised  miss,  hysterical  tempers  and  all. 
Edna  Peckham,  as  a  vixenish,  natural-born  mis- 
chief-maker, makes  herself  thoroughly  de  trop 
at  a  most  disastrous  house-party.  Gladys  Em- 
mons has  the  thankless  part  of  a  conventional 
young  woman  in  the  painful  predicament  of  dis- 
covering her  fiance  in  a  position  which  requires 
explanation.  Emily  Melville,  as  a  domineering 
wife  accustomed  to  her  own  way  in  all  things, 
succeeds  admirably  in  causing  no  end  of  trouble, 
which,  the  very  same  day,  turns  out  to  have  been 
the  best  thing  which  could  have  happened  for 
all  concerned.  The  Alcazar  is  very  fortunate,  in- 
deed, to  have  the  peppy  Miss  Melville  as  one  of 
its  pillars  of  strength.  Emily  Pinter  is  once 
more  a  paid  co-respondent.  This  time  she  is 
pretty,  sophisticated  and  recklessly  eager  for 
money  at  any  price.  There  is  one  scene  peril- 
ously near  to  requiring  censorship,  but  Miss  Pinter, 
aided  and  abetted  by  Mr.  Ayres,  dextrously  con- 


ORCHESTRA 

CONCERT  SUNDAY 

CURRAN  THEATER  2:45  P.  M. 

PROGRAMME 

Overture,  "Russian  and  I.udmilla"  Glinka 

(First  time  in  San  Francisco.) 

Suite,  Opus  19  Dohnanyi 

(First  time  in  San  Francisco  ) 

Scheherazade   Rimsky-Korsakow 

Prices:  SOc  to  $1.    Boxes  and  Lodges,  $1.50. 


1  ne  otage 

trives  not  to  .give  offense.  It  is  the  playwright's 
fault  in  making  the  situation  a  bit  broad.  It  is 
in  such  delicate  situations  that  the  French  tech- 
nician excels,  but  Mr.  Davis  evidently  con- 
structed his  play  for  audiences  to  whom  he  did 
not  give  credit  for  imagination — H.  M.  B. 


The  Shakespeare  Season 

Shakespeare  is  having  his  inning  in  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  Mantel  season,  which  is  a  very 
creditable  indication  of  this  city's  literary  desires. 
In  the  audiences  one  sees  people  who  never  go 
to  a  theater  except  when  Mr.  Shakespeare  comes 
to  town.  Also  life-long  students  of  literature  ano' 
drama  who  would  deem  it  a  sacrilege  to  miss 
a  single  performance  of  the  bard's  great  plays. 
There  arc  persons  who  count  the  number  ot 
Hamlets,  Richards,  Caesars  and  Macbcths  they 
have  seen  as  a  religious  devotee  does  the  beads 
of  his  rosary, — which  is  excellent  for  the  life  of 
the  drama. 

The  Mantel  productions  are  mediocre,  but  they 
are  better  than  no  Shakespearean  performances 
at  all.  The  company,  though  boasting  of  not 
one  single  player  of  marked  ability  or  dramatic 
fire,  is  acceptable,  tlieir  enunciation  being  a  relief 
after  the  mouthings  we  so  often  hear  in  the 
modern  play  performer.  Mr.  Mantel,  however,  is 
too  old  for  most  of  Shakespeare's  heroes.  The 
resonance  of  his  voice  suffers  by  comparison  with 
that  of  his  company.  In  presenting  Shakespeare 
so  long,  he  has  been  a  literary  benefactor;  but 
he  should  continue  his  labor  of  love  as  a  director, 
and  rest  content  with  the  laurels  he  has  already 
won  as  an  actor. 


Grand  Opera 

The  San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Company  is  also 
satisfying  the  city  in  a  long-felt  want.  The 
San  Carlo,  too,  is  a  mediocre  company,  but 
its  productions  are  adequate  to  keep  alive  the 
memories  of  the  great  operas  and  to  imbue 
students  of  opera  with  ambition  to  recreate  the 
famous  roles.  There  seems  no  reason  why  this 
company,  or  one  of  like  calibre,  could  not  sing 
the  year  round  in  California  cities  at  moderate 
prices. 

The  "Tosca"  of  Monday  night  was  sung  to  a 
crowded  house.  Anna  Fitziu  was  a  handsome, 
vohiptious  Tosca  and  sang  the  music  with  lus- 
ciousness  rather  than  dramatic  intensity.  Her 
apparent  consciousness  of  her  costumes  some- 
what marred  the  effect  of  her  acting  and  made 
lier  a  bit  stiff  in  movement. 

Our  old  favorite  Agostini's  vibrant  voice 
brought  joy  to  his  hundreds  of  admirers  here. 
His  voice  seemed  to  be  not  quite  in  its  usual 
form  Monday  night,  which  was  owing  to  a  slight 
climatic  effect  upon  the  singer's  throat.  Vallo 
was  an  acceptable  Scarpia.  The  chorus  sang  well 
and  seemed  fresh  and  interested. 

"Rigolctto,"  too,  was  acceptably  given  on  Tues- 
day. Queena  Mario's  admirers  seemed  delighted 
with  her  singing.  She  is  a  clever  little  lady  whom 
discriminating  musicians  regret  seeing  forced  to 
sing  roles  beyond  her  ability  of  execution.  Her 


voice  has  such  possibilities  that  it  is  sad  shr 
can't  take  three  or  four  years  of  serious  study  in 
Italy.  Ralleter,  Sinagra,  Stella  de  Mette  and 
Riasi  were  earnest  in  the  rest  of  the  cast. 

.^s  usual,  the  orchestra  comes  in  for  its  lion's 
share  of  applause. 


S.  F.  Symphony 

For  Sunday  afternoon's  programme  in  the 
Curran  theater  the  S.  F.  Symphony  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  .'\lfred  Hertz,  has  prepared 
a  most  interesting  programme,  equally  balanced 
between  new  and  old  established  compositions. 
The  new  works  to  be  offered  for  the  first  time 
in  San  Francisco  are  Glinka's  overture,  "Russian 
and  Ludmilla"  and  Dohnany's  Suite  for  Orches- 
tra, Op.  19.  The  remainder  of  the  programme 
consists  of  the  well-known  "Scheherazade"  of 
of  Rimsky-Korsakow,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  musical  story-telling  in  modern 
music. 

At  the  next  "Popular"  concert  to  be  given  Sun- 
day afternoon,  February  6th,  Arthur  Argiewicz, 
assistant  concert  master,  will  be  the  soloist,  play- 
ing the  brilliant  Rondo  Capriccioso  for  violin 
and  orchestra  of  Saint-Saens.  Other  important 
numbers  will  be  selections  from  Berlioz's  "Dam- 
nation of  Faust"  and  Wagner's  overture  to 
"Rienzi."  The  remainder  of  the  programme  is 
made  up  of  the  overture  to  Massenet's  "Phedre," 
Liszt's  second  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  "Dreams" 
of  Wagner,  Dvorak's  "Ilumoresque"  and  "The 
Bee"  of  Schubert. 


ALCAZAR 

THIS   W  KICK— Owen    Davis'   Laughing  Hit 
"MARRY  THE  POOR  GIRL" 
WKKK  COMME.NXI.NG  NEXT  SfND.VY  Mat.,  J.\N'.  30. 
Alice  Bra<iy's  Latest  New  York  Success 

"Anna  Ascends" 

Rom.nncc  fit  a  .Syrian  girl-waitrrss.  who  ascends  to  .\nu  rican 
literary    fame    despite    persecution  by 
New  York  gangsters 
NEW  .\LC.\Z.\K  COMPANY 
DUDLEY-AYRES— ELWYN  HARVEY 
Sl'NDAY   MATINEE.   FEIiRl  ARY   6— Brilliant  Comedy 

by  Frank  Mamlel.  .\uthor  of 
"High  Cost  of  Loving. I  he  I'ive  .Million."  "Mary,"  etc. 
"OUR  WIVES' 
Sparkles  With  Wit ;  Rings  With  Laughter 
Every  Evening — Matinees  Sunday.  Thursday,  Saturday. 


SECOXD  RECITAL 

GRAVEURE 
Sings 

Sunday  2:30  p.  m. 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 

EDGUARD   GENDRON,  Accompanist 
Prices:  $1.{X»,  $1.50  and  $2.00. 
(War  Tax  10  Per  Cent  Extra).    Tickets  at 
Box  Office,  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium. 
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George  Arliss  Triumph 

"The  Mount  Everest  of  the  season's  offerings" 
is  the  phrase  which  the  New  York  Herald  uses 
to  describe  "The  Green  Goddess,"  by  William 
Archer,  which  had  its  premier  on  the  18th  at 
the  Booth  theater.  George  Arliss  plays  a  rajah  oi 
Rukh  and  is  subtle  and  saturnine.  He  said,  in  a 
curtain  speech:  "We  thought  it  best  to  keep  the 
soft  pedal  on  the  fact  that  William  Archer,  the 
author,  had  been  the  first  to  translate  Ibsen  for 
the  English  speaking  stage,  because  if  the  im- 
pression got  about  that  this  was  a  high-brow 
play,  we  should  all  be  ruined." 

It  is  splendidly  staged  by  Winthrop  Ames. 
There  is  "a  silvery  suggestion  of  the  Himalayas 
in  the  background,"  hordes  of  native  figures 
and  an  airplane  crashing  on  a  rocky  grotto.  Among 
those  in  the  first  night's  audience  were  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  N.  Murray  Butler,  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  Oren  Root, 
Mrs.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Force,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Hcbner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J. 
Whigham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Hearst,  Mrs. 
Helen  Stephens,  Mr.  W.  Rainsworth,  Messrs. 
Alex  M.  Hudnut,  Brander  Matthews,  Walter 
Richard  Eaton,  Harrison  Garfield  Rhodrb. 


Alcazar 

The  hilarious  absurdities  of  "Mary,  the  Poor 
Girl,"  at  the  Alcazar  this  week  will  be  succeeded, 
commencing  at  next  Sunday's  matinee,  by  the 
first  coast  presentation  of  "Anna  Ascends,"  a 
picturesque  blend  of  comedy  and  melo-drama 
produced  in  N.  Y.  by  William  A.  Brady,  in  which 
his  daugliter,  Alice  Brady,  is  now  starring  on 
tour.  Its  heroine  is  a  plucky  Syrian  girl,  who 
encounters  trials,  tribulations  and  ardent  ro- 
mance as  she  ascends  from  obscurity  as  waitress 
in  Said  Coury's  coffee  house  in  New  York's 
I'urkish  quarter,  to  fame  and  fortune  as  a  popu- 
lar American  novelist.  While  in  contact  with 
the  underworld  she  has  to  battle  and  baffle  the 
persecutions  of  despicable  gangsters,  one  of 
whom  she  knifes  in  making  her  escape.  Anna 
is  as  gifted  as  she  is  courageous,  and  is  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  her  adopted  America.  The 
play,  by  Harry  Chapman  Ford,  is  replete  with 
humor,  pathos  and  dramatic  thrills.  Its  theme 
has  to  do  with  the  great  melting  pot  of  good 
citizenship  so  vital  to  the  growth  of  our  republic. 
Dudley  Ayres,  Elwyn  Harvey  and  all  the  Alcazar 
favorites  are  in  the  cast. 

"Our  Wives,"  to  follow  Sunday,  February  6th, 
is  a  brilliant  comedy  of  the  Bohemian  world  by 
Frank  Mandcl,  sparkling  with  wit  and  ringing 
with  wholesale  laughter.  Mr.  Mandel,  a  former 
San  P'ranciscan,  has  taken  high  rank  among 
.\merican  playwrights  through  his  great  suc- 
cesses, "The  High  Cost  of  Loving,"  "The  Five 
Million,"  and  George  M.  Cohan's  current  pro- 
duction "Mary." 


Healy  Presents  Graveure 

There  has  been  a  slight  change  in  the  pro- 
grammes for  Mr.  Louis  Graveure's  two  San 
Francisco  recitals.  The  program  for  Sunday 
afternoon,  January  30th,  at     the    Scottish  Rite 


. Auditorium,  is  as  follows: 
1. 

(a)  Ombra  Mai  Fu  (The  Largo)  Handel 

(b)  Look  Into  My  Eyes  Hungarian  Folk  Song 

(c)  Elcgic   Massenet 

(d)  Vision  Fugitive  (Herodiade)  Massenet 

l\lr.  Louis  Graveure. 
2. 

(a)  La  Caravane   Chausscm 

(b)  11  Neige   Bemberg 

(3)  Nocturne   Franck 

Mr.  Louis  Graveure. 
3. 

(a)  Valse,  C  Sharp  Minor  Chopin 

(b)  Polonaise,  A  Sharp  Major  Chopin 

Mr.  Edouard  Gcndron. 
4. 

(a)  Tlirec  Fishers  (English)  


(b)  The  Bag  of  Whistles  (Irish;  B.  Crist  setting) 

(c)  Ronnie    Wee    Thing  (Scotch;  Liza  Leh- 

 man  setting) 


(d)  Drinking    Song    (Scotch;    R.  Hammond 

 setting) 

(Old  songs  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland.) 
Mr.  Louis  Graveure. 
5. 

(a)  Pleading   Elgar 

(b)  The  Little  Bird   Bainbridge  Crist 

(c)  An  Old  Garden   Hope  Temple 

(d)  Chipmates  o'  Mine  Wilfrid  Sanderson 

Mr.  Louis  Graveure. 
Pianist-accompanist:  Mr.  Edouard  Gendron. 

For  the  recital  on  Wednesday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 2nd,  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium,  the 
programme  will  be  as  follows: 
1. 

(a)  Calm  as  the  Night  Bohm 

(b)  To  the  Garden  Annie  Went  

 Bohemian  Folk  Song 

(c)  There  Be  None  of  Beauty's  Daughters.  

 Mendelssohn 

(d)  Don  Juan's  Serenade  Tschaikowsky 

Mr.  Louis  Graveure. 
2. 

(a)  La  Vagabonde   Ernest  Bloch 

(b)  Le  The   Kceclilin 

(c)  Plaisir  d'Amour   -  Martini 

(d)  Eri  Tu  (Un  Ballo  in  Maschcra)  Verdi 

Mr.  Louis  Graveure. 
3. 

St.  Francis  Walking  On  the  Waves  Liszt 

Mr.  Edouard  Gendron. 
4. 

(a)  The  Broken  Troth  Bohemian  Folk  Song 

(b)  The  Seminarian   Moussorgsky 

(e)  Birls'   Courting  Song  

From  "Songs  from  the  Hills  of  Vermont" 

(d)  Winter  Storms  Bryccson  Treharne 

Mr.  Louis  Graveure. 
S. 

(a)  If  Thou  Wert  Blind.  Noel  Johnson 

(b)  Come  Be  My  Valentine  Bryccson  Treharne 

(c)  My  Treasure   -  Joan  Trcvalsa 

(d)  A  Sergeant  of  the  Line  W.  H.  Squire 

Mr.  Edouard  Gendron. 


A.  F.  of  L.  and  Temperament 

The  down-trodden  chorus  girl  who  caused  the 
actors'  strike  is  now  coming  in  for  consideration. 
If  she  leaves  a  show  without  giving  the  custom- 
ary two  weeks'  notice,  her  name  is  posted  in 
the  office  of  the  Chorus  Equity  and  also  pub-, 
lished  in  the  reports.  Also  to  be  restored  to  the 
engagement  department  of  the  association  and  its 


protection,  she  must  repay  the  manager  the  two 
week's  notice  in  lieu  of  notice.  The  girls  have 
a  union  and  now  find  out  that  as  they  have  cut 
loose  from  the  fine  arts  department  of  the  the- 
atrical profession,  they  belong  to  the  mechanical 
department,  where  temperament  is  called  temper. 

The  newest  way  of  announcing  the  phenomenal 
run  of  a  play  is  as  follows: 

".\l  the  matinee  Wednesday  Margaret  Anglin 
will  pass  the  one  hundredth  and  fiftieth  perform- 
ance of  "The  Woman  of  Bronze"  at  the  Frazee 
theater,  celebrating  the  occasion  by  driving  to 
the  theater,  for  the  first  time  since  the  theft  of 
her  car,  in  the  "stolen"  automobile,  which  was 
formally  returned  last  night  by  Detectives  Owens 
and  Moran  of  the  Automobile  Squad,  who  have- 
just  driven  it  down  from  Utica,  where  the  thieves 
had  secreted  it." 

The  stolen  diamonds  story  is  passee. 


Captain  Edward  R.  Rickenbacker,  the  famous 
airman  and  autoniobilist,  said  at  a  dinner  in 
Washington:  "I  know  a  chap  who  is  motoring 
through  England.  The  other  evening  he  pulled 
up  his  car  and  said  to  a  farm  hand: 

"  'Can  you  tell  me  how  far  it  is  to  Tootleton- 
cum-Tootle  ?' 

"  'It's  just  thirty-three  miles,  the  opposite  di- 
rection, sir,'  said  the  farm  hand. 

"'The  opposite  direction?'  yells  my  friend. 
"But  the  last  sign  post  said  it  was  in  this 
direction.' 

"  'Ah,  but,  you  see.  said  the  farm  hand  with 
a  knowing  grin,  'we  turned  that  sign  post  'round 
durin'  the  war  so  as  to  fog  them  Zellepings.'  " 


"Two  young  bootblacks,  whose  stands  are  close 
together  on  Tremont  street,  quarreled  the  other 
day,  says  Wroe's  Writings.  "'I'll  get  even  wit' 
that  guy  yet,'  vowed  teh  smaller  of  the  two. 

" 'Goin'  to  fight  him,  are  ye,  Jimmie?"  he  was 
asked. 

"  'Naw,'  said  Jimmie,  'but  I'm  goin'  to  say  ter 
that  gent,  soon's  he  steps  off  the  chair,  "Shine, 
sir,  shine?" 
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The  r  inancia  1  Outlook 


By  R.  E.  Mulcahy 


Stocks — The  stock  market,  during  the  past 
week,  ran  up  with  much  more  strength  than  was 
generally  expected,  and,  although  contending 
against  the  heaviness  in  the  Steel  and  Oil  sec- 
tions of  the  list,  ended  with  quite  a  show  oi 
buoyancy.  The  commodity  industrial  issues — in 
lines  where  deflation  has  already  been  accom- 
plished— supplied  the  best  bull  leadership. 

The  two  principal  factors  in  the  market  were 
the  realization  of  the  plight  of  the  railroads,  with 
their  money  held  up  by  the  treasury,  and  the 
clearer  realization  of  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts the  Steel  trade.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
attitude  taken  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
is  defeating  the  very  purpose  of  the  Esch-Cum- 
mino  law.  As  regards  Steel,  it  is  slowly  but 
surely  realizing  that  there  is  not  going  to  be 
enough  business  to  go  round  this  year  as  current 
prices  or  anything  like  them.  The  big  corpora- 
tion is  in  a  position  to  take  the  bulk  of  the  busi- 
ness now  at  a  price  at  which  the  independents 
cannot  compete,  and  companies  like  Bethlehem, 
Republic  and  other  independents  will,  no  doubt, 
have  a  hard  time  maintaining  their  present  divi- 
dend rate. 

The  heai-y  selling  of  the  Steel  issues  was  most- 
ly for  the  short  account,  and  they  may  be  forced 
to  cover  with  any  kind  of  favorable  news  affect- 
ing the  general  market,  but  the  bear  crowd  seem 
so  sure  of  their  position  that  they  will  not  give 
up  without  a  struggle. 

Almost  every  day  there  are  reports  of  a  cut 
in  Oil  prices,  and  the  weakness  in  Mexican  Pe- 
troleum and  Pan-American  Petroleum  reflected 
this  growing  appreciation  that  the  cutting  of 
Oil  prices  is  a  logical  cons.:qucnce  of  fundamental 
conditions.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Steel  industry, 
the  deflation  in  Oil  is  coming  later  and  more 
gradually  than  in  such  lines  as  the  Motors,  etc. 

The  market  has  had  a  good  upturn  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  and  a  good  many  investors,  who 
had  sold  out  their  stocks  to  establish  tax  losses, 
bought  their  stocks  back  when  the  market  showed 
signs  of  advancing,  and  this  with  the  short  cov- 
ering movement  brought  about  the  advance- 

Xow  that  conditions  generally  are  about  the 
same  as  a  month  ago,  although  showTng  improve- 
ment in  some  lines,  the  improvement  is  so  small 
that  the  market  is  now  a  target  for  the  profes- 
sional short  seller.  Trading  in  stocks  is  now  at 
low  ebb  and  the  investor  is  waiting  for  a  more 
favorable  market. 

We  do  not  look  tor  more  than  a  traders' 
market  at  present  and  would  take  advantage  of 
any  sharp  upturns  with  the  idea  of  replacing 
stocks  on  the  sharp  drives  that  will  come  from 
time  to  time. 

Cotton — Disappointing  cables  from  Liverpool 
and  generally  pessimistic  news  from  Europe  off- 
set the  more  optimistic  domestic  news  and  final- 
ly brought  about  a  reaction  of  about  two  cents 
per  pound  in  our  market  the  past  week.  Man- 
chester reorted  the  Cotton  Yarn  market  as  dis- 


appi  inting,  and  the  outlook  for  trade  with  China 
and  India  was  poor — e.xcept  in  light  weight  fab- 
rics. Exports  to  Europe  were  large,  but  no  busi- 
ness was  said  to  be  slow. 
,  Mills  all  through  the  south  wrec  reported  as 
running  at  full  time,  with  orders  coming  in  at 
ad\-anccd  prices  and  labor  had  accepted  the  gen- 
eral cut  in  wages. 

Spot  Cotton  was  in  better  demand  at  higher 
prices,  but  when  Liverpool  continued  to  send 
lower  prices  daily,  holders  who  had  profits,  be- 
came alarmed  and  sold  their  Cotton. 

Then,  too,  the  break  in  the  Januarj-  option  was 
also  a  factor  that  unsettled  the  list.  This  option 
had  advanced  to  a  point  where  it  was  profitable 
to  buy  the  Cotton  in  the  south  and  ship  to  Xew 
York  to  be  delivered  on  contract. 

The  Cotton  market  has  had  afair  advance  from 
its  recent  low  level,  and,  while  conditions  gen- 
erally in  the  textile  trade  have  shown  an  im- 
provement technically,  the  market  was  in  a  weak 
position,  as  the  short  interests  had  been  elimi- 
nated and  the  market  was  in  no  condition  to 
withstand  any  heavy  selling  pressure. 

There  wcs  very  little  in  the  news  the  past  week 
marketwise.  Statistics  were  a  stand-off,  although 
the  ccusus  bureau  ginning  report  confirmed  the 
National  Ginners'  report  of  12.000000  bales 
ginned  up  to  January  16th  and  which  was  about 
2,0CC.CC0  bales  mere  than  for  the  same  period 
a  year  ago. 

We  have  more  than  enough  Cotton  to  go  round 
znd  prices  will  be  governed  more  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  holder.  If  he  can  hold  the  bulk  of 
his  Cotton,  prices  will  work  higher;  but,  if  for 
financial  reasons  he  is  compelled  to  let  go.  then 
we  should  have  a  further  decline. 

.^s  the  market  is  too  narrow  to  permit  of  any 
selling  of  consequences  without  a  sharp  dcclini 
in  price,  wc  would  assume  a  scalping  attitude. 


"Hereafter  there  will  be  absolutely  no  sniokin.; 
in  barracks  at  any  time,"  bellowed  a  captain  in 
Raritan  .-Arsenal,  New  Jersey,  after  a  fire  caused 
by  a  forgotten  butt  had  been  quelled,  ".\bsoultc- 
lyl    Not  at  any  time  I'' 

'  Then  he  paused  and  added  as  an  after-thought 
in  a  louder  bellow  than  before: 

"Especially  at  night!" — .\mcrican  Legion 
Weeklv. 


Booth  Tarkingtiin,  the  novelist,  was  talking' 
about  .\merican  village  life. 

"I'm  afraid  our  .American  villages,"  he  said, 
"don't  practice  the  social  amenities  to  any  great 
extent.  I  know  a  short-story  writer  who  moved 
recently  into  a  quaint  Vermont  village.  I  mot 
him  the  other  day  in  a  magazine  office  and  asked 
him  how,  he  liked  his  new  life. 

"  'Fair,'  he  answered. 

"'Have  you  called  on  your  neighbors  yet.'" 
I  asked. 

"'No,'  said  he.  'but  I'm  going  to  if  I  miss  any 
more  of  my  wood.'  " 


"You  can't  judge  people  by  their  name." 
"Is  that  so?" 

"One  might  think  from  the  name  that  a  grass 
widow  was  green." — Lyre 
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TOWN  TALK 


IS 


TWO  HUSBANDS 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

De  Nisse. — You're  exaggerating. 

Duroux.— No,  I'm  minifying.  Whatever  my 
wife  writes,  everybody  insists  it's  an  autobiog- 
raphy, a  faithful  portrait  of  our  characters,  our 
habits,  our  interior,  a  scandalous  and  naive  re- 
production of  our  personal  affairs.  When  sh^ 
describes  a  husband  that's  a  fool,  or  a  joke,  or 
deceived  by  his  wife,  they  say:  "That's  him,  that's 
his  picture.  He's  remarkably  well  done."  When 
she  talks  about  a  wife  that's  impudent  or  faith- 
less or  crazy,  they  say:  "How  natural  it  is! 
That's  her  history,  you  know!  That's  the  reason 
she  tells  it  so  well."  And  so  I  find  the  people 
looking  at  me  curiously,  sarcastically,  or  con- 
temptuously, wherever  1  go.  I  see  them  whis- 
pering and  grinning  when  I  pass.  That's  the 
sort  of  glory  the  husband  of  a  she-writer  gets! 
All  I'm  good  for  is  to  carry  messages  to  the 
publishers,  to  take  the  proofs  to  the  printer,  to 
visit  the  influential  critics,  and  to  fight  wdioever 
chooses  to  write  an  article  insulting  my  wife. 
Aside  from  tliat.  I  do  not  exist.  I'm  so  insig- 
nificant that  I  licard  somebody  carry  on  behind 
me  one  day,  witli  one  of  liis  friends,  this  delight- 
ful dialogue:  "All!  that's  the  husband  of  the 
famous  Mmc.  Duroux.  isn't  it?  Yes.  that's  him. 
What's  his  name?  Why  Duroux,  of  course!  Yes, 
of  course.    How  stupid  I  am!" 

De  Nisse. — You're  vain  then,  are  you? 

Duroux. — Aren't  you.  tuo? 

De  Nisse. — No,  I'm  only  proud. 

Duroux — It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  she  were 
only  pretty. 

De  Nisse. — But  she  isn't  ofTcusively  ugly,  is 
.he? 

Duroux.- — Pah ! 

De  Nisse. — What  did  you  marry  her  for? 

Duroux. — I  had  official  guarantee  that  she  was 
was  weak,  stupid,  and  good.  That  was  wdiat  I 
wanted,  what  I'd  been  hunting  for  with  all  my 
might.  An  excellent  creature  without  originality. 
And  then.  cr;;sli!  the  minute  she's  married  she 
develops  a  vocation,  a  mission,  a  genius  in  em- 
l)ryo,  and  all  that  sort  of  stuflf!  And  then  she 
goes  to  writing!  she  publishes! — she  gets  on! 
\h! — And  then  everybody  jumps  on  me  and 
fondles  me  and  embraces  me  and  crushes  my 
hands:  My  dear  friend — congratulations!  How 
proud  and  happy  you  must  be!  What  sweet 
satisfaction  for  a  husband!  Ah,  you've  got  a  wife 
there  that  makes  people  talk  about  you!  And  I 
feel  like  yelling  Stop!  And  besides,  she's  ill-tem- 
pered and  hard  to  please.  When  chapter  three 
doesn't  come  out  the  way  she  wants  it  to,  the 
house  shakes  and  the  children  hide. 

De  Nisse. — That's  right,  you  do  have  children. 
1  always  forget. 

Duroux. — Two;  poor  little  imps.  They  never 
have  any  fun  at  all.  The  other  evening  my  wife 
was  sore.  We  had  fifteen  people  to  dinner.  The 
Countess  of  Virage  calls  out  to  me  across  the 
table:  "Tell  mc  about  your  last;  how  is  it?"  I 
say:  "It  had  its  first  tooth  this  morning."  Then 
my  wife  was  furious:  "No,  you  don't  understand! 
The  Countess  means  my  last  book." 
De  Nisse.— What  then? 

Duroux. — Then  I  said  humbly:  "It's  in  its  nine- 
teenth thousand."    And  everybody  said  "Superb." 
And  I  felt  as  much  like  weeping  as  I  ever  did 
'    in  my  life. 

Dc  Nisse. — Pshaw!    That  doesn't  get  you  any- 
thing.   The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  you  see,  no- 
body's ever  happy.    Let's  forget  it. 
Duroux. — How  ? 
De  Nisse. — By  writing  poetry. 
Duroux. — But  I  don't — 

De  Nisse. — Take  a  drink.  Wait  a  minute.  1 
have  a  bottle  of  cordial  from  Java.  (He  rises, 
brings  from  the  sideboard  a  fantastic  bottle  and 
two  iridescent  glasses.) 


Duroux. — All  right,  let's  try  it. 
De  Nisse  (fills  the  glasses). — What's  the  toast? 
Our  healths? 

Duroux. — Our  wives.    The  formula's  the  same. 
De  Nisse.— Yes.    (Significantly.)    To  yours! 
Durou.x  (sighing). — To  yours! 


Would  Not  Be  Browbeaten 

"Labor  has  come  into  its  own  since  the  World 
War  ended.  You  can't  abuse  or  maltreat  labor 
any  more." 

The  speaker  was  Governor  Kilby  of  Alabama. 
He  continued: 

"A  chap  got  a  job  in  a  coal  mine.  His  job 
was  to  run  cars  down  a  steep  hill.  There  was 
only  one  sleeper  at  the  bottom  to  stop  the  cars, 
so  he  was  cautioned  again  and  again  to  run  them 
carefully,  keeping  the  brake  well  on. 

"Things  went  all  right  for  two  or  three  days 
and  then  the  new  hand  got  reckless.  He  let 
four  cars  run  down  the  hill  full  speed.  They 
jumped  over  the  sleeper,  of  course,  and  fell  into 
a  creek  fifty  feet  below. 

"The  boss  saw  the  tragedy  from  his  ofliee 
window  ,ind  he  came  tearing  out  in  a  fearful' 
rage. 

"But't  the  new  hand  forstalled  him. 
"  'Don't    ye    come    round    heah    cussin'  and 
swearin'  at  me,'  he  said.     'Ah's  done  quit.'  " 


What  Grant  Wore 

It  was  at  the  closing  exercises  of  a  city  public 
school  that  Marjorie  was  reading  a  composition 
of  her  own,  on  "Grant's  Work  in  the  Ci\il  War." 
She  got  on  most  creditably  until  she  reached 
Lee's  Surrender  at  Appomattox  Court  House. 

She  then  related  how  Lee  wore  his  sword  ana' 
was  handsomely  attired  in  full  uniform,  "while 
Grant,"  she  announced,  "had  no  nothing  but  an 
old  ragged  union  suit." 


ORDER  TO   SHOW  CAUSE. 
No.  25454  — Dept.   No.  14. 
In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California  in  and  for 

the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
In     the     M.itter     of     the     Estate     and     Guardianship  of 
CAKRIK   I  RONES,   an  Incornnetent. 

Frederick  Saunders,  as  guardian  of  the  estate  of  Carrie 
Irones,  an  incompetent  person,  having  filed  herein  his 
petition  praying  for  an  order  of  this  court  authorizing 
and  empowering  and  directing  him  to  borrow  the  sum  of 
$45,000.00,  or  such  lesser  amount  as  to  the  court  may  seem 
meet,  wherewith  to  pay  a  mortgage  subsisting  on  the  real 
property  belonging  to  said  estate,  amounting  to  the  sum 
of  $6000.00,  and  wherewith  to  erect  a  building  upon  said 
real  property,  and  to  lease  the  same  when  erected,  and 
wlicrewith  to  provide  for  tlie  maintenance  of  said  Carrie 
Irones,  an  incompetent,  and  for  the  pavment  of  taxes 
assessed  and  to  be  assessed  against  said  real  property, 
and  tlie  charges  of  the  administration  of  the  estate  of  said 
Canie  Irones,  and  as  sucli  guardian  to  execute  his  note 
therefor  and  also  his  mortgage  mortgaging  said  real  prop- 
erty as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  said  note,  and  to 
execute  sucli  contract  or  contracts  for  the  erection  of  said 
building,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  such  lease  as  may  be 
necessary  to  lease  said  premises,  wliich  said  real  property 
is  situate,  lying  and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  State  of  Cali.ornia,  and  is  particularly  described 
as  follows,  to  wit . 

Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  northerly  line  of  Geary 
street,  which  said  point  is  80  feet  easterly  from  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  nortlierly  line  of  Geary  street  with 
tlie  easterly  line  of  Polk  street;  thence  running  along  the 
northerly  line  of  Geary  street  easterly  85  feet;  thence  at 
right  angles  northerly  120  feet  to  the  southerly  line  of 
Cedar  avenue;  thence  at  right  angles  westerly  along  said 
southerly  line  of  Ced.-ir  avenue  85  feet;  thence  at  right 
angles  southerly  120  feet  to  the  northerly  line  of  Geary 
street  and  the  point  of  commencement. 

It  Is  ORDERED  that  all  persons  interested  in  said 
estate  appear  before  this  Court  at  the  Court-room  in  Dept. 
14  thereof,  at  the  City  Hall  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the  14th  day  of 
February,  1921,  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  of  said 
day,  then  and  there  to  show  cause  why  said  real  property 
should  not  be  mortgaged  and  the  prayer  of  said  petitioner 
should  not  be  granted,  and  why  an  order  should  not  be 
made  authorizing,  empowering  and  directing  said  Frederick 
Saunders  as  such  guardian  to  borrow  such  sum  and  to 
execute  such  note  and  mortgage  and  to  enter  into  such 
agreement  as  may  be  necessary  to  build  a  building  upon 
said  premises,  and  to  lease  the  same. 

It  is  further  ORDERED  that  a  copy  of  this  order  be 
published  at  least  once  a  week  for  four  successive  week? 
before  the  said  day  of  hearing,  in  "Town  Talk,"  a  news- 
paiier  printed  and  published  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California.  ,       ,    .      ,  „ 

Said  petition  is  hereby  expressly  referred  to  for  all 
the  particulars  therein  stated  and  contained 

Done  in  open  Court  this  10th  day  of  January,  1921. 
WAETER  E.  DORN, 
Attorney-at-I.aw. 

1,01-1105  Hearst   Bldg.  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

Judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 
^  1-15-4 


SUMMONS 

No.  92692— Dept.  No.  10. 
In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and  for 

the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
H.  McQUAID,  Plaintiff,  vs.  THOMAS  W.  SIMMONS, 
Defendant.  M.  M.  Getz,  Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 
Action  brought  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of 
California  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  comiilaint  filed  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Clerk  of  said   City   and  County. 

The   people   of   the   State   of   California   send   greetings  to 
THOMAS    \V.    SIMMONS,  Defendant. 

YOU  ARE  HEREBY  DIRECTED  to  appear  and  answer 
the  complaint  in  an  action  entitled  as  above,  brought 
against  you  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
within  ten  days  after  the  service  on  you  of  this  summons — 
if  served  within  this  City  and  County;  or  within  thirty 
days   if   served  elsewhere. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  unless  you  appear  and 
answer  as  above  required,  the  said  Plaintiff  will  take 
judgment  for  any  money  or  damages  demanded  in  the 
complaint  as  arising  upon  contract  or  will  apply  to  the 
Court  for  any  other  relief  demanded  in  the  complaint. 

GIVEN  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  Superior  Court 
at  the  City  and  County  of  San   Francisco,   State  of  Cali- 
fornia, this  8th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1918. 
(Seal)  PI.    I.    MULCREVY,  Clerk. 

By   L.   J.   WELCH,   Deputy  Clerk. 

11-27-10 


NOTICE   TO  STOCKHOLDERS 

Notice  of  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  RUCKER- 
FULLER  DESK  COMPANY,  a  corporation,  to  consider 
a  proposition  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  said  cor- 
poration. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Rucker-FulJer 
Desk  Company,  a  corporation,  unanimously  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  said  Board,  duly  and  regularly  called  and  held 
at  the  office  and  principal  place  of  business  of  the  said 
corporation  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  California,  on  the  23nd  day  of  December,  1920,  a  special 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation,  Rucker- 
Full'.T  Dc'^k  Company,  is  hereby  called  and  will  be  held 
at  the  office  and  principal  place  of  business  of  said  cor- 
poration, to-wit :  677  Mission  street,  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  the  same  being  the 
principal  place  of  bvisiness  of  said  corporation  and  the 
place  and  building  where  the  Board  of  Directors  usually 
meets,  on  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  March,  1921,  at  the 
hour  of  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  of  said  day,  for  the  purpose  and 
object  of  considering  and  acting  u()on  a  proposition  to 
increase  the  capital  stock  of  this  corporation,  Rucker- 
Fuller  Desk  Company,  from  $100,000.00  divided  into  10,000 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $10.00  each,  to  $300,000.00 
divided  into  30.000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $10.00  each. 

Dated  this  22nd  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1920. 

A.  L.  GREENE, 
Secretary  Rucker-Fullcr  Desk  Company, 

a  corporation. 
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ORDER  TO  SHOW  CAUSE  ON  PETITION  TO  COM- 
PLETE   CONTRACT    FOR  CONVEYANCE 
OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

Probate  No.  29734  — Dept.  No.  10. 
In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California  in  and  for 

the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
In    the   Matter    of     the     Estate   of   WILLIAM  HIRAM 
WALKER,     also     known     as     WILLIAM  WALKER, 
deceased. 

Emily  Stcjilienson,  as  administratrix  of  the  estate 
of  Wiliiam  Hiram  Walker,  also  known  as  William  Walker, 
deccase<l.  liaving  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1921, 
presented  to  this  Court  and  filed  herein  her  verified  petition 
in  due  form,  praying  for  an  order  authorizing  and 
directing  her,  as  such  administratrix,  to  execute  a  convey- 
ance of  the  real  property  hereinafter  described  and  more 
particularly  set  forth  in  that  certain  agreement  dated  June 
2nd.  A.  D.  1917.  and  executed  between  tlie  above  named 
William  Hiram  Walker,  also  known  as  William  Walker, 
rleceased,  and  William  S.  Crewse  and  Margie  S.  Crewse, 
his  wife,  to  the  aforesaid  William  S.  Crewse  and  wife, 
upon  the  payment  to  her  of  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fi  ty  drllnrs  ($250.00).  together  with  interest  thereon  at  the 
rate    of    six    per    cent  per    annum    from    June  2nd, 

A.  D.  1920,  being  the  balance  due  to  the  above  named 
deceased  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  said  contract 
and  agreement: 

.And  it  further  appearing  that  the  aforesaid  William  S. 
Crewse  and  Margie  S.  Crewse.  his  wife,  are  entitled  to 
such  conveyance  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  said 
contract  and  agreement  made  and  executed  on  said  2nd 
day  of  June,  A.  D.  1917,  between  the  above  named  deceased, 
as  party  of  the  first  part  therein,  and  said  William  S. 
Crewse  and  Margie  S.  Crewse,  his  wife,  as  parties  of  the 
second  part  therein,  wherein  and  whereby  said  decedent 
bound  himself  to  convey  unto  said  William  S.  Crewse  and 
Mrirgie  S.  Crewse.  his  wife,  upon  certain  terms  and  con- 
ditions in  said  agreement  specified,  that  certain  lot,  piece 
or  parcel  of  land  situate  in  Foss  Valley,  County  of  Napa, 
State  of  California,  and  bounded  and  particularly  described 
as  follows: 

The  southeast  quarter  (%)  of  the  southeast  quarter  (]4) 
of  Section  15  (15),  and  the  east  half  (Va)  of  the  northeast 
quarter  (14).  and  the  southwest  quarter  ('4)  of  the  north- 
east quarter  (%)  of  Section  twenty-two  (22),  in  Township 
seven  (7)  north  of  Range  four  (4).  west  Mount  Diablo 
Meridian,   containing   one   hundred   and    sixty    ( 1 60)  acres. 

It  is  herebv  ORDERED  that  all  persons  interested  ap- 
pear before  this  Court  at  the  Court  Room  of  Department 
10  thereof  at  the  New  City  Hall  in  said  City  and  County 
of  Snn  Francisco,  on  Monday,  the  7th  day  of  February, 
A.  D.  1921.  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
of  said  day,  then  and  there  to  show  cause,  if  any  they 
have,  why  said  petition  should  not  be  granted  and  said 
real   property  conveyed  as  therein  prayed  for: 

And  it  is  further  ORDERED  that  a  copy  of  this  order 
be  published  once  a  week  for  four  successive  weeks  before 
such  hearing  in  "Town  Talk,"  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation,  printed  and  published  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San   Francisco.  State  of  California. 

Dated  Tanuary  7th.  1921. 

THOS.   F.  GRAHAM. 
Judge  of  said  Superior  Court. 

E.  A.  DOrTHITT. 

Attorney    for  .Xdminislratrix, 

617  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal.        ^  ^ 


In  peace  time  as  in  war  time 
we  have  absolute  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  our  Pres- 
ident. It  is  our  belief  that 
as  the  leader  of  Democracy 
he  is  the  great  American  Man 
of  Destiny. 
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Talking  on  the  Tariff 

Some  of  the  senators  have  expressed 
astonishment  because  others  have  grown 
talkative,  loquacious,  garrulous  and  even 
filibusterous  on  the  Republican  tariff  bill. 
These  astonished  ones  can  hardly  be  sin- 
cere or  well  informed,  for  they  ought  to 
know  that  nothing  in  all  this  broad  land 
sakes  alive  will  make  a  hell-popping  orator 
go  the  pace  that  kills  like  this  very  same 
question  on  what  or  what  not  imported 
articles  ought  to  pay  for  the  right  to  enter 
this  country  and  be  sold  as  merchandise 
When  a  congressman  has  spoken  for  hours 
on  the  topic,  he  will  sit  wild-eyed  and  quiv- 
ering on  his  chair,  unable  to  endure  the 
detestable  arguments  of  the  other  side.  And 
well  he  may,  since  there  is  no  small  issue 
that  will  call  forth  the  same  amount  of  vigi- 
lance from  the  voters  at  home.  It  was 
President  Hayes  who  declared  the  tariff  to 
be  a  local  issue.  By  this  he  meant  that  a 
state  with  large  iron  industries  or  a  man 
with  a  small  macaroni  factory  would  exert 
all  influence  to  tax  the  imported  article. 
This  brings  about  pooling,  trading  and 
other  manipulation  of  votes.  The  iron  man 
and  the  cotton  man  may  stand  together, 
lobby  a  number  of  other  congressmen  to 
their  side,  and  then  be  in  a  position  where 
they  don't  have  to  .say  much,  leaving  the 
wool  fellow  to  paddle  his  own  canoe  through 
the  stream  of  congressional  persiflage.  The 
wool  fellow  naturally  grows  excited,  and 
insists  on  being  heard.  Should  he  become 
tiresome  with  statistics,  somebody  starts  a 
filibuster  to  keep  the  crowd  in  good  humor. 
Occasionally  there  is  an  argument  as  to 
what  is  and  what  is  not  a  filibuster,  and  the 
situation  becomes  still  more  entertaining. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  newspapers,  this 
season,  do  not  print  the  tariff  debates  to 
the  same  length  as  in  the  days  of  yore. 
The  impression  is  that  the  public  has  lost 
interest  in  this  sort  of  literature,  and  that 
the  power  of  one  congressman  to  move  an- 
other's mind  by  mere  eloquence  is  proble- 
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matical  and  a  fizzle.  In  one  of  the  sena- 
torial disquisitions.  King,  of  Utah,  consumed 
most  of  the  afternoon  on  the  subject  of 
Russian  trade,  with  occasional  references, 
or  allusions,  to  the  tariff  measure.  Senator 
France  of  Maryland  succeeded  in  dragging 
him  into  a  Socratic  dialogue  on  sovietism ; 
and  Senator  McCumber.  who  was  waiting 
to  speak  on  hides  and  tallow,  showed  signs 
of  irritation.  At  the  end  of  that  day's  ses- 
sion, it  was  announced  that  the  morrow 
would  bring  forth  a  few  speeches  "closely 
related"  to  the  tariff.  This  was  the  signal 
that  filibustering  would  be  brazen  and 
blushless,  perhaps  to  give  the  senators  an 
opportunity  of  communicating  with  vested 
interests.  Those  senators  that  wanted  to 
work  up  a  debate  on  the  tariff  itself  did 
not  find  the  morrow's  "close  relationship" 
as  close  as  a  self-respecting  senator  would 
wish,  and  they  spoke  their  minds  freely. 
The  tariff  may  be  a  local  issue,  but  its  dis- 
cussion ramifies  through  the  world,  and 
when  a  vote  is  taken,  nearly  everybody  is 
dissatisfied;  ever>'body  except  the  Demo- 
cratic minority,  whose  only  enjoyment, 
these  days,  is  to  hear  the  Republicans  get 
into  a  splutter.  It  has  never  been  decided 
that  the  tariff  is  good  for  anything  but 
revenue,  and,  as  the  Harding  administration 
is  committed  to  stringent  economy,  it  is 
likely  that  Uncle  Sam  will  make  money  out 
of  the  present  engagement  of  orators,  no 
matter  how  long  they  talk. 

★     *  ★ 

National  Prosperity 

We  are  pleased,  at  the  proper  opportunity, 
to  speak  jauntily  of  the  United  States  as 
the  richest  country  in  the  world.  Should 
we  take  the  trouble  of  going  into  statistics, 
we  might  find  a  solid  basis  for  the  claim. 
Intuitively  we  realize  that  the  figures  exist, 
and  that  there  is  no  need  of  looking  into  a 
book  for  them.  But  then,  instead  of  con- 
sulting a  volume  of  stati.stics,  let  us  recall 
the  words  of  a  song:  "Bime  by  hard  time.-^ 
come  a-knocking  at  the  door."  Most  of  the 
countries  in  and  around  the  world  are  feel- 
ing the  pressure  of  those  words,  the  United 
States  least  of  all,  fortunately;  and  yet  it 
appears  that  no  community  is  immune  from 
those  chills  and  fevers  that  afflict  the  re- 
sources, the  products,  industries,  gold,  cur- 
rency and  bank  checks  of  commerce.  It  is 
a  curious  matter  of  observation  that,  in  a 
country  which  is  the  richest  in  the  world, 
there  should  be  the  same  fits  of  depression, 
a  sort  of  financial  blues,  calling  for  a  remedy 
that  lies  <>n\y  in  the  lapse  of  time  and  re- 
turn to  crjuilihriiini  through  a  balance  of 
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resources.  During  such  periods  we  are 
warned  to  beware  of  pessimism.  In  Eng- 
land, at  the  present  moment,  are  many 
pessimists;  with  good  reason,  for  most  of 
them  are  hungry.  More  than  800,000  are 
out  of  work.  .\11  the  European  countries 
have  their  quota  of  unemployed,  some  of 
whom  are  sitting  in  the  gutter,  and  some 
dancing  at  the  fashionable  hostelries.  In 
China,  they  lie  along  the  highway.  Those 
that  have  the  strength  would  fly  like  wild 
ducks  at  a  handful  of  rice.  In  these  alien 
lands,  as  the  prices  of  things  went  higher, 
the  starving  ones  had  naught  else  to  do  than 
lie  lower.  In  the  United  States  there  was 
recently  a  simultaneous  relaxing  of  prices 
and  employment.  Throughout  the  countrv 
are  reports  of  hundreds  of  men  for  everv 
vacant  job;  yet  up  to  the  present  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  empty  stomachs 
are  behind  the  ventriloquism  of  discontent 
heard  here  and  there.  Our  national  con- 
science or  powers  of  endurance  were  pre- 
sumably unscathed  by  the  war,  and  the 
only  assignable  cause  for  the  current  las- 
situde is  that  we  are  resting  after  the  ex- 
citement, which,  in  many  sections,  was  one 
of  inten.se  money-making.  It  is  a  financial 
reaction,  and  one  just  as  normal  as  that  of 
a  man  becoming  indolent  after  a  day's  hard 
work.  However,  the  fact  that  it  is  normal 
means  only  that  it  is  customary.  The 
richest  country  in  the  world  might  as  well 
as  not  study  to  be  the  wisest  also.  It  might 
find  that  reaction,  though  wholesome  in  the 
aggregate,  is  not  altogether  necessary. 
There  are  other  conditions  just  as  proper 
for  our  naional  well  being;  and  one  of  them 
would  be  a  more  even  temper  of  our  finan- 
cial system.  In  climaxes  of  prosperity, 
there  are  few  who  will  sing  "Bime  by  hard 
times  come  a-knocking  at  the  door."  Then 
my  little  mortgaged  home — good  night!" 
The  first  instinct  of  a  successful  working- 
man  is  to  own  his  home;  and  of  his  wife,  to 
possess  a  sealskin  coat.  At  any  rate,  the 
extraordinary  earnings  of  the  war-workers 
brought  out  such  impulses.  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  add  that  they  did  not  neglect  to  put 
money  in  the  bank,  according  to  the  statis- 
tics of  savings  institutions.  The  general 
understanding  is  that  many  of  the  present 
unemployed  have  the  wherewithal  to  pay 
the  interest  on  their  mortgages,  and  that 
the  wife,  still  with  the  sealskin  and  dia- 
monds, although  she  does  not  buy  the  '^ame 
quality  of  coffee  that  she  <lid  a  year  a;,"'- 
is  not  pulling  the  kiddies  to  bed  without  a 
fairly  good  supper.  Nevertheless,  an  iron- 
worker without  work  is  also  lacking  in  en- 
thusiasm;  and,  this  being  a  rci)ublic,  we  are 
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accustomed  to  view  the  general  situation 
through  the  workingman's  eyes.  If  he  be 
unemployed,  we  (theoretically,  at  least)  lose 
some  of  our  economic  hilarity.  Of  course, 
all  this  is  the  result  of  gambling  with  human 
lives  and  livelihoods.  In  this  case,  the 
poker  chips  consist  of  breakfast  tables.  One 
form  of  gambling  is  as  hard  to  prevent  as 
another.  Still,  siiicc  the  police  now  and  then 
try  to  coerce  the  tenderloin  poker  clubs,  our 
national  authorities  might  do  a.^  much  for 
the  industrial  game  that  ever  and  anon  dis- 
cards a  few  hundred  thousand  laborers. 

*      ★  ★ 
Is  Prohibition  to  End? 

Quite  frequently  is  heard  the  timid  in- 
quiry— will  there  ever  again  come  a  time, 
in  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.,  when  a  man  can 
enter  a  store  and  buy  a  bottle  of  claret,  with 
no  questions  asked?  Off  hand,  extem- 
poraneously and  even  nonchalantly,  we  an- 
swer: yes;  there  will.  We  don't  know  just 
why,  but  we  say  it.  Taking  the  matter 
to  further  consideration,  it  seems  that  pro- 
hibition is  too  bad  to  be  true;  and  we  can- 
not imagine  the  aforesaid  good  old  U.  S.  A. 
filing  on  forever  and  ever  and  then  some, 
without  confessing  a  certain  hypocrisy  in 
the  way  of  light  wines  and  beers.  The 
eighteenth  amendment  will  go;  and  if  the 
deed  must  be  done,  sometime,  why  not  give 
the  jjresent  generation  the  benefit  of  it? 
Idam.e  for  prohibition  rests  with  the  higher 
nps — ourselves,  those  of  us  who  did  not 
believe  it  to  be  possible  and  were  off  guard. 
America  was  discovered  in  the  same  acci- 
dental \\s.y.  In  the  fifteenth  century  were 
men  who  did  not  believe  in  the  western 
i  hemisphere  ;  they. had  staked  their  repu- 
tation against  its  existence;  they  were 
axerse  to  its  discovery  at  all  events.  Had 
they  suspected  the  true  state  of  affairs,  they 
could  easily  have  prevented  the  sailing  of 
(  nlumbus;  but  they  thought  he  would  find 
nothing,  and  so  let  him  go.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  addition  of  the  western 
hemisphere  resulted  in  a  vast  improvement 
to  the  habitable  globe,  and  was  a  good  les- 
ion to  the  doubters,  having  been  used  as  a 
remarkable  instance  of  incredulity  ever 
since.  To  some  extent,  prohibition  has 
been  a  good  thing — that  is,  a  good  lesson. 
It  has  proven  to  us  that  people  should  no 
more  leave  their  liberties  than  their  money 
lying  around  loose.  There  are  thieves  of 
lie  soul.  And  if  the  soul  means  anything. 
It  means  liberty.  On  this  score,  we  infer 
that  the  ])rohibitionists  thought  we  had 
more  soul  than  was  good  for  us.  However, 
it  is  not  a  supernatural  but  a  mere  political 
l)roblem.  Prohibition  is  the  most  difficult 
law  in  the  land  to  enforce.  It  has,  in  pro- 
l)ortion  to  its  duration,  led  to  more  graft 
than  any  other  set  of  statutes.  It  has  at- 
tracted more  ridicule  than  any  other  law. 
The  power  of  the  press  is  not  behind  it. 
i  ectotalers,  who  did  not  always  teetotal 
in  the  way  they  were  thought,  sometimes 
took  alcoholic  quaflfs  for  medicinal  purposes. 


These  they  now  find  hard  to  obtain,  even 
at  high  prices.  Soon  or  later,  congressmen 
will  have  a  conscience  of  what  is  expected 
of  them  by  the  people  at  large.  Besides 
that,  they  will  have  a  prescience  of  empty 
cellars.  After  all,  charity  for  the  thirst  of 
the  thirsty  may  begin  at  the  homes  of  the 
congressmen  themselves.  One  of  the  argu- 
ments against  Socialism  has  been  that  it 
wouldn't  work.  Prohibition  doesn't  work. 
The  only  thing  in  its  favor  is  that  certain 
lower  elements  of  mankind,  once  arrested 
for  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  are  now 
taking  to  the  hospital  for  foaming  at  the 
mouth  with  all  sorts  of  alcoholic  substitutes. 
A  number  of  them  have  lost  their  lives 
experimenting  in  new-fangled  hard  drinks ; 
and  the  question  arises  whether  they  are 
better  ofif  dead  or  "dead  drunk."  In  the 
course  of  time  it  will  be  recognized  that 
the  customs  of  society  should  not  be  regu- 
lated to  meet  the  folly  of  the  worst  member, 
who  will  find  some  means  to  be  foolish  any- 
how. All  countries  have  admitted  a  mistake 
in  the  law  now  and  then.  The  United  States 
will  not  carry  this  one  to  the  bitter  end, 
which  would  probably  be  a  dismal  one, 
judging  from  the  bitterness  that  is  being 
felt  on  all  sides  now. 

★     *  ★ 
Wine,  ]Vonic)i  and  Taxes 

The  above  title  is  used  merely  because 
taxes  come  at  the  end  of  a  year  devoted  to 
other  matters.  When  presented  with  his 
tax  bill,  your  ordinary  citizen  feels  that  he 
has  to  pay  too  much.  He  utters  a  few  ex- 
clamations, and  delivers  the  opinion  that 
something  should  be  done.  After  that  he 
forgets  about  it  until  next  year.  The  Sacra- 
mento program  in  the  way  of  economy 
ought  to  meet  with  tumultuous  approbation 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  who,  indeed,  would 
respond,  did  they  consider  the  efifort  sin- 
cere. It  may  be  sincere  at  that.  Few  of  us 
know  just  how  much  of  the  day  the  various 
boards  and  bureaus  at  Sacramento  spend 
in  honest  industry.  The  governor,  though, 
should  know  something  about  it,  and  his 
plan  to  consolidate  some  of  them  indicates 
that  he  has  occasionally  poked  about  the 
departments  and  found  the  occupants  whis- 
tling departmental  ditties.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  agencies  that  he  would 
merge  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture : 
Fish  and  Game  Commission,  Market  Com- 
mission, Market  Director,  Board  of  For- 
estry and  the  Department  of  Weights  and 
Measures.  This  merger  would  cause  the 
office-seekers  to  work  seven  hours  a  day, 
which  might  be  a  hardship  at  first;  but 
they  would  gradually  become  accustomed 
to  it.  We  will  take  the  governor's  word 
that  these  men  will  be  able  to  finish  their 
week's  business  at  Saturday  noon.  What 
we  should  like  to  know,  however,  is  what 
they  have  been  doing  all  along,  how  much 
time  they  spent  at  their  desks,  and  what 
excuse  they  have  for  accepting  their  salaries. 
Figuring  the  tax  rate  is  the  most  complex 


])hase  of  civil  government.  It  is  bookkeep- 
ing for  the  entire  state.  The  single-handed 
combatant  has  no  chance  for  an  argument 
against  the  men  who  handle  the  budget. 
The  T  axpayers'  Association  could  do  some- 
thing if  it  had  the  right  backing;  that  is, 
the  people.  But,  as  intimated,  the  people 
take  only  an  intermittent  interest  in  the 
affairs,  and  that  is  when  they  get  their  an- 
nual shock.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lower 
the  tax  rate  the  cleaner  would  be  politics. 
There  would  be  fewer  opportunities  for 
temptation.  It  is  the  waste  of  public  money 
that  attracts  the  crooked  politician.  Much 
of  the  state's  revenue  goes  to  build  up  par- 
tisan politics.  The  so-called  tax-eater  is  a 
valuable  man  to  his  party ;  that  is,  the  office- 
holding  part  of  it.  If  Governor  Stephens 
can  oust  this  tribe  from  Sacramento,  he 
may  find  himself  a  disliked  man  in  party 
circles.  And  he  might  end  by  repeating 
to  himself  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  un- 
less the  people  be  willing  to  add  something. 
The  governor  does  not  seem  to  be  a  popular 
man  in  the  sense  of  having  a  personality 
that  liecomes  well  known ;  still,  a  conflict 
with  the  tax-eaters  may  bring  to  the  surface 
some  of  his  more  potent  characteristics,  if 
he  have  them.  California  newspapers  do 
not  feature  their  governor  to  the  extent 
practiced  by  the  press  of  other  states.  Deal- 
ing with  the  budget  does  not  give  oppor- 
tunity for  Rooseveltian  speech.  A  little 
Teddy  slang  would  help  the  people  to  un- 
derstand better  what  is  going  on  in  Sac- 
ramento, wdiich  is  said  to  be  the  slangiest 
place  in  the  state. 

★     ★  * 
New  Janss  for  Old 

You  can  say  what  you  like  of  the  old  girl  at  home, 
But  give  me  a  new  one  each  week; 

I'm  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  wild,  wicked  world. 
And  words  full  of  wisdom  I  speak. 

If  you  rush  a  strange  girl  she  will  never  get  wise 
To  the  fact  that  your  dress  suit  is  hired. 

But  old  ones  will  note  how  much  varies  the  size 
Of  the  tail-coat  in  which  you're  attired. 

If  you  have  anew  Jane  you  are  never  afraid 
Tiiat  your  chatter  is  growing  too  stale; 

You  can  hand  her  the  line  that  a  week  ago  made 
You  seem  briglit  to  another  fair  frail. 

So,  list  to  the  wise  words  of  men  who  have  seen 

.■\nd  know  the  things  whereof  they  speak; 
Get  a  girl — rush  her  hard  while  you're  at  it — 
but  then 
Get  another  one  after  a. week. 

—  Pennsjdvania  Punch  Bowl. 
♦  •  

I         Fresh  from  our  own  gardens  and 
I  greenhouses 

\       Beautiful  tribute  designs  on  short 
I  notice 

I    The  Misses  Hannon 

I    368  Sutter  St.         Phone  Kearny  3210 

1         Deliveries  by  telegraph  anyzvlicre 
I  on  this  continent  in  one  hour 
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Concerning  Secret  Agents 

By  Major  Stuart- Stephens 


One  clay  on  her  way  into  town  a  twentieth 
century  lass  of  Richmond  llill  picked  up  from 
the  seat  of  an  empty  first-class  carriage  a  copy 
of  the  Matrimonial  Reverberator. 

It  appeared  from  a  perusal  of  its  columns  that 
a  vast  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  social  distinction  and  the  most  eminent 
degrees  of  celebrity  in  art,  letters,  and  science, 
were  desperately  anxious  to  make  one  another's 
acquaintance  with  a  view  to  the  employment  of 
what  in  the  spacious  Victorian  age  was  frequent- 
ly written  of  as  Connubial  Bliss!  Arrived  at 
Waterloo,  she  chartered  a  taxi,  and  was  set 
down  in  Henrietta  street,  Covent  Garden,  where, 
in  a  dingy  back  office,  after  a  considerable  wait, 
Miss  "Jacky"  Jackson,  furiously  blushing,  found 
herself  confronted  by  my  venerable  friend,  the 
late  Mr.  Leslie  Frazer  Duncan,  husband  of 
Whytc-Melville's  widow,  and  controller  of  the 
destinies  of  that  once-renowned  organ,  the  Matri- 
monial Reverberator.  "I  have  got  the  very  man 
for  you,  the  Count  Lionel  du  Blague  de  Bavard," 
the  high  priest  of  Hymen  announced,  after  he 
had  gathered  from  the  maiden  that  the  one  wish 
of  her  heart  was  utterly  to  rout  the  pretensions 
of  certain  of  her  preposterously  exclusive  neigh- 
bors on  "the  Hill"  by  becoming  a  real  live  lady 
of  title.  Some  weeks  after — the  editor  of  the 
M.  R.  interviewing — a  fortuitous  introduction  had 
been  brought  about  between  the  Jackson  menage 
and  a  distinguished  foreign  visitor  to  the  British 
Isles,  the  family  solicitor  suggested  to  Miss 
"Jacky's"  papa  the  advisability  of  instituting  some 
discreet  inquiries  into  the  Count's  antecedents 
before  bestowing  upon  him  the  eminent  coal 
merchant's  one  ewe  lamb  and  her  substantial 
portion.  Picking  up  a  morning  paper  the  solicitor 
placed  a  finger  upon  an  advertisement  in  the  last 
column  of  its  back  page.  From  it  one  learned 
that  Moritz  Moses,  private  inquiry  agent,  di- 
rected from  an  address  in  Poppy  street,  Strand, 
a  vast  organization  of  international  agents,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  that  this  gifted  person  had 
been  employed  to  unravel  mysteries  by  most  of 
the  chancelleries  of  Europe,  his  fees  would  be 
found  to  be  surprisingly  moderate. 

The  very  ne.xt  day  conceive  a  portly,  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  as  he  ascended  this  center  of 
cosmopolitan  espionage,  glancing  timorously  over 
the  dusty  bannisters  to  see  if  any  of  the  relations 
of  "Jacky's"  girl  friends  had  followed  him;  for 
he  knew  them  to  be,  as  he  coarsely  phrased  it, 
"a  nosing  set  of  busybodics,"  all  bitterly  jealous 
of  the  occupants  of  number  so-and-so  Downe 
Terrace,  Richmond-on-Thames,  by  reason  of  the 
frequent  visits  of  that  amiable  youthful  member 
of  the  ancient  noblesse,  M.  le  Comtc  du  Blague 
de  Bavard.  Accorded  audience  after  an  impres- 
sive delay,  his  new  client  explained  to  the  private 
inquiry  agent  that  his  motive  for  being  so  in- 
quisitive was  that,  being  a  strict  member  of  the 
old  Roman  faith,  he  was  determined  never  to 
deliver  his  daughter  into  the  arms  of  a  husband, 
however  high  his  rank,  unless  he  was  of  an  edi- 
fying life  and  goodly  conversation. 

Mr.  Moses  (a  Scotchman)  appreciated  so 
touching  a  paternal  sentiment,  and  straightway 
relieved  the  Christian  father  of  a  check  for  fifty 
pounds  on  account,  explaining  that  investigations 
of  this  nature  were  always  delicate,  and  by  con- 
sequence not  seldom  tremendously  expensive. 
"But,"  quoth  the  master  of  sleuth-hounds,  "I 
may  presume.  Sir,  that  the  young  lady  will  take 
some  money  with  her  wlu-n  she  marries  with 
your  approval?"  "Yes,  you  may  presume  that  if 
all  is  right  and  above  board  my  girl  will  have  a 


fortune  of  £25,000.  You  sec,  Mr.  Moses,  she 
is  my  only  child."  "The  more  reason,"  re- 
sponded the  Mouchard  with  a  benevolent  air, 
"why  I  should  exert  every  effort  to  prevent 
such  a  handsome  dowry  falling  into  the  hands 
of  a  'spendthrift.'  "  Actuated  by  this  laudable 
purpose  the  cunning  disciple  of  the  late  Howard 
Vincent,  sometime  director  of  the  C.  I.  D.,  when 
his  client  has  departed,  whistles  up  one  of  his 
pack  and  instructs  him  to  find  out  all  he  can 
about  "a  Frenchman — name  of  Blague  or  Bavard, 
who  calls  himself  a  count,  and  who,  it's  a  million 
to  one,  is  a  fair  wrong  'un."  Following  up  which 
gross  scandal  this  stern  censor  of  moral  rectitude 
tosses  across  the  table  a  couple  of  sovereigns. 
Armed  with  these  a  seedy-looking  individual 
slinks  down  the  back  stairway  of  number  2a 
Hanover  street,  the  house  of  an  ex-valet  of  a 
sometime  Royal  Commander-in-Chief  of  Queen 
Victoria's  .'Vrmy.  "By  ways  that  were  dark"  the 
slinker  persuaded  an  under-housemaid  to  give 
him  a  list  of  the  Count's  tradespeople.  Our 
pilgrim  found  all  these  worthy  citizens  in  a  highly 
communicative  mood.  Scenting,  as  each  of  them 
did,  the  object  of  the  spy's  mission,  not  a  word 
was  permitted  to  escape  as  to  their  sincere  desire 
that  a  forthcoming  wealthy  marriage  would  solve 
the  problem  of  the  Count's  indebtedness. 

The  shades  of  night,  falling  fast,  were  being 
dispelled  by  the  lights  of  the  Cafe  Verrcy,  when 
the  slinker  might  have  been  discovered  again  on 
a  stairway  round  the  corner,  this  time  on  the 
way  to  the  first  floor.  "Yes,  the  Count  had  just 
come  in  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  not  a  moment 
to  spare,"  intitnated  the  landlord,  who  was  in- 
serting studs  in  his  noble  lodger's  dress-shirt. 
This  being  so,  Moses'  emissary  went  at  once  to 
the  point:  "I  have  been  trusted  to  make  a  few 
confidential  inquiries  about  you,  Monsieur  le 
Comte,  and  have  received  such  a  meritorious  ac- 
count of  your  lofty  character  and  your  substan- 
tial financial  position  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
hand  it  to  my  employer,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
suspicious  people  I  ever  met." 

"Oh,  my  good  man,"  laughed  the  Count,  ex- 
tracting from  a  crocodile-side  note-case  a  delic- 
ious crisp,  brand-new  Bank  of  England  liver,  "1 
can  guess  whom  you  have  come  from.  If  Mistare 
Jackson  was  one  of  your  English  lords  he — what 
you  call  it? — smell  a  rat  if  1,  a  French  noble,  was 
described  to  him  as  a  devotee.  But  with  this 
bourgeois  merchant  of  coals — put  that  banknote 
in  your  pocket^ — it  is  possible  to  dissimulate.  So 
you  will  please  report  that  I  go  to  high  mass 
at  the  Italian  chapel  in  Hatton  Garden  every 
Sunday,  and  to  confession  at  Farm  street  on  the 
last  Saturday  of  the  month." 

"He  goes  to  confession  once  a  month,"  echoed 
tlie  slinker,  a  pious  glow  illuminating  his  sallow 
face. 

"That's  it.  .Xnd  that  I  at  least  once  a  week 
devote  the  evening,  and  sometimes  far  into  the 
night,  into  seeking  out  the  destitute  of  my  com- 
patriots in  Soho,  who  are  often  hungry  and  in- 
variably thirsty.  In  short,  in  doing  good  works," 
explained  the  Count,  with  an  eye  as  eloquent  as 
half-a-dozen  by-elections. 

"To  doing  good  works,"  repeated  tin-  slinker 
with  an  air  of  true  religious  enthusiasm. 

The  following  morning  the  astute  Moses  was 
put  in  possession  of  all  these  comforting  details 
of  the  young  French  nobleman's  life  in  London, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  petitioned  for  three 
pounds  ten,  the  exact  sum  which  it  was  alleged 
his  employee  had  lati-  at  night  to  borrow  from  a 
friend  to  aid  liim  in  probing  into  the  inner  life 


of  number  2a  Hanover  street's  distinguished 
lodger. 

As  these  private  detective  bureaus  arc  neces- 
sarily conducted  on  the  principle  of  absolute 
confidence,  as  existing  between  master  and  man, 
the  private  inquiry  agent  chucked  another  half- 
sovereign  to  the  slinker,  coupled  with  the  cheer- 
ing recommendation  that  he  might  go  back  to' 
Hanover  street  and  sec  if  he  "couldn't  squeeze 
the  other  three  'thick  'uns'  out  of  his  new  pal,  the 
Count. 

Just  two  weeks  after  these  instructive  incidents 
— for  no  self-respecting  private  inquiry  agent 
could  think  of  making  his  office  so  cheap  as,  in 
inquiries  of  this  nature,  to  send  on  a  report  by 
return  of  post — a  prosperous  resident  on  Rich- 
mond Hill  was  the  recipient  of  a  formidable- 
looking  linen  envelope  which  contained  a  dossier, 
one  that  read  somewhat  like  the  life  of  a  late 
and  sainted  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  And  enclosed 
with  this  gratifying  certificate  of  good  character 
was  a  letter  stating  that  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  inquiry  had  led  to  the  dispatch  of  a  special 
agent  to  Monte  Carlo  (against  which  impreg- 
nable rock  the  Count  had  the  last  winter  laid  un- 
successful siege),  and  the  keeping  of  several 
others  trudging  about  Paris  and  London  for 
many  days.  The  bill,  deducting  £50  received  on 
account,  aomuntcd  to  exactly  £319  2s.  9d.,  for 
which  Mr.  Moses  would  be  glad  to  receive  a 
check.  As  it  is  always  expedient  to  discharge 
private  detective  offices'  bills  with  that  celerity 
which  one  displays  in  getting  rid  of  any  noxious 
thing,  Mr.  Moritz  Moses  had  not  long  to  w.iii 
for  his  hard  money,  nor  had  M.  le  Comtc  for  the 
handling  of  Mmc.  la  Comptesse's  substantial 
dot. 

So  all  concerned  were  made  duly  happy,  at 
least  for  a  time. 

Some  couple  of  years  after  the  engineering  of 
this  international  alliance  I  fell  into  an  after- 
dinner  conversation  with  an  ambassador  of  the 
nation  of  France  and  erstwhile  premier  of  the 
Third  Republic,  who  had — surprising  combination 
— as  an  old  "Blue,"  helped  to  row  his  boat  to 
victory  over  the  'Varsity  course.  Our  discours'v- 
lightly  turning  to  the  vexed  subject  of  Anglo- 
French  marriages,  the  writer  was  pained  to  learn 
that  the  Count  du  Blague  de  Bavard  was  un- 
fortunately not  a  Count  at  all.  He  was,  his 
excellency  informed  me,  the  only  child  of  a  con- 
fectioner of  repute,  in  the  Rue  Volncy,  who 
left  behind  him  one  and  eighty  thousand  francs.' 
Novi',  the  civil  registers  having  been  convenient- 
ly burned  during  the  Commune,  our  ingenious 
youth  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  convcsting 
himself  into  a  blue-blooded  aristocrat.  In  this 
instance  in  might  be  conceded  that  some  shadow 
of  justification  existed  for  this  audacious  act  of 
self-promotion. 

As  sons  of  la  Grand  N'ation,  all  Frenchmen  are 
great  and  equal.    And  when  all  is  said  and  done. 
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what  is  tlu-  use  of  heiug  a  citizen  of  a  republic 
if  a  confceti'iuer  is  not  as  good  as  a  Count? 
Anyway,  according  to  M.  Waddington's  interest- 
ing revelation,  it  would  appear  that  young 
Blague,  the  tart  manufacturer's  heir  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Hotel  de  Vilic  a  few  years  before  he 
transferred  his  energies  to  Perfidious  Albion. 

He  was  accompanied  to  the  center  of  Parisian 
municipal  life  by  a  brace  of  witnesses  who  were 
not  overburdened  with  an  attachment  to  the 
naked  truth,  and  with  charming  sangfroid  lilleef 
in  a  statutory  declaration  that  he  was  Blague 
de  Bavard  and  a  Count.  Whereupon  this  mon- 
strous fiction  was  duly  inscribed  upon  stamped 
paper,  because  there  was  no  one  to  dispute  its 
accuracy.  In  due  time  this  terrible  story  got 
out  in  Richmond — it  still  exists  as  a  legend 
among  the  elder  residents — and  the  sometime 
Miss  "Jacky,"  shortly  after  this  untoward  revela- 
tion, found  it  desirable  to  remove  herself  and 
licr  "Count"  of  extremely  scant  account  to  the 
Sister  Isle,  where  this  exalted  pair  consorts  with 
alleged  descendants  of  Hibernian  king's.  Madame 
la  Comtesse  is  the  mother  of  three — two  boys — 
of  course,  styled  in  Kerry  "the  young  Counts." 

And  so,  Mr.  Moses  being  translated  to  another 
splicre,  I  now  give  forth  this  story  untrammelled 
by  the  laws  of  libel,  verb.  sap. 

From  private  detectives  to  the  secret  service 
of  the  British  Government  is  a  far  step.  Well, 
what  of  it?  If  one  listened  to  that  erudite  novel- 
ist, Mr,  William  de  Queux,  or  his  rival  in  the 
literature  of  the  haute  politique,  Mr.  Phillips 
Oppenheim,  one  might  conceive  the  secret  ser- 
vice agent  to  be  a  person  who  haunted  the 
foreign  office  at  strange  hours — rushing  in  with 
muffled  face,  or,  if  a  lady,  with  thick  veil  down 
and  heart  throbbing  for  fear  of  being  seen. 

The  permanent  undcr-secretaries  at  the  for- 
eign office,  or  the  admiralty,  or  war,  or  home 
offices,  whose  province  it  is  to  deal  with  the 
high-class  "unofficially  employed"  agent,  so  tact- 
less as  to  expose  their  trusted  instruments  to 
these  inconveniences. 

And  as  to  those  unlucky  people  wlio  are  sus- 
pected and  avoided  socially  as  if  they  were 
lepers,  it  may  safely  be  statcil  tliat  (hey  could 
not  obtain  employment  in  secret  service,  if  they 
oflfcred  their  ears  for  it.  For,  like  Caesar's  wife, 
the  government  agent  must  be  above  suspicion. 

Now  and  again,  at  very  long  intervals,  authen- 
tic news  concerning  government  secret  service 
finds  its  waj'  into  the  public  press.  Sir  Edward 
Jenkinson,  K.  C.  B.,  lent  from  the  Indian  Secret 
and  Political  Department  to  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment for  the  suppression  of  assassination  and 
dynamite  conspiracies,  quarreled  with  his  nomi- 
nal chief,  Mr.  H.  Matthews,  Q.  C,  the  then 
home  secretary,  and  following  the  official  rupture 
an  unprecedented  disclosure  of  the  working  of 
Irish  secret  service  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  from  the  hand  of  my  old  friend,  the 
late  W.  T.  Stead. 

Another  admission  of  tlie  existence  of  our 
secret  service  lives  in  print  in  which  the  relater 
tells  the  story  of  how  he  came  to  be  employed 
as  a  secret  agent  by  the  foreign  office.  Quoth 
the  late  Sir  Joseph  Crowe,  K.  C.  M.  G. :  "Bernal 
Osborne,  who  had  never  relaxed  in  his  friendly 
efforts  in  my  interest,  asked  me  in  the  Reform 
club  one  evening  what  my  prospects  were.  I 
candidly  confessed  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
hold  out  in  London.  'Now,'  said  he,  'sit  down 
and  write  at  once  and  offer  your  services  to  the 
for  eign  office,'  and  as  he  spoke  he  laid  hold  of 
my  arm,  forced  nic  down  to  a  writing-table,  and' 
dictated  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  stating 
what  I  had  done  as  a  correspondent  for  the 
Times  in  the  Crimea,  India  and  Italy,  concluding 
with  a  re(iuest  to  be  employed  in  any  capacity 
that  his  lordship  might  think  fit.  A  couple  of 
weeks  passed,  and  on  the  evening  of  September 


15th  the  government  wliii).  Lord  Marcus 
slii>ped  into  my  lianil  at  the  Reform  club  a  letter 
in  an  ordinary  envelope  from  Mr.  Hammcjnd,  the 
perminent  under-secretary  of  the  foreign  office, 
informing  me  that  Lord  John  Russell  was  willin.s^ 
to  employ  mc  for  a  time  in  visiting  different 
parts  of  Germany  und.er  instructions  which  would 
be  communicated  to  me  verbally.  My  allowanee 
while  thus  confidentially  employed  would  be  the 
usual  rate  of  thirty  shillings  a  day,  plus  the  usual 
expenses  of  traveling." 

Let  mc  endeavor  to  picture  a  typical  incident 
in  the  secret  service  agent's  life. 

Watch  that  little  electric  brougham  which  has 
just  pulled  up  outside  the  main  entrance  of  the 
Catholic  cathedral  at  the  back  of  Victoria  street. 

A  distingue  looking  woman  on  the  border  of 
the  thirties  steps  out  holding  a  missal  in  her 
hand. 

The  lady's  coachman  wheels  round  and  takes 
his  stand  opposite,  waiting  until  mass  is  over. 
But  if  you  follow  her  you  will  see  her  glance 
round,  skirt  one  of  the  aisles  as  if  looking  for  a 
seat,  and  when  she  had  reached  the  next  door 
slip  through  it,  hail  the  first  taxi-cab  and  drive 
to  a  block  of  flats  away  down  Victoria  street. 

She  quickly  ascends  in  the  lift  and  rings  at  a 
door  with  a  professional  plate  on  it — a  plate  with 
the  name  of  an  American  dentist  on  it,  an  in- 
dividual, in  line,  liable  to  frequent  visitors. 

She  is  not  delayed  in  the  outer  room,  and  a 
gentleman,  whose  forehead  bears  the  tell-tale 
streak  of  a  forage  cap,  comes  forward  to  greet 
her.  "I  have  important  news  that  I  could  not 
trust  to  the  post,"  she'  says,  after  the  usual  com- 
pliments, for  government  employers  of  secret 
agents  always  treat  their  instruments  with  a 
politeness  most  soothing.  "I  was  at  the  Bal 
Poudre  the  night  before  last,  given  by  the  wife 
of  the  chief  of  the  Grosser  General  Stab,  and 
I  have  reason  to  infer  from  what  one  of  my 
partners  dropped  that  his  turn  comes  next  vv-eek 
to  go  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  automatic  rifle  that  is  being 
secretly  manufactured  in  Magdeburg.  As  my 
informant  is  an  ordnance  officer,  belonging  to  the 
Ninth  Army  Corps,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  other  eight  corps,  have  already  com- 
pleted their  re-armament,  despite  the  denials  of 
the  unofficial  organs  of  the  Ministry  of  War. 

Ller  polite  interlocutor  draws  a  notebook  and 
jots  down  things  while  the  lady  stokes  the  velvet 
cover  of  her  prayer  book  as  demurely  as  if  it 
were  a  cat. 

"You  sec  I  have  been  active,"  she  winds  up 
after  a  long  conversation,  "but  I  have  not  done 
yet,  for  I  must  warn  you  of  the  Berlin  corre- 
spondent of  a  syndicate  of  Colonial  papers  who 
rent  a  handsome  fiat  in  the  Kaiscrin  Augusta 
Strette,  where  a  good  deal  of  bridge  is  played, 
and  his  guests,  I  have  reason  to  know,  are  nearly 
always  officers  of  the  Artillery  of  the  Guard. 

"The  odd  thing  about  him  is  that  I  have  dis- 
covered that  every  month  he  pays  a  flying  visit 
to  London,  and  that  when  he  returns  to  Berlin 
he  discharges  a  sheaf  of  bills.  It  is  just  possible 
he  is  a  traveling  agent  for  the  German  espionage 
service." 

"We  will  see  to  him,"  replies  the  urbane 
"dentist,"  "and  now,  I  suppose — "  but  the  (jucs- 
tion  is  conveyed  rather  by  gesture  than  word, 
for  he  produces  £110  worth  of  German  notes, 
which  the  lady  eyes  with  affection,  remarking 
innocently:  "Yes,  the  month  will  be  on  Thursday 
next  week;  I  think  I  may  as  well  take  it  today, 
and  I  sec  you  have  allowed  me  £10  expenses 
back  and  forward";  and  she  is  escorted  with  in- 
finite respect  to  a  door  opposite  to  that  which 
she  entered  by  and  which  gives  exit  to  Rochester 
Row. 

A  few  days  later  the  man  servant  introduces  a 
male  visitor — alert,  dressed    in     the    manner  of 


Saville  Row,  with  moustache  well  waxed  and 
hands  well  gloved,  the  type  of  a  dashing,  pros- 
perous military  journalist.  "How  de  do,  Scrib- 
ble?" says  the  "dentist,"  extending  his  hand  to 
the  latest  arrival  from  the  banks  of  the  Spree. 
"I  have  plenty  of  news,"  says  the  newspaper 
man  breezily.  "In  the  first  place,  I  have  learned 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  change 
of  small  arms  will  not  take  place  until  May  next 
year;  and  the  night  before  last  a  drunken  guest 
of  mine  let  out  that  they  don't  look  for  war 
until  the  serving  out  of  the  new  rifle  is  com- 
pleted. At  the  rate  the  re-armament  is  progress- 
ing, that  would  mean  about  sixteen  months 
ahead.  And,  oh!  by  the  way,  while  I  think  of  it, 
I  must  caution  you  against  an  Irish  woman,  an 
intriguer  and  Fenian  in  silk,  who  is  married  to 
a  Russian  baron,  who  is  as  poor  as  a  church 
mouse.  I  have  discovered  that  she  is  every  now 
and  then  over  in  town,  and  that  she  always  re- 
turns, the  wife  of  one  of  my  friends  informs  me, 
with  a  couple  of  new  frocks. 

"Her  little  fortune  was  spent  long  ago;  so  I 
ask:  'Where  does  the  money  come  from?'" 

"I  have  never  seen  her,"  says  the  "dentist'" 
with  interest,  "but  I'll  take  care  she  is  watched." 
From  which  it  will  be  seen  in  government  secret 
service  that  A  never  knows  who  B  is. 

Now,  there  are  government  confidential  agents 
who  are  as  respectable  as  the  nature  of  their 
calling  will  permit,  and  there  are  confidential 
agents  who  arc  precisely  llie  reverse,  which  also 
the  nature  of  their  calling  will  permit. 

I  have  my  eye  on  one  of  these  last  whose  flight 
in  antewar  times  over  several  of  the  European 
capitals  has  been  as  crooked  as  that  of  a  crow 
with  one  wing,  and  who  lately,  borne  on  the 
rude  blast  of  war,  has  alighted  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  high  houses  in  Government  street,  into 
which,  after  shaking  his  dusky  plumage,  he  ob- 
tained entrance  by  a  convenient  open  window. 

And  yet  there  is  even,  despite  the  blockade  of 
Germany,  the  Allgcmciner  Polizei-Anziegar  al- 
ways to  be  consulted,  a  mysterious  paper  that 
circulates  among  the  police  of  the  world,  in  which 
are  "who's  who"  notices  of  scamps  wanted,  and 
scamps  secured  and  disposed  of,  and  in  many 
cases  their  photographs,  and  in  all  their  personal 
marks  and  peculiarities.  Among  them  are,  sure 
enough,  the  alleged  descendant  of  a  Hibernian 
king,  and  in  the  Allgemeiner  Polizci-Anzeiger 
many  reasons  why  this  sable  bird  should  be 
driven  from  his  very  last  homing-place.  Cast 
your  eye  for  one  moment  over  his  dossier  and 
see  if  it  is  not  so. 

Ignatius  O'Mulligan,  alias  Francis  O'Flaghcrty 
(this,  of  course,  is  not  his  real  patronymic),  with 
an  Irish  birth  certificate,  a  linguist,  a  writer,  a 
gifted  young  gentleman,  aged  30,  height  Si/^. 
Here  follow  personal  marks  and  peculiarities. 
Filius  Nullius,  he  was  born  in  Roscommon,  and 
he  was  expelled  from  St.  Jailawth's  College  in 
Tuam,  came  to  this  country  with  a  "programme,"' 
like  the  illustrious  Dr.  Graves,  but  got  in  with 

an  official  who  introduced  him  to   ,  and  so 

on;  he  has  been  in  and  out  of  trouble  as  often 
as  the  meteorological  figure  of  the  man  is  in 
and  out  of  his  house,  which,  as  all  know,  is  as 
often  as  the  weather  changes.  And  now?  Now 
he  is  an  important  man. —  English  Review. 
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The  Spectator 


Two  Tennessee  Legislators 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Town  Talk,  impracticable 
features  of  the  Sunday-closing  law  were  discussed 
with  reference  to  the  tourist  triffic.  It  was  not 
imagined  at  the  time  that  anybody  would  suggest 
the  stopping  of  railroad  trains  on  the  day  when, 
'tis  said,  that  the  rivers  do  not  cease  flowing. 
It  now  appears  that  the  Tennessee  legislature  was 
offered  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  Railroads,  news- 
papers and  all  amusements  were  put  on  the 
closed  list.  This  measure  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  25  to  2.  One's  first  thought 
concerning  these  two  obstructionists  of  Sunday 
intercourse  is  to  wonder  how  they  ever  got  into 
the  legislature.  Here  are  two  men  who  believe 
that  modern  civilization  should  be  deprived  of 
reading  the  news  on  Sunday,  of  attending  a  base- 
ball game,  of  leaving  town,  and  of  almost  every- 
thing except  pious  conversation.  Such  men  mutt 
have  numerous  other  quirks  in  their  character, 
and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they  could  have  con- 
cealed such  mental  phenomena  while  the  people 
voted  for  them.  It  would  be  doing  them  no  in- 
justice if  their  portraits  were  taken  and  circulated 
throughout  the  country,  so  that  all  could  recog- 
nize this  type  of  candidate  at  sight.  Their  cam- 
paign speeches  should  be  published,  that  we  may 
study  the  brand  of  oratory  with  which  such  a 
statesman  makes  his  first  groping  appeal  to  those 
who  may  be  in  sympathy  with  the  movement. 
Perhaps  every  state  legislature  has  a  couple  of 
members  who  would  sponsor  the  same  sort  of 
bill,  and  they  would  leap  to  life  at  once,  with 
the  slightest  encouragement.  The  Tennessee 
vote  of  25  to  2  was  not  encouraging  to  the  blue- 
law  advocates,  and  we  may  now  e.xpect  their 
joy-killing  bills  to  be  less  violent  in  character. 
However,  there  should  be  some  way  of  locating 
every  state  legislator  who  secretly  favors  this 
lost  blue  law  of  Tennessee. 


Japan  Wants  No  War 

Dr.  Minakuchi  of  Tokio  is  lecturing  throughout 
the  U.  S.  and  claims  that  his  country  is  not  look- 
ing for  war.  He  says  that  the  present  differencei 
between  the  countries  arise  from  the  activities 
of  jingoists  and  propaganda  of  yellow  journals 
in  Japan  as  well  as  in  the  U.  S.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  of  strained  relationship  he  be- 
lieves to  be  a  common  language,  English,  and  a 
common  religion,  Christianity.  The  gentleman 
offers  too  much.  Free-born  .'\merican  citizens  do 
not  e.xpect  the  Japanese  to  adopt  our  language 
as  their  own  nor  to  abandon  their  own  religion. 
We  shall  have  more  respect  for  the  Japanese  if 
they  hold  close  to  their  souls  their  own  religion, 
which  should,  in  a  republic,  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  matters  of  state.  A  Japanese,  as 
a  native  of  any  country,  gives  the  impression  oi 
sincerity  when  he  proudly  acknowledges  a  love 
for  his  own  language  and  the  traditions  of  his 
own  country.  All  the  U.  S.  Constitution  asks  of 
naturalized  citizens  is  to  forswear  allegiance  to 
the  government  of  his  native  land.  I\Icn  and 
women  who  cherish  no  affection  for  llie  land  of 
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their  birth,  seldom  make  desirable  citizens.  The 
more  they  loved  their  own  country,  the  greater 
their  loyalty  to  the  one  to  whose  arms  they  go 
h>r  protection  and  advancement. 

But,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Japanese,  we 
do  not  desire  them  as  citizens,  not  even  were 
they  to  forget  the  existence  of  Japan. 

Dr.  Minakuchi  claims  that  Japan  docs  not  want 
the  Philippines.  "The  islands  were  there  long 
before  they  belonged  to  the  United  States,"  said 
he  recently,  "but  until  the  United  States  took 
them  over  there  was  no  talk  about  the  Japanese 
trying  to  take  them."  Which  is  part  of  the  very 
argument  used  by  statesmen  who  warn,  "Beware 
the  Japanese  covetousncss  of  the  Philippine  pos- 
sessions of  the  U.  S  A."  There  arc  many  ways 
of  expressing  the  same  sentiment, — it  all  depends 
upon  the  point  of  view. 


Traitorous  Socialists 

The  refusal  of  President  Wilson  to  commute 
the  ten-year  prison  sentence  of  Eugene  V.  Debs 
for  violation  of  the  espionage  act  is  in  line  with 
the  conduct  of  affairs  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law  of  the  Constitution.  In  spite  of  the 
terrible  lesson  this  country  learned  about  the 
peril  of  unpreparedness,  when  the  multitude  had 
to  be  educated  to  the  necessity  of  war  prepara- 
tion, there  remained  amazing  numbers  of  citi- 
zens who  uphold  the  un.A.merican  policy  of  Debs, 
the  socialistic  agitator,  whose  brazen  effrontery 
in  having  himself  named  as  a  presidential  can- 
didate was  equalled  only  by  the  treasonable  cham- 
pionship of  his  supporters  and  defenders.  In 
what  other  country  on  the  globe  would  it  be 
permitted  to  exhibit  moving  pictures  of  a  man 
in  prison  stripes,  worn  by  order  of  the  national 
court,  receiving  his  admirers  in  his  prison  cell? 

■Ml  other  means  having  failed,  the  Debs'  par- 
tisans plead  for  his  liberation  on  the  ground 
tliat  he  he  lias  been  sufficiently  punished  and 
tliat  he  i.s  old  and  feeble.  He  is  only  three  years 
older  tlian  lie  was  when  the  federal  court  in 
Cleveland  thought  he  was  strong  enough  and 
young  enough  to  be  a  menace  to  this  country. 
Were  he  liberated  tomorrow,  his  age  would  not 
restrain  him  from  forcefully  promulgating  his 
dangerous  doctrines  among  his  stupid  followers. 
His  imprisonment  up  to  date  has  probably  had 
its  disciplinary  effect  upon  his  own  mind,  but 
his  enforced  seclusion  from  participatiim  in  the 
affairs  of  tlie  government  will  have  greater 
w(  ighl  witli  his  would-be  imitators  if  it  continue 
to  the  last  hour  of  tlie  ten-year  sentence. 

It  will  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Wilson 
administration  that  it  withheld  a  fictitious  act 
of  clemencj'  as  its  term  was  expiring.  The  Debs 
case  will  be  one  of  the  problems  for  tlie  Repub- 
lican administration  to  solve. 


The  Mission  of  Newspapers 

-Speaking  of  the  .-(Cent  three-day  suspension 
of  newspaper  publication  in  London,  the  London 
Times  says  of  the  public's  attitude: 

"On  the  whole,  they  have  acquiesced  in  these 
cliangcs  witli  admirable  grace,  even  though,  to 
judge  from  appearances,  they  leave  them  for  the 
moment  with  little  to  talk  about  at  breakfast, 
and  nothing  to  read  in  the  train.  The  feeling 
that  they  themselves  are  called  upon  to  undergo 
what  they  might  justly  consider  a  compulsory 
hunger-strike  is  modified  by  the  knowledge  that, 
tlianks  to  their  enforced  abstinence,  a  very  large 
number  of  men  and  women  who  would  other- 
wise be  at  work  are  now  more  or  less  able  to 


enjoy  those  brief  holiday  seasons  in  the  same 
way  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  That  thought 
doubtless  goes  a  long  way  to  console  them  for 
what  they  lose. 

"Today  the  whole  world  has  the  newspaper 
habit.  To  abstain  from  it  for  short  periods,  for 
the  sake  of  others,  can  do  its  devotees  no  harm, 
and  may  even  give  a  fresh  zest  to  their  appetite 
when  they  are  again  able  to  indulge  it.  It  will, 
indeed,  do  real  and  lasting  good  if  they  seize 
the  opportunity  for  a  little  reflection,  and  con- 
sider which  is  the  main  object  with  which  news- 
papers should  be  both  written  and  read.  They 
exist  partly,  of  course,  for  the  spread  of  news 
and  for  the  relaxation  and  information  of  the 
minds  of  their  readers.  They  prevent  the  spread 
of  alarmist  and  unfounded  rumors.  They  pro- 
vide, moreover,  the  only  education  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  public  receive  after  leaving 
school;  and,  in  proportion  as  they  are  conscien- 
tious, fearless,  and  independent,  they  are  the 
chief  bulwark  of  public  liberties." 

The  result  of  the  newspaper  famine  was  that 
people  gorged  themselves  on  news  ivhcn  they 
were  again  able  to  obtain  it,  buying  several  pub- 
lications besides  the  ones  which  they  normally 
read. 


Kissing  in  Public 

It  is  disheartening  to  learn  of  a  movement  for 
thwarting  lovers  from  kissing  on  the  streets,  in 
the  cafes  and  other  places  of  Paris.  The  cable- 
gram does  not  have  an  air  of  authority;  so  there 
is  still  hope  that  it  is  the  wild  fancy  of  a  scribe 
who  was  gassed  in  the  war.  He  declares  that 
the  taboo  on  osculation  emanates  from  the  best 
social  and  literary  circles.  It  is  the  latter  cate- 
gory that  arouses  suspicion,  for  we  do  not,  can- 
not, fancy  a  novelist,  a  poet  or  even  a  dramatic 
critic  objecting  to  the  sight  of  a  smack  in  public. 
He  says  that  one  Gaby  Forgy,  prominent  actress 
by  profession,  was  ejected  from  the  Cafe  de  Paris 
for  kissing  her  dinner  partner.  This  is  vague, 
for  it  may  have  been  no  ordinary  Parisian  kiss. 
Gaby  may  have  resolved  on  bestowing  one  that 
would  be  heard  around  the  world — in  which  she 
was  successful — and  we  are  not  informed  of  the 
school  of  acting  nor  any  of  the  technique  that 
went  with  it.  An  interesting  part  of  the  Parisian 
dissertation  is  their  view  of  what  goes  on  in 
America.  A  cafe  man  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
American  laws  practically  forbid  kissing  in  public 
except  between  husband  and  wife  and  fiances. 
N'ow,  of  course,  as  it  were,  so  to  speak — husband 
and  wife — no;  that  won't  do;  we'll  have  to  start 
all  over  again.  The  idea  of  husband  and  wife 
kissing  on  the  streets  of,  say,  San  Francisco,  is 
one  that  has  never  been  the  subject  of  much 
comment.  There  arc  some  police  regulations 
against  spooning,  which  is  a  disturbance  of  the 
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peace,  mainly  of  the  policeman's  peace  of  mind, 
as  lie  is  the  only  one  that  would  poke  into  dark 
corners  of  the  park  for  the  purpose  of  being 
disturbed.  But  this  could  hardly  be  termed  kiss- 
ing in  public,  from  a  Parisian  point  of  view.  As 
far  as  concerns  kissing  in  broad  daylight  on 
Market  street,  it  would  seem  that  husband  and 
wife  would,  by  so  doing,  block  the  traffic  as  soon 
as  any  other  couple.  We  arc  not  among  those 
who  break  through  street  crowds  to  see  what 
is  going  on;  but  if  a  goodly  proportion  are 
attracted  by  sudden  acts  of  matrimanial  preroga- 
tive, we  have  missed  something  in  the  life  of 
a  casual  observer.  As  a  rule,  a  prudent  luisljand 
when  (lining  with  his  wife  at  a  cafe,  and  if 
smitten  with  a  desire  for  her  lips,  will  inquire 
of  the  liead  waiter  if  the  thing  be  permissable. 
There  is  one  curious  aspect  of  the  Frenchman's 
statement.  He  mentions  husbands  and  wives 
and  fiances  as  being  exempt  from  the  law  against 
public  kissing.  Kindly  tell  us  who  else  would 
be  thus  pleasantly  engaged.  Let  us  see,  now. 
There  are  married  ones,  the  engaged  ones,  also 
tliosc  that  are  just  lovers  and  notliing  more,,  and, 
in  Paris,  another  kind.  We  must  assume,  then, 
that  this  Gaby  Forgy  was  neither  the  wife  nor 
tlie  fiancc'e  of  the  dinner  partner.  How  droll!' 
Perhaps  they  hadn't  time  to  announce  their  en- 
gagement. Or,  maybe,  the  waiter  had  seen  her 
kiss  a  number  of  men  on  a  number  of  evenings, 
and  thought  that  she  should  not  be  so  fickle. 
We  can't  see  why  a  prominent  actress  (if  that's 
what  they  call  them  over  there)  may  not  break 
off  her  engagement  as  oft  as  she  pleases,  and 
thus  keep  within  tlic  law.  Of  course,  the  cae 
proprietor  may  say  to  himself:  "This  woman 
never  gets  married  at  all,  and  yet  she  is  always 
kissing  in  public."  In  some  of  the  best  American 
social  circles,  men  are  accustomed  to  kiss  their 
wives  just  as  the  whistles  go  ofif  between  the 
31st  of  December  and  the  1st  of  January — all  in 
public.  Fiances  do  the  same,  if  the  wedding  date 
be  near.  But  most  exhibitions  of  fondness  arc 
enacted  by  just  lovers  that  have  no  legal  status 
other  than  popular  approval  and  envy.  As  for 
the  fourth  class — well,  they  dp  not  come  under 
the  contemplation  of  the  best  social  circles  here 
as  they  do  in  Paris. 


Proving  the  Child's  Father 

Talk  about  the  wonders,  or  what  Tennyson 
called  the  fairy  tales  of  science!  A  man  in  Judge 
Graham's  court,  having  denied  the  fatherhood 
of  his  wife's  babe,  scientists  are  called  to  rcbuf 
his  suspicions.  They  will  examine  his  blood,  and 
tlie  liabc's  blood,  and  then  decide  whether  or  not 
the  two  are  cause  and  cfTect.  The  affair  arose 
over  an  ordinary  refusal  to  pay  alimony.  Ai 
both  sides  appear  e(|ually  confident,  and  as  wc 
have  no  reason  for  placing  the  veracity  of  the 
wife  or  the  husband  either  above  the  other,  we 
must  side  with  the  lady's  resort  to  the  latest 
revelation  of  the  microscope,  inferring  that  she 
knows  what  she  is  talking  about.  Most  inven- 
tions and  experiments  are  first  taken  up  as  en- 
tertaining and  subsequently  are  devoted  to  uses 
of  the  business  world.  Here  is  one  that  seems 
destined  to  work  the  other  way  around.  The 
possibility  of  the  thing  is  scarcely  known  when 
an  attorney  suggests  it  as  the  way  out  of  a  legal 
dilemma.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  laboratory  test 
may  be  employed  for  just  for  amusement,  with 
a  sort  of  intcresting-if-truc  state  of  mind.  It 
could  become  a  fad,  like  photography.  A  father 
will  take  his  child  to  the  laboratory,  have  the 
tests  made,  and  depart  with  enlarged  photographs 
of  the  micro-organisms  that  relate  the  two.  Tlie 
appeal  to  sentiment  could  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. Take  the  case  of  a  large  family  group. 
Suppose  a  man  be  running  for  office.  His  cam- 
paign managers  send  the  picture  to  all  the  news- 
papers.   How  does  the  public  know  that  the  can- 


didate hasn't  borrowed  some  of  the  neighbors  so 
as  to  appear  like  the  pater  familias  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale?  The  new  portraiture  will  leave  no 
doul)t.  With  a  bromide  enlargement  of  a  dozen 
thumbs,  all  showing  the  same  paternity  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  the  rival  candidate  will  be  in  the 
soup,  a  consummation,  as  Hamlet  observed,  de- 
voutly to  be  wished.  It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  an  indifferent  or  tactless  mi- 
seropist  make  a  mistake  in  a  matter  of  this 
nature,  causing  some  parents  no  small  amount  of 
worry  or  bewilderment.  Bacteriologists  frc- 
(jucntly  have  to  make  several  tests  before  coming 
to  a  decision,  land  experts  sometimes  disagree. 
So  the  future  of  this  science  is  open  to  question. 
It  could  cause  a  lot  of  anxiety.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  only  be  a  hoax.  There  are  people 
to  this  day  who  do  not  believe  in  the  infallibility 
of  thumb  prints  as  identification.  Much  less 
would  they  place  credence  in  a  blood  corpuscle 
as  a  mark  of  heredity.  But  if  the  test  is  to  be- 
come useful  in  the  evasion  of  alimony  payments, 
it  may  revolutionize  court  procedure  and  give 
some  of  the  present  alimony  brigade  the  notion 
of  demanding  new  trials. 


The  Minister  to  Ireland 

There  must  be  a  gala  multitude  of  Republican 
office-seekers,  when  they  try  to  create  a  new 
post  and  appoint  a  minister  to  Ireland.  Too  bad 
that  the  attempt  was  squelched  on  a  mere  point 
of  order.  It  is  not  that  we  should  like  to  raise 
international  difficulties  when  we  say  the  official 
ceremonies  of  the  minister's  acceptance  would 
have  been  novel  and  interesting — perhaps  too 
interesting  for  dignified  procedure  at  Washing- 
ton. In  Hoyt's  "A  Texas  Steer,"  the  political 
activities  of  a  certain  colored  gentleman  were 
engaged  on  the  promise  that  he  be  made  minister 
to  Dahomey.  This  happened  in  a  Texas  village. 
The  matter  was  never  placed  before  Congress. 
Wc  do  not  insinuate  that  political  preferment 
was  obtained  through  the  promise  of  naming 
somebody  minister  to  Ireland;  yet  wc  cannot 
ima.gine  any  expert  politician  hankering  after 
the  job.     Only  an  enthusiastic — not  to  say  ex- 


uberant— amateur  would  undertake  it.  Eammon 
de  Valera,  president  of  the  Irish  republic,  has 
no  official  residence;  or,  if  he  have  he  is  not 
at  home  to  callers.  He  is  a  wandering,  globe- 
trotting executive,  having  said  farewell  to  his 
fellow  citizens,  none  of  us  know  how.  He 
claimed  that  he  could  re-enter  Ireland  by  the 
same  means  with  which  he  departed;  and  this 
underground  route  is  usually  understood  as 
tneaning  through  the  air.  A  minister  to  Erin 
would  labor  under  the  same  difficulties,  except 
that  he  might  be  protected  by  the  American 
flag.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  said  that 
neither  Webster's  dictionary  nor  the  encyclopedia 
Brittanica  mentions  any  such  office  as  minister 
to  Ireland,  and  that  the  American  representative 
must  be  laboring  under  a  delusion  or  possess 
a  ticket  to  the  wrong  country.  As  aforesaid, 
no  serious  politician  would  allow  himself  to  be 
placed  in  such  a  predicament.  Some  friend  of 
Irish  freedom  might  try  it,  for  the  fun  and 
adventure  of  the  thing.  In  the  end,  he  would' 
have  more  adventure  than  fun.  He  would  prob- 
ably return  to  Washington  with  a  long  list  of 
grievances,  and  these  would  not  add  to  the  pres- 
tige of  the  United  States.  In  truth,  the  con- 
gressmen who  tried  to  force  the  issue  in  this 
way  owe  an  apology  to  the  House.  Representa- 
tive Mason  (Rep.)  was  ready  with  an  amend- 
ment attaching  $10,000  a  year  to  the  office.  Even 
this  bit  of  realism  failed  to  convince  Congress 
that  the  exploit  should  be  encouraged.  Some 
day  there  may  be  an  American  embassy  at 
Dublin;  but  the  attempt  to  put  one  there  by 
strategy  would  not  make  good  reading  for  the 
Congressional  Record. 


The  United  States  Illiterate? 

Now  we  shall  all  have  to  study  diligently,  on 
being  officially  informed  that  the  U.  S.  occupies 
ninth  place  among  countries  in  the  matter  of 
education.  Maybe  in  a  year  we  shall  be  fifth  or 
sixth.  Something  must  be  wrong  with  the  so- 
called  educational  power  of  the  movies  that  we 
arc  so  backward.  Lest  wc  feel  too  unhappy  about 
it,  we  might  remember  that  many  of  our  illiter- 
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from  those  cotintrjes  that  now  excel 
«8  in  Ikx*  l<rarning;.  leaving  them  proportion- 
ately Getter  off.  Hordes  of  immigrants,  onablc 
to  read  their  own  langtiage.  came  here  because 
the  co'.~  ■  was  not  so  keen-    The  Italian 

who  c  read  the  headlines  at  home,  felt 

that  ht  .  ^<t  the  best  of  a  Russian  or  a 
Portuguese  with  the  same  mental  equipment  in 
America,  Most  of  the  immigrants  saluted  the 
statue  of  Liberty  with  the  same  determination. 
Several  years  ago,  when  the  literacy  test  was 
broached  for  entrance  to  the  U.  S.,  there  was 
a  protest  from  patriots,  who  claimed  that  by 
such  a  test  we  would  never  have  had  .\braham 
Lincoln  Ijorn  amongst  us.  \S'ell,  all  the  great 
men  can't  l>e  born  here.  We  might  refuse  ad- 
mission to  a  woman  with  trachoma,  and  inci- 
denUlly  lose  another  great  president.  Of  course, 
we'd  never  know;  and  there's  no  use  shedding 
tears  al>out  it.  Some  people  esteem  compulsory 
education  alx)ut  as  sacred  as  compulsory  miliury 
service;  so  we  won't  go  into  details,  which  any- 
body can  figure  out  for  himself.  Well  say, 
though,  that  the  mystic  supretnacy  of  Greece 
arose  from  a  population,  most  of  whom  spelled 
badly  or  not  at  all.  couldn't  add  a  column  of 
figures,  knew  almost  nothing  about  geography 
or  astronomy,  and  thought  that  the  sun  waf 
carried  around  the  world  in  a  chariot.  Then 
take  the  Globe  theater  in  I^ndon,  when  it  was 
managed  by  William  Shakespeare.  Few  among 
the  audience  in  the  pit  could  read  and  write; 
yet  they  made  the  Shakespcaren  drama  a  success. 
This  is  not  said  to  indicate  ignorance,  but  merely 
to  warn  kind  people  not  to  be  afraid  of  it.  Whai 
we  have  to  fear  most  is  not  the  ignorant  masses 
(which  exist  every  where  J  but  the  higher-ups 
who  underestimate  the  intelligence  of  their 
audiences  and  offer  intellectual  entertainment 
that  is  beneath  the  contempt  of  the  lowliest. 
There  is  mental  progress  in  the  arts  of  this  coun- 
try, but  only  where  the  mentality  of  the  multi- 
tude has  been  set  at  its  true  valuation. 


Asphasia,  Prince  of  Alibi 

The  king,  Dementia  Americana,  is  dead!  Long 
live  the  king— Asphasia!  Departed  with  the 
former  arc  his  fellow  satallitcs — temporary  abcr- 
ation,  mental  hesitation,  hereditary  insanity  and 
the  host  of  handy  utilities  functioning  to  prove 
what  was  not.  Dementia  Americana  had  been 
an  efficacious  esUblisher  of  valid  reasons  for 
illicit  undertakings.  Though  born  of  the  fertile 
mind  of  the  lawyer  I^clmas  it  failed  to  fulfill  in 
the  Thaw  case,  the  object  for  which  it  was 
brought  forth,  but,  though  "made  in  America," 
this  creature  of  expedi«  ncy  functioned  but  seldom 
in  subsequent  criminal  proceedings.  There  is 
much  in  a  name,  but,  may  not  the  quantity  in 
this  one  have  been  contributory  to  its  unpopu- 
larity? 

But  a»phasia!  Handy  pallalive  for  infractions 
of  the  moral  code!  Here  is  brevity— euphony. 
This  has  sprung  into  favor  over  night  and  it 
holds  a  world  of  promise  for  such  as  would  offer 
irresponsibility  for  sinning  with  impunity.  Web- 
ster should  have  defined  it  "apparent  cenbral 
vacationing  resultant  from  one's  predisposition 
to  effect  certain  inhibited  acts,"  So,  this  estab- 
lished, thereafter  may  Alibi  lead  without  hesi- 
tation his  handmaid,  human  inclination,  into  the 
place  of  whatnot  and  assuringly  spread  to  li<  r 
vision  the  promised  land  of  sinful  opportunity.  If 
reluctant  and  timid  because  of  past  experience 
when — this  failed  her  in  emergencies,  she  could 
be  shown  ample  documentary  proof  to  back 
the  feasiljilily  of  this  safe  mode  of  procedure. 
Convinced,  she  tin  n  shall  throw  fliscrction  to  the 
winds  and  succumb  to  the  alluring  prospects  of 
unrestricted  advenliiring. 

l-or  those  not  familiar  with  the  ^reat  oppor- 


ttjniiv  wV^r''^  handy  atlxiliary  for  evading 

c,  brief  e?  '  at  this 

vir;  ..   is  ace  -  might 

be  enlightening.  Only  a  day  since  and  in  a 
section  of  our  dty  where  domesticity  queens, 
where  children  play  and  married  men  come  home 
at  six  o'clock  and  stay,  one  of  these  kissed  his 
mate  and  offspring  goodbye,  as  forth  he  sallied 
to  bring  home  the  family  bacon.  Then  entered 
his  befoggled  soul  this  impish  germ  of  oppor- 
tunity; he  takes  nnto  himself  a  woman,  they 
hie  them  to  Sacramento,  are  hymencally  knotted 
and  then  return  to  San  Francisco.  On  reading 
in  the  following  morning's  newspapers  accounts 
of  his  heinous  escapade  the  innoculated  pater 
was  astounded.  Then  entered  into  the  domestic 
breach  little  asphasia  offering  to  shoulder  entire 
responsibility.  Did  his  fond  wife  take  cum  grano 
salis  his  explanation?  Watch  Judge  Graham's 
court  to  see  if  one  more  victory  is  added  to  the 
already  lengthy  exemplification  of  the  armor 
proof  effectiveness  of  this  latest  species  of  ali- 
biation. 

.And  so  it  is  essy  to  visualize  the  wonderful 
opportunity  this  holds  for  indulgent,  without 
consequent  chastisement,  in  diversified  and  risky 
adventuring.  Should,  as  sometimes  obtains  in 
the  best  regulated  families,  domestic  function- 
ings  pall  on  those  engaged  therein,  a  happy  tem- 
porary surcease  to  said  palling  could  be  effected 
by  either  of  the  duo  thus  afflicted  hitching  his 
or  her  emotional  kiddy-car  to  this  accommo- 
dating star,  and,  discretion  stifled,  gliding  forth 
into  the  alluring  night  v.  here  steam  the  flishpots 
of  Egypt.  When  sated,  and  the  call  of  home 
cooking  crying  louder  than  the  sizzling  of  these 
desert  containers,  he  or  she,  assuming  somnam- 
bulistic attitude — eyes  front,  jjalms  downv/ar-J 
and  groping  hands  outstretched — could  enter,  ap- 
parently unseeing,  through  the  garden  gate,  past 
the  welcoming  door  ajar  and  on  and  on  till 
wakened  by  crush  of  embracing  arms  or  crash 
of  accurately  directed  rolling-pin.  An  explana- 
tion in  order,  the  air  of  perfect  innocence  could, 
thanks  to  previous  practice,  be  assumed  and  all 
would  be  well  round  the  hearthstone  that  night. 
Should  suspicion  generate  there  is  alwi.ys  avail- 
able the  friendly  physician,  who  could,  in  Greek 
or  Latin  verbiage  to  make  it  sound  formidable, 
diagnose  the  friction  accommodatingly;  the  pre- 
scription might  entail  an  outlay,  but  one  should 
realize  the  piper  must  be  paid. 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  asphasia,  prince  of 
alibi,  is  king  whose  dominion  is  the  world-wide 
human  tendency  to  be  distinctly  human;  this 
iinivi  rsal  leaning  is  not  restrained  by  those  imag- 
inary bounds  called  east  and  west;  the  twain 
men  said  would  ni  ver  meet  are  now  as  one  in 
mutual  understanding,  for  crime  and  clime  all 
hold  alike  that  self-defense  al  any  cost  is 
nature's  primal  law.  Infrequently,  and  some  have 
voluntarily  assumed  resuonsibility  for  the  overt 
act  of  others — that  was  heroic  and  commendable, 
scores  have  deemed  it  most  expedient  to  (ilcad 
their  guilt — such  were  prudent  in  that  nurcy 
oft  inclines  toward  him  who  bares  his  sinful  soul; 
invariably,  humans  but  follow  precedent  set  by 
tlie-  fathe  r  of  our  race',  who  alibicel  whe  n  he  unto 
the  Lorel  had  sai'l:  "The  woman  thou  gavest  iiu 
.    .    .    gave  me  of  the'  tree  and  I  eliel  eat." 


Alleged  SelfishneH  of  the  Elderly  Rich 

Since  economy  in  rill  its  branches  is  the'  uni 
vers;il  theme-  for  dise-ussioii,  the'  wedl-to-do  eleler- 
ly  are-  coming  in  for  adiiionition.  As  ;i  e-oiisiel- 
erahh'  nuinbi  r  of  such  pe  rsons  all  ove  r  the  weirhl 
have  hael  the  misfortune  to  live  along  through 
a  life-  time  of  ease  anel  jirosperity— eve  n  luxury, 
to  these  post  war  elays  when  reconstriie  lion  ahing 
all  lilie  s  is  impe  rative-.  Home-  re  soiire  i  fiil  ami  iiieji  e- 
youthful  persons  have  conn-  to  the-  conclusion 


that  wctlthy  old  folks  nowadays  should  do  their 
bit  in  making  their  incomes  go  round  to  :  ' 
luxuries  for  their  progeny.  It  has  been  su..- 
that  the  elderly  should  give  up  their  own  horn  - 
and  live  under  the  same  roof-tree  with  their  (i- - 
scendants  instead  of  continuing  their  expcnsiv. 
and  secluded  mode  of  life  alone  in  serenity.  Such 
advisers  would  ruthlessly  upre>ot  the  habits  of  ^. 
life  time  of  their  nearest  and  dearest,  to  serv-- 
their  own  selfish  ends.  The  man  who  seriouf]y 
suggests  such  plans  is  in  all  likelihood  the  ver> 
one  who  would  lavish  upon  his  own  old  age 
every  unnecessary  thing  to  contribute  to  his  own 
well  being,  no  matter  what  sacrifices  his  children 
would  have  to  make. 

Happily,  selfish  parents  are.  always  have  been 
and  always  will  be  in  conspicuous  minority. 
Normal  parents  err  to  the  extreme  of  self- 
sacrihce,  no  matter  what  their  condition  in  life. 
Instead  of  complaining  of  their  parents'  lack  of 
generosity,  the  experience  of  most  men  and 
women  is  that  their  parents  are  too  prone  to 
consider  their  children's  creature  comforts  be- 
fore their  own.  .Ml  protests  to  the  contrary  are 
evidently  from  congcnitally  selfish  persons  who 
haven't  the  decency  to  wait  for  their  inheritance 
before  God  sees  fit  to  relieve  them  of  the  authors 
of  their  being. 


Berkeley's  Conservatory  of  Music 

Berkeley  does  not  yet  possess  the  conserva- 
tory, but  feels  the  edifice  almost  within  its  grasp. 
It  is  not  widely  known  that  a  bill  now  before 
Congress  provides  for  the  establishment  of  five 
conservatories  of  music,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Almost  everybody  in  the 
College  City,  though,  knows  about  the  enterprise, 
and  is  kneenly  alive  to  the  possibilities.  Repre- 
sentatives citizens    (first-class  ones,   too)  have 
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on  the  'late  they  are  payable. 

A.  F.  IIOCKENBFAMFR, 
Vice-I'resiele  nt  anel  Treasurer. 
.San  Francisco,  Califeirnia. 


A.  SUTTER 

Certified  Public  Accountant 
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spoken;  civic  organizations  have  passed  resolu- 
tions; musicians,  poets,  architects  and  all  chisses 
of  hne-art  chaps  have  addressed  public  gather- 
ings; and,  to  put  the  seal  of  approval  on  the 
thing,  President  David  P  .Barrows  of  the  Uni- 
versity, has  pledged  himself  as  heartily  in  favor. 
.After  Alameda's  experience  with  the  naval  base 
it  appears  that  any  town  around  the  bay  can 
capture  what  it  wants,  if  San  Francisco  is  not' 
alert,  eagerly  and  watchfully  waiting  on  the  job. 
San  Francisco  may  have  a  conservatory  of  its 
own  in  the  California  War  Memorial.  We  are. 
not  sure  that  a  conservatory  was  intended  nor 
that  the  next  committees  will  have  have  that 
idea.  But  here  is  a  conservatory  that  Uncle  Sam 
will  present  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Every  man  on 
the  coast  who  can  whistle  a  tune  should  help  in 
the  general  scramble  for  it.  San  Franciscans 
have  official  knowledge  of  the  event;  but  their 
official  recognition  has  not  been  more  enthusiastic 
than  their  beginnings  of  the  naval  base  contro- 
versy. The  institution  would  be  a  boon  to  Berke- 
ley, yet  not  so  boony  a  boon  to  the  whole  Pacilie 
coast  as  a  conservatory  in  San  Francisco. 


The  Delights  of  Civilization 

A  few  evenings  ago,  Spectator  altendccl  a 
lecture  on  civilization,  and  came  away  with  a 
higher  opinion  than  ever  of  the  subject  matter. 
The  lecturer  was  a  New  York  man,  wIid  had 
traveled  considerably,  and  had  spoken  to  a  num- 
ber of  inllucntial  citizens  wherever  he  went. 
Thus,  vvilhin  the  course  of  about  fifteen  years 
lie  had  accumulated  a  marked  respect  that  now 
and  tlien  became  utter  admiration  for  civilized 
communities,  especially  those  that  had  numerous 
committees  and  sub-committees  to  keep  the  social 
fabric  in  good  repair.  This  lecturer,  who  was 
.111  optimist  (as  becomes  a  man  with  Ijroad  smile 
.ind  large,  white  teeth)  stated  that  we  should 
never  allow  optimism  to  lead  us  into  negligence 
nor  imagination  that  civilization  will  constantly 
take  care  of  itself.  The  moment  we  feel  doubt- 
ful about  keeping  aheail  or  b.icksli(h'n.g,  we  should 
.ippoint  a  committee  to  look'  into  the  thing. 
.Ml  in  all,  it  is  an  interesting  topic,  and  one 
tliat  no  man  can  afford  to  neglect.  As  aforesaid, 
.Spectator  has  always  been  in  favor  of  civilization, 
and  has  helped  it  along  whenever  he  had  tlie 
opportunity  and  was  permitted  to  do  so  by  the 
committee  in  charge.  But  as  for  the  committee 
themselves — committees  in  general,  committees 
that  we  see  by  the  hundreds  around  town — 1 
liave  not  always  felt  like  handing  them  a  eulogy. 
In  some  cases,  they  hold  two  or  three  meetings, 
at  a  cafe,  and  shortly  afterwards  go  back  to 
I^rivate  life.  In  the  course  of  years,  1  have  con- 
gratulati'd  a  number  of  men  on  reading  of  their 
aiipoiiitment  i)y    the    mayor  or  a  public-spirited 


Get  the  Best  and  Save  the  Most 


MONARCH  WRITING  MACHINE 
EXCHANGE 

DEALERS 
J07  BUSH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Douglas  4113  Send  for  Cataloeue 


Market  483  Park  1781 

Perfect  Pasteurization 

COURTEOUS  SERVICE 

Columbia  Dairy 

GEORGE  H.  PIPPY,  Proprietor 

231   FRANKLIN   STREET.   Near  Hayes  t 

A    Modern    Plant    Fully    Equipped    to    Meet  the  ? 

Most  Exacting  Requirements  ? 


cli.-iirnian,  only  to  fie  told  that  tliey  knew  noth- 
ing about  it,  hail  lu \er  attinded  any  meetings 
and  had  never  been  invited  to.  Once  upon  a 
time,  when,  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  a  certain 
young  man  used  to  hang  around  the  City  Hall, 
Mayor  Schmitz  appointed  him  on  a  Fourth  of 
July  Decoration  Committee,  as  he  was  then  in 
dire  need  of  a  good  word  from  the  press.  Five 
of  the  committee  out  of  thirty  met  diligently 
from  day  to  day  and  were  draughting  plans  of  a 
most  artistic  nature  when  they  discovereil  that 
the  decorations  were  mysteriously  going  up  from 
another  source.  The  (|uintettc  appealed  to  the 
mayor,  who  said  that  it  was  very  queer;  that  he 
would  investigate.  The  decorations  continued  to 
go  up.  The  committee  appealed  again.  The 
mayor  said  that  the  situation  was  even  queerer 
than  he  had  thought  at  first  and  that  it  would 
require  the  most  stringent  sort  of  investigation. 
In  the  meantime,  the  P'ourth  of  July  passed  into 
history,  and  the  committee  of  five  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent  over  the  telephone.  That  is  why, 
wdiile  Spectator  agrees  with  most  of  the  remarks 
this  lecturer  made  on  civilization,  we  challenge 
him  on  the  subject  of  committees.  A  few  of 
them  may  be  necessary.  The  others  arouse  cn- 
tlnislasm,  hut  little  else. 


Easy  to  Capture  Perfume 

Few  people  know  how  easy  it  is  to  capture 
the  fragrance  of  real  llowers.  The  lirst  step  in 
the  plan  is  to  procure  a  glass  funnel,  The  small 
end  of  tliis  instead  of  opening  should  be  drawn 
out  to  a  line  point.  ,.Somc  means  must  he 
adopted  to  maintain  tlie  funnel  in  an  upri.ght 
position.  .Any  kind  of  lii.ghly  scented  llowers, 
such  as  roses,  may  be  gathered;  these  shotild  be 
in  fresh  condition  as,  just  after  opening,  the 
fra.grance  is  at  its  best.  Place  these  in  a  vase 
filled  with  water  so  that  they  will  not  wither. 
Now  get  some  ice  and  crush  this  into  small  frag- 
ments, using  it  to  fill  up  the  glass  funnel.  At  the 
same  time  place  some  receptacle  under  the  fun- 
nel. Sprinkle  salt  on  the  ice  and  then  move  the 
llowers  and  the  funnel  into  close  proximity. 

■After  a  «  Idle  it  will  be  seen  that  the  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  is  condensed  on  the  out- 
side of  the  funnel,  the  surface  of  which  is  chilled 
by  the  ice.  The  ethereal  odor  of  the  flowers 
combines  with  this  liquid  which  slowly  trickles 
down  by  drops  into  the  receptacle.  When  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  is  secured  this  may  be  mixed  with 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  alcohol.  The 
mixture  sliould  then  be  placed,  in  bottles,  when 
it  will  keep  for  an  indefinite  time.  In  this  way 
all  kinds  of  flower  perfume  may  be  captured  with 
the  greatcse  ease. — Portland  Spectator. 


First  Girl  Ever  Photographed 

While  France  claims  to  have  invented  pholo.g- 
raphy  through  the  genius  of  Duguerre,  the 
painter.  America  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
one  of  her  sons  who  photographed  the  first  face. 

After  years  of  patient  labor  Duguerre  succeed- 
ed in  taking  sunlight  pictures  of  scenery  on  a 
sensitive  plate. 

This  was  in  1839,  and  a  year  later  Prof.  J.  W. 
Draper  of  New  York  took  a  photograh  of  his 
sister  Dorothy,  the  first  person  to  have  her  likc- 
m  ss  rcroduccd  on  a  prepared  background  with 
llie  help  of  the  sun's  rays. 

It  took  an  hour  to  take  the  photograph,  anil 
the  picture  may  still  lie  seen. 


The  Ruling  Habit 

In  Boston  they  tell  this  story  of  a  certain 
absent-minded  professor: 

One  evening  he  appeared  in  the  drawing  ronui 
ready  to  escort  his  wife  to  the  theater. 

"Dearie,"  said  she,  "I   am  not  at  all  pleased 


with  that  tie  you  are  wearing.  Please  go  up- 
stairs and  chan.ge  to  a  black  one." 

Very  obediently  the  professor  went  up  to  do 
as  directed  After  many  minutes  of  impatient 
waiting  the  wife  followed.  His  tie  removed,  the 
professor  had  absent-mindedly  continued  the  un- 
dressing process,  and  as  his  spouse  entered  he 
climbed  placidly  into  bed. — Oregonian. 


The  First  Automobile 

The  original  "horseless  carriage,"  invented 
and  built  by  Achille  Philion  of  Chicago  in  1893, 
is  now  being  shown  in  the  streets  of  that  city.  A 
steam  engine,  using  oil  for  fuel,  furnishes  the 
motive  power.  It  was  the  forerunner  of  the  in- 
dustry that  has  revolutionized  highway  travel 
and  converted  the  public  to  the  value  and  neces- 
sity of  good  roads. 


A  ten-year-old  boy  in  the  Mission,  who  was 
recently  run  over  by  an  automobile  and  severely 
injured,  asked  his  nurse  in  the  hospital,  after  his 
lacerated  head  had  been  bandaged,  "What  ma- 
chine did  this?"  It  was  a  Franklin,  dear,"  an- 
swered the  nurse.  "That's  one  comfort  sighed 
the  child.  "Gee!  I'd  hate  to  be  disgraced  by 
having  a  Ford  run  over  me!" 


A  mother  read  to  her  five-year-old  son  Anatole 
France's  story  founded  on  the  legend  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  hiding  the  Infant  Jesus  in  the 
fragrant  sage  as  the  soldiers  rode  by  during 
the  flight  of  the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt.  Two 
years  afterwards  the  small  boy  attended  a  re- 
li.gious  ceremony  where  incense  was  used.  The 
little  fellow,  once  outside  the  church,  ran  to 
the  nun  who  conducted  the  children  to  their 
school,  demanding:  "Sister,  was  that  sage  I  smelt 
in  church?  The  nun  vi-as  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
"You  know,  sister,  the  sage  that  protected  Jesus. 
The  proud  rose  refused  to  hide  Him,  but  the 
sage  covered  ilini  and  is  blessed  ever  since." 


"You  only  kiss  me  now  when  you  want  money." 
"Gracious,  George,  isn't  that  often  enough?" — 
The  Piulletin  (Sydney). 
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By  TANTALUS 


Take  Your  Time,  Girls 

Time  to  think,  to  cultivate  friends,  to  read 
books,  to  spend  with  your  own  soul,  to  exercise, 
to  sleep  and  to  enjoy  certain  pleasures  arc  some 
of  the  joys  of  life  which  Miss  Grace  Edington, 
English  instructor,  advised  Oregon  University 
students  last  week,  were  the  most  important 
things  in  life  for  girl  co-eds.  Cupid  should  be 
kept  outside  the  pale,  as  it  were.  But  a  co-ed's 
sense  of  values  makes  her  strong  for  the  belief 
that  Cupid's  rightful  place  is  a  throne  on  the 
campus.  The  champion  mischief  maker  rewards 
his  champions  by  making  them  become  "engaged" 
every  now  and  then.  Miss  Edington  pleaded  with 
her  hearers  to  ponder  well  the  diflference  between 
being  "engaged"  and  being  "engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried." The  girl  who  takes  her  degree  without  a 
single  "engagement"  has  missed  an  essential  part 
of  a  college  curriculum,  is  the  theory  of  the 
up-to-date  college  girl.    Can  you  blame  her? 

"Love  comes  like  a  summer  sigh 
Softly  o'er  you  stealing." 

Compus  love  is  just  as  fascinating  as  engaged- 
to-be-married  love,  so  why  seek  to  deprive  the 
dear  girls  of  it?  For  tlie  fruition  of  her  fondest 
hopes,  for  tlie  progress  and  development  of  the 
male  party  of  the  second  part  of  the  campus  en- 
gagement, all  who  have  their  real  interests  at 
heart  look  on  hoping  for  a  speedy  and  pleasant 
ending  to  the  romance.  But  it  is  very  pleasant 
while  it  endures.  Let  the  dear  girls  enjoy  college 
life.  If  they  are  gomg  in  for  all-round  culture, 
give  their  little  hearts  exercise — do  not  put  all 
the  strain  upon  their  brains. 


Pliilippine  friends,  who  have  made  this  city  their 
home. 


colony,  from  wliom  they  are  receiving  congratu- 
lations. 


Mrs.  J.  M.  Doyle  gave  a  tea  at  her  charming 
home,  866  Cireeu  street,  on  Wednesday,  at  wliich 
numbers  of  ihr  navy  set  were  present. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  P.  J.  Gilnian  have  purchased  a 
Imme  on  Broadway,  wliere  tliey  will  reside  in- 
delinitcly.  Dr.  (iilman  was  head  of  the  govern- 
ment hospil.il  in  the  Philippines,  where  he  was 
renowned  for  his  surgical  skill.  During  the  war 
he  had  charge  of  a  hospital  base  in  Scotland.  He 
says  he  wants  to  become  a  real  San  Franciscan, 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  of  his  former 
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Mrs.  Lillian  Donnellej'  entertained  a  group  of 
musical  friends  at  tlie  Graveure  concert  Wednes- 
day evening,  afterwards  taking  them  to  a  supper 
<lancc  at  the  Palace. 


Mrs.  John  Vincent  of  Santa  Barbara  will  spend 
the  month  of  I'^ebruary  at  the  Clift.  Her  hus- 
band will  arrive  from  the  orient  to  join  her  in 
a  short  time,  when  they  will  leave  to  visit  his 
parents  in  Maryland  until  June. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  E,  W.  Wilson  are  delighted  with 
their  new  home,  Manila,  whither  Mr.  Wilson, 
formerly  vice-president  of  the  Anglo-Paris  and 
London  National  Bank,  will  have  large  banking 
interests  in  the  Philippines.  Mrs.  Wilson  is 
greatly  missed  in  San  Francisco  society.  She 
was  the  latest  president  of  the  Crocker  Old 
People's  Home. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taylor  and  their  children 
arc  visiting  the  fortner's  mother,  Mrs.  Mason,  in 
Burlingame.  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  predecessor  of 
Mr.  E.  W.  Wilson,  who  has  just  gone  out  to 
Manila  as  president  of  the  International  Banking 
Coropration. 


Christmas  week  the  members  of  the  Dickens' 
Fellowship  entertained  the  children  of  Dickens' 
Sciiool  in  Lant  Street,  London.  The  novelist 
lived  in  a  Lant  street  garret  for  a  time,  while 
his  father  was  in  the  Marshalsca  prison  near  by. 
Dickens  also  brings  Lant  street  into  "Pickwick," 
wliich  he  makes  the  residence  of  Bol>  Sawyer. 


Mrs.  Ernest  Kinloch  Jolinston  has  been  visit- 
ing Vicksburg,  Miss.,  where  lier  nephew,  Lieut. 
James  O'Connor  is  in  charge  of  some  engineer- 
ing construction.  She  expects  to  return  to  her 
home  at  the  St.  l-'rancis  in  time  to  meet  Colonel 
Johnson  when  lie  arrives  home  from  the  orient. 


Mr.  J.  I'".  Jensen  of  San  I'Vancisco  is  enjoying 
a  visit  to  Honolulu. 


Miss  Madge  Aldcrson  of  Los  Angeles  has  come 
lip  from  Los  Angeles  to  attend  the  Mardi  Gras. 
While  here  she  will  be  the  house-guest  of  friends 
at  Fort  Scott.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
.\nderson,  U.  S.  A.,  and  is  noted  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  girls  in  the  army  set. 


Bazet-Beaudry 

A  marriage  of  interest  to  many  San  Fran- 
ciscans was  that  a  fortnight  ago  of  Mme.  I'Ved- 
erick  Beaudry  and  Dr.  L.  Bazet  at  the  Laguna 
street  residence  of  the  bride.  In  accordance  with 
tlie  i-'rench  custom,  the  religious  ceremony,  per- 
formed by  the  pastor  of  Notre  Dame  des  Vic- 
toire,  was  preceded  by  a  civil  contract  executed 
by  Judge  Graham.  There  was  a  wedding  break- 
f:'.st,  at  which  only  relatives  were  present.  Dr. 
I5azet  is  a  distinguished  physician  renowned  in 
our  city  for  his  skill  for  a  great  many  years. 
The  bride  was  the  widow  of  Frederick  Beaudry, 
a  wealthy  mining  man.  Dr.  Bazet  recently  re- 
turned from  Paris,  where  he  attended  a  medical 
conference.  In  a  short  time  he  and  his  bride 
plan  to  leave  for  an  extended  European  trip. 
Mme.  Bazet  is  a  handsome,  distinguished  looking 
woman  of  the  grande  dame  type.  Both  have  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  especially  in  the  French 


Del  Monte 

The  winter  season  of  travel  has  started  at 
Hotel  del  Monte.  Visitors  from  the  east,  north- 
west and  Canada  are  now  arriving  in  numbers 
to  enjoy  the  program  of  out  of  door  attractions. 
The  opening  of  the  polo  season  the  last  of  Janu- 
ary provided  excitement  and  the  regular  week- 
end golf  competitions  and  the  Pebble  Beach  gold 
golf  vase  tournament  on  February  19th  to  22nd 
are  holding  interest. 

One  of  the  big  gatherings  which  will  take  place 
at  Del  Monte  on  February  12th  and  13th  will 
be  a  state  golf  championship  for  the  Elks,  which 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of  San  Francisco 
Lodge  No.  3.  It  is  expected  that  between  150 
and  200  Elks  will  participate  in  the  event. 

H.  R.  Persinger,  connected  with  a  hotel  paper 
in  the  east,  paid  a  visit  to  Del  Monte  while  re- 
turning to  his  home  in  San  Francisco.  Persinger 
reports  that  the  hotel  business  i;.  in  a  thriving 
condition  throughout  the  east,  and  is  pleased  to 
find  such  prosperity  in  California. 

The  opening  of  the  California  polo  season  at 
Del  Monte  was  attended  by  the  usual  gay  turn 
out  of  society.  The  same  old  scenes  of  lining 
the  sideboards  with  automobiles  and  the  parties 
in  the  boxes  were  in  evidence.  Polo  still  main- 
tains its  hold  with  the  smart  set. 

Quite  a  golfing  fraternity  is  locating  at  Pebble 
Beach  around  the  scenic  sea  side  course  which  is 
used  by  the  California  state  championships  every 
year.  Among  the  most  promising  of  the  women 
players  may  be  mentioned  Mrs.  W.  C.  Van  Ant- 
werp, who  as  Miss  Edith  Chesebrough  has  been 
state  champion  as  well  as  title  holder  of  many 
other  events.  Mrs.  Van  Antwerp  has  a  beautiful 
homesite  on  a  rocky  shore  line  at  Pebble  Beach 
and  is  intending  to  build  shortly.  Miss  Marion 
Hollins,  the  famous  eastern  player,  is  now  on 
a  visit  to  California,  and  while  at  Del  Monte 
will  go  over  plans  for  the  building  of  her  home 
at  Pebble  Beach.  Other  well-known  golfers,  who 
are  prominent  in  society  in  the  Bebble  Beach 
colony,  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Vincant,  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   Francis  McComas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 


I  I 


Most  pleasant  time  of  the  year  at 

Hotel  Del  Monte  | 

To   Enjoy   Sports   and   Social   Pleasures,  f 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager.  j 


Residence  Wanted 
To  Lease 

TO  lease  from  March  1  to  June  1,  a 
house  in  San  Francisco,  marine  view, 
residence  district,  with  a  garden.  Must 
be  artistically  furnished,  with  drawing- 
room,  dining-room,  billiard-room,  morn- 
ing-room, at  least  three  master  bed-rooms 
and  baths,  quarters  for  five  servants  and 
garage  for  two  cars.  Must  be  entirely 
equipped  for  housekeeping  and  entertain- 
ing. Tenants  with  two  children  arriving 
from  New  York.  Rent  not  above  $500 
per  month.    Address  Box  B,  Town  Talk. 
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W.  Goodfcllow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  McKenzic, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Ritttnliousc,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  W.  Forsman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Fcrtig, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Parker  Toms,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  BIyth,  I\Ir.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  B.  Morse, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Cravens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
L.  Cheney  and  a  number  of  others. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  .Mvah  Kaimc  entertained  at  a 
dinner  dance  in  the  palm  grill  at  Hotel  del 
Monte  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daulton  Mann,  Miss  Elena 
Folger,  Miss  Elizabeth  Carrere,  Eric  Pcdlcy  and 
Captain  John  Andrews. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Jackling,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rudolph  Spreckcls,  Mr.  Howard  Spreckcis  and 
Miss  Chmdinc  Spreckels  made  up  an  interesting 
party  wliich  paid  a  visit  to  Del  Monte  to  enjoy 
the  out  of  door  recreations  recently. 

Henry  W.  Poett,  president  of  the  Burlingamc 
Country  Chib,  and  Mrs.  Poett  and  their  family 
made  up  a  motor  parly  which  enjoyed  the  week 
end  at  Del  Monte. 

Among  other  notables  who  have  been  at  Del 
Monte  during  the  past  week  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Dibblee  and  tluir  two  daughters,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stuart  Haldron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  C. 
Anthony  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  O.  Harrison,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  Low,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Porter 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  P>.  Thomas  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs,   Ernest  Borden. 


Mimicry  at  Golf 

Nobody  who  has  not  lost  all  hope  of  improving 
at  golf,  however  palpably  futile,  can  ever  come 
home  from  watching  the  truly  illustrinus  with- 
out some  secret  project  of  imitating  them. 

My  absurd  mind  lately  has  been  full  of  pic- 
tures of  the  great  masters,  and  a  hope,  some- 
thing fainter  than  it  used  to  be  a  few  years  ago, 
that  I  had  really  found  out  how  they  do  it. 
The  best  thing  I  can  hope  for  myself  is  that  I 
may  be  prevented  from  playing  for  some  little 
while,  by  which  time  these  deceitful  images  may 
have  faded  and  lost  some  of  their  powers  for 
evil.  It  may  be  consoling  for  my  fellow  sufferers 
to  know  that  if  we  do  childisli  things  we  at 
any  rate  err  in  good  company.  Mr.  Leslie  Bal- 
four-Mclvillc  would  generally  be  deemed  past 
the  imitative  age,  but  at  one  time  during  the  past 
summer  he  was  assiduously  practicing — in  his 
own  mind's  eye — the  swing  of  Abe  Mitchell,  with 
its  clipped  finish.  To  the  outward  eye,  to  be  sure, 
he  seemed  still  to  be  sweeping  the  ball  away 
with  arms  outstretched  in  that  grand  manner 
which  is  unmistakably  his  own. 

This  form  of  mimicry,  in  which  wc  nearly 
all  indulge  at  some  time  or  other — though  no 
one  else  is  a  penny  the  w'iser — i,  of  course, 
\  cry  different  from  real  golfing  mimicry.  There 
are  in  the  world  of  golf  astonishingly  good 
mimics,  some  conscious,  some  largely  instinctive 
and  unconscious.  Of  the  second  class  T  saw  a 
good  example  at  Bletchworth  during  the  cpialify- 
ing  rounds  for  the  News  of  the  World  Tourna- 
ment. This  was  Robert  Herd,  the  son  of 
Alexander.  There  w;s  no  need  to  look  on 
the  program  for  his  name.  The  one  flaw  was 
that  the  son  took  but  three  waggles  where 
the  father  would  take  thirteen:  but,  after 
all,  waggles,  if  need  was,  could  be  added  at 
pleasure.  The  rest  was  sheer  perfection  of  un- 
conscious art:  tlic  re  was  the  same  sight  sway 
hack,  the  same  unmistakable,  if  indescribable, 
trick  of  the  finish,  full  of  controlled  elan,  "N'es — 
quite  a  perfect  imitation,"  said  one  rather 
cynical  ex-champion,  "if  yf)U  could  just  take 
a  few  strokes  oflf  his  score,"  and  very  likely  time 
will  do  that.  When  I  saw  for  the  first  time  Mr. 
Harry  Braid  playing  at  Muirficld  I  thought  that 
here  was  surely  the  most  dutiful  son  in  the 
world,  but  now  I  am  not  sure  that  I  must  not 
vote  him  only  equal  first  in  filial  piety. 

Another  wonderful  mimic,  but  a  much  more 


conscious  one,  was  Mr.  Brooke,  who  made  a 
meteoric  appearance  in  tlu-  .\etive  .Service 
Tournament  at  Sandy  Lodge  last  year  and  tlien 
went  to  America.  He  could  imitate  almost  any- 
one to  order,  and  very  successfully:  but  for  hi.s 
own  particular  use  he  had  adopted  Duncan, 
adopted  him  whole  down  to  the  very  cock  of  his 
hat,  almost  to  the  angle  of  his  cigarette.  Here, 
again,  the  only  possible  criticism  was  as  to  the 
waggle.  Duncan  has  but  one,  if  we  may  even 
term  it  a  wag.gle.  Mr.  Brooke  could  not  ,U"et 
on  with  less  than  two.  but  he  was  determimd 
to  cut  out  the  superfluous  one,  and  no  doubt 
he  has  succeeded  by  this  time,  unless  he  has 
got  an  entirely  fresh  model  in  America. 

Duncan  himself  is  a  very  skilful  mimic.  It 
is  well  known  that  when  he  first  saw  Harry 
Vardon  lie  abandoned  his  traditional  flat  swing 
and  remodeled  himsidf  on  the  greatest  of  all 
golfers.  Moreover,  he  plays,  or  used  to  play, 
an  amusing  little  game  of  his  own  by  declaring 
before  a  round  that  he  was  going  to  drive  like 
A.,  pitch  like  B.,  and  putt  like  C.  He  has  been 
known,  I  believe,  to  exclaim  in  a  moment  of 
ecstasy  after  some  particular  shot,  "Wasn't  that' 
played  just  like  (let  us  say)  Massy?"  Possibly 
advancing  years  have  by  now  a  little  sobered 
this  eccentricity  of  his  genius  Certainly  a  golfer 
must  be  a  genius  to  indulge  in  such  pranks 
without,  at  some  time,  doing  his  game  a  gooif 
deal  of  harm. 
The  Will  to  Impersonate 

At  the  same  time  these  more  or  less  imaginary 
and  quite  unrecognizable  imitations  are  not.  1' 
fancy,  all  to  the  bad.  Sir  Walter  Simpson  in  a 
classical  passage  utterly  condemned  those  who 
practiced  them.  "Other  good  players,"  he  says, 
"who  stoop  over  their  work,  keep  their  bodies 
steady,  and  their  grip  of  the  ground  firm,  by 
placing  the  left  foot  nearer  the  line  of  fire  than 
tile  right.  .  .  .  One  of  the  best — if  not  the 
best — player  in  the  world  at  the  present  moment, 
in  this  way  cancels  the  bad  effect  of  his  stooping 
forward  tn  his  work,"  and  then  comes  the 
memorable  outburst.  "At  this  moment  his  miser- 
able imitators  swarm  on  every  golf  green  in  the 
Lothians."  Sir  Walter  said  that  not  one  of 
them  had  improved  his  game.  That  I  doubt. 
Not  perhaps  because  they  put  the  left  foot  for- 
ward or  the  right  foot  back.  But  did  not  some 
of  them  liy  watching  Mr.  Laidlay  (for  he,  of 
course,  was  that  "best  player"),  and  by  pre- 
tending to  themselves  that  they  were  Liadlays, 
.gain  a  little  something?  I  fancy  that  the 
luckier  ones  did,  though  it  might  be  impossible 
to  say  exactly  what  it  was. — London  Times. 


A  New  Art  Club 

The  All  Arts  Club  has  been  organized  by  a 
group   of   professional   artists   living  about  San 


Francisco  bay,  and  is  open  only  to  artists  of  pro- 
fessional standing  and  attainments. 

All  the  h'ine  Arts  and  such  Handcraft  /\rls,  as 
printing,  tile  making,  Batik  art,  jewelry,  wood 
carving,  etc.,  will  be  represented  in  the  club. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  primarily 
to  he  of  mutual  benefit  in  advancing  the  work 
of  tlie  members,  and  secondarily  to  promote  the 
cause  of  art  in  our  locality. 

The  first  activity  of  the  club  will  be  a  re- 
reption  and  promenade  concert  at  the  Sorosis 
Club  on  hriday,  February  11th,  at  8:15  p.  m., 
at  which  our  musical  artists  members  will  sing 
and  play. 

Invitations  may  be  obtained  from  the  members 
of  the  All  Arts  Club. 

The  officers  for  the  first  year  are:  President, 
.■\ntoine  de  Vally:  first  vice-president,  Charles  A. 
Keeley;  second  vice-president.  Mme.  Lucille  Joul- 
lin:  treasurer,  John  C.  Manning:  secretary.  Miss 
Leah  Hopkins:  directors,  Mmes.  L.  Birmingham, 
B.  Springer  Lee  and  Henry  H.  Taylor. 

The  charter  members  of  the  club  arc  Prof. 
Melville  B.  Anderson,  Mme.  Charles  Barrett, 
Victor  Blondcau,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bragdon, 
Domenico  Brescia,  Mrs.  Bushnell,  Mme.  R.  R. 
Cailleau,  Mme.  Lucille  Cavanagh-Leimert,  Mrs. 
Alice  Chittenden,  Miss  Ada  Clement,  F.  Cornejo, 
Charles  Cadwcll  Dobie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lachmund, 
Adolphe  Locher,  Guilio  Minetti,  Emile  Rosset, 
Will  Sparks  and  Julian  Waybur. 


The  Sons  antf  Daughters  of  Hawaiian  War- 
riors gave  two  concerts  in  Honolulu  in  January 
for  the  Hoover  fund  for  starving  children  in 
Euro])c.  The  Hawaiian  band,  glee  clubs  and 
children's  glee  club  provided  music  between 
tableaux  which  were  "The  Temple  of  the  Sun 
and  Flame,"  "Kamehameha  and  His  Six  Feudal 
Lords"  and  other  colorful  and  liistorical  sub- 
jects. The  colorful  settings  included  kahilis, 
feather  cloaks,  helmets,  spears  and  other  ancient 
royal  insignia  of  Hawaii. 


Deputy  .Attorney  General  and  Mrs  Joseph 
Lightfoot  of  Honolulu  recently  announced  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Emily  Louise,  to 
Lieutenant  Paul  .Altlieus  Noel  of  the  Seventeenth 
Cavalry. 


"Tommy,"  said  the  teacher,  "I  have  told  you 
time  and  time  again  that  you  must  not  say  'I 
have  went.'  Now  you  will  have  to  stay  after 
school  and  write  the  sentence  correctly  one  hun- 
dred times."  Accordingly,  after  school,  the  lad 
started  in  to  write  sentences.  When  he  had 
finished  it  was  quite  dark,  so  he  left  his  work' 
on  the  desk  accompanied  by  a  little  note  which 
read:  "I  have  wrote  I  have  gone  a  hundred  times, 
and  now  I  have  went." 


The  Stationery  Department  of  the 

ROBERTSON  BOOK  STORE 

Has  every  facility  for  the  execution  in  a  style  consistent  with  the  latest  fashion  of 
the  engraving  of  Wedding  Invitations,  Announcements,  Church  and  Reception  Cards, 
Calling  Cards,  Menu  and  Dinner  Cards,  Monograms,  Crests,  Coats  of  Arms,  Book- 
plates and  Address  Dies.  '  i  '  i  1 21  I 
You  should  call  and  examine  the  "panel-pressed"  paper  for  wedding  invitations 
and  announcements.  By  the  use  of  the  panel-press  that  portion  of  the  note-paper 
upon  which  the  impression  is  made  is  given  a  smoother,  harder  surface,  which  sets 
off  the  engraving  splendidly. 

A  Suitable  Gift  for  all  seasons  is  a 
Robertson  Ens^ravcd  Visiting  Card  Plate 


A.  M,  ROBERTSON,  222  Stockton  Street,  Union  Square 

Sao    Franciaco,  Cal. 
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Au  Revoir,  Manager  Price 

Oiir  loc.-il  tlu;itrical  world  is  so  siniill  llKit  Uu- 
arrival  or  departure  of  a  celebrity  in  it  makes 
much  more  than  a  passing  impression.  E.  D. 
Price,  general  manager  of  the  Alcazar  for  the 
past  two  years,  leaves  next  week  for  his  home 
in  New  York  to  resume  his  activities  in  the 
field  where  he  was  so  long  a  dominant  ligurc. 
He  came  here  in  1918  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
dear  friend,  the  late  Frederick  Bctasco,  to  re- 
establish the  pf)licy  of  permanent  and  continiK)ns 
stock  at  the  Alcazar.  Mow  well  he  succeeded, 
the  splendid  record  of  the  .Alcazar  is  proof.  For 
instance,  last  year,  of  the  forty-nine  plays  i)ro- 
diiced,  tliirty-six  were  late  New  York  productions 
which  would  have  remained  a  closed  book  to 
us  until  they  had  become  passee  were  it  not 
for  the  enterprise  and  X.  Y.  tlieatrical  connec- 
tions of  Mr.  Price,  who  constantly  kept  his 
finger  on  the  theatrical  pulse  of  the  metropolis. 
To  do  this  consistently  necessitated  Iiis  leading 
a  sort  of  stjuirrel's  cage  existence.  He  seldom 
had  time  to  migrate  three  or  four  blocks  beyond 
the  theater.  But  in  his  zeal  for  his  work  lie  is 
happy  that  the  Alcazar  patrons  found  pleasure 
in  the  productions.  He  took  the  greatest  interest 
in  tile  progress  of  the  players  and  in  tlie  splendid 
mounting  of  the  plays.  At  first  performances 
his  handsome,  distinguished  face  always  beamed 
and  his  critical  eyes  never  left  the  stage  until' 
the  final  curtain.  To  the  young  actors  of  the 
company  his  counsel  has  been  invaluable.  He 
encouraged  them  to  lay  a  solid  foundation,  to 
keep  their  standards  high  and  he  warned  them 
of  the  folly  and  danger  of  "swelled  head,"  of  sitis- 
faction  with  a  little  success  He  never  lost  sight 
of  the  wishes  an<l  tastes  of  the  patrons  of  the 
theater. 

Mr.  Price  will  be  greatly  missed  by  writers 
on  every  S.  I'",  newspaper. 

Mis  career  as  press  agent  of  many  of  the 
notable  .American  successes  is  theatrical  history. 
Me  is  past  master  in  the  art  of  publicity,  which 
not  only  makes  his  service  valuable  to  the  the- 
ater, but  binds  him  close  to  the  writers,  whom 
he  never  had  to  seek.  He  is  a  scholar,  a 
highly  polished  gentleman,  a  technician  of  the 
art  of  dramatic  production,  a  magnetic  medium 
between  stage  and  public. 

Owing  to  his  vast  experience  and  intimacy 
with  famous  people,  there  are  few  other  men 
in  this  country  sa  trained  as  to  be  capable  ol 
performing  the  tasks  which  fall  to  the  lot  of 
general  manager  of  a  theater. 

To  listen  to  the  roster  of  managers  and  stars 
with  whom  he  has  been  associated  is  like  hear- 
ing a  recital  in  chronological  order  of  the  notables 
of  the  American  stage.  Some  which  linger  in 
one's  memory  arc  John  McCullough,  McKee 
Rankin,  Ellie  Wilton,  Frank  Mordaunt,  Richard 
Manslield,  Leslie  Carter,  Robert  Hilliard,  Clyde 
Fitch,  Lillian  Russell,  -Anna  Held,  William  A. 
Brady,  I'lo  Ziegfeld.   Henry  W.  Savage.  A.  L. 


Frank  W.  Healy  Presents 

The  American  Syncopated  Orchestra 
and  Singers 

30  Talented  and  Especially  Chosen  Negro  Musicians 

Sunday,  February  6th,  2:30  p.  m. 
Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 

IVoRmm    incliults:    Negro    .Spirituals,    Folk    Songs,  Camp 
Meeting  Tunes,  licautiful  Ballads  and  "}azz  As  Is." 

Tickets:  $1.00.  $\.50  and  $2.00  rVVar  tax  10  per  cent  extra), 
on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  tS:  Co.    Sunday  at  box 
office,  Scottish   Rite  Auditorium. 


The  Stage 

F.rlanger,  David  lUlasco,  Henry  Miller,  Ruth 
Cliatterton,  Robert  Hilliard,  George  .Xrliss,  Pa- 
tricia Collingc,  Mitzi  and  numberless  others. 
Mr.  Price  has  a  distinguished  career  as  a  news- 
paper correspondent  and  is  the  autlior  of  sevcraT 
books.  * 
He  has  many  personal  friends  in  this  city  who 
were  disappointed  that  he  had  not  the  time  to 
lie  the  recipient  of  farewell  festivities.  The  only 
exceptions  were  the  Press  Club,  who  made  him 
their  guest  on  Frnd.iy  evening  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
K.  W.  Crcllin  (Camille  D'.Arvillc),  who  gave  a 
dinner  at  their  charming  Vallejo  street  home  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  last  week.  The  Prices  wilP 
stop  in  Kansas  City  en  route  to  visit  Mrs.  Price's 
parents. 

The  death  of  hVedcrick  Belasco,  his  beloved 
friend  and  associate  left  Mr.  Price  free  to  re- 
turn to  the  field  of  his  wider  activities  He  leaves 
with  the  interests  of  the  .Mcazar  at  heart,  saying 
he  will  from  afar  watch  with  affection  its 
progress. 


S.  F.  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  principal  numbers  at  Sunday's  "Pop  con- 
cert" announced  are:  Berlioz's  "Damnation  of 
Faust"  and  the  overture  to  Wagner's  "Rienzi." 
The  remaining  items  will  be  Massenet's  "Pliedrc" 
overture,  Liszt's  second  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  the 
"Dreams"  of  Wagner,  Dvorak's  ever-welcome 
Humores<|ue  and  "The  Bee"  of  Schubert.  .Artur 
.■\rgiewieg  will  be  the  soloist  in  a  Saint-Saens 
number. 

Next  Friday  and  Sunday  afternoons  the  regular 
pair  of  symphony  concerts  will  be  given  with 
Kajetan  AttI  as  soloist.  He  will  play  Saint- 
Saens'  harp  concerto  in  G  major  for  the  first 
time  in  San  Francisco.  Another  work  to  be  given 
at  these  concerts  for  the  first  time  here  is  Rimsky- 
Korsakow's  overture,  "The  Russian  Raster." 
The  second  half  of  the  programme  will  consist 
of  Schumann's  melodious  first  symphonj'  in  B 
flat  major. 


Alcazar 

"()i\r  Wives,"  to  be  given  at  the  .-Mcazar  next 
week,  commencing  at  Sunday's  matinee,  is  an 
exceptionally  witty  and  brilliant  comedy  by  Frank 
Mandel.  This  popular  young  jilaywright,  a  for- 
mer San  I'Vanciscan,  is  the  author  of  "The  High 
Cost  of  Loving,"  "The  Five  Million"  and  other 
renowned  successes  that  have  placed  him  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  American  dramatists.  His 
latest  achievement  is  "Mary,"  a  musical  play  re- 
cently produced  by  George  M.  Cohan,  that  has 
registered  among  the  best  of  this  season's  new 
attractions.  "Our  Wives"  is  a  comedy  of  erratic 
life  in  New  York's  Bohemian  world,  its  spirited 
action  passing  in  the  Gramercy  Park  studio  of 
an  impetuous  young  librettist,  who  thinks  he  is 
a  confirmed  woman  hater,  but  proves  readily  sus- 
ceptable  to  feminine  charms  His  pals,  also  of 
the  unconventional  artistic  zone,  abandon  celi- 
bacy and  introduce  their  wives  to  his  studio  with 
delight'^ully  humorous  results.  A  very  excellent 
com;  dy  indeed  is  "Our  Wives."  The  cast  in- 
cludes Dudley  .Ayrcs  as  the  librettist;  Nina  Guil- 
bert.  the  new  ingenue,  as  Wilson,  his  collabora; 
tor;  Ben  Erway,  Rafael  Brunetto  and  Waltei 
Emerson  as  the  thre  musketeers  who  desert 
b,ac]ielordom ;  Elwyn  Harvey,  Emily  Pinter  and 
Gladys  Emmons  rs  the  respective  brides  and 
Charles  Yule  as  the  diplomatic  valet. 

"The  Ouijn  Board,"  to  have  first  San  Francisco 
s!aging  on  Sunday,  I-'ebruary  13th,  is  a  vivid  mys- 
tery melodrama  of  spiritualistic  flavor,  produced 
last  season  by  A.  H.  Woods  at  the  Bijou  the- 


ater, New  York,  when  its  author.  Crane  Wilbur, 
personated  the  mediumistic  charlatan. 
John  McCormack  in  France 

Tliis  is  a  translation  of  a  recent  account  of  a 
McCormack  recital  in  France: 

"At  the  Conservatoire,  the  traditions  of  the 
classical  style  are  not  always  adhered  to,  for  the 
'Concerto  in  B  flat,'  by  Mozart,  was  executed 
by  the  pianist.  Miss  Magda  Tagliafcrro,  in  the 
most  fantastic  manner  imaginable. 

"However,  in  contrast,  a  great  American  singer 
has  been  heard  on  two  occasions:  Mr.  McCor- 
mack. He  sang  the  air  of  Octavio  from  'Don 
Juan,'  as  a  great  artist  would  do  it,  with  sim- 
plicity, with  a  perfect  method,  with  a  voice  every 
secret,  resource  of  which  he  knows  miraculously 
well.  In  the  recitative  and  air,  'Christ  at  the 
Mount  of  Olives,'  a  cantata  of  Beethoven's,  he 
showed  an  amplitude,  a  breadth  of  diction  which 
were  of  a  (piality  that  is,  alas!  very  uncommon. 
Mr.  McCormack  scored  a  real,  Icgitiniati 
triumph." 


The  Beethoven  Commemoration 

Men  of  gtnius  arc  rarely  born  great,  in  the 
sense  of  being  recognized  as  of  importanci 
when  they  are  born,  and  there  is  not  infre- 
<|Uently  some  trouble  in  ascertaining  the  exact 
date  of  their  birth.  There  is  no  more  than  a 
strong  presumption,  from  his  baptism  the  next 
day,  that  December  16,  1770,  was  the  date  of 
Beethoven's  birth.  There  is  nothing  magical 
or  very  important  about  the  centenary,  or  the 
half-way  house  to  a  second,  and  often  cnougli 
such  things  come  round  when  the  general  mind 
is  but  little  disposed  to  pay  tribute  even  to  the 
most  enduring  greatness.  The  musical  world 
at  present  too  busy  running  away  from  the  in- 
fluence of  Beethoven  to  pay  its  due  respect  to 
him,  and  England  is  apparently  not  yet  sufficient- 
ly recovered  from  the  war  td  snatch  at  an 
opportunity  to  hold  any  celebration  of  his  genius, 
however  fond  in  its  heart  it  may  be  of  his  music. 
Yet  we  may  suppose,  if  a  poll  could  be  taken 
of  music-lovers  as  to  what  composer  was  tlu 
greatest  the  world  had  known,  the  name  ol 
Beethoven  would,  even  now,  probably  head  the 
list.  This  statement  does  not,  of  course,  imply 
as  much  as  may  seem.  It  is  also  true  that 
musicians  as  a  body  regard  Bach  as  the  greatest 
master  of  their  art,  and  that  musicians  who 
have  the  capacity  to  think  instinctively  of  com- 
position as  a  technical  craft  would  unanimously, 
or  nearly  so,  think  of  Bach  as  immeasurably  su- 
perior to  every  other  inusician  in  capacity.  It  is, 
again,  true  that  if  we  regard  scope  as  the  test 
of  greatness  the  sublimity  and  range  of  Beeth- 
oven's work  would  not  save  hiin  in  comparison 
with  the  composer  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  "The 
Mastersingers,"  and  "The  Nibelungcn  Ring."  It 
is  further  true  that  it  is  neither  Wagner  nor 
liaeh,  not  yi  t  Be  ethoven,  who  has  supplied  u^ 
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with  the  most  perfect  ideal  of  what  music  is,  but 
Mozart. 

With  these  wide  reservations  it  is  probably 
right  to  regard  Beethoven  as  the  greatest  ol* 
all  composers.  The  symphonic  form  is  still 
the  greatest  of  all  musical  forms,  and  he  is 
the  greatest  master  of  it.  Viewed  in  the  purely 
formal  sense,  practically  the  whole  of  his  work 
was  written  to  it,  for  the  quartet  and  other 
numerous  species  of  chamber  music,  down  to 
the  pianoforte  sonato  itself,  arc  but  modifica- 
tions of  the  symphony  through  an  adaptability 
for  their  special  medium.  It  is  therefore  true" 
that  Beethoven  wrote  practically  all  his  music 
in  the  greatest  of  all  purely  musical  forms.  The 
saying  is  attributed  to  him  that  if  he  had  known 
the  art  of  war  as  well  as  he  knew  the  art  of 
music  he  would  have  beaten  Napoleon.  He  did 
not  quite  to  the  degree  of  Mozart  epitomise  the 
art  of  music  up  to  his  day,  for  though  he  strug- 
gled with  the  fugue  very  strenuously  in  his  later 
years  he  never  achieved  the  easeful  mastery  of 
the  contrapuntal  style  which  Mozart,  always 
when  he  chose,  could  display.  What  distinguishes 
Beethoven  is  the  sublimity  of  his  moral  outlook. 
It  is  a  strange  thing  that  the  attempt  made  in 
recent  criticisms  to  indicate  the  musical  phil- 
osophy of  Beethoven  has  brought  more  com- 
ments from  clergymen  than  even  from  musicians. 
The  clergy  instinctively  feci  that  the  matter  has 
something  to  do  with  them.  The  extent  to  which 
the  religious  aspect  of  Bethoven  has  even  in- 
fluenced the  higher  study  of  music  may  be  learned 
from  Vincent  d'Indy's  book  on  Beethoven  and 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  Franckian  school  in 
composition.  Beethoven  made  the  consolation 
of  the  sublime  so  much  the  object  of  all  his 
writings  that  he  is  aid  to  have  made  the  claim 
that  everyone  who  rightly  understood  his  music 
was  freed  from  earthly  trouble  for  ever. 

Since  the  time  of  Beethoven  the  progress  of 
music  has  gone  steadily  in  the  direction  of 
loosening  the  architectural  ideas  of  music  form 
and  the  substitution  of  a  form  freely  adaptable 
to  the  variety  of  poetic  ideas.  That  change  has 
in  itself  left  Beethoven  in  the  formal  or  archi- 
tectural sense  supreme.  There  have  been  works 
of  greater  mass  since  his  day,  but  they  have 
riot  given  the  same  sense  of  structure.  Beeth- 
oven, in  all  his  work,  upheld  the  idea  of  the 
brotherhood  of  men,  wdiich  ever  since  his  time 
has  been  working  itself  out  through  ecnnomie 
and  uneconomic  labyrinths,  and  which  today  has 
become  the  almost  universal,  though  still  unat- 
tainable ideal. — Manchester  Guardian. 


Important  Change  in  Policy  at  Techau  Tavern 

Always  in  the  forefront  of  progressive  move- 
ments, Mr.  A.  C.  Morrisson,  managrr  of  the 
Techau  Tavern,  announced  this  week  an  entirely 
new  policy  in  the  matter  of  prices  wdiich  have 
just  taken  eflfect  at  this  noted  cafe  and  restaurant. 
.•\11  cover  charges  have  been  abolished,  except 
on  Saturday,  Sunday  and  holiday  evenings,  and 
the  famous  repast  from  this  noted  cuisine  may 
now  be  enjoyed  at  the  most  reasonable  rate  of 
$1.75  for  a  full  course  dinner.  The  regular  lunch- 
eon, known  to  the  business  and  shopping  world 
as  one  of  the  most  delectable  of  menus,  is  re- 
duced from  95  to  85  cents.  That  this  movement 
has  found  appreciation  in  the  present  trend  to 
lower  prices  is  demonstrated  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing increase  in  the  already  large  patronage  of 
the  Techau  Tavern.  In  the  reduction  the  usual 
entertainment  is  still  prevailing,  cabaret,  revue 
features  and  dancing,  together  with  the  usual 
music  makers,  tlie  Techau  Tavern  Dance  Orches- 
tra, and  with  the  Three  White  Kuhns  offers  an 
enviable  program  of  entertainment. 


Frawley  and  the  Movies 

"The  movies  will  get  you  if  you  don't  watch 
out,"  warned  some  of  the  Bohemian  Club  mem- 
bers, when  T.  Daniel  Frawley  arrived  in  S.  V. 
from  the  orient  recently.  Never!  Never!  said  and 
believed  the  redoubtable  Tim,  who  tliercupon 
swore  eternal  allegiance  to  the  spoken  drama. 
He  then  went  to  Los  Angeles,  which  fairly 
swarms  with  spoken  drama  celebrities  who  have 
succumbed  to  the  golden  bait  of  the  screen.  And 
the  latest  report  is  that  Mr.  Frawley  is  consulting 
director  of  the  i\letro  people.  They  wanted  him 
for  managing  director,  but  he  tentatively  refused, 
because  he  had  not  studied  the  movie  game  "from 
the  ground  up."  At  present  he  is  said  to  be 
devoting  all  his  time  to  iilm  analysis,  to  wdiich 
he  gives  the  thoroughness  and  vim  characteristic 
of  him  in  his  spoken  drama  directing.  Mr. 
Frawley  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  pictures. 
If  he  elects  to  remain  we  may  anticipate  some 
startling  progression. 

Auotlicr  rumor  concerning  his  plans  is  that 
negotiations  arc  on  regarding  a  permanent  stock 
company  at  a  local  theater  now  given  to  present- 
ing traveling  companies.  In  that  case  the  Frawley 
company  would  consist  of  jnominent  actors  and 
actresses  now  engaged  in  New  York  companies. 
And  still  another  project  which  remains  in  abey- 
ance is  the  musical  company  which  he  may  take 
to  the  orient  within  a  few  montlis.  Since  his 
announcement  that  he  would,  in  the  event  of  his 
going  to  the  orient,  take  a  few  singers  from  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  continent,  he  has  been  besieged 
by  local  vocalists  for  engagements. 


Syncopated  Orchestra  and  Singers 

The  y\merican  Syncopated  Orchestra  and  Sing- 
ers are  coming  to  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium 
Sunday,  February  6th,  under  the  auspices  of  h'rank 
W.  Healy.  The  orchestra  is  a  band  ot  thirty 
excellently  schooled  musicians,  and  whatever 
they  offer  has  some  uniciue  personality  th.ul 
seems  a  part  of  no  other  like  band.  Nothing  is 
untouched  by  their  keen,,  native  intelligence  anci 
tile  musicianship  is  always  refined. 

Even  in  its  most  humorous  aspects,  it  has  never 


become  coarse.  Their  stunt  is  worthy  of  any 
lirst-class  theater  anywhere  in  the  world.  They 
can  play  serious  music,  too,  as  witness  their 
spirited,  more  than  absorbing,  interpretation  of 
the  Hungarian  Dances  of  Brahms.  To  hear  this 
ail-American  aggregation  of  master  artists  is  to 
be  assured  an  entire  evening  of  rare  enjoyment 
and  to  have  a  musical  treat  not  duplicated  by 
any  ollur  group  of  singers  and  pla\ers.  The 
whole  is  a  feast  of  harmony.  The  program  for 
Sunday  is  very  enticing. 


A  Lucky  Number  in  Japan 

In  Japan  the  telephone  number  8  commands 
a  Iiigher  price  from  subscribers  than  any  other. 
This  number,  when  written  in  its  Japanese  char- 
acter, means  success  and  prosperity  and  costs 
the  subscriber  $5C0  a  year.  Another  lucky  num- 
ber is  357,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  custom 
to  present  children  to  the  Diety  on  their  third, 
fifth  and  seventh  birthdays.  As  a  general  rule 
odd  numbers  arc  considered  luckier  than  even 
numbers.  Numbers  42  and  49  are  particularly 
unlucky  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese.  The  former 
is  pronounced  "shini,"  which  means  death;  the 
latter,  "chiku,"  meaning  distress  and  suffering. 
These  numbers  are  carefully  avoided  by  sub- 
scribers, and  are  usually  alloted  to  police  sta- 
tions, asylums  and  similar  institutions. 


"And  you  say  you  love  me?" 
"Devotedly." 

"With  the  cost  of  living  as  high  as  it  is?" 

"Indeed  I  do.  .\nd  wlien  the  cost  of  living 
comes  down,  I  will  prove  my  love  liy  making 
you  my  wife. — Boston  Transcript. 


.\  red-headed  soldier  thrust  his  iiead  out  of  a 
passenger  coach  and  excitedly  cried,  ".\  woman 
has  fainted  here!   Has  anyone  a  drink  of  whisky?" 

A  man  in  the  crowd  handed  up  a  pocket  flask 
and  the  soldier  took  a  long  swig. 

"Thanks,"  he  said,  smacking  his  lips;  "it  always 
did  make  me  nervous  to  sec  a  woman  faint." — 
American  Legion  Weekly. 
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position  on  the  force:  "If  you  were  ordered  to 
disperse  a  mob  what  would  you  do?"  "Pass 
around  the  hat,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 


Stocks — Some  of  tlie  uncertainty  which  sur- 
rounded the  business  situation  at  the  end  of  the 
old  year  has  passed  away,  and  a  number  of 
plants  that  were  closed  last  December  have  re- 
opened, with  others  planning  to  do  so  in  the 
near  future.  This  applies  principally  to  the  auto- 
mobile and  tire  industry,  and  statements  given 
out  1)y  the  larger  corporations  would  indicate 
tliat  the  depression  liad  about  run  its  course, 
an<l  a  more  favorable  prospect  for  the  future 
was  anticipated. 

The  Steels  and  Coppers  are  now  free  from  the 
inflation  of  prices  and  expanded  demand  that 
marked  the  last  four  years,  and  arc  the  last 
of  the  large  industries  to  swing  into  line.  It  is 
true  that  as  yet  there  is  very  little  improvement 
noticeable  in  either  the  copper  or  steel  trade,  but* 
with  general  business  showing  an  improved  tone, 
the  demand  for  the  metals  will  soon  make  itself 
known,  and  prices  have  been  cut  to  a  point  where 
the  buyer  will  not  hesitate  to  take  hold. 

One  of  the  last  commodities  to  feel  the  reduc- 
tion in  price  is  the  Oils,  both  crude  and  re- 
fined. Reduction  of  petroleum  prices  have  come 
rapidly  in  the  last  fortnight,  both  in  the  east 
and  middle  west.  California  prices  have  not  as 
yet  felt  the  cut,  and  they  are  not  expected  to 
show  much  of  a  decline,  if  any,  as  prices  for" 
California  oils  are  far  below  eastern  prices,  anc? 
even  with  tlic  cut  in  the  east,  the  freight  rates 
arc  too  high  to  permit  of  any  oil  coming  to  the 
coast. 

Sentiment  in  general  lias  improved,  with  a 
moderate  recovery  in  some  lines,  such  as  Tex- 
tiles and  Leather  goods,  and  while  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  unemployed  throughout 
the  country,  the  feeling  is  that  conditions  wili 
improve  from  now  on,  or  as  soon  as  spring 
begins. 

Banking  interests  take  a  more  optimistic  view, 
and  lean  toward  the  thought  of  a  gradual  im- 
provement, which  will  make  sure  the  foundation 
for  the  next  period  of  industrial  prosperity. 

The  most  important  news,  in  our  opinion,  is 
the  Anglo-French  agreement  on  German  repara- 
tion terms;  first:  the  requirement  that  the  pay- 
ment be  made  in  gold;  and  second,  the  time 
interval  allowed.  The  first  disposes  of  the 
theorists  who  have  been  advocating  some  new 
standard  of  values,  and  the  second  gives  Germany 
a  fair  chance  to  make  good.  VVc  regard  the  de- 
cision on  the  gold  standard  as  extremely  impor- 
tant. This  measure  of  .  value  has  its  defects, 
but  it  is  the  best  one  we  have,  and  is  going 
to  stabilize  confidence  in  important  quarters, 
where  some  fear  was  at  one  time  entertained* 
that  a  departure  might  be  made  into  the  realms 
of  a  new  fangled  thought,  which  has  already 
created  enough  for  this  country  and  the  world 
generally. 

There  arc  very  few  railroad  statements  out,  but 
those  that  have  made  their  appearance  show  an 
improvcemnt  in  their  net,  and  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  oi)rr;iting  expenses. 


Speculative  trade  lias  been  rather  slow  of  late 
in  the  security  market.  The  quick  advance  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  last  year  has  put  the  market 
up  to  a  level  where  most  traders  believe  the 
market  should  rest  for  a  while  or  until  actua.' 
conditions  show  the  improvement  predicted  by 
those  in  close  touch  with  business  conditions. 

VVc  look  for  a  narrow  market  for  the  time 
being,  but  believe  that  stocks  should  be  bougl/c 
when  prices  arc  manipulated  down,  as  they  are 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  professional  traders. 

Cotton — The  Cotton  market  showed  a  reaction 
tendency  the  past  week  with  final  prices  well  be- 
low the  IS-cent  level. 

Trade  conditions  were  reported  as  being  more 
favorable  early  in  the  week  with  a  number  of 
mills  that  have  been  closed  down  resuming  oper- 
ations. Mills  were  good  buyers  and  spot  prices  ■ 
in  the  south  showed  a  hardening  tendency  with 
liere  and  there  further  advances  in  the  spot 
quotations. 

Liverpool,  however,  sent  discouraging  news 
from  Manchester,  reporting  mills  inactive  with  a 
very  slow  demand  from  India  and  China.  The 
decline  in  silver  to  below  pre-war  prices  had 
something  to  do  with  the  demand  from  thes;.' 
two  countries,  as  all  business  is  figured  on  a 
silver  basis,  and  a  decline  in  the  quotation  for 
silver  reduced  the  buying  power  just  that  mucli. 

Traders,  who  have  been  optimistic  of  late,  ow- 
ing to  the  more  favorable  domestic  news,  be- 
cr.me  discouraged  at  the  indifferent  cabks  from 
abroad  and  were  inclined  to  accept  profits.  This 
Selling,  as  well  as  some  hedge  selling  for  south- 
ern account,  took  the  edge  off  the  market. 

Tliere  was  also  considerable  liquidation  later 
on  in  the  week  on  a  statement  issued  by  the 
bureau  of  markets,  estimating  the  average  supply 
of  all  cotton  throughout  the  world  at  25,684,000 
bales.  .At  tlie  present  rate  of  consumption,  this 
means  that  there  will  be  a  carry-over  of  about 
12,500.000  bales  of  cotton  on  July  31,  1921,  or 
about  6.600.00)0  bales  more  than  last  year. 

Tliis  is  in  itself  a  very  bearish  statement,  but 
no  one  in  the  trade  believes  that  the  consumption 
figures  are  going  to  continue  at  the  present  low 
rate,  which  was  taken  up  to  January  1st.  Since 
then,  the  textile  business  has  shown  a  big  im- 
provement and  is  likely  to  continue  to  improve 
witli  conditions  aliroad  sliowing  any  cliange  for 
tlie  better. 

Domestic  news  is  and  has  been  all  in  favor 
of  the  constructive  side  of  the  market  and,  with 
the  visible  supply  of  finished  goods  at  such 
a  low  ebb,  it's  only  a  (piestion  of  time  till  the 
retailer  must  begin  to  stock  up.  Cotton  is  now 
selling  at  pre-war  prices  and  is  one  of  the  com- 
modities that  has  been  thoroughly  deflated. 

We  feci  friendly  to  cotton  around  tsis  level 
and  believe  buying  orders  slightly  below  llu 
market  will  prove  profitable. 


When  Theodore  Roosjvelt  was  police  commis- 
sioner of  x\ew  York  lie  asked  an  applicant  for  a 
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!  Patrick  &  Company 

i  RUBBER  STAMPS 

I        Stencils,  Seals,  Signs,  Etc. 

!     560  Market  Street         San  Francisco 


Office  Phone:     Sutter  3318 

Residence,  1600  California  Street,  Apt.  25. 

Residence  Phone:     Franklin  2735 

Julius  Calmann 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

and 

COMMISSIONER  OF  DEEDS 
28  Montgomery  Street 
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VALUABLE  INFORMATION 

Of  a  Business,  Personal  or  Social  Nature 
from  the  Press  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
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Forks 

The  table  fork  is  comparatively  modern.  It 
was  first  introduced  in  Venice  by  a  Byzantine 
princess,  and  its  use  rapidly  spread  throughout 
Italy.  In  an  inventory  of  the  court  of  Charles 
V  of  France,  dated  1379,  there  is  mention  of  silver 
forks;  but  for  some  time  the  use  of  these  in- 
struments was  satirized.  Certain  French  and 
Scottish  convents  even  forbade  them  as  sinful. 
Their  original  form  was  two-tincd;  the  three 
and  four-tincd  varieties  came  later. 


As  we  were  driving  through  the  city  we  were 
forced  to  come  suddenly  to  a  halt.  Two  old 
ladies  were  walking  across  tlie  busiest  thorough- 
fare as  if  it  were  the  most  uninhabited  place  on 
earth.  I  sounded  my  horn  just  as  they  got  in 
front  of  the  ear.  One  of  them  stopped  dead  still 
and,  giving  me  a  very  defiant  look,  said:  "You 
dare  run  over  me.  Why,  we  arc  inside  the  lines." 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


"Pa,  what  is  a  sine  (|ua  non  ?" 

"Don't  ask  mc.  I  haven't  had  ihc  car  long 
enough  to  understand  all  those  technical  terms." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Remember  when  cnllcgc  professors,  preachers 
and  school  teachers  were  supposed  to  have  good 
jobs? 

When  a  woman  could  hold  up  her  evening 
dress  without  suspenders? 

When  people  used  to  give  away  their  old 
clothes? 

Wscn  a  bolshevist  was  nothing  but  a  bum? 

And  wlicn  you  could  hire  a  horse  and  buggy 
a  whole  day  for  $20?  Oil,  boy!  Remember? — 
Tom  Bret's  Topical  Jazz 


".\ny  ra-a-a-a-ags !"  wailed  the  mendicant. 

"Naw,  my  wife's  away,"  growled  the  disturbed 
liouseholder  througli  the  window. 

"Any  old  bottles?"  came  wailing  back. — Winged 
M  Bulletin. 


At  the  Autiior's  Club  in  New  York  a  member 
told  a  tale,  and  more  than  once  used  the  term 
"the  irony  of  fate." 

"That  expression,"  remarked  one  of  his  listen- 
ers, "may  well  have  fitted  the  emergency  of  your 
story,  but  I  have  a  better  one.  Once,  in  San 
Francisco,  when  I  was  nearly  down  and  out,  1 
received  a  money  order  from  home  in  the  sum 
of  forty  dollars,  and  the  only  man  wiio  could 
identify  me  was  one  to  whom  I  owed  thirty- 
eight." 


A  conceited  Welsli  student-pastor  was  preach- 
ing in  English  in  a  Derbyshire  chapel.  To  im- 
press his  English  iTcarers  he  said  he  would  recite 
the  first  words  of  the  Bible  in  twenty  languages. 
What  he  did  was  to  recite  diflferent  passages  in 
Welsh  each  time.  Suddenly  he  saw  a  man  laugh- 
in  gat  him.  "And  twelfthly,"  he  said,  "as  the 
passage  goes  in  Arabic,  'Oschwi  Cymro  peidwch 
yn  chwcrthin  a  cacwch  eich  ceg,'  "  which  means 
"if  your're  a  Welshman,  stop  laughing  and  shut 
your  month." 


Counsel  and  witness  were  getting  on  capitally, 
for  they  were  both  on  the  same  side.  Everything 
was  going  swimmingly,  and  the  case  seemed  al- 
ready won. 

"Now,  will  you  tell  me  once  more,"  said  the 
counsel,  suavely,  "the  exact  words  used  by  the 
defendant  in  the  libel  you  complain  of?" 

"Certainly,"  responded  the  plaintiff.  "He  said 
he  defied  mc  to  find  a  bigger  liar  and  thief  than 
I  was  msyelf." 

".And  what  did  you  reply?"  intiuircd  counsel. 

"I  told  him  I  should  go  straight  oflf  and  sec 
my  solicitor." 


A  policeman  walking  along  the  side  of  the 
canal  saw  a  youngster  crying.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter?" he  queried. 

The  youngster  pointed  to  a  hat  which  was 
bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  middle  of  the  canal. 

"My  brother — "  he  sobbed. 

In  a  flash  the  courageous  policeman  plunged 
into  the  water.  He  came  up,  but  with  the  hat 
only. 

"Can't  find  him,"  he  gasped.  "Where  was  he 
standing  when  he  fell  in?" 

"He  didn't  fall  in,"  the  boy  blurted  out,  "he  is 
over  there.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  he  threw  my 
hat  into  the  water,  but  you  wouldn't  let  me 
finish." — Houston  Post. 


Going  to  the  Dogs 

Rabid  Anti — Don't  you  know  that  tobacco  is 
deadly?  Why,  a  drop  of  nicotine  on  a  dog's 
tongue  will  kill  him. 

Incorrigible  One — Wal,  a  quart  of  it  on  a  dog's 
tongue  couldn't  hurt  mc  none. — Judge. 


Remains  to  Be  Seen 

Van  Horn — Do  you  think  genius  is  hereditary. 
Senator? 

Senator  Bulger — I  really  don't  know,  sir;  as 
yet  I  have  no  children. — Winged  M.  Bulletin. 


The  Irish  drill  sergeant  was  putting  a  stjuad 
of  green  recruits  through  the  dif?erent  move- 
ments. He  gave  them  "right  dress."  Try  as  he 
would,  he  couldn't  get  a  straight  line.  Finally, 
in  exasperation,  he  shouted:  "What's  the  matter 
wid  yes?  Can't  ye  line  up?  That  line  is  as 
crooked  as  a  corkscrew.  AW  of  ye  fall  out  and 
take  a  look  at  it." — American  Boy. 


Purchaser:  You  told  me  tliat  parrot  1  boUL;ht 
of  y(iu  was  the  most  intelligent  bird  in  your  shop, 
wliile  the  fact  is  it  doesn't  talk  at  all. 

Dealer:  That's  what  I  meant  when  1  spoke  of 
his  intelligence,  mum. — I5oston  Transcrit. 


"My  dear  Mrs.  Croesus,  may  I  not  put  your 
name  down  for  tickets  to  Professor  Pundit's 
course  of  lectures  on  Buddhism?"  "Oh,  by  all 
means!  You  know  how  passionately  fond  1  am 
of  flowers." — Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


An  Old  Game 

Freddy  (wlio  has  eaten  his  apple)  —  Let's  play 
at  Adam  and  E\  e. 

Millie — How  do  we  do  that? 

Freddy — You  tempt  me  to'  eat  your  apple  and 
I  give  way. — Edinburg  Scotsman. 


"Did  anybody  comment  on  the  way  yon  han- 
dled your  new  car?" 

"One  man  made  a  brief  remark,  "Fifty  dollars 
and  costs.'  " — New  York  Globe. 


NOTICE   TO  STOCKHOLDERS 

Notice  of  .'special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  RUCKER- 
FULLER  DESK  COMPANY,  a  corporation,  to  consider 
a  proposition  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  said  cor- 
poration. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Rucker- Fuller 
Desk  Company,  a  corporation,  unanimously  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  said  Board,  duly  and  regularly  called  and  held 
at  the  office  and  principal  place  of  business  of  the  said 
corpor.ntion  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  Californ  ia,  on  the  23nd  day  of  December,  1920,  a  speci.il 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation,  Rucker- 
Fuller  Desk  Company,  is  hereby  called  and  will  be  held 
at  the  office  and  principal  place  of  business  of  said  cor- 
poration, to-wit ;  677  Mission  street,  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  the  same  being  the 
principal  place  of  business  of  said  corporation  and  the 
place  and  building  where  the  Board  of  Directors  usually 
meets,  on  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  March,  1921,  at  the 
hour  of  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  of  said  day,  for  the  purpose  and 
object  of  considering  and  acting  ui)on  a  proposition  to 
increase  the  capital  stock  of  this  corporation.  Rucker- 
Fuller  Desk  Company,  from  $100,000.00  divided  into  10.000 
shares  ot  the  par  value  of  $10.00  each,  to  $.^00,000.00 
divided  into  .10.000  shares  of  tlie  par  value  of  $10.00  each. 

Dated  this  22nd  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1920. 

A.  L.  GREENE, 
Secretary  Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Company, 

a  corporation. 

12-25-10 


ORDER  TO  SHOW  CAUSE. 
No.  25454— Dept.   No.  14. 
In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California  in  and  for 

the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
^"^.'ll'v    Matter     of    the     Estate     and     Guardianship  of 
CARRIE  IRONES,   an  Incompetent. 

Frederick  Saunders,  as  guardian  of  the  estate  of  Carrie 
Irones,  an  incompetent  person,  having  filed  herein  hii 
petition  praying  for  an  order  of  this  court  authorizing 
and  empowering  and  directing  him  to  borrow  the  sum  of 
$45,000.00,  or  such  lesser  amount  as  to  the  court  may  seem 
meet,  wherewith  to  pay  a  mortgage  subsisting  on  the  real 
property  belonging  to  said  estate,  amounting  to  the  sum 
of  $6000.00,  and  wherewith  to  erect  a  building  upon  said 
real  property,  and  to  lease  the  same  when  erected,  and 
wherewith  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  said  Carrie 
Irones,  an  incompetent,  and  for  the  payment  of  taxes 
assessed  and  to  be  assessed  against  said  real  property, 
and  the  charges  of  the  administration  of  the  estate  of  said 
Carrie  Irones,  and  as  such  guardian  to  execute  his  note 
therefor  and  also  his  mortgage  mortgaging  said  real  prop- 
erty as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  said  note,  and  to 
execute  such  contract  or  contracts  for  the  erection  of  said 
building,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  such  lease  as  may  be 
necessary  to  lease  said  premises,  which  said  real  property 
is  situate,  lying  and  being  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Fr.nrcisco,  Stale  of  Cali.ornia,  and  is  particularly  described 
at  follows,  to  wit: 

Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  northerly  line  of  Geary 
street,  which  said  point  is  80  feet  easterly  from  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  northerly  line  of  Geary  street  with 
the  easterly  line  of  Polk  street;  thence  running  along  the 
northerly  line  of  Geary  street  easterly  85  feet;  thence  at 
right  angles  northerly  120  feet  to  the  southerly  line  of 
Cedar  avenue;  thence  at  right  angles  westerly  along  said 
southerly  line  of  Ced.tr  avenue  85  feet;  thence  at  right 
angles  southerly  120  feet  to  the  northerly  line  of  Geary 
street  and  the  point  of  commencement. 

It  Is  ORDERED  that  all  persons  interested  in  said 
estate  appear  before  this  Court  at  the  Court-room  in  Dept. 
14  thereof,  at  the  City  Hall  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  on  the  14th  day  of 
February,  1921.  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  of  said 
day,  then  and  there  to  show  cause  why  said  real  property 
should  not  be  mortgaged  and  the  prayer  of  said  petitioner 
should  not  be  granted,  and  why  an  order  should  not  be 
made  authorizing,  empowering  and  directing  said  Frederick 
Saunders  as  such  guardian  to  borrow  such  sum  and  to 
execute  such  note  and  mortgage  and  to  enter  into  such 
agreement  as  may  be  necessary  to  build  a  building  upon 
said  premises,  and  to  lease  the  same. 

It  is  further  ORDERED  that  a  copy  of  this  order  be 
published  at  least  once  a  week  for  four  successive  weeks 
before  the  said  day  of  hearing,  in  "Town  Talk,"  a  news- 
paper printed  and  published  in  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 

Said  petition  is  hereby  expressly  referred  to  for  all 
the  particulars  therein  stated  and  contained. 

Done  in   open   Court   this   10th  day  of  January,  1921. 
WALTER  E.  DOUN, 
Attorney-at-Law. 

1101-1105  Hearst  BIdg. 

HENRY  M.  OWENS, 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court. 

1-15-4 

ORDER  TO  SHOW  CAUSE  ON  PETITION  TO  COM- 
PLETE   CONTRACT    FOR  CONVEYANCE 
OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

Probate  No.  29734— Dept.  No.  10. 
In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California  in  and  for 

the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
In    the   Matter    of     the     Estate   of   WILLIAM  HIR.\M 
WALKER,     also     known     as     WILLIAM  WALKER, 
deceased. 

Emily  Stephenson,  as  administratrix  of  the  estate 
of  William  Hiram  Walker,  also  known  as  William  Walker, 
deceased,  having  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1921, 
presented  to  this  Court  and  filed  herein  her  verified  petition 
in  due  form,  praying  for  an  order  authorizing  and 
directing  her,  as  such  administratrix,  to  execute  a  convey- 
ance of  the  real  property  hereinafter  described  and  more 
particularly  set  forth  in  that  certain  agreement  dated  June 
2nd.  A.  D.  1917,  and  executed  between  the  above  n.i'med 
William  Hiram  Walker,  also  known  as  William  Walker, 
rlcceased,  and  William  S.  Crewse  and  Margie  S.  Crewse, 
his  wife,  to  the  aforesaid  William  S.  Crewse  antl  wife, 
upon  the  payment  to  her  of  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fi  ty  dollars  ($250.00).  together  with  interest  thereon  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent  (6%)  per  annum  from  June  2nd, 
A.  D.  1920,  being  the  balance  due  to  the  above  named 
deceased  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  said  contract 
and  agreement : 

And  it  further  appearing  that  the  aforesaid  William  S. 
Crewse  and  Margie  S.  Crewse,  his  wife,  are  entitled  to 
luch  conveyance  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  said 
contract  and  agreement  made  and  executed  on  said  2nd 
day  of  June.  A.  D.  1917,  between  the  above  named  deceased, 
as  party  of  the  first  part  therein,  and  said  William  S. 
Crewse  and  Margie  S.  Crewse,  his  wife,  as  parties  of  the 
second  part  therein,  wherein  and  whereby  said  decedent 
bound  himself  to  cimvey  unto  said  William  S.  Crewse  and 
M.Tgie  S.  Crewse,  his  wife,  upon  certain  terms  and  con- 
ditions in  said  agreement  specified,  that  certain  lot,  piece 
or  parcel  of  land  situate  in  Foss  Valley,  County  of  Napa, 
State  of  California,  and  bounded  and  particularly  described 
as  follows; 

The  southeast  quarter  (%)  of  the  southeast  quarter  (%) 
of  Section  15  (15),  and  the  east  half  C/i)  of  the  northeast 
quarter  and  the  southwest  quarter  (14)  of  the  north- 

east quarter  (%)  of  Section  twenty-two  (22).  in  Township 
seven  (7)  north  of  Range  four  (4),  west  Mount  Diablo 
Meridian,   containing  one  hundred   and   sixty    (160)  acres. 

It  is  herebv  f)r<I)F,RED  that  all  persons  interested  ap- 
pear before  this  Court  at  the  Court  Room  of  Department 
10  thereof  at  the  New  City  Hall  in  said  City  and  County 
of  .Srtn  Francisco,  on  Monday,  the  7th  day  of  February, 
A.  D.  1921,  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
of  said  day,  then  and  there  to  show  cause,  if  any  they 
have,  why  said  petition  should  not  be  granted  and  said 
real  property  conveyed  as  therein  prayed  for: 

And  it  is  furlher  ORDERED  that  a  copy  of  this  order 
be  published  once  a  week  for  four  successive  weeks  liefore 
such  hearing  in  "Town  Talk."  a  newspaper  of  general 
circulation,  printed  and  published  in  the  City  and  County 
of  S.nn  I'rancisco,  State  of  California. 

Dated  Taiuiary  7lh,  1921. 

THOS.   F.  GRAHAM, 
Judge  of  said  Superior  Court. 

K.  A.  DorTITITT, 

Allorncy   for  Administratrix, 

617  Ilobart  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1-15-4 


In  peace  time  as  in  war  time 
we  have  absolute  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  oj  our  Pres- 
ident. It  is  our  beliej  that 
as  the  leader  of  Democracy 
he  is  the  great  American  Man 
of  Destiny. 


FRIENDS  OF  UNCLE  SAM 


So  Pleased  With  GAS  HEATING  He  Wanted  Us  to  Know  About  It 

In  an  unsolicited  letter  to  this  Company,  an  old  and  valued  customer  tells  of  the  satisfaction  derived  from 

The  Rector  System  of 

GAS  Heating 

installed  in  his  home  about  a  year  ago.  His  bills  for  seven  months  of  the  heating  season  totalled 
$61.19.  Of  this  amount  he  allows,  from  experience,  $3.00  a  month  for  the  cooking,  or  a  total  of  $21.00. 
His  gas  heating  expense,  then,  averaged  only  $5.75  a  month.   This,  in  part,  is  vi^hat  he  says: 

"We  had  all  the  heat  we  desired,  in  fact  my  wife  charged  me  with  extravagance  in  the  use  of  the  radiators.  W  e 
were  able  to  have  heat  in  any  or  as  many  rooms  as  we  desired  during  the  coldest  weather,  and  in  sickness  we 
kept  the  system  running  night  and  day  and  had  a  warm  house  to  live  in  for  our  comfort  and  health. 
"\\'e  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  results  and  glad  that  we  had  it  installed,  though  at  first  I  was  afraid  of 
running  up  large  gas  bills.  However,  we  were  willing  to  pay  extra  for  the  cleanliness  and  saving  of  other  work 
in  heating  our  house.  There  are  no  burnt  gas  odors,  as  these  are  drawn  out  through  the  system  and  dis- 
cliarged  in  the  open  outside  air. 

"This  letter  is  entirely  un.scjlicited  by  you  and  you  may  use  it  if  you  wish.    You  can  verify  my  gas  bills  by  your 
own  books. 

The  complete  letter  and  name  of  the  writer  will  be  furnished  anyone  interested. 

PACIFIC  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DIVISION 

445  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 
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The  War  Secretary's  Neiv  Ideas  of  War 

Newton  D.  Baker  tells  us  that  five  years 
as  secretary  of  war  has  changed  his  one- 
time pacificism  to  ardent  admiration  for  a 
well-equipped  army.  Baker  is  one  of  the 
solid,  unostentatious  members  of  the  cab- 
inet, and  his  statements  are  usually  worth 
reading;  especially  when  an  ofificial  an- 
nounces an}^  change  of  heart  in  his  public 
life  does  he  attract  the  interest  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  Concerning  the  desire  of  soldiers 
to  fight,  Baker  says:  "I  had  the  erroneous 
belief  that,  having  spent  years  fitting  them- 
selves f.or  a  particular  task,  army  officers 
wanted  to  see  the  machine  work."  Of 
course,  we  cannot  accept  this  as  meaning 
that  no  officer  welcomes  war  out  of  mere 
curiosity.  There  will  always  be  some  who 
would  like  to  behold  the  magnificent  equip- 
ment pitted  against  another.  But  on  the 
whole  Baker  has  found  that  military  men 
are  for  peace ;  that  ihey  conceive  war  as  a 
science  to  be  brought  into  practical  use  for 
defense  only.  This  adaptability  of  Baker 
must  have  been  foreseen  by  President  Wil- 
son, W'ho,  only  on  such  foresight,  would 
have  appointed  him  secretary  of  war  at  a 
time  when  the  emergency  was  manifest. 
Baker  was  so  philosophical  a  pacifist  that 
his  principles  were  well  known  in  Ohio  be- 
fore war  threatened  this  country.  His  pres- 
ent attitude  is  evidence  that  there  is  still 
considerable  war  talk  in  diplomatic  circles. 
The  public  gets  little  authoritative  news  on 
that  point,  and  only  the  vague  guesses  of 
editorial  writers  keep  readers  from  forget- 
ting that  governments  are  constantly  press- 
ing vital  controversies  to  the  innuendo  of 
mortal  combat.  But  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  too  young  to  hear  such 
matters  discussed.  In  foreign  capitals,  war 
has  always  been  a  topic  of  general  gossip. 
The  debutante  saunters  with  the  bearded  em- 
bassador and  quizzes  him  on  the  possibilities 
of  war,  just  as  the  adventuress  did  in  the 
melodramas  of  court  intrigue.  In  the  small- 
er countries  the  fighting  spirit  is  perenially 


rampant;  but  even  in  England,  a  young 
woman's  education  is  not  considered  a  bril- 
liant success  if  she  cannot  prattle  on  inter- 
national strife  with  leaders  of  her  set.  If 
these  leaders  happen  to  be  government  offi- 
cials, their  words  may  be  guarded,  but  not 
to  the  extent  practiced  in  this  country, 
where  secret  diplomacy  means  that  all  en- 
tente cordiale  between  the  government  and 
the  people  is  lacking  when  it  conies  to  di- 
vulging what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  We 
have  a  hard  time  reading  between  the  lines 
of  our  home  diplomats  , because  we  get 
an  important  line  about  once  a  month.  So 
we  may  take  it  from  the  utterance  of  Secre- 
tary Baker,  the  former  pacifist,  that  an  ex- 
tensive army  system  is  one  of  the  national 
needs.  It  was  shortly  before  our  own 
declaration  of  hostilities  that  President 
Wilson  stated  the  World  War  to  be  the 
last  great  conflict  from  which  America 
could  refrain.  In  the  opinion  of  statesmen, 
all  competitions  are  now  world  competitions 
and  almost  all  wars  of  the  future  are  likely 
to  generate  world  wars.  For  this  reason, 
we  assume  that  Wilson's  and  Baker's  idea 
of  preparedness  will  doubtless  be  passed  on 
to  the  Republican  administration  and  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  prime  duty  of  the  ensuing  four 
years. 

*     •*•  ★ 

The  Conquest  of  Commerce 

There  is  an  unintentional  play  on  words 
in  the  above  title;  for  it  seems  that  com- 
merce has  captivated  the  world  while  the 
world  in  turn  is  trying  to  capture  commerce. 
Before  the  war,  it  was  commonly  stated  that 
the  commercial  relations  binding  the  many 
countries  of  the  globe,  would  prove  too 
strong  a  bond  to  be  burst  by  the  trivial 
glories  of  war ;  that  trade  means  something 
in  the  welfare  of  mankind ;  and  war,  only 
bloodshed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
psychologists  who  declare  that  the  natural 
bent  of  man  is  to  battle  now  and  then,  there 
being  no  principle  sufficiently  potent  to  re- 
strain him.  This  would  seem  plausible 
when  we  contemplate  the  efi'ect  of  reli.gion 
itself,  which,  in  the  earlier  and  more  pious 
days,  might  have  been  considered  a  preven- 
tative; and  yet  history  is  replete  with  wars 
wherein  religion  was  the  sole  motive,  ac- 
cording to  the  declarations  of  the  time. 
Commerce,  like  religion,  seems  to  be  a 
peaceable  institution.  The  very  fact  that 
men  barter  with  one  another  would  betoken 
a  certain  amount  of  friendship.  But  now, 
with  transportation  and  communication 
worldwide  in  facilities,  the  whole  affair  has 
become  a  matter  of  competition,  as  if  the 
world  trade  were  a  game  at  first,  each  coun- 


try endeavoring  to  assume  supremacy  in 
this  or  that  or  altogether,  and  this  contest 
exentually  leads  to  a  struggle  in  which  fair 
methods  are  not  always  employed.  It  is 
being  continually  suggested  to  Britain  and 
American  that  winning  the  championship  of 
the  world  commerce  is  necessary  to  the 
peace  of  mind  of  each,  as  if  neither  country 
could  endure  the  balance  of  trade  being 
even  for  a  few  years  in  the  other's  favor, 
nor  that  the  other's  bottoms  carry  the 
greatest  cargoes.  Treaties,  consular  activ- 
ities, banking  enterprises,  import  duties, 
trade  reprisals,  are  the  details  in  this  na- 
tional ambition  and  the  avenues  along  which 
grow  the  various  motives  for  ill-feeling,  and 
through  which  pass  the  spirits  of  discontent 
and  contention.  Two  countries  may  have  a 
misunderstanding  on  any  matter,  and  this 
might  finally  resolve  into  a  decision  at  arms. 
The  likelihood  would  seem  absurd  to  a  sin- 
cere statesman.  It  is  understandable  how 
an  overpopulated  realm  like  Japan  would 
desire  more  territory  for  its  citizens,  yet 
hardly  why  an  overproductive  country  so 
earnestly  craves  a  wider  field  for  its  fac- 
tories that  it  will  risk  the  whole  resources 
of  wealth  to  force  the  issue  into  war.  It  is 
true  enough  that  each  country  feels  deeply 
concerning  the  trade  status;  yet  we  can 
hardly  imagine  one  statesman  saying  to 
another,  even  in  the  most  private  confer- 
ence: "We  will  have  that  commercial  do- 
minion or  go  to  war."  Still,  readily  enough 
he  might  say:  "In  the  course  of  time  war 
will  be  the  result  of  this  continued  bicker- 
ing." There  is  no  nation  today  that  would 
force  its  religious  creed  on  another  nor  de- 
mand particular  honors  for  its  governmental 
head ;  but  each  of  the  great  powers  would 
do  its  utmost  to  create  a  trade  balance  in 
its  favor,  and  only  a  popular  conscience  in 
this  regard,  alive  to  the  dangers  thereof,  can 
prevent  its  leading  to  armed  conflict. 

*     *  * 
The  Bill  of  Rights 

There  is  an  ever-growing  opinion  am'  " 
lawyers  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
States  cannot  be  made  the  receptac 
mere  statutory  enactments  that  more  pi 
erly  belong  to  the  police  power  of  the  state 
This  idea,  arising    from    the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  has    gradually  seeped  from 
experts  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  I 
the  following  notes  on  the  subject  are  an  I 
attempt  to  explain  the  basis  of  the  claim.l 
The  fir.st  ten  amendments  were  adopted  at 
one  time,  and  were  known  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights.   This  was  late  in  the  year  1791,  and 
in  the  previous  debates  there  was  every  in- 
dication that  the  Constitution  must  be  re- 
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garded  as  an  organ  of  government  in  which 
±he  liberties  of  the  people  are  to  be  safe- 
guarded against  encroachment.    Such  intent 
appears  from  words  of  the  preamble :  "In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union    .    .  . 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves  and    posterity."    The  Constitution 
itself  is  a  grant    of    powers.    Neither  the 
President  nor  Congress   nor  the  judiciary 
can  perform  any  act  whereof  the  authority 
is  not  to  be  found  in   this   document.  Al- 
though every  sovereign  government  assumes 
the  right   to    coin    money,  Congress  was 
specifically  granted  that  power,  so  that  noth- 
ing be  left  to  inference;  and  in  the  next 
clause  Congress  is  enabled  to  pass  laws 
against  counterfeiting,  so  that  the  right  be 
unquestionable.    The    Tenth  Amendment 
declares  that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved 
to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 
The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  inter- 
spersed with  phrases  that  guarantee  per- 
sonal liberty  against  governmental  growth 
of  power.    The  aforesaid  ten  amendments 
guarantee  the  right  of  the  people  against 
religions    enactments    and    against  laws 
abridging  freedom    of    the    press  and  of 
speech ;    against    infringement    of  state 
militia;  against  the  billeting  of  soldiers  in 
time  of  peace ;  against  unreasonable  search 
and    seizure ;  against    informal    or  hasty 
process  of  criminal  trial ;  against  excessive 
bail  and  unusual  punishment.    And,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  aforesaid  Tenth  Amendment, 
the  Ninth  declares  that  "the  enumeration 
in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall 
not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others 
retained  by  the  people."    Thus  the  ninth 
and    tenth    amendments,    taken  together, 
mean  that  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution 
are  to  be  construed  strictly  as  against  the 
federal  government  and  liberally  in  favor 
of  the  states   and    people.    The  Eleventh 
Amendment    limits    the   federal  judiciary 
against  interstate  litigation.    The  Twelfth 
changed  the  method  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent.   The  Thirteenth   abolished  slavery. 
The  Fourteenth  pledges  certain  rights  of 
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citizenship.  The  Fifteenth  gives  the  fran- 
chise to  colored  citizens.  In  the  Sixteenth 
we  find  the  first  appearance  of  novelty 
among  the  amendments:  that  of  the  income 
tax,  which  had  hitherto  been  declared  un- 
constitutional. But  this  law  is  merely  an 
extension  of  the  existing  constitutional 
grant:  "to  lay  and  collect  taxes."  The 
Seventeenth  Amendment  throws  the  elec- 
tion of  senators  to  the  popular  vote.  The 
Eighteenth  is  prohibition  of  liquor.  If  there 
be  such  person  as  a  casual  reader  of  the 
Constitution,  even  to  him,  this  amendment 
would  come  as  a  distinct  shock.  It  clashes 
with  every  principle,  forethought  and  ideal 
of  all  that  was  "done  in  convention  by  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  states  present."  Re- 
specting the  Constitution  as  a  document  of 
organic  life,  a  living  organism  of  powers, 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  has  no  more 
place  in  it  than  a  cow's  tail  hanging  from 
the  American  eagle.  Every  power  of  Con- 
gress, that  is,  of  the  whole  federal  govern- 
ment, is  theoretically  cohesive,  to  keep  the 
states  in  a  perfect  union  and  maintain 
liberties  within  those  states.  The  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  does  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  It  is  a  statutory  excresence,  unrelated 
to  every  clause  and  every  power  and  every 
national  idea  in  the  Constitution. 

★     ★  * 
Fate  of  the  Railroad  Commission 

Government  by  commission    has  never 
been  popular  in  California — nor  anywhere 
else.    The  terrible  word  "bureaucracy"  has 
been  spurted  against  it  from  many  sources. 
Nevertheless  bureaus  and  commissions  are 
found  the  readiest  means  out  of  numerous 
details  of  public  affairs,  for  which  the  or- 
dinary legislator  and  official  have  little  time 
and  less  understanding.    When  Chairman 
J.  M.  Inman  put,  to  some  representative 
citizens,  the  question,  should  or  should  not 
the  Railroad  Commission  be  abolished,  he 
found  that  the  commission  still  had  strong 
supporters  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Most 
of  those  who  replied  were  representative 
orators,  emanating  from  civic  bodies  and 
other  federations.    Among  the  private  citi- 
zens, who  constitute  the  general  public,  by 
the  way,  there  was  heartfelt  applause  for 
those  who  made  bold  to  say  that  the  Rail- 
road Commission  is  a  trivial  thing  and  a 
tribulation.    For  all  that,  the  friends  of  the 
body  m^y  be  equally  divided  in  California. 
Your  average  citizen  has  not  been  thorough- 
ly attuned  to  this  star  chamber  music  on 
public  themes.   He  almost  fears  it.  Readily 
enough  he  will  attack  a  mayor  in  his  den, 
or  parley  with  an  assemblyman  or  apply  to 
the  governor  direct  and  exchange  repartee 
with  the  secretary.    But  when  it  comes  to 
visiting  commissioners,  who  have  made  a 
deep  study  of  official  pomp  and  lassitude, 
Mr.  Private  Citizen  feels  ill  at  ease.  Be- 
sides that,  he  is  not  quite  sure  of  what  the 
commissioners'  authority  may  be.    It  may 
be  fundamental;  it  may  be  superficial.  It 
may  be  omnipotent ;  or  it  may  be  extempo- 


raneous. There  are  few  traditions  on  the 
subject;  information  on  it  is  scarce.  Then 
again,  t!:c  commission  will  say,  do  this,  or 
do  that,  and  sometimes  it  must  be  done. 
Most  of  us  feel  that  this  is  not  democratic- 
Besides  that,  a  commissioner  is  an  appointee 
and  not  elected  by  the  peoi)!e.  All  in  all. 
should  it  ever  come  to  a  vote,  the  chances 
are  that  the  railroad  commissioners  would 
find  themselves  among  the  things  that  are 
remembered,  and,  be  it  said,  remembered  in 
none  too  sweet  a  mood  by  many  who  have 
had  dealings  with  it. 

*     ★  ★ 
"THE  LANGUID  MAN" 

(These  lines  have  been  identified  as  to  source  by  credit 
given  to  Tit-bits,  Edmund  Vance  Cooke's  "Rimes  to  Be 
Read"  and  to  Hoyt's  "A  Day  and  a  Night."  It  was  made 
famous  by  being  recited  by  Harry  O'Connor,  Dan  Daly 
and  Otis  Harlan.) 

This  world  is  such  a  bubble,  donchcrknow, 
Full  of  trials  and  of  trouliUs,  donchcrknow; 

You  come  to  earth  to  cry, 

You  grow  oldah  and  you  sigh, 
Oldah  still,  and  then  you  die,  doncherknow. 

And  it's  all  a  horrid  mix,  donchcrknow, 
Business,  love,  and  politics,  donchcrknow; 

Fashions,  follies,  cliques  and  sets, 

Clubs  and  parties,  sighs,  regreti, 
Struggle,  strife,  and — cigarettes,  donchcrknow. 

Business?    Aw!    Tliat's  trade,  dancherknow. 
Something   lost  or  something  made,  donchcrk- 
now ; 

You  trouble  and  you  mope. 
And  you  hang  your  highest  hope 
On  pc'haps  the — price  of  soa\i.  donchcrknow. 

Politics?    Just  a  lark,  donchcrknow. 

Just  a  nightmare  in  the  dark,  donchcrknTJw ; 

You  perspire  day  and  night, 

And  after  all  the  fight. 
Why — pc'haps  the  wrong  man's  right,  donchcr- 
know. 

Love?  Awl  yes;  you  meet  a  girl,  donchcrknow, 
And  get  in  such  a  whirl,  donchcrknow; 

Get  down  upon  the  floah. 

To  adoah  and  imploah, 
And  it's  all  a  horrid  boah,  donchcrknow. 

Fashion?    Aw!  that's  dress,  clonclierknow. 
The  cause  of  much  distress,  donchcrknow; 

To  determine  what  to  weah, 

When  to  go,  and  likewise  wheah. 
And  how  to  part  your  haih,  donchcrknow. 

And  tiierc's  really  notliing  in  it,  donchcrknow, 
For  you  live  but  just  a  minute,  donchcrknow; 
And  when  you've  eaten,  read  and  felt. 
Heard  and  seen,  and  said  and  smelt. 
Why — all  the  cards  aw  dealt,  donchcrknow. 

You've  a  conscience,  and  that's  small,  donchcr- 
know ; 

One  stomach,  and  that's  all  donchcrknow; 

You  can  only  wcah  one  tic, 

And  one  glass  in  your  eye. 
And  one  coffin  when  you  die,  donchcrknow. 
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If  you  would  lind  advcnlurc,  go  to  Ireland. 
It  is  a  laud  of  open  sweetness,  but  of  hidden 
treasure  and  of  great  discovery.  Beneath  the 
surface  smiles  or  sorrows  are  unsuspected  lights 
of  character;  little  ways  of  thought  and  action 
which  make  you  exclaim  in  bewilderment,  "Is 
this  really  Irish?"  The  edge  of  your  enjoyment 
is  perpetually  sharpened  with  the  shock  of  the 
unfamiliar;  and  most  surprising  of  all  discoveries 
is  to  find  that  the  Irish  are  not  sentimental 
dreamers,  but  sincerely  and  insistently  practical, 
blessed  with  a  directness  of  outlook  that  the 
Englishman  has  come  to  associate  exclusively 
with  the  American. 

Ireland  has  suffered  as  much  from  hasty  esti- 
mates of  her  mental  fibre  as  from  official  bun- 
gling or  the  bitter  injustice  of  dead  years.  In 
every  cluli  or  drawing-room  you  get  extraor- 
dinarily diverse  opinions  of  the  Irish,  but  there 
is  alwaj's  one  common  point  of  criticism.  Your 
Tory  Englishman  dislikes  the  Irish  because  they 
are  "unpatriotic";  your  students  of  letters  believes 
that  every  Irishman  talks  like  a  character  from 
Syngc;  your  traveler  appreciates  the  generous 
measure  of  Irish  hospitality;  your  man  of  affairs 
gives  praise  to  tlic  gay  Celtic  wit.  You  hear  that 
the  Irish  are  charming  or  clever  or  disloyol  or 
unstable  or  "temperamental."  But  practical?  Of 
course  not!  Your  critics  make  chorus  in  unison, 
raising  loud  voices  in  agreement  that  the  Irish 
are  idealists,  essentially,  above  all;  that  here  is 
no  place  for  argument. 

Idealists?  I  agree.  It  is  just  because  they  are 
idealists  that  the  Irish  are  so  intensely  practical. 
Almost  always  it  is  the  man  of  vision  who  is  the 
great  realist;  he  sees  possibilities  of  action  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  unimpressionable.  From  the 
proud  loneliness  of  some  aloof  height  of  imagi- 
nation his  eye  travels  beyond  the  opportunities 
of  the  immediate  day  to  the  distant  chances  of 
the  morrow.  The  Irishman  dreams,  but  he  also 
achieves.  He  responds  to  the  appeal  of  the  poet, 
but  it  is  the  strong  poetry  of  construction  rather 
than  the  songs  of  the  unfulfilled  that  gives  liim 
inspiration.  Because  he  is  a  greater  idealist  than 
the  Englishman,  he  sees  more  fully;  because  more 
is  seen,  more  also  is  done. 

These  are  things  which  have  come  to  me  with 
an  increasing  clearness  in  moving  about  Ireland. 
Where  I  have  expected  to  find  men  conquered 
by  difficulties,  I  have  discovered  difficulties  con- 
quered by  men.  This  is  strikingly  apparent  in 
farming,  and  nothing  needs  greater  concentration 
or  perseverance.  A  nation  of  dreamers  might 
shepherd  sheep,  singing  the  while  in  happy  inno- 
cence, or  persuade  a  productive  soil  to  give 
food  sufficient  for  tlie  modest  needs  of  their  own 
people.  But  no  nation  of  dreamers  could  have 
made  their  farming  methods  so  scientific  as  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  agricultural  deevlopment 
in  another  country;  no  romantic  visionaries  could 
have  built  up  one  of  the  great  export  trades 
of  the  world.  The  Irish  have  done  these  things. 
Their  co-operative  creameries  have  been  accepted 
in  Denmark  as  the  standard  of  excellence  to  be 
aimed  at  and  accomplished;  their  exports  of  farm 
produce  to  England  are  equalled  only  by  those 
of  America;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  in  these 
days  of  war  we  actually  get  more  food  from 
unpractical  Ireland  than  from  any  other  country. 

The  present  prosperity  in  farming  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  result  of  war-time  conditions,  so  much 
as  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  years.  There 
is  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society, 
the  one  body  in  Ireland  whicli  is  so  infinitely 
wise  in  its  working  that  it  brings  all  classes  and 
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creeds  togetiier  in  proud,  ambitious  enterprise; 
there  is  tlie  enlightened  Department  of  .^gricul- 
turc,  with  ample  means  at  its  disposal.  Both 
tliese  bodies  have  helped  powerfully  in  the  inak- 
ing  of  the  new  rural  Ireland  now  rich  and  con- 
tented Excepting  tlie  linen  mills  in  Belfast  anci 
the  breweries  in  Dublin,  Ireland  has  practically 
no  inchistrial  life.  She  lias  put  all  lier  energy  ana" 
enthusiasm  and  hard  common  sense  into  her 
agricultural  life,  and  the  result  is  surely  very 
excellent. 

lliil  all  Ireland  is  not  like  the  golden  valley 
of  the  south.  Much  of  it  is  unpromising  rock- 
land,  making  tillage  a  task  of  increasing  toil. 
Is  there  a  more  savagely  beautiful  lovely  stretch 
of  country  than  western  Donegal?  You  would 
not  hope  to  find  it  peopled;  it  is  desolate,  treeless, 
but  for  the  coming  of  the  autumn  heather,  which 
softens  the  damp  bogfields  in  violet  warmth,  it  is 
very  comfortless  and  cold.  Sea-winds  whistle 
round  about  the  hills  and  beat  against  the  white 
homesteads,  and  the  beasts  of  the  fields  do  not 
know  where  to  turn  for  shelter.  Yet  it  is  not 
today  an  unhappy  land,  for  rocks  have  been 
blaste<l  out  of  the  earth,  potatoes  put  into  the 
soil,  and  enough  produce  forced  from  the  ground 
to  give  sustenance  to  the  people  for  at  least 
eight  months  of  the  year.  Such  a  miracle  you 
would  not  find  in  England,  The  Donegal  peasant, 
untaught,  often  speaking  no  English,  devout  in 
his  religion,  saw  in  dreams  the  unpoetic  vision 
of  pigs  and  poultry  and  a  tilled  little  garden, 
and  those  many  years  ago  he  resolved  no  further 
to  seek  adventure  across  the  seas,  but  to  make 
his  beloved  land  yield  nourishment  in  due  season 
and  in  sufficiency. 

So  it  has  conic  about  that  in  western  Donegal 
today  you  find  a  people  not  compelled  to  emi- 
grate unwillingly  to  allow  their  daughters  to 
work  in  the  Scotch  potato  fields.  Co-operative 
methods,  begun  by  a  Donegal  peasant  himself, 
have  changed  the  face  of  the  countryside.  These 
very  small  farmers  are  able  to  sell  their  pigs 
or  poultry  or  eggs  on  the  best  possible  terms, 
while  in  Dungloe,  in  an  amazing  well-managed 
co-operative  knitting  factory,  the  girls  of  the 
scattering  villages  adjoining  find  happy,  well-paid 
work.  Whatever  England  may  do  for  Ireland  in 
the  future,  she  can  never  do  more  than  Ireland 
has  already  done  for  herself  in  Donegal. 

Beyond  the  limited  possibilities  of  their  own 
country,  the  Irish  have  done  superlatively  well. 
Irish  genius  for  organization  and  initiative  has 
had  the  fullest  possible  play  in  the  great  romance 
of  -Vmerican  commerce.  I  have  heard  Americans 
laughingly  say,  "We're  governed  by  the  Irish 
in  New  York."  In  almost  any  big  movement  in 
politics  or  social  reform  or  administrative  work 
you  find  Irishmen  as  leaders,  clear-visioned,  en- 
thusiatic,  but  immensely  practical.  You  cannot 
say  this  of  the  Latin  races  that  go  to  the  making 
of  America.  The  Italian,  with  all  his  warmth 
of  temperament  and  susceptible  emotions,  is  not 
an  idealist  in  the  sense  that  the  Irishman  is. 
The  Italian  feels  rather  than  sees;  he  is  more 
receptive  than  creative.  The  history  of  the  Irish 
in  America  abundantly  proves  that  Irish  senti- 
ment is  clean  and  strong,  like  a  great  north  wind, 
sweeping  away  the  sultry  airs  of  hothouse  emri- 
tionalism,  brave  in  vision,  as  equally  brave  in 
construction. 

In  a  lesser  degree  the  practical  wisdom  of  the 
Irish  has  been  and  is  still  quietly  working  in 
our  dominions,  building  up  nationhood  as  it  could 
not  be  built  up  in  their  own  country,  suffering  as 


it  does  most  continually  under  the  imposition  of 
ideas  manufactured  in  England. 

And  how  would  you  find  traces  of  unreal  sen- 
timent in  a  nation  that  produces  the  finest  sol- 
diers in  the  world?  Swift  to  obey,  with  a  delicate 
sense  of  precision  in  discipline,  ready  to  follow 
a  leader  to  the  very  gates  of  hell,  always  merry 
and  cheerful,  the  Irish  soldier  is  indeed  a  prince 
of  fighting  men.  He  has  the  initiative  and  reck- 
less fearlessness  of  the  Colonial  troops  who  have 
won  honor  immortal  on  our  battlefields,  but  he 
possesses  what  is  possibly  even  more  valuable, 
and  that  is  the  unquestioning  sense  of  obedience. 
In  modern  warfare  it  is  harder,  but  it  may  be 
better  soldiery  to  stand  still  than  to  dash  for- 
ward; the  Irish  soldier  can  do  both.  No  sudden 
glow  of  romantic  enthusiasm  makes  him  lose  his 
head;  he  is  not  swept  away  by  an  impulsive  but 
mistaken  heroism,  as  were  the  Anzacs  on  an 
historic  occasion  in  Gallipoli.  Because  he  is 
practical  he  is  a  good  workman,  and  a  good 
workman,  be  he  soldier  or  artisan,  knows  his 
job — and  the  job  comes  first.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  play  is  more  than  the  player  of  the  game, 
it  is  equally  true  that  military  strategy  is  more 
than  the  private  soldier — and  the  Irishman  knows 
it.  He  knows  that  wars  are  won  by  men  of 
action  rather  than  by  men  of  dreams;  yet,  when 
the  moment  comes,  he  is  with  the  first  in  the 
glory  of  a  great  advance. 

These  revolutions  in  Ireland,  which  have  made 
Englishmen  feel  so  uncomfortable  from  time  to 
time  have  been  proofs  of  the  practical  spirit.  To 
the  intensely  English  Englishman  the  idea  of  an 
Irish  republic,  whose  independence  should  be 
guaranteed  by  .America,  seems  wildly  unreal  and 
absurd.  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  thing  will 
ever  come  to  pass;  devoutly  I  hope  not.  But  I 
do  know  that  the  very  details  of  this  improbable 
sounding  scheme  have  been  worked  out  bv  the 
Sinn  Fein  politicians  of  the  extreme  type  in  an 
utterly  businesslike  way. 

And  I  remember  how  in  Ireland  I  was  told  by 
a  Sinn  Feiner  that  the  Revolution  of  Easter. 
1916,  was  planned  chiefly  as  a  great  advertise- 
ment. These  ardent  reformers  felt  that  Ireland 
was  getting  a  little  too  comfortable;  there  was 
too  much  of  the  Sunday  after-dinner  feeling  in 
the  land.  Sinn  Fein  thought  was  not  progressing 
as  swiftly  as  they  wished.  The  most  practical 
awakening  of  national  consciousness  could  come 
only  through  some  great  and  stirring  event — 
hence  those  mad,  bad  days  of  Easter,  1916. 

Who  will  say  that  in  this  dreadful,  pitiful  revo- 
lution the  Irish  failed  to  show  themselves  as  stern 
and  savage  realists? 

Even  in  speech  there  is  something  utterly  un- 
sentimental about  the  Irish.  If  they  think  your 
eyes  are  like  jewels  in  the  crown  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  they  will  tell  you  so,  but  in  unashamed 
candor  they  would  as  readily  comment  on  the 
coming  of  your  gray  hairs  or  the  pallor  of  your 
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complexion.  If  llic  Irish  have  won  a  reputation 
as  insincere  flatterers,  it  is  simply  because  they 
have  the  happy  anxiety  to  please,  which  is,  after 
all,  the  characteristic  of  a  child.  Yet,  living  in 
their  land  for  more  than  a  few  days,  you  find 
that,  also  in  childlike  fashion,  the  Irish  arc  not 
conscious  of  impoliteness  in  criticising  little 
points  you  would  be  glad  to  have  forgotten. 


And  if  you  wonder  why,  in  these  days  when 
Englisii  politicians  are  holding  out  eagerly  the 
hand  of  fricndsliip  across  the  narrow  sea,  the 
Irish  do  not  immediately  respond,  it  is  because 
they  are  not  sentimentalists.  They  have  ever 
before  them  the  flaming  memory  of  the  wrongs 
of  the  past  years;  they  ask  some  practical  proof 
of  England's  good  will.    They  want  something 


more  than  the  opportunism  of  the  pdlitician. 
Sfiolhing  syrup  will  not  assuage  tlic  hungry  pangs 
of  men  asking  for  tlic  real  righting  of  reai 
wrongs.  And  the  Irish  problem  will  not  be 
solved  until  iierc  in  England  wc  come  to  know 
the  Irish,  not  as  sentimentalists,  but  as  realists, 
stron.g  and  uncompromising. —  Englisli  Review, 
March,  191S. 
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Wc  are  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle 
for  existence.  This  has  been  said  so  often  that 
no  one  now  takes  the  least  notice.  But  it  is  true, 
and  the  main  reason  why  we  don't  realize  the 
truth  is  that  everybody,  from  peer  to  publican, 
is  happily  engaged  in  making  money.  We  may 
be  figliting  for  our  lives,  but  we  are  making  the 
fight  profitable.  The  treasury  had  some  dim  idea 
at  the  back  of  its  wooden  head  that  no  one  ought 
to  gamble  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  so  it  com- 
pelled the  committee  to  abolish  fortnightly  ac- 
counts, contangoes,  and  all  the  machinery  where- 
by a  gambler  can  pretend  that  he  is  an  investor 
and  can  run  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  slock 
with  only  a  ten-pound  note  at  his  bankers.  All 
who  felt  that  they  must  buy  stocks  and  shares 
were  compelled  to  pay  cash.  The  plan  read  ex- 
cellently well — on  paper.  But  it  did  not  prevent 
gambling;  it  did  not  deter  the  moneylender  from 
advancing  money  on  shares,  it  only  allowed  him 
to  charge  a  liigher  rate  of  interest.  Jobbers  con- 
tinued to  make  prices,  many  of  them  still  went 
on  selling  short.  Rigs  assumed  a  different  as- 
pect, but  rigs  remained  a  profitable  game.  The 
Stock  Exchange,  much  cleverer  than  the  treasury, 
soon  found  means  to  evade  the  spirit  of  the 
silly  treasury  rules. 

One  market  wliicli  lias  attracted  the  gambler 
is  rubber.  Here  there  were  plenty  of  sliarcs  val- 
ued in  pence  which  could  be  paid  fur  by  even 
the  poorest  punter.  Also,  there  were  many  sound 
shares  which  moneylenders  were  glad  enough  to 
lend  upon.  As  a  result,  we  have  seen  prices 
in  the  rubber  market  advance  one  and  two  hun- 
dred per  cent.  A  big  business  has  been  done. 
All  bargains  are  supposed  to  be  for  cash,  but 
actually  the  technical  difificultics  of  delivering 
caused  such  long  delays  that  many  people  who 
bought  a  thousand  shares  at  2s,  resold  them 
at  3s.  without  having  ever  seen  the  scrip.  Buyers 
who  do  not  press  for  delivery  may  wait  months 
before  they  get  what  they  have  ordered,  and  in 
a  rising  market  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  sit  in 
your  office  and  watch  profits  accumulate  with- 
out having  to  pay  out  any  cash.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  pleasant  amusement,  and  soothes  the  war- 
worried.  But  it  is  not  exactly  what  the  treasury 
intended. 

When  war  broke  out  rubber  shares  slumped 
like  everything  else.    But  the  Emdem  was  de- 
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stroyed  and  our  spirits  rose.  Also,  the  United 
States  began  buying  rubber  on  a  grand  scale. 
Brazil  was  in  no  condition  to  increase  supplies, 
for  the  Brazilian  trade  depends  largely  upon 
finance,  and  this  was  not  forthcoming.  Mexico 
was  out  of  the  question,  she  could  not  contribute 
many  pounds  of  either  Castilloa  or  Guayule. 
West  Africa  was  equally  hors  de  combat,  her 
quota  being  half  that  of  1911-1912;  thus  the  whole 
demand  fell  upon  the  plantations  of  Malaysia, 
Java,  Sumatra  and  Ceylon.  Prices  consequently 
rose.  The  increased  American  demand  seems 
due  to  three  things.  I'irst,  the  arrival  of  the 
"jitney,"  a  private  motor  which  in  every  town 
began  to  compete  with  the  electric  trolley  car. 
Secondly,  the  desire  of  the  Americans  to  build 
roads  and  use  tliem;  and,  thirdly,  the  great  pros- 
perity of  the  U.  S.  factories,  which  had  been 
using  Jelutong,  Guayule,  Castilloa,  or  fine  hard- 
cured  Para,  soon  adapted  their  plant  to  planta- 
tion, and  today  this  type  of  rubber  has  supplanted 
all  other  varieties.  Tiie  war,  which  everyone 
expected  would  have  a  bad  efifect  upon  the  plan- 
lation  industry,  has  been  its  salvation.  The  ena' 
of  the  year  saw  plantation  quoted  round  4s. 
It  had  doubled  in  price,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  supplies  from  the  eastern  plnatations 
had  increased  29,000  tons  in  1915  over  preceding 
years.    Rubber  is  now  just  under  3s.  6d. 

Tiic  fact  is,  rubber  shares  look  an  extremely 
easy  method  of  makin.g  monej'.  No  intelligence 
is  required,  only  a  small  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

But  looked  at  calmly  there  seem  good  reasons 
why  investors  who  desire  a  higher  yield  than 
6  or  7  per  cent.,  which  is  the  best  they  can  hope 
to  get  outside  rubber  and  gold  mines,  should 
consider  good  rubber  shares.  I  lay  emphasis  on 
the  word  "good."  There  a.rc  dozens  of  badly- 
managed  plantations.  There  are  many  whose 
soil  will  never  be  good  enough  to  grow  rubber 
at  a  profit  wiien  rubber  finds  its  bedrock  bottom 
price.  In  some  plantations  the  trees  were  badly 
tapped  in  the  old  days  and  have  been  irretrievably 
injured.  Some  companies  have  land  which  is  un- 
healthy, and  here  low  costs  are  almost  impos- 
sible. Others  have  local  difficulties.  But  a  com- 
pany that  has  always  been  working  at  a  low  cost 
and  always  giving  a  yield  of  over  350  pounds 
to  the  acre  and  whose  capitalization  per  planted 
acre  is  low,  say,  under  £50,  is  a  good  speculative 
purchase  whenever  the  shares  drop  to  a  level 
which  gives  the  purchaser  10  per  cent  on  his 
money. 

Many  of  llic  Malay  companies  which  started 
in  the  early  days  before  the  boom  began  were 
moderately  capitalized — Selangor,  one  of  tiie 
oldest,  having  been  registered  in  1899,  has  226cS 
acres  planted:  capital,  £30,000;  crop  for  1915, 
624.912  pounds;  costs  last  year,  lOd;  dividend 
1914  was  100  per  cent,  may  pay  150  per  cent, 
or  even  more.  The  yield,  with  price  at  26s.  6d., 
would  then  be  11J4  pcr  cent.  Batu  Caves,  started 
in  1904,  has  1690  acres  planted:  copital,  £26,750: 
paid  150  per  cent  in  1914;  crop  for  1915  is  602.632 
pounds;  costs  arc  lOj/.d.;  and  the  dividend  for 
past  year  may  be  160   per    cent.    The  shares. 


wliich  were  under  £10  wiien  war  broke  out. 
arc  now  £13,  and  arc  not  expensive,  for  the 
plantation  is  admirably  managed.  Bukit  Rajah, 
Anglo-Mayay  and  Cicely  arc  some  of  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Malay  states,  and  the  shares  can 
always  be  purchased  witli  safety  whenever  they 
fall  to  a  price  which  yields  10  per  cent.  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Edinburg,  Kepong,  Strathmore.  United 
Serdang,  Kuala  Selangor  and  Straits  Rubber  are 
all  admirably  managed,  with  low  costs,  good  land, 
and  modern  capitalization. 

We  must  never  forget  that  all  tropical  indus- 
tries are  more  or  less  speculative,  and  should 
therefore,  give  an  investor  10  per  cent.  We  really 
know  very  little  about  rubber.  We  are  learning 
every  day.  We  do  not  know  how  long  tiie  trees 
will  continue  to  yield.  They  appear  to  be  in 
their  prime  when  tiiey  are  from  eight  to  twelve 
years  old,  but  I  was  shown  the  private  tapping 
sheets  of  one  old  estate  by  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  eight  and  nine-year-old  trees  were  falling 
away  in  yield  very  considerably.  We  appear  to 
have  more  or  less  mastered  the  diseases  which 
troubled  the  early  planters  so  seriously,  and  we 
liavc  almost  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  sev- 
enty-five trees  to  an  acre  gives  the  highest  yield 
per  tree,  and  is  the  most  economical.  On  the 
whole  the  rul)her  industry  is  well  mana.ged,  prac- 
tically all  the  mana.gers  are  honest,  the  bulk  of 
the  companies  arc  moderately  capitalized,  and 
the  great  majority  arc  carefully  financed.  All  tlie 
companies  give  the  fulkst  information  to  the 
press,  they  publish  their  yield  each  month,  work- 
ing costs  and  sale  price  are  set  forth,  the  di- 
rectors are  not  overpaid,  and  London  expenses 
in  most  cases  are  very  moderate.  Some  of  the 
groups  have  a  bad  habit  of  charging  a  portion 
of  their  London  expenses  to  revenue  on  the 
ground  tliat  the  land  is  not  fully  producing,  but 
this  vicious  custom  is  not  general;  indeed,  it  is 
uncommon.  The  big  groups,  such  as  the  Straits, 
Harrisons  and  Crosfield,  Rutherfords,  William- 
sons, Guthries,  and  Addinsells,  run  their  com- 
panies on  sound  lines.  Rubber  planting  with 
such  people  is  not  a  share-pushing  game,  but 
an  industry  to  which  tlicy  give  the  whole  of  their 
attention  and  a  planting  experience  which  most 
of  them  gained  in  the  East  long  before  rubber 
was  ever  thought  about.  That  is  one  reason 
why  rubber  shares  have  remained  a  popular  in- 
vestment ever  since  they  were  first  introduced, 
and  as  long  as  the  controlling  groups  continue 
to  act  as  commercial  men  and  not  as  promoters, 
for  so  long  will  the  public  give  them  their 
con  lidencc. —  Review. 
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The  Spectator 


The  Nameless  Hero 

This  country  has  not  acted  with  the  celerity 
of  the  French  in  taking  to  its  monuments  the 
body  of  an  unidentified  soldier.  Of  course,  it 
was  a  French  idea,  and  in  the  matter  of  ideas, 
both  men  and  countries  act  more  quickly  on 
their  own  than  on  other's.  Perchance,  not  every 
congressman  will  feel  the  poetry  of  this  under- 
taking; not  appreciate  the  effect  it  will  have  on 
popular  imagination.  It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  the  enthusiasm  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 
The  play  upon  the  fancy  is  mysterious,  and  your 
ordinary  congressman  does  not  make  mystery 
a  strong  point  in  his  campaign.  Should  the 
rival  camp  hint  at  sucli  a  thing,  he  would  resent 
it  with  speech  and  pamphlet.  And  yet  the  mys- 
terious, the  incomprehensible  and  the  sublime 
are  the  mental  path  through  which  the  great 
nations  have  reached  their  steadfast  place  in  his- 
tory. Hitherto,  the  United  States  has  not  gone 
in  for  that  sort  of  thing.  We  are  a  young  coun- 
try; and  yet  not  so  young  that  we  hate  to  be 
reminded  of  it.  Formerly  our  national  feeling 
was  adequately  expressed  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
That  method  of  celebration  lost  much  of  its 
hurrah  with  the  loss  of  the  fire-crackers.  We 
arc  ready  for  sentiments  more  profound,  more  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  are  to  come.  The 
Greeks,  in  tlicir  supremacy,  related  themselves 
and  their  art  to  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the 
fate  of  the  soul  after  death.  They  extend  their 
thoughts  with  eternity  in  both  directions.  We, 
on  our  part,  have  dallied  intellectually  between 
the  arrival  of  Columbus  and  the  inauguration  of 
the  next  president.  We  have  been  definite;  solid 
and  material;  have  been  able  to  give  names  to 
all  that  we  admired,  and  offered  our  admira- 
tions to  names  that  were  beyond  suspicion — at 
least  from  an  unsuspecting  public.  Now  we  are 
asked  to  honor  a  nameless  dead.  To  bring  home 
this  fallen  lighter,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Dewey's  flagship,  the  Olympia,  make  tlie  voyage. 
The  imaginative  idea  works  immediately,  with 
official  praise  from  Secretary  of  the  Xavy 
Daniels.  Should  Congress  be  so  kind  as  to 
catch  on,  this  unknown  and  lifeless  returner  will 
be  the  cause  of  a  livelier  fancy  than  we  have 
known  in  American  legend.  From  his  bones  will 
arise  a  spirit  of  subtler  patriotism;  and  from  the 
ceremonies  of  his  burial,  a  vague,  new  prospect 
of  that  poetry  which  is  the  celebration  of  a 
greater  national  life. 


The  Allied  Debts 

The  Allies  owe  us  about  ten  billion  dollars, 
and  are  not  sure  that  they  can  pay  when  the 
time  comes.  Anyway,  they  haven't  the  money 
with  them  at  the  present  time.  1  he  notes  are 
payable  on  demand.  Nobody  is  demanding  the 
money,  unless  it  be  the  Hearst  papers.  Hearst 
would  like  to  see  a  few  dollars  pa-d  on  account; 
but  not  all,  for  then  he  would  hav'j  to  stop  talking 
about  it.  The  Harding  administration  will  C'n- 
sidcr  the  advisability  of  excliaiigin^  these  obliga- 
tions for  long-time  notes.  It  must  have  been 
realized  at  the  outset  that  the  Allies  could  not 
repay  these  loans  on  short  demand.  The  more 
that  was  loaned  to  them  the  longer  the  time 
they  would  require  to  pay  back.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  grow  uneasy  over  ii,  espe- 
cially when  we  reflect  that  the  Allies  si)ent  almost 
all  of  their  own  money  and  much  of  their  man- 
power in  a  war  that  might  hav^^  been  ours  a  year 
or  two  before  wc  actually  engaged.  For  some 
time  after  our  own  declaration  of  war,  the  most 


wr  did  was  put  up  the  coin  and  establish  train- 
ing camps.  Congress  officially  began  the  war 
on  April  6,  1917.  During  June,  July  and  August, 
small  contingents  of  American  troops  arrived  in 
France.  In  November  was  reported  the  first 
encounter  with  German  forces,  the  casualties  on 
botli  sides  being  fewer  than  a  dozen.  Not  until 
January  came  the  news  that  Americans  were 
occupying  first-line  trenches.  Just  about  a  year 
passed  before  the  doughboys  found  themselves 
in  a  first-class  European  eiuanguTient  of  the 
battlefield.  During  this  yea"-,  the  U.  S.  navy 
was  doing  convoy  duty  and  tlic  treasury  was 
open  to  the  needs  of  the  APCs  L'nder  these 
conditions  it  is  not  likely  that  Harding's  treasury 
department  will  press  the  payments.  There  has 
been  unofficial  hint  that  the  interallied  claims  be 
remitted  altogether,  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. By  this,  is  probably  meant  the  concern 
of  the  heaviest  debtor.  Such  rumors  have  not 
been  started  by  our  own  government,  the  finan- 
cial members  of  which  deny  that  they  partici- 
pated in  the  discussion.  We  can't  sec  just  why 
the  loans  should  be  remitted.  Good  feeling  mighf 
be  thus  promoted — over  there.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  course  of  time,  on  repayment  of 
these  debts,  just  as  satisfactory  an  amount  of 
good  feeling  would  result — over  here. 


A  False  Alarm 

"It  is  manners  to  wait  to  be  asked,"  is  an  old 
adage  which  it  were  well  alarmists  would  do 
well  to  ponder  before  becoming  excited  over  the 
possibility  of  the  U.  S.  loans  to  Europe  being  can- 
celled. Great  Britain  and  France  are  proud 
nations.  The  possibility  of  their  ever  descending 
to  beg  money  from  a  richer  nation  is  remote. 
Time  and  credit  they  should  have.  The  clearer 
it  can  be  made  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales  that  war  torn  Europe  must  have  more 
than  a  fair  chance  to  get  upon  its  feet,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  prosperity  of  the  world  in' 
general,  including  our  own  country.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  people  of  America  can  rest  easy  that 
the  debts  of  European  nations  are  not  going  to 
be  wiped  off  the  slate.  The  Republican  admin- 
istration will  not  include  any  such  proceeding 
in  its  policy.  They  will,  in  all  probability,  simply 
carry  on  the  Democratic  plan  to  help  Europe  to 
help  herself. 

Herbert  E.  Law's  Work 

.\  San  l-ranciscan's  reconstructive  genius  wa-- 
the  means  of  assisting  Czecho-Slovakia  to  an  in- 
dependent position  in  the  world's  commercial 
relations.  Herbert  E.  I-aw  of  this  city,  with 
Victor  E.  Freeman  of  France,  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
worked  out  an  international  agreement  last  year 
involving  the  exchange  of  raw  material  from  the 
U.  S.  to  the  amount  of  fifty  millions  to  be  re- 
turned to  us  from  Czecho-Slovakia  as  manufac- 
tured goods  in  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions,  shipments  to  be  exchanged  semi- 
annually. What  these  financiers  accomplished 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  government,  they  or 
other  American  financiers  can  do  for  other  coun- 
tries. The  work  involves  expert  investigation 
of  European  w'orking  and  banking  conditions.  It 
is  a  great  work,  this  helping  stricken  nations  to 
earn  their  own  living,  almost  as  important  as 
battling  in  the  trenches  in  war  time  to  keep 
them  from  utter  destruction  by  the  enemy.  Now 
in  peace  time,  there  are  other  enemies  abroad — 
famine  and  discouragement  and  the  lack  of 
means  to  get  a  fresh  start.  We  have  wonderful* 
financiers  in  America.    Let  the  Herbert  E.  Laws 


of  the  country  find  a  way  out,  that  there  may 
not  be  a  single  country  in  Europe  too  weak 
or  too  humble  to  take  its  place  in  the  world's 
march  onward. 

In  such  case,  there  would  be  no  need  for  the 
United  States  to  lose  a  night's  rest  worrying  that 
we  are  not  to  get  back  our  own  money  loaned 
to  Europe  in  the  time  of  her  great  distress. 

Mr.  Law  sailed  for  Europe  a  few  days  ago 
to  continue  his  contract  for  Czecho-Slovakian 
rehabilitation. 


Cussing  Himself  Into  Fame 

For  some  time,  high  army  officers  of  the 
.'\.  E.  F.  have  been  wanting  a  spokesman  who 
could  present  their  case  appropriately  before  the 
congressional  investigating  committee.  They 
desired  a  man  who  could  not  only  impress  the 
committee  but  get  a  hearing  from  the  country 
at  large.  Charles  Grosvenor  Dawes,  Pershing's 
former  supply  chief,  did  the  trick  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  cuss  words.  Some  people  don't  believe 
in  profanity  as  the  necessary  part  of  any  logical 
argument.  At  the  same  time  it  has  the  power 
to  attract  immediate  attention,  and  is  at  least 
momentarily  convincing.  On  one  point,  the  wit- 
ness made  a  square  hit,  saying  that  the  main 
object  of  the  expeditionary  forces  was  to  win 
the  war,  and  to  win  it  in  a  hurry.  .'\nd  then, 
as  he  remarked,  sometimes  the  army  had  to  act 
in  a  damned  big  hurry,  at  that,  and  could  not' 
pay  attention  to  all  the  detail  enjoyed  by  those 
who  picked  over  the  testimony  for  months  after- 
ward. As  he  said,  the  country  has  grown  tired 
of  military  investigating,  probes  and  scandals. 
The  only  way  to  arouse  new  interest  was  to  ex- 
ploit his  side  of  the  case  with  a  vocabulary  that 
had  previously  been  heard  more  on  the  .'Vrgonne 
than  along  the  Potomac.  The  exclamatory 
phras?s  seem   to  have  had  a  winning  effect  in 
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both  places,  and  Dawes,  after  his  first  day's 
testimony,  had  the  satisfaction  of  cussing  himself 
into  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Sad  to  say, 
t!ie  official  record  will  not  contain  any  of  the 
cuss  words,  according  to  agreement  between  the 
witness  and  his  questioners.  The  telegraph  ac- 
counts, in  nearly  every  line,  indicate  that  Dawes 
made  an  impassioned  protest  against  muck-raking 
the  army.  The  main  criticism  against  Pershing 
has  been  to  the  efifect  that  he  acted  as  much  like 
a  politician  as  a  soldier;  that  he  surrounded  him- 
self with  partisans  and  built  a  system  of  publicity 
calculated  to  glorify  himself  and  associates  at  the 
expense  of  subordinates  and  political  rivals. 
There  have  also  been  anecdotes  that  he  devoted 
himself  largely  to  social  functions  at  times  when 
the  army  required  his  services.  To  all  these  ac- 
cusations, Dawes  replied  with  considerable  warmth. 
Pershing  has  had  a  long  record  as  a  soldier, 
and  it  is  downright  improbable  that  lie  would 
weaken  and  resort  to  craftier  methods  on  the 
French  frontier.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
major  generals  in  the  army,  tlie  strictest  of 
disciplinarians,  and  willing  to  rougli  it  with  the 
best  of  them.  If  his  promotion  to  the  general- 
ship, together  with  presidential  ambitions,  brought 
about  a  change,  it  would  be  an  exceptional  case, 
for  most  soldiers  are  willing  to  be  accepted  on 
their  military  achievements  rather  than  the  sub- 
tler machinations  of  civilian  life.  We  must  say 
though,  upon  the  charges  that  many  of  Persh- 
ing's adherents  were  publicity  men  in  uniform, 
that  Dawes  certainly  is  a  prize  winner  in  the 
press  agent's  art,  having  made  himself  and  the 
general  more  conspicuous  than  ever  since  the 
armistice. 


Daniel  Webster  Famous  at  Athens 

In  the  editorial  sanctum,  there  is  an  evident 
dislike  to  admit  ignorance  of  anything.  So  great 
is  the  reputation  of  all  sanctums  for  wisdom  of 
all  sorts,  that  even  casual  visitors  rarely  make 
that  admission.  And  yet,  the  other  day,  on  read- 
ing that  Daniel  Webster  may  be  honored  with  a 
statue  in  Athens,  because  of  a  Senate  speech  he 
made  on  January  19,  1824,  we  failed  to  see  the 
connection.  No  doubt  the  Greeks  remembered; 
but  we  could  not.  Reading  further,  we  found 
that  because  of  this  speech,  the  United  States 
recognized  Greece  as  a  free  nation,  three  years 
after  the  Turks  had  been  defeated.  America  is 
usually  slow  in  recognizing  new  governments, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  Daniel  had  to  use  all 
of  his  eloquence  to  bring  about  the  desired  re- 
sult. We  forget  who  it  was  that  called  Daniel 
Webster  a  living  lie,  because  he  looked  greater 
than  any  man  could  be.  At  any  rate,  the  sculptor 
will  have  a  good  subject  on  which  to  work.  We 
hope  that  he  will  have  more  success  than  appears 
on  .'\mcrican  bronzes  of  the  orator,  demonstrating 
him  to  the  public  altogether  too  stiffly  and  too 
highly  inflated  about  the  chest.  Of  course,  being" 
an  orator,  he  would  naturally  be  represented  as 
large  in  the  thorax  and  forehead.  But  in  most 
of  the  statues  the  intention  seems  to  make  him 
appear  as  having  more  breeze  than  brains;  which 
was  contrary  to  facts.  His  speeches  are  not 
widely  read  today,  yet  many  of  the  phrases  linger 
in  popular  oratory.  When  you  see  a  stump 
speaker  pacing  to  and  fro,  pulling  the  glories 
over  his  candidate,  and  shaking  with  e.xtempo- 
raneous  patriotism,  ten  chances  to  one,  the  best 
of  his  sentiments  were  uttered  by  Webster  a 
century  ago.  So  if  he  is  not  read,  he  is  nevijr- 
thcless  heard;  and  while  we  do  not  always  give 
him  credit,  it  is  good  to  know  that  the  Greeks 
will  do  so,  provided  the  funds  arc  raised  in  this 
country. 


Democrats  Plan  a  Victory 

The  Wilsonian  idea  of  jirepareilness  has  cer- 
tainly   taken    hold    of    the    Democratic  party. 


National  committeemen  iiavc  requested  chair- 
man George  White  for  a  meeting  in  St.  Louis 
on  March  1.  Harding  will  be  inaugurated  on  the 
first  Friday  of  that  month.  If  all  goes  well,  on 
Tuesday,  the  Democrats  will  sit  in  solemn  con- 
clave, waiting  for  him  to  begin  the  business  of 
being  president.  The  capitol  and  White  House 
have  changed  liands,  and  will  hereafter  be  con- 
ducted as  a  first-class  Republican  administration. 
Electrified  by  this  thought,  the  Republicans  will 
find  some  of  their  electric  fluid  short-circuited  by 
rival  wires  for  the  illumination  of  the  year  1924. 
When  Harding  takes  the  oath  of  office  and  makes 
his  inaugural  speech,  he  will  know  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  already  organized  to  scrutinize  every 
word  of  it.  Yet  he  will  not  be  nervous,  for  states- 
men are  of  the  opinion  that  events  of  the  next 
four  years  will  bring  a  complete  change  of  issues 
before  the  public,  especially  the  international 
problems,  on  which  the  election  was  fought  out. 
Neither  is  the  next  First  Lady  in  the  Land  wor- 
rying. From  all  accounts,  her  visit  to  Palm 
Beach  will  be  one  of  the  most  stylish  arrivals 
of  any  president's  wife.  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a 
personal  fortune  beyond  many  of  her  prede- 
cessors, was  able  to  compete  with  social  leaders 
in  the  matter  of  gowns,  and  it  appears  that 
Mrs.  Harding  will  not  allow  the  White  House 
prestige  to  fall  in  that  regard  during  the  Repub- 
lican occupancy.  In  fact,  we  4iave  heard  some 
Democrats  remark  ruefully  that  Mrs.  Harding 
intends  to  direct  some  gala  social  seasons  at 
Washington,  and  they  arc  wondering  what  effect 
that  will  have  on  politics.  The  probability  is 
that  it  will  have  none,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  keeping  the  political  and  social  life 
entirely  distinct. 


Minorities'  Victories 

How  often  is  majority's  throne  an  edilice 
fashioned  of  servitors'  opinions?  For  may  not 
the  protesting  cry  of  a  crushed  minority  be  that 
of  king's  whose  thought  could  not  be  subjugated.' 
Often  mob  expression  is  confused  with  worthy 
unanimity,  for  men  arc  pride-flushed  when  con- 
scious of  their  being  where  victory  shrieks  and 


take  scant  heed  of  what  this  cost  in  destruction 
of  principle;  leaden-heeled  time  alone  exemplifies 
where  hysteria  had  lead  thought  into  error's 
labyrinth. 

When  a  good  Man,  who  gave  sight  to  the  bhnd, 
who  healed  the  sick  and  restored  to  life  the  dead 
child  of  a  widow;  who  fought  the  pharisee  and 
lashed  tlie  hypocrite — who,  as  he  said  Himself, 
"I  sat  daily  with  you  teaching  in  the  temple 
for  tliis  do  you  come  to  me  as  thieves 
in  the  night  with  clubs  and  sticks  to  apprehend 
me?" — when  he  stood  fettered,  alone  and  the  cry 
of  the  mutlitude:  "Crucify  Him!  Crucify  Him!" 
echoed  through  Galilee's  hills,  who  would  have  ven- 
tured the  prophecy  that  from  this  lone  Man's 
preachment  would  spring  a  universal  Christianity? 

Popularity  is  often  the  handmaid  of  selfish  un- 
reasonableness and  vulgar  majorities  at  times 
stalked  roughshod  along  a  pathway  strewn  with 
the  flattened  souls  of  the  unyielding  right. 


Where  There's  Anti-Smoke,  There's  Fire 

Senator  .Smoot  of  Utah  found  out  what  other 
senators  thought  of  him,  wlicn  he  introduced 
his  bill  against  smoking  in  the  government  build- 
ings at  the  capital.  Many  of  the  senators  were 
thinking  these  thoughts  of  him  for  a  long  time, 
but  lacked  the  opportunity  for  expressing  them- 
selves in  the  personal  way  that  a  cigarette  cam- 
pai.gn  offers.  "This  sort  of  blue  law  would  raise 
a  generation  of  dudes  and  nincompoops,"  said 
Smith  of  Arizona,  and  he  intimated  that  Smoot 
would  be  glad  to  participate.  The  discussion  took 
place  just  a  few  days  after  the  Utah  Senate 
passed  its  anti-tobacco  bill,  and  Smoot  undertook 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  land  of  the  Pliilistine, 
where  he  was  treated  to  a  fine  production  ol 
flaming  wrath.  When  put  on  his  defense,  as  a 
harbinger  of  Utah  piety,  he  claimed  that  his 
only  motive  was  to  prevent  fires  in  public  build- 
ings, and,  if  anything  else,  to  stop  government 
clerks  from  wasting  their  time.  Smoot,  during 
his  tenure  of  office,  has  not  scrupled  to  waste 
the  Senate's  time.  Still,  to  paraphrase  the  old 
quer)' — what's  time  to  a  senator?  Senator  Smoot 
himself  docs  not  smoke.    Just  why,  ho  did  not 
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say;  perhaps  to  prevent  lire  in  private  buildings, 
and  waste  no  time  at  home  or  while  on  duty. 
Or  it  may  be  that  life  in  Utah  is  still  so  con- 
genial in  some  quarters  tliat  tobacco  is  unneces- 
sary. Senator  Wadsworth  of  New  York  was 
out  with  a  proposal  requiring  department  heads 
to  prohibit  smoking  whenever  it  would  endanger 
public  property.  This,  we  assume,  is  done  right 
along  everywhere.  We  do  not  believe  that  any 
Washington  officials  would  endanger  public  prop- 
erty on  any  consideration  whatsoever.  Men  that 
smoke  in  civilized  communities  have  not  the 
habit  of  tossing  lighted  matches  or  cigarettes 
into  waste  baskets  or  other  forms  of  public 
property;  that  is,  in  most  places.  Perhaps  they 
do  in  Utah  and  Wasliington.  Hence,  the  de- 
mand for  a  protective  measure. 


Fulton  G.  Berry's  Blissful  Marriage 

The  hundreds  of  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fulton  G.  Berry  were  shocked  when  ihcy 
read  in  the  E.xaminer  last  Tuesday  that  a  poor 
woman,  Mrs.  Thompson,  who  was  burned  to 
death  in  her  shack  in  this  city,  had  divorced 
Mr.  Berry  in  1897.  Hut  tlic  shock  soon  gave 
place  to  amusement:  everyone  who  knew  "Com- 
modore" Berry  knew  his  wife  also;  for  the  two 
had  been  married  over  fifty  years  when  the 
commodore  died  about  eight  years  ago.  If  there 
was  one  circumstance  of  which  he  was  proud, 
it  was  the  smooth  sailing  of  his  domestic  craft 
for  over  half  a  century.  The  Berrys  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  in  San  Francisco,  where 
they  were  married  at  the  bride's  parents'  home 
on  Van  Xess  avenue.  He  and  his  beautiful  wife 
were  constant  companions  in  old  age  as  they  had 
been  in  youtii  and  in  their  prime.  They  were 
a  handsome  couple,  both  overflowing  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness.  The  commodore  was 
full  of  fun  and  pranks,  to  the  delight  of  his 
friends,  old  and  young.  His  best  audience  was 
his  adoring  wife. 

Fulton  Berry  made  a  fortune  in  business  ven- 
tures, including  the  I'resno  Hotel.  He  left  a 
large  legacj-  to  his  wife,  who  be<nuathc(l  it  when 
she  passed  away  five  years  ago  to  her  two  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Oscar  de  Brettevillc(  Maude  Lillian 
Berry,  former  musical  comedy  star)  and  Mrs.  M. 
Berry  Goodwin,  philanthropist. 

If  Fulton  G.  Berry  is  anywhere  in  the  spirit 
world  where  he  can  be  cognizant  of  earth's  hap- 
penings, those  who  knew  him  here  do  not  have 
to  possess  vivid  imaginations  to  fancy  his  making 
the  angels  laugh  at  the  mundane  news  that  he 
was  divorced  in  1897.  He  would  be  capable  of 
planning  a  joke  on  St.  Peter  to  let  him  come 
down  to  the  Examiner  office  to  demand  a  re- 
traction upon  threat  of  haunting  the  press-room 
ever  after. 


A  Hero 

Charles  Svcnson.  the  able-bodied  seaman,  was 
the  hero  of  the  Klamniath  wreck  off  the  coast 
of  Mendicino.  In  the  wild  sea  he  swam,  held' 
by  a  line  dragging  a  cable  which  he  made  fast 
to  a  rock  that  the  passengers  might  be  buoyed 
to  land.    There  was  anotlier  seaman  hero,  whose 
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name  was  not  nu  nlioned  in  tlie  dispatches.  By  his 
elinibiiig  a  l(K)-foot  ditf  with  a  line,  the  passengers 
were  hoisted  when  the  victims  of  the  wreck  were 
threatened  on  the  beach  by  the  rising  tide.  Hero- 
ism strenuous  enough  to  appeal  to  Douglas 
Fairbanks.  What  substantial  reward  does  our 
government  immediately  offer  to  such  brave  men 
as  these  two  sailors? 


Repairing  Plymouth  Rock 

Sensational  journalism  missed  a  point  when  it 
neglected  to  startle  the  world  with  the  informa- 
tion that  Plymouth  Rock,  suddenly  or  slowly,  yet 
unexpected^',  broke  into  three  pieces.  Perhaps 
the  newspapers,  fancying  that  the  general  well- 
fare  and  several  pious  institutions  depended  on 
the  belief  that  the  rock  remained  intact,  sup- 
pressed the  news  for  a  while,  breaking  it  gently 
(as  the  rock  may  have  been  broken  by  the  tide) 
to  the  public.  Here  is  where  the  Mayflower  hove 
to;  here  is  where  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  stepped 
ashore;  here  is  where  the  blue  laws  began  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  In  short,  the  basis  idea  oi 
prohibition  originated  here;  so  you  can  see  what 
a  valuable  rock  it  is.  However  this  natural 
monument  has  been  burst  asunder  by  the  forces 
of  Xature,  and  a  government  sculptor  claims  that 
he  can  restore  it  to  its  original  shape.  We  object. 
We  arc  of  the  firm  opinion  that  a  natural  ruin 
is  much  more  beautiful  than  one  patched  with 
cement.  Xo  amount  of  artifice  could  make  it 
look  other  than  a  man-made  rock  that  would 
look  silly  in  comparison  with  the  real  thing.  Be- 
sides, why  spend  money  on  the  ocean?  Byron 
told  the  ocean  to  roll  on;  that  man's  workman- 
ship stops  with  the  shore.  That's  what  we  call 
lirst-ratc  sentiment.  Let  the  ocean  alone;  no 
man  with  true  sentiment  would  try  to  meddle 
with  its  beauties.  Of  course,  there  never  was 
anything  remarkable  about  this  Plymouth  Rock, 
from  the  very  beginning.  It's  just  a  plain,  ordi- 
nary rock,  such  as  you  can  see  along  any  coast 
The  Pilgrims  considered  it  a  fine  thing,  because 
they  possessed  little  in  the  way  of  decoration. 
Anyway,  it's  an  old  rock.  So  what's  the  use  of 
making  it  look  like  nt  w? 


Women  in  Sports 

It  has  been  said  that  women  take  to  all  the 
outdoor  and  indoor  sports  with  the  exception 
of  chess.  They  have  done  well  at  swimming, 
tennis,  golf;  have  even  tackled  football,  baseball 
and  basketball,  and  have  not  disdained  politics 
and  oratory,  which,  on  some  occasions,  might 
be  termed  sports.  If  the  fair  ones  have  not 
tlnis  paid  attention  to  chess,  it  is  perhaps  that 
there  is  no  particularly  fetching  costume  that 
goes  with  the  game.  Most  of  the  chess  players 
that  we  have  seen  were  wretchedly  attired.  From 
New  York  wc  hear  that  several  olt-timc  pugilists 
have  succeeded  in  forming  classes  where  women 
are  taught  uppercuts,  jolts  and  swings,  and,  from 
the  pictures  that  have  come  this  way,  it  appears 
that  costumes  has  something  to  do  with  the 
enthusiasm,  of  both  the  students  and  the  spec- 
tators. The  present  mode  for  maids  in  the 
prize  ring  is  not  ne  plus  ultra;  but  we  assume 
tliat,  like  the  one-piece  bathing  costume,  it  will 
be  in  tile  course  of  lime.  In  one  of  the  accom- 
panying press  notices,  is  mention  of  chorus  girls 
soon  being  able  to  resist  mashers  with  a  dainty 
swing  to  the  chin.  This  doesn't  sound  plausible, 
because  most  chorus  girls  can  resist  mashers 
without  coming  to  blows.  There  has  alwaj-s  been 
a  dispute  as  to  just  what  a  masher  is.  According 
to  the  best  authority,  he  is  a  man  who  ap- 
proaches without  an  introduction,  without  even  a 
bouquet,  without  warrant  of  any  sort  except  a 
leer  of  glandess.  Thus  poorly  etjuipped,  he  is 
not  allowed  back  stage  or  along  the  stage  en- 
trance nowadays.     He    is    occasionally  found. 


though,  along  the  promenade,  making  remarks 
in  an  undertone.  The  chorus  girl  and  the  masher 
have  an  aptness  for  recognizing  each  other  at 
first  sight.  He  does  not  have  to  make  a  remark, 
and  she  need  not  smite  him  on  the  cheek  in 
order  to  establish  this  mutual  recognition.  Mash- 
ing is  not  an  honorable  sport;  and  yet  it  thrives, 
despite  all  opposition.  It  is  hard  to  sec  how 
pugilism  could  help  matters,  for  an  amateurish, 
unsciontillc  and  unprofessional  slap  from  a  chorus 
girl  would  have  been  just  as  good  a  deterrent, 
ere  this,  as  the  blows  that  might  have  come  from 
a  well  tutored  one.  Any  girl  is  entitled  to  strike 
a  masher  or  walk  away  from  him.  For  this  pur- 
pose, she  nf)  more  needs  lessons  in  striking  than 
in  walking.  She  might  even  go  so  far  as  to 
call  for  help,  impromptu.  Such  cries  are  rare  in 
cities  large  and  small.  From  which  we  infer 
that  mashing  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  However, 
its  glory,  or  infamy,  whatever  it  be,  may  return, 
if  women's  boxing  costumes  have  anything  to  do 
with  it. 


London  Bachelors  Quit  Batching 

It  may  not  be  the  most  exciting  news  for  this 
country,  yet  we  hear  that  London  is  elated  over 
the  fact  that  her  bachelors  are  marrying.  By 
"bachelors"  is  meant  the  incorrigible  ones:  those 
that  have  been  eligible  for  twenty  years  or  more, 
and  wear  their  hearts  not  on  their  coat  sleeves 
but  somewhere  else.  Some  persons  are  always 
demanding  reasons  for  things,  especially  changes 
in  moral  or  immoral  attitude,  and  they  have 
advanced  certain  psychological,  sociological  and 
illogical  data — to  say  nothing  of  monkey  glands. 
It  is  usually  assumed  that  great  determination, 
is  necessary  in  order  to  remain  a  bachelor.  This 
could  hardly  be  true;  for,  anyone  who  has  ever 
witnessed  the  determination  of  a  London  mama 
would  realize  that  no  resolution  on  the  part  of 
a  male  Londoner  would  constitute  more  than 
a  frivolous  and  vain  defense.  London  johnnies 
are  married  by  order  of  the  social  set  in  which 
they  move.  This  is  stated  merely  on  information 
and  belief.  However,  the  information  is  good 
and  the  belief  adequate.  The  question  then 
arises.  How  do  some  of  the  chaps  manage  to 
go  through  life  without  enacting  the  role  of 
hero  in  a  wedding  march?  We  should  say  oflf- 
hand  that  some  of  them  are  too  poor  and  some 
too  rich  to  marry.  It  is  not  a  sentimental  ex- 
planation; yet  statistics  will  bear  us  out;  for  do 
we  not  occasionally  read  that  so-and-so,  for  many 
seasons  considered  one  of  the  most  eligible 
catches  at  the  famous  watering  resorts,  has  been, 
in  the  words  of  the  scribe,  caught  at  last.  Instead 
of  marrying,  he  could  afford  to  keep  traveling 
around  Europe;  and  at  the  height  of  the  London 
season  he  was  too  tired  to  fall  in  love.  The  news 
item  says  that  the  number  of  men  over  forty-five 
marrying  in  1920  was  double  those  of  1910.  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  forty-fivers  of  1920  were 
not  the  same  bachelors  who  were  forty-five  in  the 
decade  before.  They  arc  a  new  crop  of  bachelors, 
evidently  with  difTcrent  sentiments.  There  are 
two  reasons  why  some  men  do  not  propose  mar- 
riage: firstly,  because  they    do    not  understand 
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women;  secondly,  they  understand  them  too  well. 
Now,  a  man  may  arrive  at  middle  age  in  either 
frame  of  mind,  and  then  suddenly  learn  some- 
thing new.  This  seems  to  be  scientific  from  a 
broad  standpoint,  yet  may  not  fit  every  case.  In 
trying  to  solve  this  marriage  mystery,  why  not 
quote  the  old  adage — look  for  the  woman.  Why, 
then,  should  women  at  this  day  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  marry  middle-aged  men?  We  hate  to 
accept  the  European  explanation  that  young  men 
over  there  are  scarce  because  of  the  war.  We 
should  prefer  to  say  that  the  people  over  there 
are  still  excited  over  the  conflict;  and  psycholo- 
gists tell  us  that  excitements  of  all  kinds  give  a 
matrimonial  thrill.  Nearly  all  emotions  are  likely 
to  take  a  sentimental  turn.  Finally,  our  corre- 
spondent fails  to  state  that  marriage  is  a  praise- 
worthy institution,  and  there  is  nothing  odd  in  a 
man  realizing  that  fact  before  it  is  too  late. 


Apostles  in  the  City  Council 

The  political  wilderness  abounds  with  a  species 
who  finds  that  success  in  their  profession  has 
affinity  for  confusing  commotion.  Whose  voice  is 
loudest  echoes  longest,  has,  for  them,  import,  not 
to  be  lightly  held;  for  the  mob,  sounding  brass,  is 
music  to  the  soul,  and  Roman  holidays  of  fan- 
fares and  bass  mouthings  quicken  the  pulse; 
even  the  intelligent  welcome  these  as  diversion 
and  tonic  of  relaxation.  The  vociferous  sense 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  this  general 
inclining  and  accordingly  make  their  hay  while 
shines  this  twin-sun  of  approval  and  toleration. 

There  live  and  have  unobstructive  say  in 
the  public  service  intellectuals  who  are  accounted 
unpopular  because  of  their  logical  obstructionist 
tactics.  In  the  board  of  supervisors  some  months 
back  J.  Emmet  Hayden  usually  gave  testimony 
to  the  truth  that  was  in  him;  almost  daily  was 
witnessed  his  locking  horns  with  that  redoubtable 
ex-supcrvisor-sealer,  Andrew  J.  Gallagher,  and, 
despite  the  belligerent  mien  and  battling  personal 
array  of  the  latter,  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
silent  acquiescent  attitude  of  most  of  the  board, 
Hayden  fought  singly  his  minority  fight  with  a 
result — well,  Emmett  is  still  inside  looking  out 
and  Andrew — ? 

But,  his  Goliath  gone,  this  modern  David  no 
longer  wields  with  such  regularity  his  trusty 
verbal  sling;  however,  the  public  has  found  a 
successor  to  him  in  James  B.  McShcehy —  one  of 
the  wilful  non-conformists. 

Right  or  wrong,  it  is  refreshing  to  note  the 
man  in  public  office  hazarding,  in  the  face  of 
hurtful  taunts  and  more  searing  inuendos,  indi- 
vidual opinion.  After  all,  it  is  of  less  conse- 
quence that  one's  conception  of  a  thing  is  wrong 
and  that  he  holds  to  it  until  convinced  of  his 
error  than  that  he  is  entirely  non-opinioned. 
Supervisor  McShcehy  balks  consistently  in  the 
municipal  traces,  but,  horse  sense  has  been 
proven  often  a  quality  superior  to  the  judgment 
of  him  who  holds  the  reins.  Balking  is  not  neces- 
sarily indicative  of  pure  refractoriness;  hence 
the  implication,  obstructionist,  persistently  spea 
to  the  trench  where  McShcehy  holds  forth  may 
be  but  a  smoke  screen  employed  by  some  too 
indifferent  to  dig  up  facts  and  figures  similar 
to  those  oflfered  by  this  battler  of  the  board. 


Dead  Go  Right  to  Heaven 

It  is  Evangelist  S.  D.  Gordon's  belief  that 
the  dead  are  immediately  in  the  presence  of  God 
when  the  breath  leaves  the  body.  They  are  tlicre 
"quicker'n  you  can  bat  your  eye,"  was  the 
speaker's  own  way  of  putting  it.  Mr.  Gordon's 
address  later  at  Trcmont  Temple  before  a  large 
audience  was  one  of  several  talks  on  life  after 
death,  a  problem,  he  said,  which  the  philosophers 
of  all  ages  have  tried  to  solve.    He  touched  upon" 


the  views  held  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Ro- 
mans, the  philosoplurs  of  tiie  Euphrates,  the 
Phoenicians  and  also  tlie  scholars  of  later  days. 

But  there  is  an  answer,  declared  the  evangelist, 
and  it  is  reassuring  to  the  heart,  because  it  puts 
a  brighter  edge  to  the  dark  cloud.  Christian 
civilization,  he  went  on,  rests  on  the  fact  of 
Christianity,  of  which  it  is  a  by-product;  and 
Christ  made  a  sacrifice  for  the  world,  and  spoke 
witli  positiveness  of  the  life  beyond,  claiming 
for  Himself  a  revelation  from  Gud. 

"He's  gone.  Where?"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  quoting 
an  oft-repeated  phrase.  "Right  into  the  conscious 
presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Space  and* 
distance  are  only  mental  limitations  and  the  dead 
are  there,  with  all  bodily  infirmities  gone,  all 
stress  of  body  and  mind  gone.  The  identity  is 
just  the  same,  there  are  all  the  individual  traits 
just  as  you  saw  them  on  earth;  there  are  mutual 
recognitions  between  these  and  others  who  may 
have  gone  on  long  before,  and  many  learn  for 
the  first  time  what  it  meant  to  have  Christ  die 
for  them.  But  there  will  be  certain  moral 
changes.  Fire  burns  all  the  impurities;  what 
isn't  good  will  be  devoured  by  the  flames.  The 
dead,  too,  will  be  conscious  of  what  is  going 
on  on  earth,  they  will  discern  the  things  here, 
their  relatives,  possessions,  but  there  will  be  a 
radical  reshift  of  values.  Many  of  the  things 
that  we  have  held  to  tenaciously  will  be  recog- 
nized as  worthless. 

"I  have  been  asked,  if  our  loved  ones  know  us, 
how  they  can  be  happy  wlien  they  sec  the  suf- 
ferings of  those  on  earth?  The  answer  is  that 
they  see  things  here  through  the  eyes  of  God. 
Home  will  have  to  them  only  the  sweetest  mean- 
ing; and  the  purpose  of  God  in  his  relation  to  life 
here  will  be  revealed  in  a  new  light  in  which 
there  will  be  no  sorrowful  idea.  People  do  not 
grow  old  there  in  the  sense  as  we  know  it;  they 
just  mature,  ripen.  Service  up  there  is  according 
to  ability,  and  all  who  will  may  serve.  In  keep- 
ing sweet  and  true  to  Jesus  lies  the  secret  of 
perfect  happiness  in  His  presence,  and  through 
that  closeness  one  takes  on  new  traits.  All  mei* 
have  light  enough  to  get  in  touch  witii  the  heart 
of  God,  but  not  all  realize.  Why  do  we  know 
they  are  in  the  presence  of  God? 

"It  is  not  because  they  are  members  of  tiic 
church,  which  of  itself  is  a  blessed  privilege;  it 
is  not  because  they  partook  of  the  holy  com- 
munion, or  because  they  believe  in  the  love  of 
Christ,  but  simply  because  Jesus  shed  his  blood 
for  them.  It  is  Jesus'  blood  that  makes  admis- 
sion possible.  It  is  a  satisfying  thought  that 
our  loved  ones  out  yonder  are  consciously  and 
joyously  in  touch  with  God." — Boston  Transcript. 


Prayer  by  Statute 

Senator  Joseph  M.  Cravens  offered  in  the  upper 
house  of  the  Indiana  legislature,  the  other  day, 
a  motion  requiring  the  ministers  who  offer  pray- 
ers at  the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  that  body 
to  insert  in  their  petitons  a  prayer  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  proposition  evi- 
dently toek  the  honorable  body  by  surprise.  They 
seemed  to  be  more  or  less  shocked  at  the  idea. 
The  proposition,  however,  apparently  had  no 
connection  with  politics,  as  some  seemed  to  sup- 
pose. The  subject  of  prayers  was  legitimately 
before  the  Senate,  on  a  report  of  the  committee 
which  had  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  ob- 
taining ministers  of  the  gospel  to  open  each 
Session  with  prayer.  It  seems  that  the  commit- 
tee had  found  it  a  delicate  matter  to  obtain 
tile  services  of  just  the  right  sort  of  interces- 
sionist  each  day,  and  also  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain disposition  on  the  part  of  the  honorable 
senators  to  suggest  supplicatory  items  to  be 
included  in  the  prayers.  The  committee  professed 
its  inability  to  afford  any  direct  guidance  to  the 


officiating  clergymen,  but  llie  chairman  promised 
the  senators  that  if  at  any  time  they  had  any 
suggestion  as  to  what  the  prayer  should  include, 
he  would  "slip  it  to  the  minister,"  who,  it  is 
assumed,  would  thereupon  slip  it  to  the  Lord  in 
his  prayer.  As  to  the  prayer  for  the  President 
of  tlie  United  States,  the  lieutenant  governor,  in 
the  chair,  settled  this  matter  by  giving  the  as- 
surance that  Senator  Craven's  motion  would  be 
respectfully  considered  by  the  minister. 

Probably  all  actual  legislation  on  this  subject 
is  debarred  by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution forbids  the  states  to  make  any  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  and  it 
would  surely  look  like  establishing  a  religion  for 
Indiana  to  direct  prayers  for  anybody  in  par- 
ticular—even for  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opening  prayer 
that  trenches  upon  politics  in  a  legislative  body, 
or  seeks  to  influence  legislation,  comes  danger- 
ously near  to  establishing  religion.  Some  years 
ago,  in  that  same  state  of  Indiana,  much  dis- 
turbance was  kicked  up  by  an  ardent  prayer 
for  prohibition  ofTered  from  the  chaplain's  desk. 
Herein,  beyond  a  doubt,  lies  a  distinct  advantage 
for  the  liturgical  prayer,  which  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, today  and  forever.  When,  in  solemn  and 
absolutely  habitual  words,  the  Almighty  is  asked 
"with  thy  favor  to  behold  and  bless  thy  servant 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  all  others 
in  authority,  and  so  to  replenish  them  with  the 
grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  may  always 
incline  to  thy  will,"  no  shock  whatever  is  ofTcreu 
to  anyone's  principles  or  susceptibilities.  And 
yet  in  individual  cases  the  extemporaneous  prayer 
may  be  (luite  as  acceptable.  So  far  as  the  world 
has  heard,  the  remarkable  series  of  prayers  offered 
in  the  Senate  by  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  dur- 
ing the  period  when  he  was  chaplain  of  that 
body,  met  with  every  requirement.  But  alas  for 
the  institution  of  the  special  prayer  if  the  legis- 
lative body  istelf  is  to  instruct  the  chaplain  as 
to  what  he  is  to  say,  or  if  the  supplicant  is 
obligated  to  include  every  item  "slipped  to  him" 
through  the  chairman  of  tiie  prayers  committee!" 
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Social 

By  TANTALUS 


The  Mardi  Gras 

The  Marili  Gras  ball  of  1921  took  its  place 
as  one  of  tlie  most  succesfiil  events  which  an- 
nually fills  the  treasury  of  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital. A  measure  of  fun,  heaped  up  and  brim- 
ming over,  went  into  the  making,  too,  which 
seems  the  right  way  to  offer  little  children  the 
good  things  of  life.  With  flowers,  light,  music, 
laughter  and  dancing  San  Francisco  comes  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  Children's  Hospital  be  aring 
hearts  of  love  and  purses  of  gold. 

Tuesday's  ball  had  a  setting  not  equalled  by 
any  other  public  ball  given  here.  The  huge  ArnVi- 
toriuni  was  canopied  and  decorated  in  exquisite 
taste.  The  supper  room  was  a  eucalyptus  grove, 
strung  with  lanterns.  Eastern  ivitors  were  amazed 
at  the  lovely  spring  flowers  which  lavishly 
adorned  the  tables. 

The  guests  were  as  conventionally  mirthful 
.  as  the  crowds  of  past  years.  For  the  most  part, 
the  boxes  held  those  who  were  leaders  in  the 
seasons  agone.  The  revellers  on  the  floor  were 
the  younger  generation,  but  early  in  the  evening 
the  box  holders  went  on  the  floor  and  danced 
among  the  maskers. 

Queen  Katherine,  whom  the  people  elected  to 
regal  position,  was  royally  arrayed,  and  her  pret- 
ty face  beamed  with  smiles.  She  retired  early 
to  a  box,  whence  she  looked  on  at  her  subjects' 
festivities.  Perhaps  because  royalty  is  no 
longer  the  fashion,  the  committee  dispensed  with 
a  court,  but  a  queen  without  a  court  is  a  lonely 
sovereign.'  It  seemed  ungracious  for  the  commit- 
tee to  eliminate  the  court,  since  they  still  recog- 
nize that  a  carnival  must  have  a  queen.  Hut 
many  pretty  young  society  girls  gathered  in- 
formally about  Queen  Katherine  for  a  while,  giv- 
ing some  sort  of  semblance  of  royalty  to  the 
palace,  wliicli  the  Aiuiitoriimi  was,  for  tlie  lime 
being. 

Prizes  were  given  for  the  costumes  by  the 
judges,  Clara  Kimball  Voung,  Mrs.  Stuart  Mal- 
dorn,  Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  Haig  Patigan  and  Edgar 
Walter,  all  of  whom  should  know  originality, 
beauty  and  consistency  of  costumes.  In  tiic 
multitude  many  other  costumes  stood  out  for 
individuality  or  the  distinction  of  their  wearers 
Among  them  were:  Mmes.  Paul  I'agan  and  Clin- 
ton la  Montague  in  fantastic  costumes;  Miss 
Julia  Crocker,  in  a  mandarin  suit;  Mrs.  George 
Cameron  as  a  Russian  dancer;  Miss  Frances  Lent, 
a  vivandier;  Miss  Ruth  Prior  a  ballet  dancer; 
Miss  Ruth  Grady,  a  spring  flower;  Miss  Florence 
Grady,  a  stunning  Carmen;  Miss  Lupita  Carranza. 
a  .Spanish  belle;  Mrs.  .Andrew  Welch,  Mrs.  Julian 
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Thorne,  hula-hula  dancers:  Mrs.  Christopher 
Buckley.  Chinese  princess;  Mrs.  .Arthur  John 
Owen,  as  a  Turkish  lady,  wore  one  of  the  most 
effective  costumes  on  the  floor;  Mrs.  Ray  Coyle, 
as  a  lady  of  the  moyen  age;  Mrs.  Lillian  Don- 
nelly, as  Marie  .Antoinette;  Mrs.  John  Tonning- 
sen.  costume  of  1870;  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent, 
as  gambling;  .Mrs.  Uhl,  a  Far  Eastern  princess; 
.Mrs.  Elmer  Woodbury,  as  La  Tosca,  carrying 
lilies  and  a  staff.  Mrs.  Woodbury  (nee  Joan 
Hadenfeldt)  was  a  former  Mardi  Gras  queen. 
.At  the  ball,  she  was  the  center  of  a  large 
party  of  guests  of  the  Hotel  Richelieu,  of  which 
her  husband  is  manager.  Mrs.  Francesca  Duenas, 
gorgeous  Spanish  costume;  -Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn, 
?s  always,  was  distinctive,  this  year  as  a  Carmen; 
Miss  Jane  Carrigan,  as  a  farmer,  was  very  dash- 
ing; Miss  Betty  Folger,  a  gypsy;  Mrs.  Goeffrey 
Holt  was  a  wonderful  Chinese  bride;  Mrs.  Belle 
Hrittan  Moore,  a  snow  fairy;  Mrs.  Grattan  D. 
Phillips  was  lovely  as  a  Spanish  gypsy;  Mrs. 
.A.  Rau,  a  Dutch  girl;  Mrs.  Wallace  W.  Mitchell, 
a  Pierrette;  Mrs.  Morgan  Gunst  was  a  marvelous 
lamp  shade;  Miss  Maude  Fay,  in  a  dark  wig  and 
a  black  lace  costume  with  crimson  touches,  was 
a  Spanish  lady.  Mrs.  George  Romanovsky,  the 
American  wife  of  the  Russian  consul-gecnral,  was 
splendid  in  a  Russian  costume. 

The  men  at  the  ball  were  decidedly  en  rapport 
with  the  carnival  spirit.  A  pair  of  gold  dust 
twins  were  "the  life  of  the  party";  there  was  an 
.Al  Jolson;  Walter  Martin  was  a  hayseed;  Ray 
Coyle,  a  Persian  prince;  Alfred  Rau,  a  burgomas- 
ter; .Al  Lilley,  George  Kclham,  Kenneth  Kings- 
bury were  cooks;  George  Cameron,  was  a  jockey; 
Philip  Heger,  Scarpia;  Arthur  J.  Owen,  Wallace 
Mitchell,  Jan  Van  Hoboken,  Pierrots;  Ralph 
Grady,  James  Wrightson,  Roy  Pike,  torcadores. 

Mrs.  Daulton  Mann,  in  a  handsome  evening 
gown,  remained  all  evening  in  her  box;  so  did 
.Mrs.  Frank  Pinckney  Helm  in  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Martin's  box;  .Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  danced, 
wearing  an  evening  gown,  gorgeous  jewels  and" 
a  Chinchilla  cape.  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker  was 
regal  in  jet.  Mrs.  Crocker's  g^reatest  attraction 
is  her  graceful  walk,  which  wins  admiration 
wherever  she  appears.  Miss  Arline  Martin  of 
Philadelphia  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  as  a 
guest  in  the  Reid  Rogers  box.  She  wore  an 
irridescent  costume  of  blue  with  a  band  of  pink 
baby  roses  and  forget-me-nots  on  her  golden 
head. 

.A  black  and  scarlet  serpentine  dash  of  color 
and  "zi])"  were  the  dashing  floor  committee, 
headed  by  Paul  l""agan,  who,  before  the  ball,  had 
(lined    llu  ni    sumptuously  at   the    Pacific  Union 

Chll;. 


Mrs.  Harding's  Ordeal 

Mrs.  Warren  G.  Harding  is  a  woman  of  cour- 
age. .She  proved  it  the  other  day  in  New  York 
by  receiving  forty  newspaper  correspondents  at 
llie  Ritz  Hotel.  I'^ighty  eyes  burrowed  into  hrr 
face  for  wrinkles.  And  they  found  them  and  told 
the  world  that  the  first  lady  of  the  land  has 
girlish  lines  of  ligure  denied  by  crow's  feet  about 
tin-  eyes!  That  though  her  teelh  are  very  even  and 
lhal  her  hair  is  silver!  This  is  brutal  frankness, 
undue  familiarity  and  very  bad  taste.  Mrs.  H«rd- 
iug  is  too  young  to  have  wrinkles  or  silver  hair 
If  siie  had  lived  in  Xew  York  instead  of  Marion, 
()hio,  she  wouldn't  have  either,  because  it  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  course  for  her  to  be  in 
touch     with     little     harmless  ways  of  keeping 


wrinkles  at  bay  and  not  giving  silver  in  the  hair 
a  chance  to  be  seen.  But  evidently  Mrs.  Harding 
doesn't  care.  Her  pictures  reveal  her  a  very  good 
looking  woman. 

Shortly  after  her  husband's  election  to  the 
presidency,  a  national  millinery  organization,  in 
order  to  advertise  itself,  made  bold  to  pre- 
sent Mrs.  Harding  with  a  hat,  the  picture  of 
which  draped  upon  a  photographed  repre- 
sentation of  Mrs.  Harding's  countenance,  was 
published  broadcast  in  the  newspapers.  The 
artist,  or  the  milliners,  pulled  the  hat  down  in 
the  picture  at  a  rakish  angle  over  Mrs.  Harding's 
eyebrows,,  which  they  took  the  liberty  to  make 
of  the  "pulled"  variety,  causing  that  lady  to  re- 
semble the  rank  and  hie  of  women  who  follow 
fashions  blindly  and  try  their  best  to  cast  their 
faces  in  a  common  mold — in  which  effort  they 
usually  succeed.  If  Mrs.  Harding  accepted  the 
hat  she  wore  it  at  an  angle  of  her  own  choosing 
and  ignored  the  suggestion  of  "pulled"  eye- 
brows. 

While  blue  laws  are  in  the  making,  there  ought 
to  be  one  to  protect  the  persons  and  belongings 
of  "the  first  lady  of  the  land"  from  vulgar  ailver- 
tising  schemes. 

Mrs.  Harding's  friends  say  that  she  has  a 
delightful  personality  and  a  great  deal  of  origi- 
nality and  independence.  She  can't  be  made  over 
to  suit  a  type  or  to  walk  in  beaten  paths.  Being 
a  highly  educated  woman  and  accustomed  to 
public  life,  she  has  had  an  open  mind  for  White 
House  procedure  during  her  residence  in  Wash- 
ington. She  is  a  typical  .American  lady  and  the 
nation  is  prepared  to  see  her  do  them  honor. 

But  only  the  calmest  woman  accustomed  to 
diplomatic  circles  could  have  faced  the  scrutiny 
of  the  eighty  critical  eyes  that  morning  at  the 
Ritz.  Mrs.  Harding  couldn't  and  didn't.  She  be- 
came a  bit  nervous.  When  a  Marion  reporter 
said:  "It  is  strange  to  sec  you  without  the 
senator,"  Mrs  Harding  imparted  the  information 
that  it  was  her  very  first  excursion  anywhere 
without  him;  and  a  little  later  she  added  that  it 
was  wonderful,  wonderful  to  be  able  to  do 
exactly  whatever  she  pleased.  There  she  won 
the  hearts  of  ever  so  many  happily  married  ladies 
who  agree  with  Mrs.  Harding  that  to  go  some- 
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where  on  a  fine  vacation  without  friend  liusband 
to  consult  and  suggest  is — O,  boy! 


Elks  Golf  at  Del  Monte 

The  golf  tournament  i>f  the  Elks  at  Pebble 
Beach  golf  course  this  coming  Saturday  and 
Sunday  promises  to  mark  another  step  of  prog- 
ress in  golf  on  the  Pacific  coast.  San  Francisco 
Lodge  No.  3  is  promoting  the  event  and  has  sent 
invitations  to  members  of  all  lodges  in  California. 
The  committee,  composed  of  N.  A.  Dcnvir,  W.  J. 
Bradley  and  J.  J.  Flatley,  liopc-to  make  it  a  state 
championship  for  Elks. 

The  Pebble  Beach  course  is  being  put  in  shape 
in  anticipation  of  the  gold  vase  tournament  on 
February  19th  to  22.  The  player  witli  the  lowest- 
gross  score  in  the  qualifying  round  on  Friday, 
February  19th.  will  win  the  vase,  and  there  will 
be  match  play  for  the  following  three  days  for 
the  Pebble  Beach  cup  and  other  trophies.  A 
good  entry  list  is  promised.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  northern  amateur  champiojiship  will  run 
at  the  same  time  in  San  Francisco,  but  a  number 
of  out  of  state  and  southern  golfers  will  partici- 
pate in  the  competition.  One  of  the  leading 
competitors  will  be  M.  A.  McLaughlin  of  Denver, 
who  registered  the  first  win  on  the  vase  last 
Wasliington's  Birthday. 

Reggie  Lewis,  the  crack  New  York  golfer,  wlio 
gave  champion  Chick  Evans  such  a  close  rub  in 
the  national  tournament  last  year,  played  over 
the  Pebble  Beach  course  over  the  week  end. 
With  Harold  Minott  as  his  partner  Lewis  tackled 
A.  H.  "Bunker"  Vincent  and  Kem  Hollins,  and 
was  beaten  by  one  hole.  Lewis  is  contemplating 
making  an  extended  stay  at  Del  Monte  and 
Pebble  Beach  to  get  in  some  good  golf. 

There  will  be  a  blind  bogey  competition  over 
the  Del  Monte  course  this  coming  Sunday.  A 
number  of  northwest,  eastern  and  Canadian  golf- 
ers arc  at  Del  Monte  and  will  get  into  the  com- 
petition. 


Queen  Victoria's  Grandson  in  Business 

Lord  Carlsbrooke,  son  of  Princess  Beatrice, 
the  favorite  and  youngest  daughter  of  Queen 
Victoria,  is  now  a  director  of  the  British  steam- 
ship company  Lamport  &  Holt.  He  tried  to  be- 
come representative  of  an  American  trust  com- 
pany, but  failed  to  find  an  opening.  He  says 
he  will  go  to  his  oflSce  "in  the  city"  every  day. 

His  father  was  Prince  Henry  of  Battenburg, 
but  during  tlie  war  the  family  name  was  angli- 
cized to  Mountbattan.  Lord  Carlesbrook's  sister 
is  the  (|ueen  of  Spain. 


At  the  Spring  Fashion  Show,N.  Y. 

Harry  S.  Bernhard,  president  of  the  Retail 
Millinery  Association,  speaks  optimistically  of  the 
outlook  for  the  millinery  trade.  Yet  we  talk  of 
woman  usurping  man's  place  in  the  business 
world.  And,  yes,  Henry,  all  the  women  will  have 
new  hats  no  matter  how  dull  business  may  be. 
^  Tell  the  milliners  to  go  right  along  making  as 
many  liats  as  tlicre  arc  women — and  tlien  some. 


Beautify  the  Complexion 

sukely,  quickly 
Nadinola  Cream 

The   Supreme   Beauty   Requisite  Used 
and  Endorsed  by  Thousands 

NADINOLA    banislies  tan, 
freckles,  pimples,  liver-spots,  etc., 
extreme  cases.     Rids  pores  and 
—  tissues  of  impurities.    Leaves  the 

skin  clear,  soft,  healthy.  Direction  and  guarantee 
in  package.    At  leading  toilet  counters.    If  they 
:  haven't  it,  by  mail,  two  sizes,  60c.  and  $1.20. 
Address  Dep't  T.  T. 

NATIONAL  TOILET  COMPANY,  Paris,  Tenn. 


Del  Monte  Guests 

Among  the  prominent  society  folk  who  are 
visiting  Del  Monte  at  present  arc  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  L.  McColl,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Kestncr,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Stanley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V. 
Brandt  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Brice  of 
Portland;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hamber,  Mrs.  J.  Hendry 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Griffin  of  Vancouver;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Howarth  and  thei  rtwo  daugh- 
ters of  Everett,  Washington;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Colquohoun  of  England  and  Miss  E.  F.  Mara  of 
Victoria. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Kerr  of  Portland,  who  have 
been  residing  at  Hotel  del  Monte  for  the  past 
year,  are  entertaining  Miss  I.  A.  Ellis,  a  relative 
from  Scotland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Goward  and  John  P.  Bab- 
cock  of  Vancouver  are  making  a  sojourn  at  Del 
Monte,  after  having  spent  a  month  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  V.  Carstens  of  the  Netherlands 
are  making  a  tour  of  the  world.  They  arc  now- 
stopping  at  Del  Monte  to  take  in  the  places  of 
Iiistoric  and  romantic  interest,  and  to  enjoy  the 
out  of  door  diversions,  such  as  golf,  polo,  etc. 

Among  the  prominent  Chicago  people  at  Hotel 
del  Monte  arc  Mr.  and  A^I rs.  h .  AI .  PcbbI rs  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  V.  Storer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Buckingham  of  Denver  are 
making  a  visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Dillman  and  her  charming  daughter. 
Miss  Corrine  Dillman,  of  Sacramento  are  at  Del 
Monte  to  decide  on  the  plans  for  tliei  home, 
which  will  be  constructed  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Girvin  of  Menlo  Park  have 
taken  up  their  residence  at  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Sir  Newton  and  Lady  Stabb  of  England  are 
enjoying  a  visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Fertig  of  Pasadena  have 
arrived  at  Pebble  Beach  to  reside  in  their  new 
home,  which  fronts  on  the  Pebble  FJeach  goll 
course. 


she  won  in  the  Pebble  Beach  paper  chase  on 
I'ebruary  4tli.     Mrs.   llaync  is  one  of  the  best 

horsewomen  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


Polo 

The  Del  Monte  invitational  polo  tournament, 
which  opened  the  season  in  California,  drew  many 
society  folk  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  A 
New  York  party,  widely  known  in  sports,  at- 
tended the  Del  Monte  invitation  polo  tournament, 
and  was  made  up  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reggie  Lewis, 
Miss  Marian  Hollins,  M.  K.  Hollins  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  Minott.  These  visitors  were  enter- 
tained at  a  dinner  dance  Saturday  night  at  Del 
Monte  Lodge.  Among  those  present  were  Messrs 
and  Mmes.  Mrs.  G.  H.  Payne,  S.  F.  B.  Morse, 
Felton  Elkins,  Francis  McComas,  Mmes.  Walker 
Salsbury,  Selby  Hayne  and  Miss  Marian  Hollins. 

Miss  Marian  Hollis  has  been  active  in  polo 
since  her  arrival  at  Del  Monte.  She  played  No.  2 
position  on  the  Pebble  Beach  Polo  4,  which 
achieved  a  10  to  5  victory  over  the  Monterey 
Presidio  team  in  the  finals  for  the  Junior  Cup 
event.  Miss  Hollins  scored  2  of  the  goals  and 
made  some  sensational  plays  in  competition  with 
the  men. 

The  polo  matches  were  attended  by  the  usual 
representative  turn  out  of  society.  The  season 
is  now  in  full  swing  and  tournaments  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Midwick  and  other  clubs  in  Southern 
California  will  attract  llieir  interest  until  the 
annual  tournament  at  Del  Monte,  which  comes 
on  March  19th  to  April  3rd. 

The  next  golf  event  of  interest  at  Del  Monte 
will  be  the  gold  vase  tournament  at  Pebble  Beach 
over  Washington's  Birthday.  This  annual  golf 
feature  is  always  attended  by  a  number  of  social 
events  at  Del  Monte  Lodge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Carpenter  and  their  little 
daughter  have  returned  to  their  home  in  .San 
Mateo,  after  taking  in  the  polo  tournament  at 
Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Selby  Haync  was  given  a  party  on  the 
occasion  of  being  presented  with  the  trophy  which 


Adjustment 

"Don't  divorce  your  wife  because  she  can't 
cook.  Eat  here  and  keep  lur  as  a  pet,"  is  the 
very  safe  advice  blazoned  upon  a  restaurant  sign. 

The  restaurant  is  in  Missouri,  where  they  al- 
ways want  to  be  "shown."  This  is  wonderful 
advice.  If  more  men  would  select  their  wives 
on  their  cooking  credentials  there  wouldn't  be 
so  much  trouble  caused  by  indigestion.  But  more 
cooking  wives  would  probably  have  to  sue  for 
divorce,  because  husbands,  after  marriage,  pursued 
fairies — beautiful  ladies  who  appealed  to  the 
esthetic  sense. 


After  an  absence  of  four  years  a  certain  man 
went  back  to  visit  his  old  home  town.  The  first 
four  people  he  met  didn't  remember  him  and  the 
next  three  didn't  know  he  had  been  away. — Polo 
(Mo.)  News-Herald. 


BOOKS  —  New  and  Old 

Over  200,000  volumes  in  stock.  Send  us  your  list 
of   "wants."     Catalogue   on  request.     Books  bought. 

THE  HOLMES  BOOK  CO. 

152  Kearny  St.    707  Market  St.    22  Third  St. 

Douglas  3283        San  Francisco,  Cal.        Douglas  2294 


HOTEL  CECIL 

The  Most  Comfortable — The  Most  Home  Like 

POST  AND   TAYLOR  STREETS 

High  Class  Family  Hotel 
MRS.  W.  F.  MORRIS,  Proprietor 
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Ffcink  Mandel's  "Our  Wives" 

"Our  Wives"  at  the  Alcazar  proved  to  be 
a  play  depicting  the  shoals  of  newly-weds.  Three 
care-free  young  bachelors  take  unto  themselves  a 
wife  each.    Then  it  is  to  sing: 

"Needles  and  pins, 
Needles  and  pins, 
When  a  man  marries 
His  trouble  begins." 

A  young  bride,  lovely  as  she  may  be,  and  inno- 
cent, loving  and  all  that,  is  usually  a  very  trying 
person  for  a  few  months  ,not  only  to  her  rela- 
tives and  acquaintances,  but  alas!  to  her  chosen 
lord  also.  The  dear  girl  and  her  husband  have 
to  pass  through  the  adjustment  period,  when  they 
have  the  knowledge  borne  in  upon  their  con- 
sciousness that  the  ideal  mate  and  the  reality 
are  altogether  two  different  beings.  The  ma- 
jority of  humans  survive  this  trying  time,  and 
like  malleable  brass,  come  out  in  rather  credit- 
able shape.  Frank  Mandel,  the  clever  author 
of  the  play,  has  evidently  sensed  the  sufferings 
and  trials  of  youthful  wedded  pairs  and  has 
presented  a  faithful  stage  picture  of  their  ordeal. 

Dudley  Ayrcs  is  the  bright  particular  star  of 
the  company  this  week,  all  the  action  revolving 
about  his  personality.  He  has  the  role  of  a 
hardened  bachelor,  a  handsome,  temperamental, 
successful  librettist.  In  real  life  such  a  being 
is  usually  a  bore,  being  the  personification  of 
selfishness.  But  Mr.  Ayres  makes  the  hero  an 
altogether  forgivable  person.  When  at  length 
he  engages  himself  to  be  married,  one  feels  that 
all  the  selfishness  will  be  taken  out  of  him  very 
soon  and  that  he  will  become  even  as  other 
married  men. 

The  lady  of  his  choice  is  played  by  Miss  Xina 
Guilbert,  who  makes  her  first  appearance  as  an 
Alcazaran.  Miss  Guilbert  gives  the  impression  of 
being  a  very  practical  person  who  has  secrets 
of  husband  taming  up  her  sleeve.  The  author 
conceived  his  heroine  as  a  sort  of  modern  "Viola," 
who  had  a  difficult  task  concealing  her  love,  but 
Miss  Guilbert's  interpretation  includes  little  of 
tender  longing  and  none  of  the  coquetry  to  be 
expected  in  the  fascinating  situation  in  which 
she  finds  herself. 

Evelyn  Harvey  acts  one  of  the  wives  and  she 
certainly  "bedevils"  her  lackadaisical  husband, 
Ben  Erway,  into  a  whirl  of  activity.  Gladys 
Emmons  is  another  wife — the  born  crank  kind, 
with  a  fixed  horizon.  One's  heart  aches  for  her 
mild, good-looking  husband,  Rafael  Brunctto. 
Emily  Pinter  plays  a  doll-like,  brainless  bride, 
kept  in  good  humor  by  chocolate  creams  and  a 
perpetual  stream  of  honeyed  words.  Walter  W. 
Emerson  draws  her  for  his  lot.  The  Lord  only 
knows  what  their  future  might  be,  as  young 
Mr.  Emerson's  role  is  that  of  the  husband  who 
gives  in  at  any  price  for  the  sake  of  peace,  be- 
cause wifey    gives    exhibitions    of    temper  and 


ORCHESTRA 

CONCERT  SUNDAY 

CURRAN  THEATER  2:45  P.  M. 
KAJETAN  ATTL,  Soloist 

PROGRAMME 

Overture,  The  Russian  l--aster"..Rimsky-Korsakow 
(First  time  in  .S.in  Francisco  ) 

Harp  Concerto,  G  Major  Saint-Saens 

(First  time  in  San  Francisco.) 
Symphony  No.  1  Schumann 


The  Stage 

shows  claws,  when  crossed.  Charles  Yule,  as  a 
valet,  causes  merriment  by  his  clever  manage- 
ment of  his  erratic  master's  affairs.  The  amus- 
ing farce  is  one  which  should  be  seen  by  all 
young  persons  recently  embarked  upon  the  sea 
of  matrimony.  Indeed,  for  those  whose  honey- 
moon is  an  incident  of  a  decade  or  two  ago, 
it  might  be  still  instructive  or  reminiscent.  It 
won't  fail  to  amuse,  married  or  single.  The 
audiences  leave  the  theater  exchanging  bits  of 
philosophy  about  how  to  get  along  in  married 
life.  The  shorter  their  period  of  wedded  bliss, 
the  stron.ger  their  advice.  Indeed,  they  practically 
sum  it  with  Byron:  "Though  women  are  angels, 
yet  wedlock's  the  devil." — Helen  M.  Bonnet. 


Symphony  Orchestra 

.\t  Sunday  afternoon's  Symphony  concert  in 
the  Curran  Theater  Kajetan  Attl  will  be  the 
soloist,  playing  Saint-Saens'  harp  concerto  in 
G  major.  It  will  be  the  first  performance  of  this 
work  in  San  Francisco.  .Another  composition 
to  be  presented  for  the  first  time  here  Sunday 
is  "The  Russian  Easter"  overture  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakow.  The  second  half  of  the  prograinmc 
will  consist  of  Schumann's  melodious  first  sym- 
phony in  B  fiat  major. 

On  the  following  Sunday  afternoon  the  next 
to  the  last  Popular  concert  of  the  season  wili 
be  given  with  Horace  Britt  as  soloist.  He  will 
play  three  cello  solos;  Faure's  "Romance,"  "Thr. 
Swan"  of  Saint-Saens  and  Glazounow's  "Sere- 
nade Espagnole."  The  principal  orchestral 
numbers  will  be  Grieg's  second  Peer  Gynt  Suite, 
the  Festival  Overture  of  Lassen  and  two  ballot 
compositions  from  Saint-Saens'  "Samson  and 
Delilah."  The  other  numbers  will  be  Gunod's 
Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette,  the  Norwegian 
Wedding  Procession  of  Grieg,  VaIsc  Triste  by 
.Sibelius,  Tsehaikowsky's  Theme  with  Variation-! 
from  the  third  orchestra  suite,  and  Perpetuuni 
Mobile  of  Johann  Strauss. 


Alcazar 

"Our  Wives,"  a  merry  comedy  at  the  Alcazar 
this  week,  will  be  followed  next  Sunday  by 
the  first  local  presentation  of  "The  Ouija  Board," 
a  mystery  melodrama  of  elemental  thrills  by 
Crane  Wilbur,  It  is  a  spiritualistic  drama,  and 
its  personages  include  both  the  true  believers 
and  the  mediumistic  charlatans  who  prey  on  the 
credulity  of  the  public.  Its  mystery  lies  in  the 
tragic  taking  off  of  a  trickster  who  is  master 
mind  of  a  band  of  clever  crooks  having  controf 
over  a  rich  man  because  he  believes  that  they 
can  communicate  with  his  dead  wife.  There  arc 
episodes  in  which  the  trickery  of  a  spook  parlor 
and  the  psychic  stunts  of  automatic  hand-writing 
are  depicted.  There  is  a  comedy  side  to  this 
melodrama  of  thrills  and  surprises.  The  cast 
includes  Dudley  .Ayrcs  as  a  scientific  writer; 
Rafael  Rrunetto  as  the  professional  psychic; 
Henry  Shumer  as  an  ex-convict;  Al  Cimningham 
and  I'rcderick  Green  as  government  operators; 
Charles  Yule  as  the  victim  of  the  band;  Evelyn 
Harvey,  his  daughter;  Ben  I-'rway  as  his  adopted 
son;  N'ina  Guilbert  as  a  lo(|uacious  .girl,  and 
Walter  Emerson  as  a  servant. 

"No  More  Blondes,"  to  be  given  for  the  first 
time  here  Sunday,  February  2()th,  is  another 
Woods'  production,  a  lively  farce  by  Otto  Har- 
baoli,  wliich  was  recently  produced  in  New  York. 


"Lincoln"  Play  in  Washington 

President  Wilson  saw  I*"rank  McGlynn  play 
".Abr.iham  Lincoln"  last  week  in  Washington. 
The  President's  ardent    admiration    for  Lincoln 


undoubtedly  gave  him  strength  to  go  to  the  the- 
ater, the  first  time  in  two  years.  The  following 
paragraphs  from  Woodrow  Wilson's  "History  of 
the  .American  People"  plainly  reveal  his  reverence 
for  .Abraham  Lincoln: 
President  Lincoln  in  His  First  Term 

Men  noted  the  sad  and  anxious  eyes  of  the 
new  President;  noted  also,  with  a  certain  deep 
misgiving,  his  gaunt  and  uncouth  figure,  as  of 
a  man  too  new,  too  raw,  too  awkward,  too  un- 
schooled in  affairs  for  the  terrible  responsibilities 
and  tangled  perplexities  of  the  great  office  he 
undertook.  They  did  not  know  the  mastery  of 
the  man;  they  did  not  sec  that  the  straight  fibre 
of  this  new  timber  was  needed  to  bear  the  strain' 
of  affairs  grown  exigent  beyond  all  common  reck- 
onings. There  was  the  roughness  of  the  frontier 
upon  him.  His  plain  clothes  hung  unthought  of 
on  his  big,  angular  frame;  he  broke  often,  in  the 
midst  of  weighty  affairs  of  state,  into  broad  and 
boisterous  humor;  he  moved  and  did  the  things 
assigned  him  with  a  sort  of  careless  heaviness, 
;s  if  disinclined  to  action;  and  struck  some 
fastidious  men  as  hardly  more  than  a  shrewd, 
good  natured  rustic.  But  there  had  been  a  sin- 
gular gift  of  insight  in  him  from  a  lad.  He  had 
been  bred  in  straitened,  almost  abject  poverty; 
his  shiftless  father  had  moved  from  place  to 
place  in  search  of  support  and  shelter  for  his 
growing  family,  and  had  nowhere  got  for  them 
more  than  a  bare  substance;  and  yet  this  lad  had 
made  even  that  life  yield  him  more  than  other 
boys  got  from  a  formal  schooling.  He  matured 
as  slowly  as  another;  his  life  quietly  kept  pace 
with  the  simple  folk  who  were  his  neighbors,  no 
vital  sign  of  his  special  gifts  giving  noticeable 
.prophecy  of  what  he  was  to  be;  but  there  came 
a  power  of  mastery  into  his  mind,  nevertheless. 
He  took  pains  to  get  to  the  heart  of  what  others 
about  him  but  half  understood;  he  used  his  wits 
for  argument  and  observation  as  another  lad 
might  have  used  them  for  play,  and  made  the  use 
of  words,  the  exact  speech  which  hit  his  mean- 
ing always  at  the  center,  his  method  of  analysis. 
And  so  his  mind  had  filled  as  each  item  of  his 
experience  made  its  record,  as  each  glimpse  of 
the  world  came  to  him.  He  had  made  a  career 
for  himself  in  his  state  which  culminated  in  his 
debate  with  Senator  Douglas,  to  which  all  the 
country  paused  to  listen;  and  he  was  ready  to 
be  president  by  the  tiine  he  became  president. 
He  called  both  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Chase,  the 
hitherto  accepted  leaders  of  his  party,  into  his 
cabinet,  the  one  as  secretary  of  state,  the  other 
as  secretary  of  the  treasury;  but  he  associatet? 
others  with  them  who  were  of  other  views  and 
of  his  own  personal  choosing;  and  he  himself 
made  his  own  choice  of  policy. 

His  breeding  among  plain  people  like  himself, 
accustomed  to  respect  law  with  simplicity  and 
obey  it  without  subtlety,  gave  him  the  direct 
vision  which  politicians  lacked.  He  revered  the 
constitution,  had  sworn  to  preserve  and  »lefen<l 
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it,  and  would  not  "take  an  oatli  to  get  power 
and  break  the  oath  in  using  that  power";  but 
he  viewed  his  duty  in  the  large,  and  declared  it 
his  conviction  that  it  would  be  breaking  that 
oath,  and  not  keeping  it,  if  "to  save  slavery  or 
any  minor  matter,"  he  should  "permit  the  wreck 
of  government,  country,  and  constitution  all  to- 
gether." He  sought  to  combine  conciliation  with 
this  clear  purpose  to  preserve  the  Union;  but 
while  those  about  him  swung  from  this  measure 
to  that  and  were  weak  in  their  excitement,  he 
was  only  patient  and  watchful,  waiting  for  opinion 
and  the  right  day  of  action. 

Lincoln's  Second  Term 

Mr,  Lincoln  liad  Init  a  short  month  before 
entered  upon  his  second  term  as  president.  The 
election  had  been  held  while  General  Grant  was 
drawing  his  lines  closer  and  closer  about  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond,  while  Sherman  was  sweeping 
southward  from  Atlanta  to  the  coast  of  Georgia, 
while  the  struggle  culminated  which  the  last 
election  had  brought  on.  Passion  had  stirred  in 
it  as  in  the  contest  at  arms  itself, — not  the  ordi- 
nary ardor  of  parties  arrayed  against  one  another 
by  sharp  difTcrenccs  of  principle,  but  the  deeply 
excited  passion  which  days  of  revolution  and 
supreme  crisis  must  always  breed.  Tlie  war  had 
not  run  its  extraordinary  course  without  touch- 
ing the  very  government  itself  with  rcvcjlution. 
The  constitution  had  been  framed  with  no  thought 
to  provide  for  such  days  as  these,  when  states 
were  breaking  away  from  the  Union  and  the 
government  was  struggling  for  life  itself;  and 
with  the  unlocked  for  exigency  had  come  un- 
looked  for  and  arbitrary  nets  of  power.  The 
whole  authority  of  the  nation  had  seemed  of  a 
sudden  to  be  concentrated  in  the  executive,  with- 
out restraint  of  law.  Citizens  suspected  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  southern  Confederacy  had  been 
thrown  into  prison,  deported  even,  upon  orders 
which  were  no  better  than  letters  de  cachet. 
Many  an  undoubted  principle  o£  the  constitution 
had  seemed  as  if  for  the  time  suspended,  in  ordei 
that  the  executive  and  military  power  might 
move  supreme,  to  meet  a  supreme  necessity.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  acted  oftentimes  with  the  authority 
almost  of  a  dictator,  and  had  permitted  his  secre- 
taries, particularly  the  secretary  of  war,  a  license 
of  power  greater  even  than  he  would  himself 
have  used.  Individual  rights  had  seemed  for  a 
time  suspended. 

The  men  who  knew  the  president  and  were 
near  him  .saw  no  permanent  danger  in  all  this, 
for  they  knew  the  singular  nature  of  the  man, 
detected  not  a  movement  of  personal  ambition 
in  his  exercise  of  power,  felt  with  what  kindli- 
ness of  judgment  and  with  what  sober  motives 
of  public  service  he  acted,  and  looked  confidently 
to  see  all  things  restored  as  of  course  to  their 
old  poise  and  balance  wdien  the  storm  of  war 
had  passed.  P>ut  nun  who  were  not  near  him 
could  not  so  see  him.  Even  politicians  of  his 
own  party  thought  him  unsafe.  Many  plain 
[leople  everywhere  thought  him  more, — thought 
him  capable  of  hopelessly  marring  the  govern- 
ment and  permanently  wiaki'iiing  the  founda- 
tions of  individual  liberty  in  the  wry  act  of 
savin.g  the  Union  from  o\'erthrow.  Fortunately 
rank  and  llle  had  caught  the  spirit  of  tile  war. 
Mid  the  spirit  of  the  man.  Moreover,  in  his 
'iwn  homely  plirase,  it  was  no  time,  as  every 
thoughtful  man  perceived,  to  risk  swapi)ing 
horses  in  the  midst  of  the  stream;  and  he  re- 
ceived the  electoral  votes  of  every  state  that  took 
part  in  the  election  except  New  Jersey,  Delaware 
and  Kentucky. 

There  had  seemed  for  a  brief  while,  neverthe- 
less, not  a  little  danger  of  his  defeat,  and  he  had 
been  nominated  for  his  second  term  by  a  ci in- 
vention not  gathered  from  the  Republican  ranks 
merely  but    made   up   to   represent   all   men,  of 


whatever  party  allegiance  liitherto,  who  deemed 
him  the  nation's  indispensable  instrument  and 
servant  at  that  time  of  crisis.  As  a  conse(iuencc 
of  the  composite  make-up  of  the  convention,  Mr. 
Andrew  Johnson,  a  Union  man  but  a  Democrat, 
of  Tennessee,  had  been  nominated  for  the  vice- 
presidency,  as  if  to  mark  and  embrasizc  the  co- 
operation of  groups  and  sections  which  the  time 
had  called  forth.  Mr.  Lincoln's  death  made  Mr. 
Johiisrin  iinsident.  The  first  tasks  of  peace  were 
to  be  hardly  less  dilTicult  and  perplexin.g  than 
the  tasks  of  war  had  been,  and  the  party  which 
had  triumphed  was  left  without  executive  leader- 
ship at  their  very  threshold — Woodrow  Wilson's 
History  of  American  People. 


Stage  Letters  and  Cablegrams 

A  striking  instance  of  stage  realism  is  to  be 
found  in  the  art  of  correspondence  as  carried 
on  before  the  footlights.  The  heroine  sits  down 
to  write  a  letter.  Her  pen — always  a  quill,  though 
the  stylo,graphie  instrument  of  torture  would 
come  in  well  in  low  comedy — is  jabbed  into  the 
inkstand  until  the  ])Ossibility  of  its  having  any 
point  left  would  he  more  than  a  miracle.  Then 
it  is  driven  furiously  over  a  sheet  of  paper  with- 
out iJausing  to  dot  an  i,  cross  a  t,  or  drop  a 
comma.  Meanwdiile  the  fair  writer  confides  the 
contents  of  the  epistle  to  the  scenery  and  the 
audience.  By  a  special  arrangement  between  the 
contracting  parties,  the  hero,  who  is  fidgeting  in 
the  corner,  hears  nothing.  The  fact  that  this 
confession  of  epistolary  sins  is  made  at  a  rate 
that  would  take  a  practiced  stenographer  "oflf  his 
feet,"  and  tliat  that  is  the  rate  at  wdiich  the 
letter  is  also  supposed  to  be  written  out  in 
long  hand,  troubles  no  one.  Neither  does  the 
fact  that  no  less  gifted  penman  than  the  artist' 
who  writes  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  your  thumb 
nail  for  lifty  cents  could  get  all  of  tliat  letter 
onto  the  one  dainty  sheet  of  note  paper  excite 
remark. 

Tlien  tliere  is  the  telegram.  The  stage  tele- 
,gram  begins  with  "Dear  George"  or  an  equiva- 
lent.    It  aliound>  in  wit  and  ends  with  the  usual 


expressions  of  love  and  respect;  all  sent  at  a 
tariff  of  two  or  more  cents  a  word. 

The  cablegram  is  usually  succinct — painfully 
so.  Hut  the  verbal  poverty  of  the  message  is 
more  than  counter-balanced  by  the  lengthy  exact- 
ness of  the  address.  The  dramatist's  cablegram 
is  modeled  after  this  plan: 

"Moscow,  July  15.  1885. 

"To  Mr.  Janus  Montmorency  Jenkins,  No.  3161 
h'ifth  avenue,  or  .\'os.  .ICl  to  31)7  Wall  street.  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

"Yes. 

"George." 


William  Henry  Ilurlburt.  in  a  letter  to  the 
Sun,  tells  how  the  French  capitdl  was  enliveneef 
by  the  neat  repartee  of  a  fair  daughter  of  the 
west.  The  hostess,  criticising  a  compatriot,  lofti- 
ly observed:  "She's  a  pretty  girl,  but  she  lacks 
style  and  what  I  call  'grand  damishness,'  "  to 
which  instantly  rejoined  the  young  lady:  "I  prefer 
the  lack  of  that  to  your  'damgrandishness.' " 


Didn't  Work 

A  recent  lesson  in  the  Sabbath-school  was  on 
the  death  of  Elisha,  and  when  one  of  the  scholars 
came  to  the  cl.iuse,  "They  buried  him,"  the 
teacher  asked:  "Why  did  they  not  cremate  him? 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  encouragement  in  the 
Bible  for  cremation?" 

"No  encouragement  whatever,"  was  the  reply. 
"They  tried  it  on  the  three  that  were  cast  into 
the  fiery  furnace,  and  didn't  make  it  work." 


Fond  parents  should  not  forget  that  a  child 
can  shoot  a  pistol  as  hard  as  anybody — especially 
a  pistol  that  is  unloaded. — .Ytlanta  Constitution. 


"Trouble  at  home?"  iiu|uired  the  sympathetic 
frieiul. 

"Serious."  replied  Mr.  Meekton.  "My  wife 
went  through  my  pockets  last  night." 

"And  you  are  highly  indignant" 

"No.  She  is.  She  didn't  find  a  thing." — Wash- 
ington .Star. 
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TOWN  TALK 


February  12,  1921 


The  r  inancia  1  Outl  OOK 


By  R.  E.  Mulcahy 


Stocks — The  week  just  passed  was  another  in- 
decisive one  in  the  stock  market — with  the  aver- 
age showing  slightly  below  the  previous  week. 

The  Steel  issues  were  under  pressure  at  times, 
and  it  looked  as  if  liquidation  was  going  on  in 
some  of  them.  Tlie  wave  of  price  cutting  in 
Petroleum  products  kept  the  Oil  issues  on  the 
down  grade,  although  selling  w:!S  mostly  by  the 
professional  clement  and  was  for  the  short 
account. 

Railroad  Stocks  showed  very  little  change,  al- 
though they  gave  way  later,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Winslow  Bill  had  been  defeated 
in  tlpe  lower  hous;  of  Congress.  The  measure 
which  was  endeavoring  to  secure,  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  legislation  calling  upon  the 
treasury  to  begin  payments  immediately  upon 
the  government  indebtedness  to  tlu:  Railroads, 
amounting  to  around  $400,000,000. 

The  street  had  allowed  itself  to  become  too 
hopeful  regarding  the  p;!ssage  of  this  necessary 
and  constructive  piece  of  legislative  business. 
This  caused  considerable  liquidation  in  these 
issues  and  will  probably  curtail  any  efforts  on 
the  part  of  pools  to  advance  them  for  the  time 
being  at  least. 

Sentiment  is  universally  bearish  among  the 
professional  element  in  Wall  Street,  and  the 
expression  of  opinion  is  usually  of  a  gloomy 
character — with  new  factors  being  furnished  daily 
to  aid  in  adding  new  recruits  to  the  bear  ranks. 

The  statements  in  regard  to  the  January  rail- 
road earnings  have  been  the  chief  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  past  few  days  and  are  being  used' 
for  pressure  against  these  issues.  However,  as 
most  of  this  selling  has  been  for  the  short  ac- 
count, the  suggestion  is  made  in  some  quarters 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  short  position 
becomes  overcrowded. 

One  factor  that  is  holding  the  market  in  check 
is,  of  course,  the  money  stringency.  At  times, 
money  was  slightly  easier,  but  this  was  quite  as 
much  due  to  the  slackness  of  demand  consequent 
upon  the  inertia  in  the  speculative  market,  as  it 
was  to  increase  in  tiic  supply  of  funds. 

Thf're  is  so  mucli  that  is  bearish  in  the  news 
that  the  action  n{  the  market  in  holding  steady 
is  having  a  good  effect  on  sentiment,  and,  while 
the  public  are  not  in  the  market  speculatively, 
yet  the  professional  bear  has  made  very  little 
headway. 

The  bearish  news  will  run  its  course  soon,  and, 
while  the  market  may  get  some  setback  from 
this  level,  we  believe  slocks  should  be  bought 
on  any  recession  from  present  levels. 

Cotton — The  more  hopeful  sentiment  that  pre- 
vailed last  week  in  the  Cotton  market  gave  way 
to  the  bearish  factors  that  again  made  themselves 
felt  and  resulted  in  a  decline  throughout  the  list 
that  carried  prices  back  to  the  previous  low  point. 

Notwithstanding  favorable  news  from  the  mill 
centers,  .-s  well  ;s  more  hop  fu]  statements  given 
out  by  the  dry  goods  lr.,,1  ■,  the  market  failed 


to  liold,  owing  to  the  bearish  news  from  abroad. 

Traders,  who  have  been  optimistic  of  late,  were 
free  sellers  and  more  so  on  the  announcement 
made  by  several  statisticians  that,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  on  the  present  basis  of  consumption, 
we  would  go  into  the  new  season  with  the  largest 
carry-over  of  Cotton  on  record. 

The  south  were  free  sellers  and  there  was 
some  more  talk  of  financial  troubles  from  Georgia, 
and  it  was  said  several  banks  had'  closed,  owing 
to  the  inability  of  the  farmer  to  reduce  his  loans. 

Spot  Cotton  seemed  to  be  in  more  libera? 
supply  and  prices  showed  a  declining  tendency. 

Trade  is  now  watching  the  acreage  prepara- 
tions carefully,  as  this  is  the  year  when  the 
acreage  will  be  reduced,  if  it  is  ever  to  be. 

Present  prices  for  the  staple  would  not  justify 
the  raising  of  a  crop,  and  if  the  market  should 
continue  around  present  levels  for  the  next 
couple  of  months,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
planters  would  have  to  reduce  on  a  large  scale 
by  force  of  circumstances. 

What  banker  or  factor  would  advance  funds 
to  raise  a  bumper  crop  at  IS  cents — with  the 
present  heavy  surplus  hanging  over  the  market? 
Planters  might  figure  the  potential  demand  from 
Europe  or  might  figure  on  any  number  of  hy- 
poth.etieal  bas;  s,  but  the  heavy  surplus  and  the 
low  price  constitute  concrete  facts  that  must 
be  faced. 

However,  we  fed  that,  on  any  decline  of  con- 
sequence in  the  new  crop  options.  Cotton  should" 
be  bought,  as  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
new  crop  is  harvested  and  it  will  be  subject  to 
the  usual  crop  Killing  complaints,  regardless  o* 
the  amount  of  actual  Cotton  carried  over  from 
the  kist  crop. 


The  dispute  in  the  corner  of  the  Y  hut  had" 
become  acrid  and  when  a  burst  of  more  highly 
explosive  language  than  before  went  up  the  sec- 
retary decided  the  time  had  come  to  stop  it. 

"See  here,  my  man,"  he  said  strolling  over. 
"You'll  never  get  to  heaven  if  you  talk  that  way." 

"I  ain't  going  to  heaven  anyway,"  replied  the 
soldier  with  conviction.  "I'm  going  to  the  other 
place.    I  own  that  joint." 

"You  own  it?    That's  now  way  to  talk." 

"Sure,  I  own  it.  My  captain  gave  it  to  me  this 
morning." — American  Legion  Weekly. 


Widow  (whose  weeds  are  dark  but  not  dense) 
— Isn't  there  something  I  can  put  on  to  keep  the 
mos(|uitocs  from  biting  nie? 

Grouchy  Bachelor — Yep.  Clothes — Chicago 
Tribune. 


"I'm  sorry,  young  man,"  said  the  druggist,  as 
he  eyed  the  small  boy  over  the  counter,  "but  I 
can  only  give  you  half  as  much  castor  oil  for  a 
dime  as  I  used  to." 

The  boy  blithely  handed  him  the  coin.  "I'm 
not  kicking,"  he  remarked.  "The  stuff's  for  me." 
— The  Watchman- E.xaminer  (New  York). 


Cheer  up!  If  the  reformers  use  up  all  the 
"blue"  for  the  "blue"-law  Sunday,  there  won't  be 
any  left  for  blue  Monday. — Columbus  Dispatch. 
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A  Short  Story 

Father:  Mclanic  is  fifteen  years  old.  I  don't 
think  it  is  decent  of  her  to  appear  in  public 
in  such  a  sliort  dress. 

Mother:  Don't  worry,  dear.  She  has  put  on 
one  of  mine  in  her  Inirrj'. — Vienna  Die  Muskete. 


Enforced  Thrift 

Rub — My  new  job  pays  me  lifteen  dollars  a 
week,  and  I'm  saving  it  all. 

Dub — How  on  earth  can  you  do  that? 

Rub — Why,  fifteen  dollars  won't  pay  anything! 
—Life. 


The  traveler  raced  his  fastest  to  th.?  one-horse 
railway  station  and  missed  the  tr;!in  by  the  most 
vexatious  of  narrow  margins. 

"When  is  tlie  next  train  in  that  direction?"  he 
asked,  pointing  to  the  receding  cars. 

"Tomorrow,"  answered  the  station  agent. 

"At  what  time?" 

"Jest  one  minute  sooner  than  rigl'.t  now  " — 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my  acting?"  asked 
an  amateur  player  of  a  truthful  but  diplomatic 
member  of  the  audience. 

"I  can  say  this,"  replied  the  spectator  frankly, 
"I  have  a  friend  who  I  am  confident  would  have 
given  $500  to  have  heard  you." 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  the  embryo  Booth,  highly 
pleased. 

"Well,  you  wouldn't  knov^f  him.  But  he's  deaf 
as  a  post." — American  Legion  Weekly. 


"More  discussion  aliout  free  seeds  from  Con- 
gress. Do  you  think  farmers  really  care  for  the 
free  seeds? 

"I  dunno.  Most  of  'em  would  ratlier  have 
automobile  parts." — Life. 


The  origin  of  the  bagpipe  was  being  discussed, 
the  representatives  of  different  nations  eagerly 
disclaiming  responsibility  fur  tlic  atrocity. 
Finally  an  Irishman  said:  "Well.  I'll  tell  you  the 
truth  abotu  it.  The  Irish  invented  it  and  sold 
it  to  the  Scotch  as  a  joke;  and  the  Scotch  ain't 
seen  the  joke  yet!" — The  Watchman-Examiner 
(New  York). 


"No,  sir,"  cried  the  irate  parent,  "my  daughter 
can  never  be  yours." 

"I  don't  want  her  to  be  my  daughter,"  inter- 
rupted the  young  man,  "I  want  her  to  be  my 
wife." — Edinburgh  Scotsman. 


"Yes,  mum,"  sniveled  the  Pandhandlcr,  "there 
was  a  time  when  I  rode  in  my  own  carriage." 

"My,  what  a  come  down!"  sympathized  the 
kind-hearted  w-oman.  "And  how  long  has  it  been 
since  you  rode  in  your  own  carriage." 

"Just  forty-five  years,  mum,"  replied  the  Pan- 
handler, as  he  pocketed  the  proffered  dime.  "I 
was  a  baby  then." — The  Catholic  News. 


Wiiile  in  tlie  army  I  was  ;iccompanied  by  a 
sergeant  that,  to  hear  liim  talk,  was  one  of  the 
brainiest  men  Uncle  Sam  had  hired.  On  pass- 
ing one  Sunday,  a  young  woman  we  met  on  the 
street  asked  us  if  we  cared  to  go  to  her  house 
and  liave  a  cup  of  coflfee.  On  arriving  we  were 
introduced  to  her  motiier,  who  made  excuses  in 
I  t  yard  to  her  appearance. 

She  remarked:  "I'll  go  ami   iiut  on   the  per- 

ilator." 

Vhc  sergeant  s;ud:  "Oil,  you  look  :dl  ri.ulit  tiie 
ly  you  arc." — T.  ]■.  in  the  Cliicago  Tribune. 


VVifey — Marriage  soon  ceases  to  be  a  matter 
of  billing  and  cooing. 

Hubby — Oh,  the  billing  part  sticl-is  all  right  — 
The  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


Not  a  Family  Man  'i 

"Gimme  a  couple  o'  tickets  fcr  tlic  show,"  said 
a  countryman  at  the  box  office. 

"Yes,  sir;  for  the  family  circle?" 

"Sh!"  warned  tlie  countryman,  and  then  he 
w hispcred : 

"No,  not  fer  tile  family  circle.  You  see  I've 
only  been  married  'bout  two  hours,  mister.  Jest 
put  us  in  'mong  the  young  folks." 


"Perhaps  the  penalty  for  bootlegging  is  not 
severe  enough." 

"It  isn't,"  replied  Uncle  Bill  Bottlelop.  "A 
liootlcgger  ought  to  be  made  to  drink  his  own 
liekcr." — Washington  Star. 


Big  Man  in  Audience  (turning  round) — Can't 
you  see  anything? 

Little  Man  {pathetically) — Can't  see  a  streak 
of  the  stage. 

Big  Man  (sarcastically)— Why,  then,  I'll  tell 
you  what  to  do.  You  keep  your  eyes  on  me  and 
laugli  when  I  do. —  Pearson's  Weekly  (London). 

.\  stout  woman  always  took  two  tlieater  seats 
fni  herself  so  as  to  be  more  comfortable.  On 
one  occasion  the  attendant  s;iid:  "Excuse  me, 
madam,  but  who  is  going  to  use  your  second 
ticket?" 

"1  am  going  to  occupy  I)otli  seats."  replied  the 
woman. 

"Just  as  you  like,  madam,  only  they  happen  to 
I)e  on  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle." — Tile  Argonaut 
(San  Francisco). 


Teacher — Thomas,  will  you  tell  me  what  a  con- 
junction is,  and  compose  a  sentence  containing 
one  ? 

Thomas  (after  reflection) — A  conjunction  is  a 
word  connecting  anything,  such  as  'The  horse  is 
hitched  to  the  fence  by  his  halter.'  'Halter'  is  a 
conjunction,  because  it  connects  the  horse  and 
the  fence. — Harper's  Bazar. 


Near  Pawhuska,  Oklahoma,  is  an  Indian  who 
had  gone  into  the  real  estate  business  and  ac- 
cumulated several  houses.  Recently  he  began  re- 
ceiving complaints  that  a  tenant  was  stealing 
chickens  from  neighbors'  hen  roots. 

Then  the  lease  expired  and  the  tenant  made 
application  for  renewal.  All  he  got  was  the 
laconic  note: 

"No!  White  man  too  much  dam  coyote." — 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


In  the  old  days  of  the  draft — stories  are  pop- 
ping up  about  them  even  at  this  time — an  exam- 
iner was  putting  Sambo  through  the  usual  course 
of  questions. 

"Any  previous  inilitary  experience?"  he  asked. 

"Lord,  yes,  boss,"  replied  Sambo.  "Ise  an  old- 
timer.  Ise  been  shot  at  three  times  bcfo'  they 
ever  was  a  war." — American  Legion  Weekly. 


There  are  still  conflicting  reports  as  to  tlie 
scene  of  the  Carpentier-Dempsey  fight.  It  is 
now  suggested  that  the  match  should  be  settled 
by  cable,  each  champion  remaining  in  his  native 
city  and  telegraphing  his  punches. — The  Passing 
Show  (London). 


A  captain  in  the  merciiant  marine  who  received 
much  commendation  for  his  wonderful  courage 
and  endurance  during  the  war  was  asked  to  ad- 
dress a  meeting  in  the  west.  Ex-President  Taft 
si)oke  first  and  at  considerable  length,  and  wlien 
he  had  finished  the  audience  rose,  almost  to  a 
man,  to  leave  the  building.  Tlic  chairman  sprang 
to  iiis  fCet,  rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  platform, 
and  called  excitedly:  "Come  back  and  take  youi 
seats.    Come  back,  every  one  of  you!    This  man 


went  through  hell  for  us  during  the  war,  and 
it  is  up  to  us  now  to  do  tlie  same  for  him." — 
Christian  Register. 


(Situation:  Burglar  caught  red-lianded,  ar- 
raigned in  court) — Woman — "The  sorce  o'  the 
feller!  'E  pretended  to  be  my  'ushand  anil  called 
out,  "It's  all  right,  darliii' — it's  only  me."  It  was 
the  word  "darlin'  "  wot  give  'im  away. —  Punch 
( London ) . 


"Altliougli  I  was  late,"  said  the  new  boarder, 
"1  found  the  landlady  had  saxed  for  me  the 
tenderest  part  of  the  chicken." 

"What  was  that?"  said  the  old  boarder,  jeal- 
ously. 

"Some  of  the  gra^'y." — Pearson's  Weekly. 


Professor  in  agronomy  to  Phil  Weinburg — 
Name  three  articles  containing  starch. 

Two   cufifs    and     a     collar.  The  Lombard 

Review. 


Professor — Now  I  put  tlie  number  seven  on  the 
board.  What  number  inmiediately  comes  into 
your  mind? 

Class  (in  unison)  —  Eleven! — Burr. 


Father — Helen,  isn't  it  about  time  you  were 
entertaining  the  prospect  of  matrimony? 

Daughter — Not  quite,  pa.  He  doesn't  call  until 
8  o'clock.— The  Arklight. 


NOTICE   TO  STOCKHOLDERS 

Notice  of  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  RUCKER- 
FULLER  DESK  COMPANY,  a  corporation,  to  consider 
a  proposition  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  said  cor- 
poration. 

NOTICE  I.S  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Rucker- Fuller 
Desk  Company,  a  corporation,  unanimously  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  said  Board,  duly  and  regularly  called  and  held 
at  the  office  and  principal  place  of  business  of  the  said 
corporation  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  California,  on  the  22nd  day  of  December,  1920,  a  special 
ineeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation,  Rucker- 
Full'.r  Desk  Company,  is  hereby  called  and  will  tie  held 
at  the  office  and  principal  place  of  business  of  said  cor- 
poration, to-wit :  677  Mission  street,  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  the  same  being  the 
principal  place  of  business  of  said  corporation  and  the 
place  and  building  where  the  Board  of  Directors  usually 
meets,  on  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  March,  1921,  at  the 
hour  of  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  of  said  day,  for  the  purpose  and 
object  of  considering  and  acting  upon  a  proposition  to 
increase  the  capital  stock  of  this  corporation,  Ruckcr- 
Fuller  Desk  Company,  from  $100,000.00  divided  into  10,000 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $10.00  each,  to  $300,000.00 
divided  into  30,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $10.00  each. 

Dated  this  22nd  day  of  Deceinbcr,  A.  D.  1920. 

A.  L.  GREENE, 
Secretary  Rucker-Fullcr  Desk  Company, 

a  corporation. 
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Rich  or  Foor  Men  in  Cabinet 

Mr.  Mellon  of  Pittsburg  is  rumored  to  bt 
a  semi-billionaire.  Perhaps  he  is  a  few 
million  dollars  short  of  that  amount.  We 
assume,  though,  that  he  is  pow'ful  rich.  He 
has  all  kinds  of  money.  Some  people  think 
that  he  has  all  kinds  of  nerve  to  take  a 
cabinet  position,  when  there  are  many 
poorer  men  who  would  be  willing  to  accept 
responsibilities  as  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
The  prejudice  against  a  rich  man  in  public 
office  is  not  hard  to  analye.  In  the  first 
place,  he  may  have  used  his  wealth  to  buy 
the  place;  secondly,  he  may  regard  the  ofhce 
as  another  means  of  adding  to  his  millions. 
The  idea  is  that  a  rich  man  thinks  of  noth- 
ing but  money.  This  is  erroneous,  if  by 
money  we  mean  money-making  only.  The 
wealthiest  men  in  this  country  have  been 
foremost  in  giving  away  their  wealth.  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  even  at  the  present  day,  may 
not  be  above  turning  an  honest  penny  or 
saving  it  for  a  rainy  day.  But  with  the 
other  hand  he  might  be  giving  away  a  few 
millions.  Carnegie  had  the  same  trait. 
Neither  of  these  men  would  have  been  half 
bad  in  public  office,  and  surely  both  would 
have  been  proud  of  the  duty ;  yet  neither 
had  the  courage  to  propose  himself  for  office, 
nor  would  any  political  boss  have  dared  to 
offer  him.  As  a  rule,  rich  men  have  been 
comparatively  free  from  graft  scandals  in 
office.  Exception  might  be  made  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  when  the  members 
were  chosen  by  state  legislatures,  and  the 
Senate  was  called  a  Rich  Man's  Club.  How- 
ever, as  governors  and  esjjecially  as  mayors, 
which  latter  honor  has  more  than  others 
been  open  to  men  of  wealth,  they  have  done 
exceptionally  well,  have  been  tolerably  free 
from  charges  of  graft,  have  donated  large 
sums  to  public  enterprises,  and  in  the  main 
devoted  them.selves  punctiliously  to  their 
duties.  At  least,  on  their  records,  they  have 
not  fallen  below  the  standard  of  office 
holders  with  less  personal  fortune.  Perhaps 
another  objection  to  the  millionaire  is  the 
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vague  one  that  he  is  not  a  man  of  the  people. 
The  first  misgiving  that  a  wealthy  man 
would  have  on  assuming  his  duties  is  that 
he  might  be  distrusted  in  that  regard,  and 
usually  he  goes  far  in  the  other  direction. 
As  an  example,  we  may  take  our  own  mayor. 
He  takes  the  keenest  delight  in  the  social 
and  celebrational  side  of  his  office,  and  no 
doubt  has  made  less  money  as  Mr.  Mayor 
than  he  would  have  made  as  plain  Mr.  James 
Rolph.  We  know  little  of  Andrew  Mellon ; 
yet  surmise  that  he  will  open  his  portfolio 
with  the  same  apprehension  that  the  eyes 
of  the  country  are  on  him,  scrutinizing  him 
for  relation  between  his  deeds  and  his  dol- 
lars. He  and  Henry  Ford  are  said  to  be 
closest  to  Rockefeller  in  the  financial  race. 
As  a  celebrity  of  the  day,  Mellon  is  not 
the  equal  of  either.  As  the  richest  secretary 
of  the  treasury  that  ever  was,  he  is  des- 
tined to  be  a  well  known  man.  He  must 
know  a  lot  about  money ;  and  we  will  all 
be  interested  to  see  how  he  handles  it  for 
the  United  States. 

★      *  ♦ 
Is  Democracy  a  Failure? 

It  is  almost  here.say  to  hint  that  democ- 
racy has  any  fundamental  defect.  And  yet 
we  sometimes  ask,  Is  marriage  a  failure? 
Marriages  are  said  to  be  made  in  heaven. 
Democracy,  too,  perhaps;  especially  on  the 
theory  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  God ;  and  on  tiie  grand  principles 
of  human  necessity  ,we  have  no  rea.son  to 
think  otherwise.  A  vote  on  the  protective 
tariff,  however,  might  have  no  evidence  of 
divinity.  If  there  be  weak  points  in  a  re- 
publican form  of  statehood,,  it  is  matters 
of  mere  detail,  on  which  subject  all  that 
is  human  is  liable  to  error.  The  question 
aro.se  in  the  editorial  mind  upon  news  that 
Harding  may  appoint  Charles  G.  Dawes  to 
reorganize  the  federal  departments  at  Wash- 
ington and  put  them  on  a  business  basis. 
Dawes  is  a  Chicago  banker;  was  supply 
chief  with  General  Pershing  in  France,  and, 
the  other  week,  achieved  fame  with  his 
"hells"  and  "damns"  before  the  congres- 
sional investigational  committee.  Why 
should  one  man  be  able  to  do  that  at  which 
tliousands  have  failed  or  are  failing?  Men 
elected  by  the  people  are  supposed  to  keep 
their  subordinates  w'orking  on  a  business 
basis.  The  president,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  appoints  his  cabinet, 
and  these  in  turn  appoint  the  department 
heads,  the  system  of  employment  down  to 
tlic  numerous  clerks  being  such  as  is  in 
constant  supervision  of  the  senators,  now 
elected  by  the  people,  and  many  committees 
of  congressmen  in  the  lower  House.  The 
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multitude  of  affairs  transacted  by  Congress 
makes  the  federal  department  practically^ 
under  Congressional  control,  and  no  one  in 
the  political  world  is  more  outspoken  than 
a  congressman  with  a  grievance.  So,  on  the  , 
theory  that  our  government  is  a  republic, 
we  must  regard  the' federal  system  at  Wash- 
ington as  an  example  of  popular  administra- 
tion. How  is  it  then,  that  the  federal  de- 
partments have  fallen  so  short  of  ideal  busi- 
ness methods  that  one  man  (an  appointee 
and  not  elected  by  the  people)  should  be 
called  in  to  correct  certain  abuses?  Evi- 
dently the  departments  are  not  businesslike 
and  efficient,  if  they  require  the  services  of 
an  expert  to  set  them  right.  It  must  be 
said  that  when  Washington  fails,  the  peo- 
ple fail.  Of  course,  no  officialdom  was 
ever  perfect  anywhere.  The  higher  branches 
are  filled  with  traditions,  courtesies,  routine 
and  a  slow,  dignified  procedure  that  usually 
goes  by  the  term  of  red  tape.  Quite  under- 
standably, in  the  course  of  years,  this  red 
tape  becomes  tangled  and  inexplicable,  so 
that  a  business  man  like  Dawes  is  invited, 
as  another  Alexander,  to  cut  the  govern- 
mental knot.  If  he  succeed,  he  might  well 
receive  the  title  of  Dawes  the  Great.  It 
would  seem,  though,  that  the  same  effect 
could  be  achieved  by  the  presidential  mes- 
sage to  the  various  departments,  "Reor- 
ganize yourselves  and  be  more  businesslike 
in  your  methods."  Instead  of  such  mes- 
sage, we  have  the  likelihood  of  a  Chicago 
banker  being  summoned  to  perform  the 
whole  task  for  the  most  of  the  departments. 
This  is  not  democracy.  After  years  of  pop-  j 
ular  elections,  and  the  conduct  of  federal  I 
offices  to  the  best  of  democratic  ability,  so 
to  speak,  the  job  of  reconstruction  is  finally  \ 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  single  appointee.  | 
He  may  be  the  right  man  for  the  job. 
Still,  we  always  thought  that  the  right  men 
had  been  elected  and  appointed  long  ago. 

*     ♦  * 
The  Fresident's  Income  Tax 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  deplorable 
that  the  president  of  the  United  States  must 
pay  an  income  tax  of  $18,000  a  year.  On 
second  consideration,  we  take  it  that,  being 
a  part  of  the  government  which  put  the 
tax  on  the  people,  he  should  be  made  to  feel 
like  one  of  us.  And  then,  viewing  the  ques- 
tion for  the  third  time,  we  remember  that 
he  spends  all  of  his  salary  in  entertainment, 
representing  us  and  our  citizenship  at  the 
social  functions  of  Washington,  and  there- 
fore the  House  bill  to  exempt  him  has  our  / 
sanction.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  on  \ 
both  sides  of  the  problem,  and  wc  can  stiidv 
it  for  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  time,  ai'o 
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so  on  ad  infinitum,  until  the  decision  might 
as  well  be  reached  by  plucking  the  petals 
from  a  marguerite — he  pays  it ;  he  pays  it 
not.  Few  of  the  presidents  saved  anything 
at  $50,000  a  year;  and  most  of  them  left  the 
White  House  with  less  than  they  entered. 
The  raise  of  $25,000  was  considered  neces- 
sary in  order  to  keep  conspicuous  econoir;y 
out  of  the  dining  room  in  the  presence  of 
company.  But  with  $18,000  off  that,  there 
is  only  $7000  left  of  the  increase.  And  that 
does  not  look  like  treating  the  president 
right.  The  general  assumption  is  that  a 
man  is  so  glad  to  dwell  in  the  White  House 
for  four  years  that  he  does  not  mind  the 
democracy  of  the  cuisine.  And  yet,  we  our- 
selves should  not  make  the  ambassadors 
think  that  we  are  too  democratic  in  the 
household  allowance  of  the  chief  executive. 
In  the  early  days  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
there  was  a  mint  jelup  bed  at  the  White 
House.  This  with  other  southern  melodies 
in  the  beverage  department  must  have  cost 
the  president  a  tidy  bit.  If  memory  serves, 
the  mint  jelup  bed  was  turned  into  a  sheep- 
fold  at  the  time  of  the  war.  At  any  rate, 
Harding  will  find  no  use  for  such  a  green, 
unless  to  pour  over  the  spring  lamb.  This 
is  not  to  insinuate  that  the  downfall  from 
mint  jelup  to  mint  sauce  is  a  matter  of 
$18,000  to  the  president  budget;  nor  can  one 
foretell  what  expensive  tastes  a  man  will 
have  at  Washington.  D.  C.  It  is  usually 
said  that  the  Republicans  spend  more  than 
the  Democrats,  on  the  table.  Besides  that, 
the  Washington  social  season  is  becoming 
costlier  every  year,  both  on  the  political 
side  and  on  that  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  society ;  two  conditions  which  are  more 
nearly  merged  at  Washington  than  in  any 
other  city  of  the  country.  Harding  has 
committed  his  political  career  to  one  of 
economy;  yet  we  should  not  like  to  see  it 
practiced  in  his  household.  So,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  let  the  bill  of  exemjition  pass. 

*     *  * 

The  Gracco-Turkish  War 

Judging  from  the  street  crowds  of  San 
Francisco,  the  Pacific  slope  has  not  been 
startled  by  the  conflict  between  Greek  and 
Turkish  troops.  Perhaps  we  have  an  intui- 
tion that  there  is  always  more  or  less  fight- 
ing in  southeastern  Europe.  When  we  hear 
»!  nothing  about  it,  we  feel  that  the  press  cor- 
1  respondent  did  not  consider  the  combat 
important  enough  for  the  wires.  Since  the 
war,  though,  it  must  have  been  observed 
j  that  the  Greeks  have  more  meaning  and 
determination  behind  their  efforts  than  is 
usual  near  the  Balkans.  Greece  is  becoming 
more  important  year  by  year;  one  might 
almost  say  month  by  month.  The  Balkan 
I  states  work  themselves  into  intrigues,  yvars, 
victories,  defeats,  in  and  out  of  new  and  old 
racial  hatreds,  and  seldom  appear  any  the 
better  off.  P>ut  in  Athens  there  is  an  un- 
swerving policy  that  rcmainds  on  of  Lon 
don.   And  if  this  policy  prove  to  be  carried 


ahead  by  an  unwavering  army,  European 
diplomacy  will  soon  have  another  potent 
factor,  for  the  Athenians  have  always  been 
as  great  in  debate  as  in  ambition.  The 
first  dispatches  quite  nonchalantly  declared 
that  Britain  is  behind  the  Greecian  efforts 
to  cut  through  the  Bagdad  railroad,  while 
the  French  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
military  equipment  which  is  being  used  by 
the  Turks.  The  intimation  is  that  the  situa- 
tion is  intentional,  and  that  British  and 
French  interests  are  facing  each  other  on 
the  firing  line.  We  do  not  believe  that 
France  would — especially  at  this  period — 
assist  the  Ottoman  empire  (if  it  still  be  an 
empire)  against  the  Greek  nation.  Never- 
theless, there  has  long  been  a  sentiment  in 
Europe  that  when  Britain  favors  any  plan 
of  action,  it  is  a  wise  statesman  who  will 
take  the  other  standpoint,  on  general  prin- 
ciples. Of  course,  there  is  no  subterfuge 
about  British  plans  for  Bagdad,  with  Persia 
on  the  east.  Lloyd  George  is  pursuing  the 
same  policy  to  which  he  held  during  the 
war,  while  the  Turks  are  hanging  on  to 
hopes  that  they  entertained  in  larger  pros- 
pect five  years  ago.  The  battling  takes 
place  on  the  centennary  of  Greece's  inde- 
pendence, the  final  battle  of  which,  however, 
did  not  occur  until  1828,  when  the  Egyptian 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Russia,  which  three  countries  declared 
themselves  a  protectorate  over  the  new 
kingdom.  This  line-up  of  nations  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  recent  war.  Greece  and  Turkey 
went  to  war  again  in  1897.  A  year  later, 
the  powers  compelled  Turkey  to  withdraw 
from  Crete,  which  was  ceded  to  the  rival 
country.  In  the  first  Balkan  war,  1912,  Tur- 
key stood  alone;  in  the  second,  1913,  she 
was  joined  by  Bulbaria  and  Roumania, 
against  Servia,  Greece  and  Montenegro.  So 
the  entente  down  there  is  hardly  open  to 
prediction,  except  that  Greece  is  evidently 
the  one  nation  that,  for  serious  purpose,  ha^ 
the  backing  of  the  powers. 

*     ★  * 

A  Little  Talk  On  Disarmament 

The  greatness  of  nations  has  always  de- 
pended on  their  ability  to  fight.  A  great 
fighter  would  naturally  choose  his  own 
weapons,  and  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 
There  is  precedent  for  this  in  war,  in  which 
all  things  are  fair ;  and  even  in  love ;  and  all 
nations  are  supposed  to  love  one  another 
just  now.  If  they  don't,  it's  their  own  fault. 
In  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  (poetry,  yet  just  as 
good  as  history)  we  read  "111  fared  it  then 
with  Roderick  Dhu,  that  on  the  field  his 
targe  he  trew."  The  gallant  clansman  in- 
tended to  equalize  the  combat  between  him- 
self and  his  opponent.  This  gallantry  was 
his  undoing,  "For,  trained  abroad  his  arms 
to  wield,  Fitzjames'  blade  was  sword  and 
shield."  There  is  another  famous  anecdote: 
that  of  the  Roman  duellist  wdio  stepped  to 
the  affair  with    two    swords,  and  was  re- 


cpiested  to  lay  aside  his  short  arm,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  ethics,  his  antagonist  wielding  only 
the  one  sword.    "We  came  to  fight,  not  to' 
talk  ethics."  said  the  first  one.    Of  course, 
if  we   were    sure    that    putting  aside  our 
weapons  would  be  simultaneously  dismiss- 
ing warfare,  we  should  do  so  with  alacrity. 
But  it  has  never  been  proven  that  poorly 
c(iuip])e(l  navies    guarantee    ])eace,  except 
from  those  nations  that  are  still  more  poorly 
possessed.    Since    the  L^nited  States  may 
now  be  regarded    as    the    foremost  naval 
power,  equalization  should  hardly  appeal 
to  us.    It  might  appeal  to — well,  there  are 
four  sides  to  every  question,  because  each 
party  has  an  inside  and  an  outside.  Europe 
hasn't  the  money  just  now  to  engage  in  a 
naval  race  with  the  United  States ;  and  yet 
Europe's  quandary  may  not  be  the  lack  of 
ready  money.    Rather,  may  exist  the  notion 
tiiat  the  money  can  be  spared,  if  necessary, 
but  should  not  be  wasted.    Frequently  we 
hear  the  statement    that    the   day  of  the 
battleship  has  passed.    The  glorification  of 
modern  mechanism  foams  through  the  high 
seas  with  a    gloomy    foreboding.    In  the 
event  of  war,  it  may  be  attacked  from  above 
and  below.   A  round  of  ammunition,  costing 
a  few  thousand  dollars,  may  send  the  big 
battler  down,  down  to  the  queer  fish  of  the 
unknown  deep.   And  only  a  few  years  after 
the   superb    thing   was    termed  a  "dread- 
naught."    Of  a  battleship  it  may  be  said, 
as  of  an  automobile,  that  the  initial  cost 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  important  as 
the  upkeep.     The  training  of  oflRcers  and 
men,  and  their  pay,  the  fueling  and  the  am- 
munition, are   more    than    the    richest  of 
countries  would  care  to  expend,  if  a  few 
well-directed  shots  from  the  clouds  or  be- 
law  the  waves,  would  blast  the  big  one  to 
helplessness.    The  bomb  and  the  torpedo 
are  notoriously  on  the  line  of  improvement. 
Their  high  mark  of  efficiency  has  not  yet 
been  reached,  while  the  armored  ship  can 
do  no  more  than  keep  up  appearances  and 
await  developments  of  its  unseen  enemies. 
Should  a  war  break  out  (and  we  are  told 
that  it  can  come  overnight)  disarmament 
may  occur  on  the  billow,  bomb  and  torpedo 
doing  the  work.    This  is  an  unsympathetic 
view ;  yet  naval  officers,  trained  from  youth 
to  love  their  ships  and  their  science,  have 
declared  it  a  possibility.   To  our  knowledge, 
no  high  authority  has  stated  just  how  far 
disarmament  should  go.    It  is  nonsense  to 
say  that  destruction  of  arms  will  prevent 
wars;  for  if  men  wish  to  fight,  they  will 
fight  with  sticks  and  stones.    Still,  if  there 
be  possible  such  a  condition  as  total  dis- 
armament, in  the  interests    of    saving  life 
against  modern  slaughterous  weapons,  then 
every  humane  person  should  be  in  favor  of 
it.    The  history  of  battle,  though,  from  an- 
cient times  to  the  present,  demonstrates  that 
the  number  of  slain  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  armies  and  not  the  weapons  they  carry. 
So,  after  all,  disarmament  means  little  or 
no  more  than  financial  economy. 
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Congressional  Tribute  to  President  Wilson 


On  January  27th,  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, Congressman  Vcnable  of  Missouri  spoke 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  eulogizing  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  The  House  listened  with  rapt  at- 
tention and  frequently  applauded  the  sentiments 
expressed.  Here  follow  excerpts  from  the  speech 
which  was  delivered  with  eloquent  sincerity: 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  4th  of  March  next  I 
retire  from  public  service. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  enter  this  House  prior 
to  our  entry  into  the  World  War,  and  for  five 
years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  during 
a  period,  rcvohitionary  in  character,  not  only  in 
our  own  country  but  also  in  the  entire  world. 

It  happened  that  my  first  speech  here  was  in 
advocacy  of  adequate  preparedness  for  the  war 
that  seemed  to  me  to  be  impending  in  all  possi- 
bility. I  should  like  my  last  to  be  a  tribute, 
feeble  though  it  be,  to  an  apostle  of  peace. 

The  administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
his  party  is  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close.  The  per- 
sonality of  the  man  is  so  closely  interwoven  in 
the  warp  and  woof  of  its  accomplishments  that 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  them,  as  much  as 
to  separate  the  administration  of  Lincoln  from 
Lincoln  himself. 

He  has  been  praised,  blamed,  abused,  extolled, 
criticized.  In  short,  he  has  suffered  the  fate  of 
almost  all  men  called  upon  to  lead  in  time  of  a 
national  crisis.  It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  such 
should  be  the  case,  but  he  who  strives  for  great 
objectives  must  needs  conflict  with  some  whose 
plans  are  dififerent,  or  who  arc  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  a  private  advantage  for  the  public  good 
and  are  without  the  vision  to  sec  the  need  or 
the  requisite  patriotism  to  bear  it  patiently. 

This  he  must  bear.  History  will  write  her 
judgment  and  time  will  render  her  verdict.  When 
men  are  far  enough  removed  to  gain  a  proper 
perspective,  to  see  his  work  in  its  true  propor- 
tions, impartial  history  will  do  him  justice. 

I  remember  how  these  halls  have  resounded 
with  his  praise,  how  men  have  rejoiced  to  call 
him  leader,  and  men  of  both  parties  have  asked 
to  be  returned  to  the  Congress  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  upholding  his  hands  in  the  work 
■  he  was  trying  to  do.  I  remember  also,  at  a 
later  day,  the  attacks  upon  his  motives,  his  pur- 
pose, his  wisdom.  How  the  natural  reaction  from 
a  prolonged  period  of  stress  and  the  discontent 
with  the  hardships  incident  to  an  expensive  vvar 
were  turned  into  well-nigh  personal  attacks  upon 
him,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when,  shattered  in 
health  in  the  service  of  the  country,  one  would 
expect  from  everyone  a  touch  of  human  sympathy. 

Though  unfitted  for  the  task,  I  am  not  content 
that  this  Congress  should  close  without  a  tribute 
being  paid,  though  a  feeble  one,  to  the  services 
of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  think  of  creation 
without  a  Creator,  and  when  I  think  of  the 
matchless  ordor  of  the  universe,  seeing  how  the 
forces  of  nature  with  noiseless  might  work  her 
miracles  and  watch  the  twinkling  stars,  each  a 
mighty  sun,  around  which  wheel  in  marshaled 
order  an  attendant  train  of  worlds,  I  must  needs 
believe  that  the  Mind  which  first  conceived  and 
then  produced  them  must  needs  be  a  mind  of 
order.  I  can  not  conceive  a  mind  of  order  with- 
out a  mind  of  pain.  Surely  the  God  who  made 
the  stars  did  not  toss  them  from  His  hand  in 
idle  play!  He  did  not  create  the  world  and  man 
and  then  forget  them.  Surely  there  is  a  Divme 
plan  in  history! 

The  God  of  history  has  written  a  page  in  the 
drama  of  the  race.  We  read  but  can  not  fully 
comprehend.  In  the  years  to  come,  with  other 
pages  added,  men  will  read  and  perceive  how 


this  bloody  and  war-torn  time  fitted  into  the  even 
then  incomplete  whole;  how  these  tragic  happen- 
ings were  the  causes  from  which  flowed  gigantic 
effects.  Yes,  even  from  its  follies  of  death  and 
slaughter  and  appeals  to  force,  draw  lessons  for 
the  guidance  of  men. 

Wilson  is  placed  in  the  great  mosaic  Does  he 
contribute  to  or  mar  the  pattern?  1  know  of 
no  test  other  than  to  measure  his  work  by  the 
spirit  of  those  ethical  standards  that  men  believe 
have  their  origin  in  the  breast  of  Diety  himself. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  has  there  been  in  the  history 
of  government  a  leader  who  so  emphasized  the 
importance  of  solving  governmental  problems, 
domestic  or  foreign,  by  the  standard  of  ethical 
soundness.  No  man  so  manifested  a  fundamental 
belief  that  a  question  must  be  solved  according 
to  sound  ethical  principles  in  order  to  have  set- 
tlement at  all.  He  who  heard,  or  now  reads,  his 
messages  and  addresses  must  be  conscious  of  the 
inevitable  ethical  appeal.    .    .  . 

In  his  address  to  the  Confederate  veterans  in 
their  reunion  in  Washington  on  June  5,  1917, 
he  said: 

Many  men,  I  know,  particularly  of  your  own 
generation,  have  wondered  at  some  of  the  deal- 
ings of  Providence,  but  the  wise  heart  never 
questions  the  dealings  of  Providence,  because  the 
great,  long  plan,  as  it  unfolds,  has  a  majesty 
about  it  and  a  definitcness  of  purpose,  as  elevation 
of  ideal,  which  are  incapable  of  conceiving  as 
we  tried  to  work  things  out  with  our  own  short 
sight  and  weak  strength.  And  now  we  see  our- 
selves part  of  a  Nation  united,  powerful,  great 
in  spirit  and  in  purpose;  we  know  the  great  ends 
that  God,  in  His  mysterious  providence,  wrought 
through  our  instrumentality,  because  at  the  heart 
of  the  men  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  there 
was  the  same  love  of  self-government  and  of 
liberty,  and  now  we  are  to  be  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  God  to  see  that  liberty  is  made 
secure  for  mankind.    .    .  . 

At  a  citizenship  convention  in  Washington  on 
July  13,  1916,  he  said: 

When  you  ask  a  man  to  be  loyal  to  a  govern- 
ment, if  he  comes  from  some  foreign  countries, 
his  idea  is  that  he  is  expected  to  be  loyal  to  a 
certain  set  of  persons  like  a  ruler  or  a  body  set 
in  authority  over  him,  but  that  is  not  the  Ameri- 
can idea.  Our  idea  is  that  he  is  to  be  loyal 
to  certain  objects  in  life,  and  that  the  only  reason 
he  has  a  president  and  a  Congress,  and  a  gov- 
ernor, and  a  state  legislature,  and  courts  is  that 
the  community  shall  have  instrumentalities  by 
which  to  promote  those  objects. 

With  his  conception  of  the  spirit  of  democracy 
it  was  not  enough  that  government  should  be  of 
the  people.  It  must  also  be  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people;  its  object  always  the  betterment  of 
the  lives  of  individuals.  Wilson,  therefore,  sought 
to  be  the  interpreter  of  national  will.  He  wanted' 
to  know  what  people  were  wanting.  As  Presi- 
dent, he  conceived  himself,  by  virtue  of  his  con- 
stitutional duty,  to  recommend  to  the  Congress, 
the  appointed  agent,  to  express  in  concrete  pro- 
posals the  desire  of  the  individuals  who  make 
up  the  nation,  and  not  simply  the  personal  recom- 
mendations of  himself  as  a  trustee  for  their  wel- 
fare. The  people  were  to  be  a  constant  govern- 
ing force,  he  a  constant  interpreter  of  their  will 
as  it  formed  from  time  to  time,  even  though 
under  our  constitutional  form  his  executive  pow- 
ers were  conferred  for  a  stated  time  and  could 
not  be  withdrawn  at  will  by  the  people  from 
whom  he  received  his  commission. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  the  current,  hasty  formed 
opinion  of  the  moment,  but  what  he  deemed  to 
be  the  settled,  well  formed,  intelligent  will  of 
the  nation. 

Thinking  of  government  in  terms  of  men,  de- 


siring the  progress  and  happiness  of  individuals 
and  not  the  glory  of  organization  or  government, 
he  said  that  he  had  a  passion  for  freedom. 

Viewing  problems  of  government  from  the 
viewpoint  of  ethics,  which  is  as  broad  as  man- 
kind, he  could  not  conceive  of  a  national  destiny 
for  America  other  than  that  of  bringing  the  bless- 
ings of  happiness  and  liberty  and  righteousness 
to  peoples  of  other  lands  in  all  legitimate  ways. 
America  was  to  be  the  exemplar  in  government 
of  the  promotion  of  happiness,  liberty  and  human 
rights  to  all  the  world.    .    .  . 

The  logic  of  the  philosophy  of  Germany  was 
the  subjugation  of  the  world;  it  was  a  standing 
threat  against  all  free  peoples  and  hampered  all 
such  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  from  fear  of 
attack  and  relaxation  from  military  systems  es- 
sential to  defense,  so  essential  to  the  full  and 
free  enjoyment  of  democratic  government. 

To  Mr.  Wilson  more  than  any  other  man  is 
due  the  credit  of  directing  attention  to  the  pri- 
mary meaning  of  the  struggle,  of  lifting  it  out 
of  the  ruck  of  pride  and  pelf  and  giving  to  the 
war  the  character  of  a  crusade  to  rescue  the  Holy 
Grail  of  the  right  of  men,  freed  from  the  menace 
of  attack,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  democratic 
development.  So  we  fought  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  and  the  freedom  of  mankind. 
His  pen  preached  the  sermons  of  freedom  and 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  government  worship  of  the  Central  Em- 
pires— not  only  to  our  own  people  and  those 
of  our  allies  but  also  to  the  individual  German 
citizen  himself.    His  pen  was  mighty. 

No  man  can  estimate  the  effect  his  words  had 
toward  making  the  German  citizen  question  the 
wisdom  of  his  rulers,  contributing  toward  that 
tinal  withdrawal  of  support  and  loss  of  morale, 
or  rather  gain  or  morals,  while  resulted  in  the 
collapse  of  the  German  war  machine  through 
the  withdrawal  of  support  at  home.  Measuring 
the  value  of  his  pen,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  terms 
f)f  cannon  and  of  men,  I  believe  that  the  future 
historian  will  compute  it  in  large  amount.    .    .  . 

He  drcmaed  dreams  and  saw  visions.  Yes, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true;  but  he  was  not  simply 
a  dreamer  of  dreams.  He  sought  to  make  his 
dreams  realities.    .    .  . 

There  was  driven  home  to  the  consciousness 
of  mankind  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
thing  as  national  isolation  had  become  an  im- 
possibility, and  that  such  was  the  complexity  of 
modern  international  life  that  a  war  between 
any  two  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  would 
almost  inevitably  draw  all  nations  into  its  vortex. 

Old  diplomacy  had  failed,  old  alliances  with 
balances  of  power  had  been  demonstrated  to  be 
rather  the  fruitful  causes  than  the  preventives 
of  war.  Old  standards  had  failed,  old  methods 
had  been  shown  useless.  Old  causes  were  still 
in  existence  and  would,  if  permitted  to  operate 
in  the  future,  produce  like  results  of  world  danger 
and  death.  There  must  be  a  new  viewpoint,  a 
new  accord.  .  There  must  be  new  methods.  For 
war  as  an  ultimate  arbiter  of  international  dis- 
putes there  must  be  substituted  a  method  of 
peace.  For  force — in  its  final  analysis  an  appeal 
to  the  law  of  the  jungle,  the  standard  of  the 
brute — there  must  be  substituted  a  method  having 
embodied  in  it  those  qualities  of  mind,  conscience, 
justice  and  right,  the  possession  of  which  dis- 
tinguishes man  from  the  brute  creation.  The  laws 
of  settlement  must  be  the  rules  of  ethics,  and 
not  the  law  of  force. 

Oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  a  wonderful  dream 
was  that!  What  a  task  for  statesmen,  what  a 
challenge  to  the  brain  and  heart  of  the  world! 
The  creation  of  a  world  peace,  the  substitution 
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of  right  for  force,  of  love  for  hate,  of  trust  for 
suspicion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the 
covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  however 
much  I  believe  in  it.  I  have  another  purpose. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Wilson  felt  the  same  impulse 
as  the  rest  of  mankind;  he  dreamed  the  same 
dreams;  he  interpreted  the  then  almost  universal 
desire.  He  dedicated  his  life  in  this  service  to 
humanity.  With  all  the  force  of  his  character 
he  set  about  the  work  of  making  the  dream  come 
true.  To  him  more  than  any  other  man  is  due 
the  credit  of  the  coming  into  being  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  in  which  nearly  all  the  nations  are 
now  members.  His  faith,  his  courage,  his  im- 
placable purpose,  his  constant  appeals  to  the 
heart  and  moral  sense  of  mankind  helped  to 
overcome  fears,  the  fears  of  the  untried  to  which 
all  men  are  more  or  less  subject,  and  in  the 
presence  of  which  timid  spirits  shrink  and  cower. 

The  League  of  Nations  was  born  and  now 
lives.  Needing  development  in  some  particulars, 
it  may  be;  destined  to  modify,  with  the  years, 
perhaps,  but  containing  those  elements  which  I 
have  outlined  as  a  method  for  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes. 

Oh,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  men  say  that 
Mr.  Wilson  failed  because  America  has  up  to  this 
time  failed  to  enter  this  concert  of  nations.  Has 
he  failed;  or,  rather,  have  not  we  failed?  Does 
our  failure  to  follow  condemn  the  leader? 

I  know  not  whether  the  League  of  Nations 
can  survive  if  we  definitely  and  permanently  re- 
fuse to  enter.  This  only  time  can  tell.  I  know 
not  what  the  course  of  this  country  will  be.  But 
this  I  do  know:  Under  the  guidance  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  ideal  of  human  right  and  happiness, 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  peoples  of 
Europe  demanded  of  the  most  chauvinistic  of 
their  statesmen,  who  wished  to  rely  on  the 
guaranties  furnished  by  force,  that  they  follow 
American  leadership.  It  never  occurred  to  them 
that  America  would  desert  them  in  their  hour  of 
need.  They  were  willing  to  try  the  great  experi- 
ment. They  saw  the  need  of  some  machinery 
of  international  character  not  only  as  a  guaranty 
of  peace  but  also  as  furnishing  the  means  for 
international  concord  of  practical  character  for 
the  starting  again  of  the  wheels  of  civilization 
and  peaceful  pursuits  in  war-torn  Europe.  The 
League  was  to  furnish  the  guaranties  which 
otherwise  must  be  relied  upon  from  force  and 
military  might  and  occupation. 

Their  faith  was  shattered.  America  refused 
participation  in  the  task.  Sense  of  security  was 
gone.  Fears  returned.  The  chauvinist  has  his 
day,  and  through  these  very  fears  Europe  is  suf- 
fering a  reaction  and  in  desperation  turning  to 
Id  methods,  or  is  inclined  to.  Are  we  to  have 
again,  through  our  failure,  the  old  system  of 
military  alliances,  strategic  frontiers,  balances  of 
power,  and  press  of  fear  that  produce  wars  and 
have  given  "men  of  blood  and  iron  a  chance  to 
show  their  teeth"? 

Ah,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reactionary  militaristic 
movement  in  Europe  which  began  after  America 
showed  her  intention  to  abandon  any  participa- 
tion in  the  League  already  shows  itself.  Belgium 
and  France  have  signed  a  treaty  by  which  Bel- 
gium is  to  maintain  an  army  of  500,000  men  as 
compared  to  100,000  before  the  war.  In  Septem- 
ber there  was  made  what  is  practically  an  alliance 
between  France  and  Italy  by  which  Fiume  and 
all  the  Dalmatian  coast  will  pass  quietly  to  Italy, 
thus  cutting  oflf  the  Jugo-Slavs  from  all  access 
to  the  sea  and  so  sowing  the  dragon's  teeth  of 
another  war.  In  return,  Italy  is  not  to  protest 
again  at  a  French  invasion  of  Frankfort. 

There  has  arisen  in  France  a  certain  sentiment 
which  demands  that  France  must  have  as  guar- 
anty against  future  invasion  by  Germany  the  land 
up  to  the  Rhine.    Another  Alsace-Lorraine,  an- 


other cause  for  revenge,  another  terra  irridentia. 

Europe  is  prostrate,  racked  by  fear,  bankrupt, 
and  broken:  unable  to  start  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try; unable  to  buy  raw  materials.  Hopeless  with- 
out America,  she  turns  as  she  thinks,  perforce, 
to  her  only  remedy  and  protection,  to  the  old 
order  of  alliance  and  militarism.  Unable  to  buy 
from  us  owing  to  inability,  unassisted,  to  start 
the  wheels  of  industry,  we  ourselves  sufifer. 
Prices  tumble,  markets  fail,  and  our  own  land  is 
filled  with  discontent. 

Heart  of  pity!  Have  we  by  our  refusal  to  enter 
the  Lea.gue  contributed  to  this  chaos,  turned 
the  eyes  of  humanity  for  guidance  from  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  the  slavering 
jaws  of  the  wolf  pack?  Are  we  setting  the  stage 
for  another  terrible  war,  with  its  millions  dead, 
its  load  of  debt,  its  agony  of  heart  and  spirit? 
If  wc  have,  God  pity  us!  Our  guilt  is  the  guilt 
of  blood.  (Applause.) 

It  has  been  said  that  during  his  administration 
wc  have  had  a  one-man  government,  and  I  have 
heard  this  charge  of  self-stultification  brought  by 
members  of  this  and  our  companion  body.  I 
hasten  to  defend  this  House,  and  in  fact  the 
entire  National  Legislature.  It  were  sad,  indeed, 
if  national  legislators  deliberately  converted 
themselves  into  rubber  stamps  and  renounced 
the  exercise  of  that  judgment  which  as  co-ordi- 
nate members  of  the  government  they  were  under 
the  duty  to  exercisecise  in  the  representation  of 
their  constituencies.  This  is  a  grave  charge  that 
has  been  brought.  Its  implication  is  that  the 
legislative  department  has  been  paralyzed  by 
some  sinister  or  hurtful  power  exercised  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  that  he  has  taken  to  himself  some- 
wiiat  of  the  functions  of  a  dictator  in  the  policies 
that  have  been  pursued  during  the  past  few  years. 
I  deny  this.  That  he  has  exercised  a  predomi- 
nant influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  country 
I  admit,  and  that  the  Congress  has  been  re- 
sponsive to  his  suggestions  also  is  true.  But  it 
has  been  true  not  because  of  sinister  power,  be- 
cause Congress  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  executive  but  is  co-ordinate  with  it  and  has 
within  its  realm  the  sovereign  power  to  act  as 
it  sees  fit.  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  followed  by 
gentlemen  of  both  parties,  because  they  felt  that 
he  had  correctly  interpreted  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  represented  in  the  recommenda- 
tions which  he  made  from  time  to  time  to  the 
National  Legislature.  This  House  has  not  acted 
througli  fear  of  Wilson.  It  has  not  followed  his 
suggestions  because  they  were  coerced  against 
their  will.  They  have  followed  because  they 
were  convinced  that  when  he  spoke  he  spoke 
the  will  of  the  citizenship  of  the  country,  or  be- 
cause they  were  convinced  that  the  recommenda- 
tion was  dictated  by  wisdom.  When  they  dia' 
not  so  believe  they  have  not  hesitated  to  vote 
contrary  to  the  recommendation  made,,  as  is 
amply  proven  by  the  records  of  the  Congress. 

Aside  from  the  inherent  force  of  great  intellect, 
clear  vision,  and  definite  purpose,  his  power  lay 
in  perceiving  the  will  of  the  people  and  express- 
ing it  with  force  and  vigor. 

I  defend  Mr.  Wilson  and  House  and  Senate  in 
saying  that  if  there  was  fear  in  House  or  Senate, 
it  was  not  the  fear  of  Mr.  Wilson,  but  the  fear 
of  failing  to  express  the  will  of  the  people, 
which  they  believed  was  contained  in  his  recom- 
mendations. 

War  is  in  its  very  nature  executive  in  character 
and  to  wage  it  successfully  there  must  be  con- 
centration of  power  and  responsibility  in  the 
executive  head  of  the  government.  The  Congress 
wisely  recognized  this  fact  and  conferred  the 
powers  on  Mr.  Wilson.  His  was  the  task,  his 
was  the  responsibility,  his  the  praise  or  his  the 
blame.  Is  it  just,  then,  after  success,  to  condemn 
him  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers  we  our- 
selves conferred  and  which  made  success  possible? 


Tiie  cliargc  has  been  made  that  lie  was  stub- 
born and  had  not  enough  of  tlic  spirit  of  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  same  charge  is  always  made 
against  men  of  strength  who  strive  for  great 
objectives  and  battle  toward  their  accomplish- 
ment. I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  history  will 
say  that  it  was  fortunate  that  Mr.  Wilson  was 
a  man  of  implacable  purpose.  Such  are  needed 
in  time  of  war,  especially  of  the  character  of 
the  latter. 

How  would  the  country  have  fared  had  we  had 
a  weakling  in  the  White  House?  What  would 
have  been  our  condition  if  in  the  great  crises 
of  necessarily  rapid  decision  there  had  been 
vacillation? 

On  several  occasions,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
very  House,  when  a  great  war  decision  had  to 
be  made  the  nation  liad  to  walk  dim  paths  and 
was  forcexl  to  choose,  members  have  differed 
and  difTerences  have  waxed  warm.  Decision  was 
necessary,  delay  was  costly,  concert  of  action  was 
essential  to  national  safety.  Mr.  Wilson,  by  iirm 
recommendation  of  a  given  course,  by  shoulder- 
ing responsibility  for  decision,  by  an  expression 
of  confidence  in  a  given  way  has  closed  divided 
ranks  and  brought  concert  where  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  division  and  delay. 

But  they  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  was  stub- 
born in  his  effort  to  have  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  ratified  in  the  Senate.  Does 
the  record  sustain  this  charge?  The  first  objec- 
tion urged  by  its  opponents  had  to  do  with  the 
Monroe  doctrine  and  the  jurisdiction  of  domestic 
questions.  While  believing  that  the  objections 
were  unsound,  Mr.  Wilson  had  the  covenant 
amended  to  meet  them.  Other  reservations  were 
urged,  and,  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Wilson  Sen- 
ator Hitchcock  introduced  reservations  covering 
the  objections,  and  they  were  voted  down  by  the 
men  urging  their  absence  as  a  defect. 

Can  it  be  called  stubbornness  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Wilson  because  he  objected  to  reservations 
which  he  believed  would  destroy  tiie  efficacy  of 
the  covenant  for  the  purpose  it  was  dcsignecl  to 
effect?  If  he  was  stubborn,  what  of  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  who  were  for  the  League 
with  reservations  but  could  not  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  the  reservations  they  wanted 
and  hence  failed  to  ratify  the  covenant  in  any 
form? 

Ah,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  even  been  said  that 
the  covenant  failed  of  ratification  because  Mr. 
Wilson  autocratically  failed  to  take  members  of 
the  Senate  with  him  to  France.  What  an  indict- 
ment of  Senators  this  is!  In  effect,  it  is  charged 
that  Senators  turned  their  back  upon  this  instru- 
ment designed  for  the  relief  of  the  world  through 
personal  pique,  when  otherwise  they  would  have 
approved  it! 

Mr.  Chairman,  waste,  extravagance,  stealing 
are  just  as  much  evils  or  war  as  is  death  and 
suffering.  When  nations  go  to  war,  especially 
in  the  haste  that  was  required  of  us,  and  when 
the  entire  national  resources  had  to  be  marshalled, 
there  is  no  time  to  devise  the  safeguards  of  peace. 
There  is  no  time  to  carefully  pick  and  choose  the 
men  through  whom  the  work  must  be  done.  It 
is  inevitable  that  when  thousands  and  maybe 
millions  of  men  must  be  summoned,  some  will 
not  be  wise  in  judgment,  some  will  be  inefficient, 
some  will  be  dishonest.  In  war  the  fool  and  the 
thief  have  their  day.  It  always  has  been  so,  it 
always  will  be  so  as  long  as  the  world  is  afflicted 
with  wars.  No  honest  man  can  defend  waste  or 
thievery.  In  this  war,  as  in  all  others,  there  were 
mistakes  of  judgment,  there  was  waste  and  there 
was  stealing  and  responsible  persons  should  be 
brought  to  justice,  if  possible.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  I  think  of  the  gigantic  task  to  which 
America   put   herself,  the   necessity  of  moving 
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Lincoln's  abiding  faith  in  the  w'isdom  and  jus- 
Lincoln's  Epigram  tice  of  the  people.    Lincoln  said,  "As  a  nation 

"Have  at  you  with  a  proverb,"  says  Shakes-  of  free  men  we  must  live  for  all  time  or  die  by 
peare,  as  if  he  were  talking  of  a  sword.  Well  suicide."  And  he  added  that  there  was  then 
he  knew  that  one  of  the  deadliest  weapons  is  something  of  ill  omen  among  the  people  (way 
the  apothegm.  l-"or  controversial  purposes  it  back  in  1837).  "I  mean,"  he  said,  "the  increasing 
is  almost  always  fatal.  Many  an  argument  has  disregard'  for  law  which  pervades  the  country; 
been  ended  with  the  epigram  of  a  dead  and  gone  the  growing  disposition  to  substitute  wild  and 
philosopher.  The  average  man  stands  in  awe  furious  passions  in  lieu  of  the  sober  judgment 
of  an  apt  question,  and  few  ever  seek  to  analyze  of  courts.  "We  are  sure  that  were  he  living 
a  pointed  proverb  when  it  is  thrust  at  them.  And  today  he  would  be  denounced  as  a  reactionary; 
so  for  the  purpose  of  disputation  it  is  of  less  for  we  find  in  his  same  speech  that  he  urged 
importance  to  have  reason  on  your  side  than  to  reverence  for  the  Constitution.  Lincoln  was 
be  full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances  really  a  crank  on  the  Constitution.  In  1861 
Especially  so  is  this  if  you  are  arguing  in  a  he  wrote  lovingly  of  it,  as  an  instrument  that 
crowd.  In  a  crowd,  an  aphorism  serves  tlie  protects  "the  vital  rights  of  minorities  and  in- 
purpose  of  burning  glass  collecting  the  diffused  dividuals,"  thus  indicating  dissent  from  the  pro- 
rays  of  discussion  and  concentrating  them  upon  gressive  notion  that  our  government  was  made 
the  imagination.  Few  stop  to  think  that  an  for  the  sole  benefit  of  majorities.  Nor  did  Lin- 
aphorism,  or  any  proposition  epigrammatically  coin  believe  it  well  to  innovate  for  each  specific 
expressed,  goes  more  or  less  beyond  the  strict  evil.  "No  organic  law,"  he  said,  "can  ever  be 
truth,  .\obody  can  lay  down  an  intricate  propo-  framed  wdth  a  provision  specifically  applicable 
sition  in  a  few  words  sufficiently  specific  to  be  to  every  question."  And  as  if  he  believed' 
available  for  practice.  There  must  be  exceptions  it  entirely  possible  for  the  dear  people  to  go 
and  qualifications.  Nevertheless  the  stereotyped  astray  at  times,  he  said:  "If  there  be  any  object 
phrase  that  vaguely  embodies  several  truths  is  to  hurry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste  to  a  step  which 
accepted  for  guidance  as  though  it  were  Holy  you  would  never  take  deliberately,  that  object 
^vrit.  ''^  frustrated  by  taking  time;  but  no  good 

Lincoln's  observation,  "This  is  a  government  object  can  be  frustrated  by  it."    Assuredly  the 

of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,"  germs  of  reactionaries  are  in  these  sentiments, 

has  become  the  .slogan  of  the  American  demo-  We  fear  that  Lincoln  would  balk  at  the  initiative 

gogue.    It  forms  the  thesis  of  thousands  of  edi-  and  referendum.     Wc    are     not    sure  that  he 

torials  every  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth.    For  wouldn't  hiss  a  speaker  who  would  tell  the  peo- 

having  uttered  those  words,  one  of  the  noblest  pie  that  they  could  be  depended  upon  to  do  the 

patriots  in  history,  one    of    the    most  ardent  right  thing  ofif  the  red.     We  doubt  not  that 

lovers  of  the  Constitution,  is  defied  by  men  who  in  the  other    world     Lincoln    has  many  times 

have  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  con-  wished  that  in  this  world  he  had  never  been 

.suming  passion  of  his  life.    What  Lincoln  said  epigrammatic. 

concerning  the  character  of  this  government  is   

true  as  far  as  it  goes.  He  uttered  himself,  how-  Little  Grand  Canyons  of  the  United  Railroads 
ever,  in  an  aphorism  that  far  from  expresses  the  Now,  when  funds  arc  raised  to  advertise  the 
truth.  While  this  is  a  government  of  the  peo-  wonders  of  northern  California,  is  the  opportune 
pie,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  it  is  strictly  time  to  set  forth  those  distinctive  of  San  Fran- 
speaking,  an  institutional  government,  a  govern-  cisco.  Like  eternal  Rome  set  on  her  seven 
mcnt  by  which  the  will  of  the  people  is  ascer-  hills,  our  metropolitan  eminences  crowned  with 
tained  and  enforced  through  a  living  organism.  home  and  castle  rise  majestically  in  challenge  to 
Witii  that  expression,  which  has  became  the  all  climes  to  rival  her  charms, 
slogan  of  demagogues,  he  was  not  giving  the  But  down  amid  her  vales  and  upreaching  across 
people  a  new  idea  of  the  character  of  their  gov-  her  peaks  are  bands  of  steel  set  in  deep  dcpres- 
ernment.  He  was  telling  them  that  our  govern-  sions  wherein  run  the  United  Railroad  convcy- 
ment  was  something  different  from  w-hat  thev  ances.  This  is  a  spectacle  worth  viewing,  for, 
had  misapprehended  it  to  be.  He  was  not  ad-  barring  one-story  towns  where  horse-cars  still 
vising  them  to  take  power  unchecked  into  their  arc  wont  to  ramble  sometimes  on  and  most  times 
hands  to  make  government  an  absolutism  of  the  off  the  misguiding  rails,  San  Francisco  is  unitiue 
majority.  He  was  speaking  of  the  government  in  her  possession  of  these  miniature  street  can- 
he  was  striving  to  maintain,  the  government  that  yons.  If  you  journey  by  electric  car,  full  realiza- 
had  been  handed  down  by  the  founders.  "This  lion  of  the  depths  to  which  even  vehicles  may 
nation,"  he  said,  "which  certain  states  are  trying  descend  is  not  vouchsafed  you;  for  this  irregu- 
to  dissolve,  will  reliabilitate  itself  and  the  gov-  larity  has  merged  into  unifomity  and  you  go  on 
ernment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  your  way  as  if  all  were  well.  To  the  motorist, 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth."  He  however,  these  depressions  arc  anathema,  to  the 
was  speaking  of  the  government  that  allowed  repair  man  a  godsend,  and  to  the  corporation 
all  the  people  to  participate  in  the  formation  and  safety  first.  I-'or,  does  a  car  in  its  headlong  haste 
execution  of  its  laws  through  the  medium  of  essay  to  stray  from  the  straight  and  narrow  way 
institutions  which  guaranty  justice   to   the   mi-  tliat  leads  to  terminus,  these  trenches  function 


to  stay  its  inclination  to  mingle  with  the  sidewalk 
If  the  recording  angel  takes  note  of  every  idle 
word  that  men  shall  speak,  surely  this  heavenly 
accountant  must  eschew  union  hours  to  record 
the  overabundant  profanity  heaped  on  the  United 
Railroad  management  for  its  disregard  of  auto- 
ists'  welfare.  Heretofore  a  qualification  confined 
to  the  less  deadly  sex,  this  progressive  age  now 
witnesses  women  motorists  indulging  in  vituper- 
ative "darnits"  and  "hangits"  as  their  cars  tango 
along  the  unending  ravines. 

That  was  the  oft  told  talc  of  a  summer  day; 
winter  has  even  more  and  diversified  things  to 
offer.  Gravity's  law  functions  irrevocably  and 
bids  both  the  tiny  rivulet  and  mighty  stream  to 
bear  ever  a  course  unto  the  mother  sea  that  awaits 
them;  so.  when  in  season  Jupiter  Pluvius  lets 
loose  his  irrigu<jus  dispensation  tile  finale  of 
which  are  verdant  fields,  wet  feet,  muddy  roads 
and  leaky  roofs,  the  United  Railroads'  track 
trenches  are  turned  into  thousands  of  miniature 
cataracts  where  laughing  waters  run  bubbling. 
Comes  a  car  along  and  the  effect  is  spectacular. 
From  under  it  shoots  onward  and  upward  geysers 
of  chocolate  hue  laving  all  to  the  right  of  them, 
to  the  left  of  them,  as  onward  it  thunders.  Of 
course  passing  motors  get  their  baptism  and  the 
recording  angel  on  the  blasphemy  detail  must  gel 
the  mortal  writer's  cramp  if  he  keeps  conscien- 
cious  tally  of  what  is  uttered. 

Now  geologists,  in  viewing  the  situation,  claim 
that  nature,  by  erosion,  functions  to  deepen  these 
furrows,  and.  if  no  handiwork  of  man  intrude  to 
stay  her  patient  toiling,  eventually  open  subways 
shall  be  the  outcome  of  her  effort.  However,  in 
that  distant  age  automobiles  shall  have  been 
entirely  supplanted  by  aerial  vehicles,  so  motor- 
ists will  care  not  one  jot  for  the  present  incon- 
veniencing existence  of  these  bars  to  comfortable 
journeying. 

Rut,  laying  aside  the  mantle  of  hilarity  and 
girding  ourselves  with  the  sackcloth  of  sobriety 
let  us  ponder  on  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the 
c-xtraordinary  wrinkles  marring  our  metropolitan 
beauty.  The  traction  corporations  are  supposed 
to  keep  in  repair  the  portion  of  the  roadway 
whereon  run  their  omnibuses,  plus  for  good 
measure,  one  foot  on  either  side  thereof.  Munici- 
pal authorities  are  paid  to  see  they  do  this,  but 
it  seems  that  time  has  dual  mission:  while  it 
brings  to  wonderful  maturity  the  flower,  the  fruit, 
tile  maid  and  the  man,  it  likewise  encrusts  with 
mold  the  rock,  the  roof  and  the  niemories  of 
men.  The  ruts  may  come  and  the  roads  may 
go,  but  the  law  slumbers  on  forever;  profanity 
may  rise  in  .sulphurous  clouds  to  dim  the  blue 
of  our  famed  Italian  sky  as  pedestrian  and  auto- 
ist  ford  the  corrugated  thoroughfares,  but  wc 
wot  not.  Some  months  past  and  an  infantile 
effort  to  effect  an  improvement  gave  promise  of 
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possible  miilurlty;  oin-  of  the  authorities  wliisper- 
ingly  ventureii  to  iiKitiire  what  action  had  been 
taken  to  till  the  railroad  trenches.  But  hope  died 
even  as  it  was  begotten  and  requiescat  was  sung 
as  they  lowered  its  remains  into  the  burial  place 
called  committee. 

Now  as  the  trenches  in  France  are  being  made 
a  source  of  profit  to  that  republic,  in  that  tourists 
are  conducted  through  those  sacred  places  at  so 
much  per,  why  should  not  the  proposed  scheme 
to  advertise  the  wonders  of  northern  California 
include  pilgrimages  over  and  into  those  devious 
ways  wlicreon,  or  rather  wherein,  presently  ram- 
ble the  electrics? 


Progressiveness 

There  is  a  bishop  in  New  Zealand  who  flics 
over  his  diocese,  mostly  islands.  During  the  war, 
the  bishop  had  aerial  experience  which  he  put 
to  practical  value  when  he  assumed  his  priestly 
'duties  in  Auckland.  Though  weather  conditions 
arc  frequently  inimical  to  safety,  he  goes  about 
his  religious  duties  via  the  air.  Yet  it  doesn't 
seem  so  many  years  ago  that  the  Holy  Father 
was  taking  into  consideration  the  advisability  of 
priests  traveling  on  bicycles  while  conveying  the 
Holy  Sacrament  to  dying  persons.  Surely  the 
world  moves  rapidly. 


Wilson's  Bungalow  Man 

Three  weeks  before  the  end  of  his  term,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  accidentally  makes  a  remark  that 
is  bringing  him  more  personal  mention  than 
any  official  act  for  a  year.  The  epithet  of  bunga- 
low man,  as  one  without  an  upper  story,  has 
taken  hold  of  the  popular  fancy.  Within  a  few 
days  of  its  utterance,  the  word  appeared  in  edi- 
torial squibs,  cartoons,  newspaper  verses,  and 
who  knows  what  all.  Maybe  the  public  appre- 
ciation of  this  jest  has  in  it  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  glad  hand,  the  sentiment  being  that 
the  president  must  have  all  his  wits  about  him 
if  he  could  so  refer  to  a  citizen  without  any.  Some 
of  the  finest  phrases  of  Wilson's  career  were 
written  since  his  illness,  and  yet  received  no  ap- 
plause like  unto  this,  which  was  little  more  than 
than  a  vaudeville  joke  such  a  the  president's 
friends  hear  from  him  many  times  during  the 
day.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the 
subject  of  his  remark  be  a  really  and  truly,  living 
human  being  or  just  a  fictitious  fellow.  We 
should  like  to  believe  the  former,  and  that  in 
after  years  some  jolly  chap  will  turn  up  and  claim 
to  be  Wilson's  original  bungalow  man.  No  doubt 
he  will  appear,  one  way  or  another.  There  may 
even  be  rival  claims  to  the  honor.  Years  ago, 
when  there  were  no  bungalows  to  speak  of,  use 
was  nevertheless  made  of  architectural  metaphor 
to  denote  mental  inconsequence.  Everybody 
was  presumed  to  have  an  upper  story,  but  in 
some  cases  it  was  "unfurnished";  or  there  were 
"rooms  to  let."  There  were  also  men  with  "rats 
in  their  attic"  and  "bats  in  their  belfry."  Some 
of  those  eccentrics  were  all  the  more  interesting 
for  their  quirks  of  thought.  But  we  arc  given 
to  understand  that  the  bungalow  man  has  no 
upper  story  whatsoever;  so  his  thoughts  cannot 
ascend  to  any  kind  of  imagination.  He  is  on 
the  ground  floor  all  the  time,  or  maybe  totally 
lacking  in  mental  equipment.  Heartfelt  apprecia- 
tion goes  out  to  him  who  can  call  another  a  fool 
in  a  new  way.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  a 
man  with  Wilson's  opportunities  for  seeing  po- 
litical life,  and  with  his  perceptive  faculties,  could 
gain  this  applause  a  thousand-fold,  should  he  de- 
sire to  publish  his  commentaries,  giving  a  witty 
turn  to  political  aflfairs,  which  are  usually  treated 
in  a  solemn  way  yet  are  fraught  with  humorous 
qualities  that  even  a  man  w-ith  no  upper  story 
whatsoever  could  not  fail  to  notice. 


Settled  Opinions  and  Unsettled  Minds 

We  must  blame  Socrates  for  making  argument 
unpopular.  He  Was  the  one  pcrtinaccous  argucr 
that  never  let  go  until  his  opponent  confessed 
defeat,  if  we  arc  to  believe  Plato;  and  we  have 
no  reason  for  doubting  the  gentleman's  word. 
Were  Socrates  alive  today,  though,  he  would  get 
the  worst  of  it  on  many  an  occasion.  It  is  even 
more  difficult  to  convince  people  today  than  in 
the  Fourth  Century  B.  C.  This  is  self-evident, 
because  from  the  twentieth  century  there  is  a 
longer  past  in  which  to  be  behind  the  times. 
With  the  increased  population  and  added  cen- 
turies, there  are  more  people  behind  the  times 
today  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
There  are  more  persons  impervious  to  logic.  The 
march  of  progress  is  led  by  men  with  discon- 
tented and  unsettled  minds.  Who  then  is  hap- 
pier than  he  who  sits  on  the  grandstand,  eats 
peanuts  and  ridicules  the  parade?  A  settled 
opinion  is  best  acquired  in  youth.  The  younger 
you  were  the  more  time  it  has  had  to  settle, 
the  more  firmly  it  stands  in  its  place,  and  the 
less  danger  there  is  from  assault  by  a  person 
with  new-fangled  ideas.  When  the  truth  has  once 
been  discovered,  why  poke  about  for  something 
more?  And  then,  when  everything  has  been  set- 
tled on  earth,  we  find  astronomers  peeping  into 
the  skies  for  new  disturbances.  For  instance,  we 
were  reminded  the  other  day  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Camp- 
bell of  the  Lick  Observatory  that  the  number 
of  meteors  and  meteoroids  falling  upon  our  planet 
in  twenty-four  hours  is  estimated  at  20,000,000. 
Read  this  aloud  in  any  company,  and  orators 
will  arise  to  claim  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take, perhaps  a  typographical  error;  it  does  not 
sound  plausible.  We  go  through  life,  at  the  rate 
of  365  days  a  year,  and  seldom  see  anything  like 
it.  Surely,  now  and  then  somebody  would  be 
hit  on  the  head.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  walk  the 
streets.  Perturbed  must  be  he  who  believes 
in  the  thing.  The  only  way  to  have  peace  of 
mind  is  to  ignore,  deny  and  disapprove  of  the 
meteoric  shower.  He  who  is  learning  something 
every  day,  or  once  a  month,  does  not  know 
exactly  how  he  stands  in  the  universe.    To  the 


one  with  a  settled  opinion  it  appears  this  way: 
if  you  arc  ccmtinualiy  tliinking,  you  thereby  ac- 
knowledge that  you  must  have  been  wrong  in 
the  first  place.  To  think  is  to  have  a  bad  con- 
science. Why  not  take  an  unchangeable,  com- 
fortable view  f)f  the  universe,  and  let  it  go 
at  that?  You  can  always  make  the  declaration 
that  one  person  is  just  as  likely  to  be  right  as 
another.  You  can  state  this  emphatically  on  the 
assurance  that  Socrates  is  dead  and  cannot  make 
trouble.  If  twenty  million  fragments  of  the  cos- 
mos enter  our  atmosphere  daily,  we  would  all 
sooner  or  later  have  concussion  of  the  brain. 
Thinking  of  it  would  mean  concussion  of  the 
intellect.  They  tell  us  that  the  atmosphere  acts 
as  a  buflfer  and  reduces  the  little  pieces  to  star- 
dust,  so  that  our  heads  remain  unscathed.  Is  it 
not  equally  charming  that  many  of  us  are  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  of  indifferences  that 
reduces  a  shower  of  ideas  to  naught? 


Spooning  in  Berkeley  Shadows 

We  always  thought  that  the  light  on  the  Uni- 
versity Campanile  was  to  serve  as  a  beacon  for 
the  benefit  of  night  wanderers  along  some  of 
the  curvilinear  streets,  especially  students  re- 
turning in  the  oo-la  la  wee-wee  small  hours.  It 
now  transpires  that  the  light  was  there  for  moral 
purposes,  on  the  following  basis,  to-wit:  A 
piercing  light  eliminates  shadows;  shadows  are 
the  habitat  of  lovers;  lovers  are  disposed  to  act 
in  a  manner  not  according  to  the  best  interests 
of  a  university;  that  is  to  say,  co-education  in 
the  dark  is  likely  to  detract  from  the  co-ed's 
enthusiasm  for  the  curriculum  next  day.  Other- 
wise, it  would  be  nobody's  business  what  happens 
at  night.  It  is  the  custom,  at  world's  fairs,  to 
turn  searchlights  on  secluded  spots,  in  exempli- 
fication of  the  proverb  that  the  course  of  true 
love  never  runs  smooth.  Comedy  of  a  high 
class  is  the  motive  in  such  cases.  To  behold 
the  spooners  leap  and  oftentimes  take  separate 
directions  in  their  hasty  departure  is  a  lesson 
in  human  nature,  or  something  like  that.  Any- 
way, a  similar  searchlight  on  the  Berkeley  Cam- 
panile would  he  just  as  instructive,  and  highly 
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appreciated,  too,  as  \vc  assume  that  the  ten  thou- 
sand students  there  would  welcome  light  amuse- 
ment after  nightfall.  They  say,  though,  that 
the  searchlight  is  not  efTcctive,  from  a  moral 
standpoint,  because  when  it  is  directed  at  one 
pair  of  lovers,  dozens  of  others  are  left  to  their 
own  resources  and  conscience.  Maritime  autho- 
ities  complained  that  the  light  interfered  with 
navigation:  that  it  is  uncharted,  and  pilots  mistake 
it  for  a  lighthouse.  Good  for  the  maritime 
authorities.  Anybody  can  understand  their  point 
of  view.  It  is  well  taken.  The  government  is 
entirely  right.  More  night  watchmen  are  being 
appointed.  We  should  like  to  hear  them  chant 
on  their  rounds:  "Midnight  and  all  is  well.  Oski 
wow!  U.  C.  Berkeley— Ouch!"  Nobody  would 
have  any  sympathy  for  such  a  cop,  nor  care 
particularly  if  he  were  hit  on  the  head  with  a 
delta  psi  upsilon. 


Wisconsin  Co-eds  D-r-u-n-k 

Hootch  is  what  they  had,  according  to  the 
veracious  correspondent.  And  then  they  were 
expelled  from  that  solemn  institution  known  as 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Before  going  into 
details,  it  is  befitting  to  say  that  the  action  of 
the  girls  was  naughty;  very  naughty,  even  repre- 
hensible, as  it  were,  and  deserving  of  censure. 
Boy  students,  who  should  have  known  better, 
and  maybe  they  did,  conveyed  the  liquor  to  the 
college  grounds,  proffered  it  to  the  co-eds,  and 
the  demon  rum  was  let  loose.  If  one  partakes 
of  booze,  logically  enough,  he  becomes  boozy. 
And,  following  the  same  course  of  reasoning, 
upon  participation  with  hootch,  the  effect  is  to 
"become  hootchy.  Nay,  more:  there  is  a  certain 
tendency  to  hootchy-kootchiness  that  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  any  other  form  of  dance.  Around 
the  doTmitories  of  almost  any  university,  there 
is  an  impressive  sense  of  repose,  a  profundity 
of  silence,  mixed  with  large  quantities  of  dark- 
ness, after  midnight.  In  fact,  that  is  the  very 
purpose  for  which  midnight  was  created  by 
Xaturc.  Most  students  respect  such  conditions, 
and  any  infringement  of  the  quietude  betokens 
that  something  has  gone  wrong.  In  the  prohi- 
bition era,  that  something  is  usually  accepted  as 
being  hootch,  which  is  booze  procured  in  a  ne- 
farious way.  These  co-eds,  however,  had  no 
respect  for  silence.  Besides,  it  appears  that  all 
four  of  them  stumbled,  losing  their  senses  of 
poise,  proportion  and  everything  else  except  op- 
probrium for  the  things  they  fell  against.  We 
are  exceedingly  glad  that  an  investigation  was 
held  the  very  next  day.  Of  course,  we  are  sorry 
to  learn  that  the  girls  were  expelled,  because 
there  is  now  no  way  in  which  they  can  profit  by 
the  reprimand.  The  idea  is  that  it  is  wrong 
to  drink  hootch  in  a  university.  Having  been 
told  that,  they  should  be  given  a  chance  to  profit 
by  the  instruction.  But  if  they  are  expelled,  their 
newly  acquired  wisdom  cannot  be  put  to  any 
possible  account.  We  should  think  the  profes- 
sors would  have  thought  of  this.  Moreover,  it 
looks  bad  to  oust  these  girls  after  their  resolute 
stand  not  to  tell  where  they  got  it. 
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On  the  Alert 

I'rivate  Fred  Browning,  a  marine  corps  recruit 
at  Mare  Island  training  station,  last  week  felt 
the  cold  hand  of  injustice  upon  his  shoulder,  when 
he  was  summoned  before  a  court  martial  for 
"neglect  of  duty" — this  after  he  had  obeyed  orders 
to  the  last  letter. 

It  had  been  Browning's  first  sentry  duty  and 
he  was  proud  of  the  fact,  that  at  last  he  was  a 
full  fledged  U.  S.  marine.  His  post  was  a  lonely 
pier,  which  was  to  be  walked  from  midnight  to 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Private  Browning 
knew  his  "general  orders"  as  he  knew  his  alpha- 
bet. He  acted  accordingly,  he  had  taken  charge 
of  his  post  and  all  government  property  in  view. 
He  had  walked  his  post  in  a  military  manner. 
In  fact,  his  conduct  as  a  sentinel  was  perfect 
until  Thomas  J.  Montague,  sergeant  of  the 
guard,  approached. 

"Halt!  Who  goes  there?"  Browning  "sounded 
off,"  bring  his  piece  to  "port  arms." 

"Sergeant  of  the  guard!"  came  the  gruff  reply. 

"Advance,  sergeant  of  the  guard,  to  be  recog- 
nized!" ordered  Browning. 

After  recognition,  the  sergeant  volunteered 
some  advice.  "When  the  officer  of  the  day  comes 
by  here  about  1  o'clock,  I  want  you  to  be  on 
the  alert."  The  sergeant  left  the  recruit  to 
his  duty. 

The  next  morning  when  Browning  appeared 
at  the  guardhouse  he  was  informed  that  he  was 
was  to  appear  before  a  summary  court  martial. 

"You  were  ordered  on  guard  at  midnight,  were 
you  not?"  said  the  "C.  O."  during  the  trial. 

"I  was  sir."  Browning  replied. 

"At  1  o'clock,  when  the  officer  of  the  day 
crossed  your  post,  where  were  you?" 

"On  the  Alert,  sir." 

The  "C.  O."  swallowed  his  "Adam's  apple"  and 
nearly  choked. 

"On  the  alert,  were  you?  You  weren't  that  a( 
all." 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I  was!" 

"How  could  you  have  been?  The  officer  of 
the  day  couldn't  find  you." 

"Because,  sir,  I  was  on  the  Alert." 

Browning  might  have  been  shot  at  sunrise  had 
he  not  added:  "I  was  ordered  by  the  sergeant 
of  the  gaurd  to  be  on  the  Alert  when  the  officer 
of  the  day  came  along.  It  was  a  hard  job  to 
board  her,  sir,  but  " 

The  trial  ended  then  and  there. 

The  Alert  is  an  old  gunboat  moored  at  Mare 
at  Mare  Island. 


U.  C.  Maintenance 

"Feb.  4,  1921.— Denying  the  implication,  in  a 
statement  attributed  to  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol, that  the  University  of  California  had  re- 
quested $15,000,000  for  its  support  during  the 
next  two  years,  Comptroller  Robert  G.  Sproul 
stated  the  university's  maintenance  request  to  be 
in  the  sum  of  $8,876,423.  In  addition  the  regents 
of  the  university  stated  that  their  building  and 
land  needs  totaled  $4,833,000  and  suggested  that 
the  latter  sum  be  included  in  the  state  building 
bond  program  recommended  by  the  governor  in 
his  message  to  the  legislature. 

Sproul  declared  in  effect  that  the  people  of 
California  would  be  unable  to  have  their  uni- 
versity in  the  lead  with  similar  universities  of 
.'\merica  in  scholarship,  research,  discovery,  phys- 
ical training,  education  and  teaching,  if  this 
drastic  cut  in  funds  were  not  to  be  overruled  by 
the  legislature. 

Sproul's  statement  follows: 

"The  regents  presented  to  the  budget  board  of 
the  state  the  following  budget  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  university  for  the  two  years, 
1921-23: 


Administration,     general  maintenance 

operation   $1,565,136 

Campus  improvement  and  building  ad- 
ditions   269.385 

College  of  Agriculture   2.500,000 

Medical  School  and  Hospitals   1,020,000 

College  of  Dentistry   31,000 

Hooper  Foundation    95,000 

School  of  Architecture  _   48,420 

College  of  Chemistry   358,020 

College  of  Commerce   231,100 

Schools  of  Education,  including  Univer- 
sity High  School   262,000 

Colleges  of  Engineering  _   402,200 

School  of  Jurisprudence   120,900 

College  of  Letters  and  Science   1,990,342 

University  Libraries    310,000 

School  of  Public  Health   22.240 

Lick  Observatory    132,CXXJ 

Scripps  Institution  for  Biological  Re- 
search   45.000 

Vertebrate  Zoology    3.680 

University  Extension   „   170,000 

Southern  Branch  Junior  College   500,000 


$10,076,423 


"Of  this  total,  the  regents  informed  the  budget 
board  an  income  of  $1,200,000  would  be  secured 
from  other  sources  than  state  appropriations,  thus 
reducing  the  amount  requested  from  the  state 
for  maintenance  and  operation  to  $8,876,423. 

"In  addition  to  this  sum,  the  regents  presented 
a  statement  of  the  need  of  the  University  for 
new  lands  and  buildings,  totaling  $4,833,000,  with 
a  suggestion  that  this  amount  be  included  in  the 
state  building  plan  recommended  by  the  governor 
in  his  message  to  the  legislature.  The  items  con- 
stituting this  total  were  as  follows: 

Phvsics  Building   $  500.000 

Education  Building    100.000 

Engineers'  Equipment    50,000 

Household  Art  Building...„  _   40,000 

.'\quarium      6,500 

Storehouse    3.000 

Stables  for  Cavalry  Unit   3.500 

Medical  Society  Building  and  Hospital.,  2,000,000 

Dormitories  (two  units)  _   640,000 

Lick  Observatory  Buildings   40,000 

Buildings  at  Davis  Farm  School   500,000 

Land  at  Southern  Branch   200,0(10 

Agriculture  Land  in  Berkeley   750,000 


$4,833,000 

"Attention  is  called  specially  to  the  fact  that 
this  sum  was  not  requested  for  the  coming  bi- 
ennium,  but  was  suggested  for  inclusion  in  the 
governor's  building  bond  program. 

"Finally,  the  regents  asked  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000  for  the  teacher  training  work 
at  the  southern  branch  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
$200,000  for  the  support  of  beds  at  the  Univer- 
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sity  Hospital  for  dcpcndcnl  wards  of  tlic  state. 
These  items  were  asked  for  outside  of  the  uni- 
versity budget  because  of  the  following  facts: 
The  teacher  training  work  now  conducted  in  the 
southern  branch  is  the  work  that  was  formerly 
done  by  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School, 
and  for  which  the  state  would  have  provided 
outside  of  the  university  budget  if  that  normal 
school  had  been  continued.  The  appropriation 
of  $200,000  for  hospital  beds  was  a  sugge-Stion 
from  the  state  board  of  control,  and  while  the 
installation  of  such  beds  is  an  advantage  to  the 
regents,  it  is  not  an  item  which  the  regents  be- 
lieve should  have  been  assessed  against  their 
budget. 

"The  state  board  of  control  recommended  for 
appropriation  by  the  legislature  $7,162,499.15  for 
maintenance  and  operation  instead  of  $8,876,423, 
and  in  addition  recommended  $500,000  for  teacher 
training  work  at  the  southern  liranch  at  Los 
Angeles  and  $200,000  for  beds  at  the  University 
Hospital.  Tlicy  recommended  further  that  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000,500  be  made  for  new  build- 
ings, the  total  consisting  of  the  following  items: 

Physics  Building   $  500,000 

Education  Building    100,000 

Farm  Buildings  outside  of  Berkeley   400,000 

Total   $1,000,500 

"The  reduction  which  will  seriously  cripple  the 
University  for  the  coming  biennial  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  $1,713,923.85  in  the  budget  requested  by. 
the  university  for  maintenance  and  operation 
during  the  coming  two  years.  If  this  figure  is 
accepted  by  the  legislature,  it  will  mean  that  no 
new  activities  can  be  undertaken  and  that  the 
university  cannot  operate  on  the  high  standard 
which  has  made  it  such  a  credit  to  the  state  of 
California  in  tlic  past." 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Human  tragedies  and  iniman  problems  finil 
their  way  each  day  into  the  San  Francisco  ^'. 
M.  C.  A. 

There,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Red  Triangle, 
they  are  whispered  to  sympathetic  secretaries- 
men  with  a  broad,  deep  knowledge  of  human 
values — whose  daily  work  is  to  render  aid  to 
those  who  need  it. 

Of  the  hundreds  who  wend  tlieir  way  into 
the  big  building  each  day  at  220  Golden  Gate 
avenue,  not  all  go  to  participate  with  free  heart 
in  the  divers  actviities  of  tlic  association.  Many 
go  to  unburden  themselves  of  perplexing  prob- 
lems and  to  gain  brotherly  counsel. 

A  glimpse  at  the  scope  of  this  service  is  con- 
tained in  a  report  received  this  week  by  Richard 
R.  Perkins,  general  secretary,  covering  the  work 
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of  a  day  picked  at  random — when  1561  individual 
scr\'icts  were  perofrmed  by  twenty-nine  secre- 
taries in  six  branches.  Here  are  a  few  of  these 
services,  as  reported  briefly  by  secretaries: 

Just  "off  the  road."  Handicapped  by  loss  of 
riglit  hand.  Absolutely  broke  and  in  rags.  We 
fed  him,  secured  him  an  immediate  job  and  made 
things  look  brighter. 

    had  a  wife  and  six  weeks'  olcf 

baby,  was  Iiroke  and  in  debt.  We  were  able 
to  get  work  for  iiim  in  spite  of  the  shortage  in 
jolis. 

 ,  a  boy,  nineteen  years  old,  whom 

I  am  taking  care  of  preparatory  to  shipping  him 
home  to  New  Jersey,  reported  to  me  this  morn- 
ing that  yesterday  he  was  arrested  and  was  in 
jail  all  night  with  orders  from  the  court  to  leave 
town  for  vagrancy.  'Phoned  the  judge  and  on 
my  explanation  he  revoked  the  order. 

Conference  with  three  different  persons  with 
regard  to  moral  reconstruction  of  two  persons, 
one  of  whom  has  confessed  immorality. 

Member,  released  from  hospital  too  soon  and 
in  a  dingy  hotel.  Secured  ward  room  in  another 
hospital. 


Robert  Taft,  Member  Ohio  Legislature 

Roliert  Taft,  son  of  former  President  William 
H.  Taft,  has  launclicd  himself  upon  a  i)oliticai 
care  er. 

Voung  Mr.  Taft  is  a  member  of  the  new  Ohio 
Legislature  and  already  is  in  a  jam  over  a  bill 
authorizing  his  own  city  of  Cincinnati  to  put  out 
out  a  bond  issue  against  which  the  people  voted 
at  the  November  election. 

Mayor  Galvin  of  Cincinnati  said  the  city  would 
lia\c  to  cease  functioning  as  a  municipality  after 
Marcli  1st  unless  the  bonds  were  authorized,  re- 
gardless of  wlicther  the  people  of  Cincinnati 
wanted  to  pay  taxes  to  meet  them. 

Thereupon  young  Mr.  Taft  introduced  an  en- 
abling bill  which  has  passed  the  General  Assem- 
h\y,  now  is  in  the  Senate  and  generally. is  raising 
Cain  among  liis  constituents. 


Impressions  of  Washington 

Some  cities  have  Iiad  the  fate  to  he  founded 
on  jirivilcged  spots,  and  they  are  like  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  of  fortune,  whither  the  materials 
for  vast  development  gather  with  ease.  Constan- 
tinople and  Alexandria  constitute  classic  examples 
of  this  fact  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and 
London,  Paris  and  Hamburg  are  examples  of  it 
in  western  Europe.  The  New  World  presents 
similar  cases  in  the  gigantic,  metropolitan  cities 
of  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires.  Washington, 
the  federal  capital,  may  not  be  included  in  this 
group.  It  has  been  built,  it  is  true,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  eastern  region,  and  on  beautiliil 
ground  covered  with  soft  hills,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac;  but  neither  because  of  its  indus- 
tries, which  arc  few,  nor  because  of  its  commerce, 
which  is  relatively  poor,  can  it  compete  in  move- 
ment with  the  great  centers  of  the  Union.  Wash- 
ington is  an  artificial  city,  creative  by  the  will  of 
the  American  nation,  to  serve  as  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  republic,  the  federal  parlia- 
ment and  the  representatives  of  foreign  nations. 
It  lacks  those  forms  of  life  that  result  from  the 
stupendous  growth  of  peoples;  but  it  does  pos- 
sess, indeed,  what  the  wealth  of  a  fabulously  rich 
treasury  has  been  able  to  create;  and  the  capital 
is  a  city  of  beautiful  vistas,  parks,  magnilVcent 
ofificial  palaces,  and  one  that  possesses,  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  monuments  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  no  other  part  of  the  country.  A  friendly 
and  intelligent  Chilian  woman  of  letters  said  to 
me  with  much  spiciness  that  Washington  had 
seemed  to  her  to  be  a  Sunday  city. 

At  one  end  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  which  is 
the  principal  one  in  Washington,  rises  the  vast 
and  magnilicent  palace  of  the  capitol,  where  arc 


luMisrd  liic  IkiIIs  of  Uie  Congress  and  the  .Supreme 
Court  of  jusliee.  This  grancliose  structure  is 
in  tile  renaissance  style,  and  its  very  lofty  and 
widely  known  cupola  stands  out  in  the  back- 
ground of  that  end  of  the  avenue  as  an  incom- 
parable decoration. 

From  the  palace,  one  descends  by  monumental 
steps  to  the  extensive  and  beautiful  park  that 
surrounds  it.  The  days  in  which  we  were  going 
about  the  city  visiting  it — which  were  in  the 
month  of  May  and  unhearal)ly  hot — the  capitol 
park,  like  the  other  parks  of  the  city,  constituted 
a  refu.ge  for  the  suffocated  inhabitants.  They 
were  to  be  seen  in  shirt-sleeves  and  lying  on 
their  backs  on  the  turf  or  seated  under  the  shade 
of  the  leafy  trees,  tossing  crumbs  of  bread  to  the 
friendly  squirrels,  which,  with  perfect  confidence, 
frisked  about  them. 

;\s  in  European  countries,  and  especially  those 
of  the  north,  the  ogival  style  has  become  con- 
secrated as  prfjper  to  consistorial  palaces  and 
others  of  a  public  character,  so  in  the  United 
States  a  similar  consecration  has  been  achieved 
for  government  houses  by  edifices  of  the  renais- 
sance style,  crowned  by  gigantic  cupolas.  For 
this  reason  we  find  imitations  more  or  less  beau- 
tiful of  the  capital  in  Oakland,  Sacramento,  Madi- 
son and  elsewhere. 

The  Congressional  library,  located  not  far  from 
the  capitol,  separated  from  it  by  a  fair  extent 
of  the  park  already  mentioned,  is  also  an  ample 
and  beautiful  edifice.  It  does  not  possess  the 
proportions  or  external  grandeur  that  distinguish 
the  capitol,  but  the  beauty  of  its  interior  far 
surpasses  that  of  the  latter.  The  richest  of  mar- 
bles, of  the  most  varied  colors,  have  been  lavished 
and  artistically  combined  on  the  floors,  stair- 
ways and  columns.  The  domes,  galleries  and 
halls  are  decorated  witli  admirable  mural  paint- 
ings that  symbolize  the  most  important  stages  of 
human  culture.  The  reading-room  is  an  im- 
posing rotunda  of  yellow  jasper — ample,  lofty 
and  majestic  as  a  temple.  Any  person  may  enter 
here  who  desires  to  consult  or  to  read  any  of 
the  two  million  volumes  of  which  the  library 
consists.    /\t  the  height  of  the  second  floor,  the 
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base  of  the  rotunda  forms  a  gallery  or  circular 
platform,  to  which  visitors  that  do  not  come  to 
read  have  access,  and  around  which  stand  as 
embellishments  some  twenty  statues  of  poets, 
philosophers  and  writers,  in  bronze  and  of  life- 
size. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  vestibule  is 
of  a  beauty  that  bewilders,  or  that  the  whole 
edifice,  because  of  its  richness  and  artistic  merit, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  architectural  monu- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Its  magnificence  can 
can  only  be  compared  with  that  of  the  basilica 
of  Saint  Peter's  in  Rome,  or  that  of  the  Theatre 
N'ational  de  I'Opera  in  Paris. 

The  library  possesses  also  very  rich  collections 
of  maps  and  engravings. 

Another  important  building  of  the  capital,  and 
of  especial  importance  for  Latin-.Americans,  is 
the  palace  of  the  Pan-American  Union.  It  may 
be  seen  that  it  has  been  sought  to  give  to  it  a 
representative  character.  The  architecture  is  of 
a  style  that  we  might  call  tropical  colonial.  The 
center  of  the  building  consists  of  a  large  Spanish 
patio,  in  which  are  grown  plants  of  the  torrid 
zone  as  decorations.  In  the  midst  of  them,  the 
scene  is  heightened  by  some  showy  macaws 
Why  has  the  tropical  been  chosen  as  represen- 
tative of  all  Latin  .\merica?  Are  the  macaws 
there  sympolic  ciphers,  as  if  were,  of  the  sup- 
posed verbosity  of  the  peoples  of  the  southern 
continent  or  of  their  disposition  to  repeat  what 


other.s  say?  Perhaps  this  malicious  irony  was 
not  in  mind,  and  the  preference  in  favor  of  the 
plants  and  birds  of  the  equatorial  regions  may 
have  been  the  result  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
better  suited  than  others  for  decorative  purposes 
in  the  limited  space. 

In  the  cornice  that  surrounds  the  patio  are 
placed  the  names  and  coats  of  arms  of  the  Latin- 
.\merican  nations,  and  in  an  adjacent  gallery,  set 
«pon  columns  of  marble,  stand  the  busts  of  the 
heroes  of  the  inilependence  of  these  peoples: 
Halican,  San  Martin,  .\rtigas  and  so  many  others. 
.-\  column  is  unoccupied,  awaiting  its  bust.  Was 
it  designed,  perhaps,  by  error  for  an  unfortunate 
people  that  has  had  no  heroes?  CJh,  no!  It  is 
the  one  that  is  to  bear  the  image  of  the  Chilian 
hero,  O'Higgins.  In  the  meantime,  the  father 
of  our  courty,  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  Chile, 
is  absent  from  that  gathering  of  venerable 
marbles. 

We  are  unable  to  conceal  that  the  exhibition 
of  so  much  carelessness  pained  us. 

F'rom  every  point  that  we  have  visited,  from 
all  the  streets,  beaches  and  parks,  is  to  be  seen 
the  commanding  monument  of  the  eponymous 
hero  of  the  city,  the  national  hero,  the  great 
Washington.  What  an  original  and  grandiose 
conception ! 

Above  an  umbrageous  park,  on  the  edge  of  the 
city,  toward  the  southwest,  rises  from  a  natural 
open  knoll  the  colossal  structure  of  granite.  It 


is  an  immense  obelisk,  SS5  feet  in  height,  that 
stretches  away  toward  the  heavens  like  an  enor- 
mous mast,  cutting  the  azure  vault  with  it> 
straight,  majestic  lines,  converging  sliglitly  as 
it  soars.  The  conception  of  this  monument  re- 
veals a  certain  artistic  audacity  and  psychological 
institution.  It  was  not  easy  to  divine,  in  the 
simple  contemplation  of  the  plan,  the  marvelous 
effect  it  was  going  to  produce  in  the  reality  of 
its  extreme  nakedness;  hence  the  auflacity  of  it^ 
conception.  For  the  same  reason,  it  corresponds 
admirably — as  nothing  else  could  have  corrts- 
sponded — to  the  grandeur,  the  solid  simplicity 
and  rectitude  of  the  hero  that  it  symbolizes: 
hence  its  psychological  merit  On  its  smooth 
face  of  hard,  gray  stone  is  not  to  be  found  any 
inscription,  any  relief,  any  representative  medal- 
lion. The  column  rises  sovereignly  above  the  city 
and  the  plain  like  a  silent  giant,  concentrated 
and  benign,  charged  by  its  attitude  with  proclaim- 
ing throughout  eternity  the  glory  of  the  great 
man.  like  some  giant  that  might  shed  beneficent 
influences  and  work  upon  the  minds  of  men 
through  the  evocation  of  moral  values.  "Wonder 
not,"  it  seems  to  say,  "at  my  mute  w^ithholding 
of  my  meaning.  I  have  no  need  of  written 
character  of  ciphers  or  portraits  or  vain  adorn- 
ments. You  who  tread  this  soil  of  the  hero  can 
not  be  ignfirant  that  I  am  here.  Behold  me, 
imitate  me  antl  elevate  your  hearts  in  a  prayer 
of  civism." — Minola  in  Inter- .Ami  rira. 


Social 

By  TANTALUS 


N.  Y.  Art  Exhibits 

The  .\merican  Watercolor  Society's  annual 
exhibition  was  held  from  January  15- February  6, 
in  the  Fine  -Arts  Building,  X.  Y.,  with  257  ac- 
cepted works. 

The  -American  Watercolor  Society  also  had 
an  exhibition  Gramercy  Park,  K.  Y. 

Senator  W.  ,\.  Clark,  former  .Montana  senator, 
has  given  $l(X),OfX)  to  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  income  is  to  he  used 
to  perpetuate  the  William  A.  Clark  prize  awards. 
Prior  to  his  latest  gift,  the  senator  had  already 
donated  $31,(X)0  at  biennial  shows  in  prizes  for 
the  encouragement  of  .American  artists. 


There  was  a  smoker  given  at  the  Macbeth 
Galleries  in  honor  of  Emil  Carlson,  the  celebrated 
old  painter  of  marines  and  still  life.  Every 
artist  in  N'ew  York  was  present, — indeed,  the 
most  representative  gathering  of  .American  ar- 
tists ever  given  in  N'ew  York. 


John  Singer  .Sargent,  the  celebrated  artist,  re- 
turned to  N'ew  York  from  F'-ngland  last  week  to 
continue  his  work  on  the  dome  of  the  museum 
in  Boston. 


-Mr.  and  Mrs.  GoefTrey  Holt  gave  a  tea  at  the 
Holt  studio,  220  Post  street,  last  week,  many 
friends  and  art  lovers  attending  The  walls  were 
hung  with  the  artist's  works,  which  will  be  on 
exhibition  for  a  few  weeks  The  Holt  pictures 
have  found  a  distinctive  place.  The  English 
painter  has  caught  the  idiom  of  California  scenery 
and  hss  communicated  it  joyously  to  the  world. 
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Mr.  Holt  has  taken  the  studio  of  Charles  Rollo 
Peters. 


Several  pictures  of  Marion  Frolich  are  on  ex- 
hibition at  Courvoisier's.  The  artist  is  still  ill 
and  must  remain  quietly  in  the  country  for  a 
long  time,  if  she  wishes  to  regain  her  strength. 


Tamalpais  in  a  different  aspect  looks  forth  ma- 
jestically from  Courvoisier's  wall.  L.  E.  Rea 
is  the  artist.  He  has  painted  the  mountain  from 
a  point  well  up  toward  the  summit  and  from  the 
north  side.  The  beholder  can  almost  breathe 
the  sun-drenched  air  and  see  the  wild  flowers 
nodding  to  sleep  in  the  cool  shadows,  as  the  sun 
goes  down  on  the  distant  sea. 

.Another  painting  by  Rea  is  a  view  on  the 
Hotaling  Sleepy  Hollow  Ranch.  There  is  also 
an  early  morning  scene  near  the  big  lagoon  in 
.Mill  Valley.  It  is  early  morning  in  all  its  purity 
and  wonder. 


The  Ruiz  paintings,  witli  their  brooding  shad- 
ows and  mysterious  depths,  are  more  and  more 
coming  into  their  own  and  bringing  the  Peruvian 
painter  to  a  state  of  independence. 


Hagerup  is  represented  at  Courvoisier's  by  an 
open  seascope.  This  artist,  too,  gains  in  recog- 
nition. He  has  so  faithfully  portrayed  the  scenes 
about  Us  that  their  fidelity  to  nature  but  repro- 
duce f)ur  daily  companions.  It  is  the  discern- 
ment and  wonder  expressed  by  the  traveling 
stranger  that  is  constantly  increasing  the  demand 
for  a  Hagerup.  .A  new  panel  of  his,  "Cjoa.  on  the 
.Vorthwest  Pass,"  has  just  been  placed  in  the  Mer- 
rliants'  Exchange  Building. 


A  Speech  Festival 

At  this  writing,  details  of  the  speech  festival 
held  in  .New  York  under  the  auspices  of  David 
Bispham  and  David  Belasco,  are  not  at  hanrl. 
It  would  appear,  from  the  prospectus  that  a  cru- 


sade for  pure  speech  is  to  be  beRun  in  America. 
It  is  needed — oh!  it  is  needed,  and  may  it  pros- 
per! N'ot  that  we  don't  know  how  to  pronounce 
our  language — that  is.  the  educated  people — but 
that  we  deliberately  do  not.  Glossing  over  our 
paucity  of  expression,  our  avidity  to  employ  over- 
worked words  on  every  occasion,  our  main  crime 
is  the  typical  .American  enunciation.  From  child- 
hood we  do  not  employ  our  lips  in  speaking  until 
indistinct  enunciation  has  become  an  .American 
characteristic. 

Begin  at  the  foundation.  Give  children  drills 
in  vowel  and  constant  enunciation,  and  in  vocal 
force  and  stress.  There  is  a  crying  need  for 
teachers  of  the  art  of  plain  speaking.  In  the 
schools  there  are  few  teachers  capable  of  impart- 
ing it,  as  they  themselves  are  conspicuous 
offenders. 

Let  all  those  who  know  the  technique  of  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  begin  today  to  use  it.  Let 
them  polish  up  their  own  speech  and  resolve  to 
speak  their  very  best  every  time  they  have  occa- 
sion for  utterance.  There  will  be  followers  of 
the  lead.  If  imitation  begins  in  the  home,  half 
the  battle  will  be  won. 


Prominent  Society  Folk  Now  at  Del  Monte 

The  travel  season  is  now  on  in  California.  .Many 
well-known  people  from  the  east  are  arriving  to 
enjoy  the  balmy  winter  climate  and  out  of  door 
recreations  of  the  Golden  state.  -A  prominent 
party  now  at  Del  Monte  Lodge  consists  of  .Miss 
Lolita  Armour,  daughter  of  J.  Ogden  Armoui 
of  Chicago,  Dr.  anfl  .Mrs  G.  .A.  Seavrens,  Miss 
E.  Billers  and  .Miss  E.  Bissell.    The  visitors  have 
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been  enjciying  golf  on  tlic  seaside  links  at  Pebble 
Beacli  and  have  been  taking  the  many  scenic 
drives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Magcc  of  New  York  have 
joined  the  party  of  easterners  who  have  been  a? 
Del  Monte  and  Pebble  Beach  for  the  past  fort- 
night, with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Lewis  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harold  Minott.  They  play  golf,  polO' 
and  other  sports. 

Mr.  Paul  D.  Hamlin  is  another  easterner  who 
is  enjoying  a  visit  at  Del  Monte  Lodge. 

Miss  Marian  Hollins,  the  well-known  golf  and 
polo  player  has  gone  to  San  Francisco  with  her 
brother,  M.  K.  Hollins.  They  will  return  to 
Pebble  Beach  next  week  for  a  sojourn  at  the 
Charles  W.  Clark  villa. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Field  and  her  young  son,  promi- 
nent in  Chicago  society  circles,  is  making  a  stay 
of  a  month  at  the  picturesque  Del  Monte  Lodge. 

Mr.  William  P)0cing,  brother  of  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Poole,  who  has  a  beautiful  home  at  Pebble  Beach, 
is  making  a  visit  at  the  Del  Monte  Lodge  to 
enjoy  golf  and  go  fishing. 

A  party  of  Rock  Island  people  stopping  at  the 
Lodge  arc  T.  B.  Davis,  Miss  A.  D.  Davis  and 
Miss  G.  G.  Eustace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Bates,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
Mosrr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S  Hawley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  Cavalier,  all  of  Piedmont,  spent  the  week  end 
at  Del  Monte  and  Pebble  Beach. 

Other  prominent  guests  at  the  Del  Monte 
Lodge  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Waldo  Gordon,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Thomson  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
who  have  returned  from  a  trip  to  Honolulu,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Bradford. 

The  visitors  to  Del  Monte  and  Pebble  Beach 
continue  to  enjoy  the  polo  matches.  The  Del 
Monte  team  will  leave  this  corning  week  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  tournaments  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. The  Del  Monte  players  in  the  Southern 
California  tournament  will  be  Hugh  Drury,  Eric 
Pedley,  Harry  Hunt,  Major  Max  Fleischmann 
and  Felton  Elkins.  Polo  teams  will  return  to 
Del  Monte  for  the  annual  tournament  on  March 
19th  to  April  3rd. 

M.  A.  McLaughlin,  former  Colorado  state 
champion,  has  arrived  to  participate  in  the  gold 
vase  golf  tournament,  and  there  will  be  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  out  of  state  golfers  who  will 
play.  Mrs.  McLaughlin  accompanied  her  hus- 
band and  has  been  entertained  extensively  since 
her  arrival. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  N.  Bishop  of  San  Francisco 
arc  at  Del  Monte  for  the  week  end. 

About  150  members  of  Elk  lodges  in  California 
participated  in  a  dance  at  Hotel  del  Monte  on 
Saturday  evening,  as  one  of  the  social  features 
connected  with  the  annual  golf  tournament  and 
sport  outing  of  the  Elks.  ' 

The  Pebble  Beach  gold  va.se  golf  tournament 
which  started  on  Saturday    with     a  qualifying 
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round  and  rinishes  on  Wasliington's  Birthday  with 
Inial  matches  in  th.e  match  play  is  attracting  the 
entry  of  a  number  of  out  of  state  golfers.  The 
most  prominent  player  to  enter  so  far  is  M.  A. 
McLaughlin  of  Denver.  McLaughlin  registered' 
the  first  win  on  the  beautiful  trophy  last  year 
and  is  practicing  up  in  anticipation  of  having  has 
name  go  on  the  vase  again. 

The  gold  vase  was  set  up  last  year  with  the 
idea  of  making  the  competition  one  of  the  coast's 
big  midwinter  golf  features.  The  vase  is  a  three- 
time-win  affair,  and  is  set  up  for  the  player  who 
turns  in  the  best  gross  score.  The  idea  is  to 
attract  the  enfry  of  the  leading  players. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  there  are  a  number  of 
eastern,  Canadian  and  northwest  golfers  in  Cali- 
fornia and  this  open  event  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  into  competition  with  California's 
players. 

The  qualifying  round  will  consist  of  18  holes 
over  the  Pebble  Beach  course,  which  was  used 
last  year  for  the  holding  of  the  California  ama- 
teur championship.  The  links  have  been  thor- 
oughly overhauled  and  the  players  are  promised 
to  see  a  number  of  improvements.  The  match 
rounds  on  the  following  three  days  will  also  be 
held  at  Pebble  Beach. 

There  will  be  a  special  18-hole  medal  compe- 
tition for  women  at  the  Del  Monte  course  on 
Sunday.  The  new  holes  with  the  arrangements 
of  new  tees,  bunkers  and  greens,  will  be  open  for 
play  at  that  time.  It  will  be  the  first  compe- 
tition over  the  reconstructed  course  and  much 
interest  should  be  displayed  by  the  participants. 


John  Francis  Murphy 

John  Francis  Murphy,  or  as  he  was  better 
known,  J.  Francis  Murphy,  by  many  critics,  stu- 
dents and  lovers  of  American  art  considered 
the  strongest  and  most  representative  of  modern 
American  landscapcists,  and  worthy  to  rank  with 
his  predecessors,  the  great  trio  of  Inness,  Wyant 
and  Homer  Martin,  died  suddenly  of  heart  fail- 
ure following  an  attack  of  pneumonia  (his  second 
in  two  years)  at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  Satur- 
day, January  29th.  While  the  widely  known 
and  beloved  artist  had  been  in  failing  health  for 
over  two  years  past  and  his  life  was  threatened 
over  a  year  ago,  he  had  greatly  improved  after 
last  winter,  spent  on  the  sunny  west  Florida 
coast,  and  last  summer  at  his  loved  country  re- 
treat at  Arkville  in  the  Catskill  Hinterland,  and 
seemed  about  to  recover  his  former  vigor  on 
his  return  to  the  city  a  few  weeks  ago.  But  he 
was  stricken  again  with  pneumonia,  and  although 
he  rallied  and  only  the  day  before  his  death  was 
seemingly  well  and  in  good  spirits,  he  had  to  be 
removed  to  the  hospital,  and  passed  away  the 
next  day. 

Probably  no  other  American  artist's  death 
couUl  have  produced  the  sincere  sorrow  and  wide- 
spread feeling  of  regret  as  has  that  of  J.  Francis 
Murphy,  for  he  was  universally  loved  for  his 
genial,  kindly  personality,  apart  from  his  artistic 
ability.  He  was  everybody's  friend  in  the  Metro- 
politan art  world,  and  his  fellow  artists,  and 
especially  those  who  are  members  of  the  Sal- 
m.-igundi  Club.  wliieh  he  most  frequented, 
are  outspoken  in  llieir  expressions  of  grief  at 
his  los.s.  The  feeling  is  shared  by  the  art  writers 
and  ;i  wide  circle  of  collectors  and  art  lovers. 
The  Funeral  Services 

Mr.  Murphy's  funeral,  appropriately  at  the  l^'ine 
Arts  Galleries,  Tuesday  evening,  February  Isl, 
was  most  impressive,  and  a  worthy  tribute  to  a 
remarkable,  artistic  figure.  The  casket,  almost 
lost  to  sight  under  its  coverlet  of  fiowcrs,  was 
placed  at  the  norlli  end  of  the  Middle  Gallery, 
whose  walls  were  hung  with  the  watercolors  of 
the  current  Watcrcolor  Club's  exhibition.  The 
pallbearers  were  Bruce  Crane  and  .Alexander 
lludnul    (who    arranged    the    funeral  services 


and  aceoni])anie(l  Mrs.  Mnriihy,  when  she  took 
tUv  remains  to  Arkville  for  iuteriiunt  nn  Wednes- 
day), Charels  W.  Fairbanks,  Harry  Watrous. 
Jo.seph  Isidor,  Mr.  Howe  of  Princeton  and  Mr. 
Bennett  of  .Vrkville.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Salmagundi  Club,  conducted  a  brief 
service,  and  Mr.  McKinley  sang  some  hymns 
wliich  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  those  present. 
The  galleries  were  thronged  and  apparently  every 
artist  of  prominence  in  the  city  and  many  art 
lovers  were  i)rescnt. 
The  Artist's  Career 

J.  Francis  Murphy  was  born  in  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
December  11,  1853.  He  struggled  with  poverty 
in  his  youth  and  some  time  after  he  came  to 
New  York,  in  1875.  He  first  exhibited  at  the 
National  Academy  in  1876  and  captured  the  sec- 
ond Hallgarten  prize  in  1884  for  his  landscape, 
"Tint5  of  a  Vanished  Past,"  and  later,  in  1887, 
won  the  Webb  prize  at  the  Society  of  American 
Artists'  exhibition. 

A  few  collectors  early  recognized  his  ability, 
and  especially  the  rare  poetic  sentiincnt  of  Ins 
landscapes.  He  worked  for  two-thirds  of  flic 
year  in  the  country,  mostly  at  Arkville,  N.  Y., 
wliere  the  scenery  of  the  Catskill  Hinterland  ,il- 
lured  him.  He  worked  slowly  and  his  output 
was  not  large,  as  he  dreamed  over  his  subjects, 
both  before  he  essayed  anil  after  he  had  begun 
to  paint  them.  He  was  a  sincere  lover  of  Nature, 
especially  of  her  late  autumn  and  Indian  summer 
moods.  Brown  hilsides  under  pearly  soft  gr.ay 
skies  most  attracted  him. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  a  member  of  the  Lotos,  Sal- 
magundi and  National  Arts  Clubs,  and  of  the 
American  Watcrcolor  Society.  He  became  an 
Academician  in  1887.  His  medals  and  honors  are 
too  numerous  to  mention,  and  the  appreciation 
in  value  of  his  works  has  been  almost  sensa- 
tional of  late  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
who  is  also  a  landscape  painter  of  ability. 


To  Dine  and  to  Dance 

Aside  from  the  elian.ge  of  policy  by  the  mau- 
a.gement  of  Techau  Tavern,  which  has  reduced 
the  luiieheun  from  95  cents  to  85  cents,  has  abol- 
ished all  cover  charges  except  on  the  week-end 
days  and  holidays,  it  has  established  an  ex- 
cellent table  d'hotel  dinner  at  $1.75.  The  character 
of  entertainment,  headed  by  the  Three  White 
Kuhns  and  "Mary,"  a  headlincr  act  of  the  highest 
type,  assisted  by  a  georgeously  gowned  revue, 
featuring  pretty  girls  in  songs  and  novel  dances, 
remains  of  enticing  charm. 

The  dance  orchestra,  under  the  leadership  of 
Elliston  R.  Anus.  contril)utes  its  (|uota  of  snappy 
popular  songs,  and  the  very  latest  in  jazz  dance 
melodies. 

After  the  theater,  lucky  dances  with  Miss  Say- 
lor's  chocolates  and  Murad  cigarettes,  llud  hearty 
favor  with  the  discriminating  public,  who  nightly 


Residence  Wanted 
To  Lease 

TO  lease  from  March  1  to  June  1,  a 
house  in  San  Francisco,  marine  view, 
residence  district,  with  a  garden.  Must 
be  artistically  furnished,  with  drawing- 
room,  dining-room,  billiard-room,  morn- 
ing-room, at  least  three  master  bed-rooms 
and  baths,  quarters  for  five  servants  and 
garage  for  two  cars.  Must  be  entirely 
equipped  for  housekeeping  and  entertain- 
ing. Tenants  with  two  children  arriving 
from  New  York.  Rent  not  above  $500 
per  month.    Address  Box  B,  Town  Talk. 
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throng  the  attractive  ciiviroiinu-nt  at  Tccliau 
Tavern. 


aclininistrati' in  will  incliiilc  an  occasional  open 
liouse  clay  at  the  executive  mansion. 


Capt.  and  Mrs.  Erskinc  Bolst  are  at  the  St. 
Francis,  their  first  visit  here  since  their  mar- 
riage. Mrs.  Bolst.  who  was  Mrs.  Fletcher  Ryer, 
is  exceedingly  popular  in  San  Francisco,  as  .she 
is  wherever  she  goes.  Her  many  friends  here 
were  eager  to  meet  her  husband,  who  was  an 
officer  in  the  British  army. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran.  who  have 
been  in  Europe  for  many  months,  have  returned 
and  are  the  house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Hayes  Smith.  Mrs.  Curran  and  Mrs.  Smith  are 
two  acknowledged  beauties  of  California  society. 


Miss  Louise  Janin  has  left  for  Italy,  where 
she  will  study  sculpture,  for  which  she  has  a  gift 
and  to  which  she  has  long  devoted  her  energies. 
She  was  accompanied  by  Miss  Miriam  Gerstle. 
who  will  also  study  art  in  Italy. 


Society  people  of  San  Francisco  and  Marin 
arc  greatly  interested  in  the  micarcme  concert 
concert  to  be  held  in  the  colonial  ballroom  of 
the  St.  Francis  Hotel  on  Monday  eve.  March 
7th.  The  concert  artists  will  present  "traditional 
Irish  music."  Patrons  are  Most  Rev.  Edward 
J.  Hanna,  Richard  Tobin,  Dr.  Charles  McGetti- 
gan,.  John  O'TooIe,  John  Hanify. 


It  seems  only  yesterday  that  pretty  Florence 
Sharon  of  Piedmont  w-as  capturing  all  hearts  with 
her  Marguarite-like  beauty.  But  now  as  Mrs. 
Florence  Sharon  Brown  she  is  announcing  the 
engagement  of  her  young  daughter,  Frances 
Allen,  to  Dr.  Hobart  P.  Gassell  of  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  Ira  N.  Brcedlove  gave  a  reception  at  her 
home  in  Piedmont  this  week  in  lionor  of  the 
bridc-clect. 


This  Saturday,  Lincoln  Park  will  be  the  Mecca 
for  all  patriotic  San  I-'ranciscans  who  will  wit- 
ness the  ceremonies  of  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Legion  or  Honor  Palace,  the  sol- 
diers' memorial  to  be  erected  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
.\dolph  Sprcckels,  in  honor  of  the  heroes  of  the 
World  War.  The  building,  a  replica  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  Palace,  will  become  one  of  the  treasure 
places  of  this  part  of  the  world.  It  will  be  the 
most  splendid  tribute  in  America  to  the  patriotism 
of  its  sons  in  France,  of  whose  friendship  it  will 
be  a  perpetual  reminder. 


Charlotte  Cameron,  the  famous  woman  traveler 
and  author,  who  has  been  in  southern  California 
for  some  time,  arrived  in  town  to  be  present  at 
the  dedicatory  ceremonies  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  Palace.  She  will  be  the  house  guest  for 
a  week  of  Mrs.  .\dolph  B.  Sprcckels.  Mrs.  Frank 
Hall  Moon,  mother  of  Mrs.  Claus  Sprcckels. 
accompanies  Miss  Cameron,  w-ith  whom  she  will 
leave  soon  for  an  extended  tour  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Miss  Cameron  is  the  author  of 
"Twenty-five  Thousand  Miles  in  Africa,  "Twenty 
Thousand  Miles  in  South  .America,"  "Twenty 
Thousand  Miles  in  Alaska"  and  other  noted 
books  of  travel.  She  was  the  only  woman  cor- 
respondent at  the  last  durbar.  King  George 
decorated  her  for  her  war  work. 


Our  National  Palace 

The  White  House  is  again  to  be  opened  as 
the  nation's  show  place.  The  war  and  President 
Wilson's  illness  have  sequestered  it  for  a  long 
time  and  even  in  Rposcvclt's  terms  the  dear 
public  was  kept  outside  on  every  pretext.  It 
ought  to  stimulate  patriotism  to  let  the  public 
in  periodically  to  visit  the  historic  rooms  and 
to  see  Mr.  Harding  presidenting.  By  way  of  va- 
riety, at  least,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Harding 


Mrs.  Helen  Stephens  and  Mr  and  Mrs.  William 
B.  Keene  are  at  the  Ponce  dc  Leon,  St.  Augus- 
tine. Mrs.  Stephens  goes  abroad  again  in  May 
instead  of  coming  to  California,  as  her  friends 
hoped  she  would. 


White  Sulphur  Springs  has  its  winter  (juota  of 
northern  and  western  society  people.  The  Oliver 
Harrinians  were  recent  guests. 


Palm  Beach  is  gayer  than  ever  this  year,  writes 
Mrs.  Cameron  Ball  of  this  city,  who  is  at  the 
Poinciana.  "Year  after  year,"  continues  the  loyal 
Californian,  "eastern  people  migrate  to  Florida. 
It  is  amazing  what  a  small  proportion  have  been 
to  California  or  seem  to  take  any  serious  thought 
of  ever  going.  I  do  all  I  can  to  describe  its 
charms,  throwing  in  the  lure  of  a  trip  to  Hono- 
lulu. Expense  of  railroad  and  steamer  travel  is 
notliing  to  these  multi-millionaires,  so  I  hope 
that  at  a  not  too  distant  day  they  will  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  wintering  in  California, — 
always  going  to  Hawaii  before  returning  cast." 

Truly,  it  takes  a  world  traveler  like  the  brilliant 
Mrs.  Ball  to  appreciate  our  climate.  Prices  may 
fluctuate,  amusement  flag,  hut  our  climate  re- 
mains changeless. 


Untermyer — Steyne  Nuptials 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elisc  X.  Steyne,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Abram  X.  Steyne,  and  Eugene  Unter- 
mcycr,  son  of  the  late  Maurice  Untermeycr,  took 
place  at  4  o'clock  Monday  afternoon  in  the 
Louis  XVI  suite  of  the  Hotel  St.  Regis,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Judah  Magnes  officiating.  A  small  re- 
ception followed  the  ceremony. 

The  bride  was  unattended,  and  her  brother, 
.\lan  X.  Steyne,  gave  her  in  marriage.  She  wore 
a  gown  of  white  chiflfon  and  lace  with  a  tulle 
veil  and  carried  a  bou(|uct  of  white  orchids  and 
lilies  of  the  valley. 

Irwin  Untermeyer.  a  cousin  of  the  bridegroom, 
served  as  best  man.   There  were  no  ushers. 

The  bride's  mother  makes  her  home  at  the 
St.  Regis.  Mrs.  _  Untermeyer  is  a  graduate  of 
Smith  College,  class  of  '19. 

Mr.  Untermeyer  was  graduated  from  Columbia, 
class  of  '13,  and  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Guggenheimcr,  Untermeyer  &  Marshall.  He  be- 
longs to  the  Lotos  and  Hudson  River  Country 
Clubs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Untermeycr  are  going  to  Europe 
on  their  honeymoon  and  will  reside  in  N'ew  York 
on  their  return. 


Garrett — Patterson 

The  marriage  of  Stuart  Grayson  Garrett  of 
Seattle  and  Miss  Ella  Vaughan  Patterson,  a 
daughter  of  Mrs.  John  Maxwell  Winchester  by 
her  first  husband,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  George  W. 
Patterson,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Old 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Montgomery.  Ala., 
took  place  Tuesday  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
mother  and  stepfather,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Max- 
well Winchester.  Madison  avenue.  The  Rev. 
Dr  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  officiated.  Hugh  G.  M. 
Kelleher.  formerly  of  Seattle,  was  the  best  man. 

Mrs.  Garrett's  uncles  include  the  late  Chan- 
cellor John  Allison  of  Xashvillc,  Tenn.,  and  Gen- 
eral Robert  Vaughn,  formerly  attorney  geenral 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Garrett  is  a  son  of  Mrs. 
Edward  1.  Garrett  of  Seattle.  H  ewas  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1914  and  served 
in  the  navy  during  the  war  as  a  lieutenant,  junior 
grade.  The  engagement  was  announced  on  Sun- 
day. The  marriage  took  place  sooner  than 
planned  owing  to  Mr.  Garrett's  business  de- 
manding his  presence  in  the  southwest. 


Ornstein  Cancels  Dates 

Frank  W.  Ilealy,  who  was  to  have  presented 
Leo  Ornstein  in  concert  here  March  4th,  has 
received  the  following  letter  from  the  celebrated 
pianist: 

"Dear  Mr.  Hcaly:  Since  I  have  arrived  here 
I  have  been  feeling  very  ill  and  have  virtually 
experienced  a  mild  break  down. 

"In  my  present  condition  I  cannot  undertake 
the  strain  of  playing  my  concerts — so  I  want  you 
to  cancel  all  my  dates,  as  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  I'll  be  in  condition  to  appear  in  public 
the  rest  of  the  season — and  certainly  in  no 
condition  to  go  to  the  coast. 

"Just  at  the  present  I  am  too  weary  to  make 
any  plans.  I  have  felt  this  condition  coming 
on  all  Winter,  but  have  tried  to  hold  out  as 
long  as  possible.  But  there  is  no  use  pushing 
things  to  the  limit  with  the  possibility  of  affecting 
my  health  permanently.    Yours,  LEO." 


The  Artist's  Life 

Leo  Ornstein  was  born  in  1896  in  the  little 
village  of  Kremcntchoug,  near  Odessa.  Russia. 
His  father  at  that  time  was  nationally  known  as 
an  eminent  musician  and  singer. 

At  the  age  of  five  the  child  read  piano  music 
and  played  from  memory;  at  the  age  of  seven 
he  was  overheard  improvising  on  the  piano  and 
today,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  has  to  his 
credit  some  400  compositions  in  the  structural 
form  of  both  classical  and  ultra-modern. 

At  the  age  of  ten  his  father  took  him  to  Petro- 
grad,  where  the  directors  of  the  Imperial  Con- 
servatoire of  Music,  headed  by  Glazounow,  ad- 
mitted him  to  that  institution  as  soon  as  they 
heard  him  play.  For  a  short  period  he  had  the 
benefit  of  studying  under  this  great  master. 

After  coming  to  .\merica.  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
he  met  Mrs.  Thomas  Tapper  at  the  New  York 
Institute  of  Musical  Art,  who  thereafter  devoted 
almost  her  entire  time  to  the  talented  young 
man.  He  was  educated  at  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Friends. 

Early  in  1914  he  returned  to  Europe  for  further 
study  and  recital  work — had  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessful tour  of  Scandinavia  and  made  four  ap- 
pearances each  in  Paris  and  London.  In  the 
fall  of  1914  he  returned  to  America,  and  has 
been  conccrtizing  ever  since.  Last  year  he  made 
his  first  appearance  with  the  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra;  the  Xcw  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra;  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra;  also  appearances 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  besides  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Last  year  he  played  fifty-seven  recitals — this 
season  the  number  of  recitals  was  to  have  been 
seventy. 


Symphony  "Pop"  Concert 

Next  Sunday's  concert  in  the  Curran  theater 
will  be  the  next  to  the  last  in  the  Popular  scries 
of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
soloist  is  to  be  Horace  Britt,  wlio  will  oflFer  three 


Wanted — Homes  for  Homeless  Children 

The  greatest  service  you  can  render  God 
and  humanity  is  to  give  a  good  home  and 
Christian  training  to  one  of  California'! 
homeless  boys  and  girls.  Write  today  for 
information  about  children  from  seven  to 
twelve  years.  Legal  adoption  optional. 
Non-sectarian.  Addresi 

Children's  Home  Society  of  California 

2414  Griffith  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
or 

64  Bacon  Building,  Oakland 
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cello  numbers:  Faure's  "Romance,"  The  Swan 
of  Saint-Sacns,  and  Glazounow's  Serenade  Es- 
pagnolc.  The  principal  orchestral  items  are 
Grieg's  second  Peer  Gynt  Suite,  the  Theme  with 
Variations  from  Tschaikowsky's  Third  Suite,  and 
two  ballet  numbers  from  Saint-Saen's  Samson 
and  Dalilah.  Otlier  numbers  listed  are  Lassen's 
Festival  Overture,  Gounod's  Funeral  March  of  a 
Marionette,  the  Norwegian  Wedding  Procession 
of  Grieg,  the  Valsc  Tristc  of  Sibelius  and  Johann 
Strauss'  Perpctuum  Mobile. 

At  the  pair  of  regular  symphony  concerts  to 
be  given  next  Friday  and  Sunday  afternoons  an 
unusual  programme  will  be  given,  containing  two 
works  to  be  performed  for  the  lirst  time  in 
America.  The  principal  feature  on  this  pro- 
gramme is  the  "Amsterdam"  Symphony  of  Cor- 
nelius Doppcr,  a  vividly  descriptive  work  por- 
traying scenes  in  Amsterdam.  The  other  new 
composition  is  the  "Vaegtervise"  of  Paul  Juon,  a 
fantasy  on  Danish  folk-songs.  The  programme 
will  open  with  the  "Faust  Overture"  of  Wagner. 


The  Stage  and  Fortune 

Frankie  Bailey,  wlio  twenty-three  years  ago 
stepped  into  fame  and  fortune  on  the  stage  of 
Weber  &  Fields,  won  her  renown  because  she 
had  wonderfully  beautiful  legs.  Her  face  was 
tres  ordinaire,  her  torso  likewise,  but  her  legs 
were  undoubtedly  remarkably  shapely.  To  have 
seenthcm  once  was  to  have  an  indelliblc  impres- 
sion of  them.  Their  owner  was  short  and  her 
legs  were  in  proportion.  They  were  curved, 
dimpled,  slender,  flexible  and  terminated  in  ex- 
quisitely molded  ankles,  such  as  one  rarely  be- 
holds in  real  life.  Miss  Bailey  never  assumed 
that  she  possessed  any  hitrionic  or  musical 
talent.  She  simple  wore  conspicuous  tights 
(usually  white  ones)  and  walked  on  and  ofif  the 
stage  among  the  distinguished  comedians,  who 
formed  the  famous  constellation.  She  married 
Peter  F.  Daily,  long  since  dead. 

Last  Monday  night  in  New  York  there  was  a 
brilliant  costume  ball  given  to  obtain  funds  for 
her  benefit.  All  the  biggest  managers,  the  bright- 
est stars  and  society  people  took  part.  Some 
of  the  patronesses  were:  Mmcs.  Harry  Payne 
Whitney,  George  Gould,  Mosely  Parrish,  W.  R. 
Hearst,  Mrs.  Fiske,  Ina  Claire,  Marilyan  Miller, 
Vivian  Martin. 

Where  it  used  to  be  the  rule  that  stage  celeb- 
rities had  til  lie  helped  in  old  age,  now  it  is  the 
exception.  The  majority  of  stage  woman  marry 
very  wealthy  men.  Or,  if  they  remain  on  the 
stage  their  earnings  are  so  large  that  they  never 
have  an  opportunity  to  walk  where  they  are 
likely  to  encounter  the  wolf  of  want.  As  for  the 
men  of  the  stage,  they  all  seem  to  own  palatial 
homes,  belong  to  expensive  clubs  and  glide  into 
old  age  far  more  comfortably  than  as  if  they  had 
been  capitalist  merchants  all  their  lives.  As  a 
career  leading  to  affluence,  the  stage  has  no  rival 
for  women  and  few  for  men. 


Myrtle  Claire  Donnelly's  Concert 

Myrtle  Claire  Donnelly,  the  young  lyric  so- 
prano, will  give  a  recital  at  the  Columbia  theater 
on  Sunday  evening,  February  27th,  under  the 
direction  of  Jessica  Colbert.  Miss  Donnelly  is  a 
California  girl,  who  is  meeting  with  great  success 
wherever  she  appears.  She  left  San  Francisco 
three  years  ago  to  study  with  Mme.  Sembrich 
in  New  York.  She  coached  with  Richard  Hage- 
man,  the  well-known  conductor  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  An  interesting  career  im- 
mediately followed.  After  making  a  great  success 
singing  with  the  Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Miss  Donnelly  was  engaged  for  a  number  of  re- 
citals in  the  cast.  Last  year  she  studied  in  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  and  was  engaged  to  sing  with 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Sir  Henry  Wood.  She  received  sucii 
favorable  comment  that  this  season  she  has  been 


ofifcred  a  concert  tour  of  Australia  with  the  fa- 
mous French  baritone,  Chester  Fentrcse.  This 
is  under  contemplation.  In  the  meantime,  Miss 
Donnelly  will  leave  immediately  after  her  recital 
here  for  Washington,  where  she  has  been  en- 
gaged to  sing  several  salon  concerts  during  Presi- 
dent Harding's  inauguration.  The  following 
beautiful  program  will  be  given,  with  Gyula 
Ormay  at  the  piano: 

The  program  at  the  Columbia  will  consist  of 
old  Italian  songs,  Russian,  F'rench  and  English 
groups  and  an  aria  from  Manon  Descant. 

When  Miss  Donnelly  made  her  debut  in  con- 
cert here  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  discerned  im- 
mediately that  she  had  every  endowment  for 
success  in  the  song  world.  She  had  then  studied 
wisely  to  develop  her  voice  and  was  aflame  with" 
ambition.  Since  then  she  has  had  the  advantage 
of  being  coached  by  Sembrich.  If  she  bears  out 
the  promise  of  that  time,  she  should  be  one  ol 
the  celebrities  in  the  opera  world. 


Redwood  Grove,  Memorial  to  Col.  Boiling 

A  beautiful  grove  of  sequoia  sempervirens,  or 
redwood,  has  just  been  dedicated  as  a  memorial 
to  Col.  Raynal  C.  Boiling  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Service, 
first  American  officer  of  high  rank  to  give  his 
life  in  the  World  War.  Dr.  J.  C.  Phillips  of 
Wenham,  Mass.,  brother-in-law  of  Col.  Boiling, 
has  established  the  Boiling  Memorial  Redwood 
Grove  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Eel  river  in  Hum- 
boldt Co.,  California. 

The  grove  has  been  purchased  by  Dr.  Phillips 
and  a  deed  will  be  given  to  the  Save  the  Red- 
woods League.  It  will  be  held  by  the  League 
until  it  is  made  public  property  and  assured  of 
being  preserved  for  the  generations  to  come. 

The  Boiling  Grove  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  Elk  creek  and  the  south  fork  of  the  Eel  river, 
about  fifty  miles  from  Eureka,  California,  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  most  representative  areas 
of  Sequoia  sempervirens  (or  redwoods).  Througli 
it  passes  the  new  state  highway. 

A  memorial  tablet  to  Col.  Boiling  will  be 
placed  near  the  highway  at  the  entrance  to  the 
grove. 


Col.  Boiling,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  before 
the  war  was  geenral  solicitor  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  military  preparedness  movement.  He 
served  in  the  cavalry  of  the  National  Guard  of 
New  York  and  trained  at  Plattsburg  in  1915. 
During  tnc  World  War  he  was  commissioned 
major  in  the  aviation  service  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
while  in  France  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.    He  was  killed  in  action  March  26.  1918. 


Humboldt  County  Saves  Redwood  Grove 

One  of  Humboldt  county's  choicest  groves  of 
scquoria  sempervirens  has  just  been  saved  for 
the  enjoyment  of  posterity  through  the  purchase 
of  a  grove  by  the  county.  The  area  preserved 
is  known  as  the  Dunn  and  Dimmick  holding, 
and  is  situated  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Eel 
river  adjoining  the  scenic  state  highway  through 
Humboldtcounty.  The  purchase  of  this  redwood 
tract  is  part  of  Humboldt  county's  program  of 
co-operation  with  the  Save  the  Redwoods  League, 
which  is  endeavoring  to  secure  the  preservation 
of  representative  redwood  groves  in  the  basin  of 
the  south  fork  of  the  Eel  river.  The  League,  of 
which  Franklin  K.  Lane  is  president,  has  with 
the  co-operation  of  Humboldt  county,  acquired 
several  important  pieces  of  redwood  timber. 

Many  travelers  and  scientists  have  declared 
that  the  road  through  the  Humboldt  redwoods 
is  one  of  the  great  scenic  highways  of  the  world. 
They  are  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  preser- 
vation of  these  trees. 


In  Massachuscttes  a  man  who  speaks  ten 
tongues  has  just  married  a  woman  who  speaks 
seven. 

We  are  betting  on  the  lady. — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 


"I  must  say  those  biscuits  arc  fine,"  exclaimed 
the  young  husband. 

"How  could  you  say  those  were  fine  biscuits?" 
inquired  his  mother,  when  they  were  alone. 

"I  didn't  say  they  were  fine,  mother.  I  merely 
said  I  must  say  so." — Boston  Transcript. 
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The  Financia  1  Outl 


By  R.  E.  Mulcahy 


"At  all  events,"  said  a  young  doctor  as  he  heard 
<jf  another  one  of  his  patients'  death:  "I  can  take 
life  easy  if  I  am  poor." 


Stocks— Developments  the  past  week,  while 
somewhat  conflicting,  were  in  the  main  favor- 
able for  the  financial  markets.  The  only  incident 
of  an  adverse  sort  was  the  continuous  cut  in  oil 
prices — both  crude  and  refined— principally  in 
the  mid-continent  field.  The  increased  produc- 
tion in  this  district  finally  got  to  a  point  where 
consumers,  anticipating  a  decline  in  prices,  re- 
fused to  buy  only  on  a  hand  to  mouth  basis,  and 
as  stocks  of  oil  products  began  to  increase,  re- 
finers began  cutting  prices  and  the  cut  extended 
all  over  the  country — with  the  exception  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Despite  the  cut  in  oil  prices  Oil  Stocks  did 
not  weaken  except  in  the  share  of  the  low 
prices  companies.  The  Mexican  properties  were 
strong  under  the  leadership  of  Mexican  Petrol- 
eum, which  carried  Pan-.^merican  with  it.  The 
former  company  is  expected  to  increase  in  its 
dividend  early  in  March  and,  no  doubt,  Pan- 
American  Petroleum  will  do  likewise,  as  the  bulk 
of  the  Mexican  Petroleum  stock  is  owned  by 
the  Pan-American  Companj'.  These  companies 
were  not  afTcctcd  by  the  decline  in  oil  prices, 
as  both  of  them  have  long  contracts  that  ex- 
tend practically  throughout  the  year  at  figures 
said  to  be  more  profitable  than  last  year's  con- 
tracts. 

The  cut  in  oil  prices  has  pretty  well  comijleted 
the  adjustment  called  for  by  general  busines.i, 
and  we  rather  look  for  a  change  for  the  better 
from  now  on,  as  consumption  should  show  a 
marked  improvement  now  that  the  winter  season 
is  over. 

.\nothcr  commodity  that  seems  to  have  turned 
for  the  better  is  sugar — both  for  the  raw  and 
retined.  This  industry  was  the  worst  hit  last 
fall,  and  the  recent  advance  in  both  raw  and 
refined  gave  encouragement  to  those  who  were 
of  the  opinion  that  this  industry  had  seen  its 
worst  and  was  now  definitely  on  the  up  grade. 
Sugar  Stocks  were  in  better  derfland  and  prices 
were  advanced  sharply  throughout  the  list. 

Tliere  was  also  considerable  importaance  at- 
tached to  the  news  from  Cuba  that,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  Washington,  a  committee  of 
representative  sugar  men  and  bankers  would  be 
formed  to  handle  the  present  crop.  This  it  was 
thought  would  tend  to  stabilize  the  situation. 

There  was  nothing  new  in  the  Steel  situation 
and  the  same  bearish  talk  prevails.  Several  of 
the  independents  have  announced  a  cut  in  prices 
below  the  big  corporation,  but  business  generally 
is  far  from  s.itisfactory,  as  consumers  are  looking 
for  lower  prices.  Steel  prices  have  not  as  yet 
suffered  any  material  cut — and,  with  the  readjust- 
ment that  has  taken  place  in  other  industries, 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  a  lower  level  of 
prices. 

The  monthly  statement,  issued  by  the  big  cor- 
poration, showed  a  reduction  in  unfilled  orders 
of  about  600,(;CO  tons,  and  while  it  had  little 
effect  on  the  prices  for  Steel  Stocks,  yet  it  showed 


the  general  tendency  of  the  consumer  to  await 
a  reduction  in  finished  goods. 

Railroad  Stocks  were  inactive  and  seem  to 
be  marking  time. 

The  advance  in  Sterling  Exchange  probably 
has  more  to  do  with  the  better  feeling  market- 
wise  than  any  other  news  that  same  forth. .  This, 
with  the  better  trade  reports  issued  by  the 
Mercantile  Agencier  and  the  monthly  review  ol 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  both  of  which  struck 
a  note  of  confidence  that  the  business  situation 
was  on  the  mend. 

We  believe  we  have  seen  the  worst  of  our 
business  depression  and  the  stock  market  is  well 
liquidated,  and  while  we  will  have  plenty  of 
reactions  from  time  to  time,  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  them  to  accumulate  the  better  class 
of  stocks. 

Cotton — Speculative  trade  continues  very  light 
in  the  Cotton  market,  and  most  of  it  is  between 
the  local  New  York  professionals. 

The  pessimistic  advices  from  Manchester  puts 
a  damper  on  any  enthusiasm  from  this  side,  and 
tlic  news  from  India  and  China  is  anything  but 
optimistic.  Manchester  depends  upon  India  and 
China  for  their  export  trade,  and  with  conditions 
in  both  countries  so  discouraging,  it  is  bound 
to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  Liverpool  ((no- 
tations. 

Bi;s!ness  in  ths  country  is  showing  an  improve- 
ment, although  the  consumption  figures  for 
January  were  only  a  little  more  than  half  of 
1.-st  year,  but  this  was  expected  and  had  little 
effect  on  the  market. 

The  Ic;  ding  dry  goods  houses  in  this  country 
;  re  reporting  an  increased  demand  for  cotton 
goods  and  siy  their  spring  sales  will  compare 
favorably  with  last  year. 

.All  the  mills  are  taking  a  more  hopeful  view 
of  conditions  generally  and  have  been  taking 
large  quantities  of  the  raw  material  that  has  been 
forced  on  the  market  through  llnancial  difficulties 
in  some  sections  of  the  south. 

There  is  very  little  said  about  the  new  crop, 
but  the  general  feeling  seems  to  be  that  the 
acreage  this  year  will  show  a  big  curtailment. 

Farmers'  organizations  throughout  the  belt 
have  been  very  active  in  getting  growers  to  sign 
up  to  reduce  their  acreage,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  just  what  success  they  will  have.  It 
will  be  some  time  before  the  figures  will  be 
known,  and  the  action  of  the  new  crop  months 
would  indicate  that  the  trade  in  general  prefer 
to  buy  the  new  crop  options  at  a  premium  over 
the  old  crop  months. 

The  price  of  Cotton  looks  low  to  us,  and  while 
conditions  generally  are  not  in  favor  of  any 
immediate  upturn  in  values,  yet  we  believe  Cotton 
is  selling  at  a  level  where  very  little  risk  is  to 
be  encountered  on  the  buying  side  of  the  market. 


Adam  and  Eve,  according  to  the  Post,  were 
born  on  October  28.  4004  B.  C.  Ground  was 
broken  for  the  earth  in  the  spring  of  4003. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO  WILSON 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
rapidly,  of  raising,  feeding,  clothing  and  equipping 
huge  armies  in  a  short  time,  of  transporting  them 
across  the  sea,  and  this,  too,  in  a  few  short 
months;  then  I  think  of  the  mad  race  to  save 
our  allies,  ourselves,  and  the  world,  as  wc  be- 
lieve, when  I  think  of  the  huge  success  of  the 
effort,  the  magnificent  way  in  which  America 
responded,  the  huge  sums  properly  spent,  com- 
pared to  which  the  waste  and  stealing  was  small, 
I  am  inclined  to  thank  God  that  we  did  so  well. 

The  military  miracle  of  the  ages,  the  wonder 
of  the  years  is  the  response  of  the  people  to  the 
call  of  the  country.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  inspired  by  his  ideals,  welded  into  a 
united  whole  by  patriotic  impulse,  the  American 
people  worked  the  supposed  impossible  and 
crowned  their  efforts  with  success. 

It  is  possibly  a  salutary  rule  to  hold  the  ad- 
ministration in  power  responsible  for  results, 
however,  they  may  arise,  but  it  is  the  height  of 
injustice  to  hold  Mr.  Wilson  responsible  for  the 
thefts  and  waste,  when  he  could  have  had  no 
supervision  of  the  work.  As  much  so  as  to  hold 
the  Congress  for  the  theft  because,  appropriating 
the  money,  it  make  it  possible  for  the  thief  to 
steal. 

I  Iiave  iieard  gentlemen  talk  as  though  America 
had  failed.  They  look  only  to  the  inevitable  im- 
perfections of  human  nature  and  fail  to  see  or 
declare  the  wonderful  achievements. 

These  gentlemen  are  teaching  the  people, 
whether  they  know  it  or  not,  that  the  necessary 
burdens  of  the  war  were  not  properly  or  right- 
fully incurred,  and  are  sowing  the  seeds  of  dis- 
content, from  whose  fruition  they  will  themselves 
suffer.  Let  us  place  the  blame  where  blame  be- 
longs; let  us  punish  the  guilty,  weed  out  the 
incompetent,  correct  mistakes;  but  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  the  worth  of  the  achievement  of  the 
people  of  America;  let  us  not  teach  the  doctrine 
that  their  effort  was  not  worth  while,  that  the 
burdens  we  bear  were  not  rightfully  shouldered 
upon  us  and  were  not  worth  the  results  accom- 
plished. To  do  so  is  to  preach  a  doctrine  that  is 
false.  It  is  neither  true,  wise,  nor  patriotic. 
(.\pplause.) 

I  would  not  have  this  House  believe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  tliat  I  am  representing  myself  as  hav- 
ing been  in  accord  with  him  on  each  and  every 
one  of  the  positions  taken  by  him.  Such  would 
not  be  true.  The  record  of  my  votes  since  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  House  discloses  that' 
on  a  number  of  occasions  I  have  disagreed  with 
the  positions  taken  by  him,  and  when  I  have 
done  so  I  have  not  hesitated  to  vote  as  I  thought 
my  duty  as  a  member  of  this  body  made  neces- 
sary. But  I  am  endeavoring,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  in- 
dicate somewhat  of  the  worth  and  value  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  both  in  the  life  of  this  nation  and  of 
the  world. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  cold  and  aloof 
and  did  not  have  that  quality  of  personal  warmth 
and  social  disposition  that  aroused  personal  at- 
tachment and  personal  loyalty.  This  charge 
doubtless  comes  as  somewhat  a  surprise  to  those 
who  have  been  thrown  intimately  with  him.  But 
what  will  history  care  for  this?  What  will  his- 
tory care  whether  or  not  the  White  House  was 
crowded  with  members  of  Congress  or  the  public 
in  an  endeavor  by  the  President  to  exercise  social 
graces  and  win  a  personal  affection  from  you 
or  me?  History  will  not  care  a  baubee  whether 
you  or  I  dined  with  the  President.  It  will  meas- 
ure him  by  Iris  actual  accomplishments,  his  spirit, 
his  ideals,  the  thoughts  he  expressed,  the  con- 
crete accomplishments  of  the  man,  his  service 
to  his  country  and  to  the  world.  This  will  be 
the  test  of  his  caliber.  Th  is  will  be  the  measure 
of  his  worth. 

As  1  have  stated,  he  lias  been  charged  with 


stubbornness,  of  trjing  to  have  his  way  regard- 
less of  consequences.  And  yet  he  is  charged  with 
vacillation  and  not  knowing  what  he  wanted.  It 
is  said  that  he  changed  his  views  from  time  to 
time  and  changed  his  positions  accordingly.  What 
man  could  do  other  than  change  his  views  from 
time  to  time  during  the  troublous  era  through 
whicli  we  have  passed?  The  times  were  change- 
able and  conditions  did  not  remain  the  same  for 
long.  As  the  drama  of  world  conflict  was  played, 
as  the  plot  unfolded,  as  we  grasped  more  fully 
the  meaning  of  the  play,  old  theories  had  to  be 
laid  aside  and  new  ones  formed.  The  thinking 
of  all  men  was  progressive  in  character;  each 
day  old  assumptions  were  laid  aside  as  they  were 
seen  to  conflict  with  new  developments. 

Can  it  be  weakness  to  change  under  such  cir- 
cumstances? Is  it,  rather,  not  a  manifestation  of 
strength  to  change,  disregarding  the  possible 
charge  of  inconsistency  and  vacillation,  from 
wliich  weak  men  sometimes  quail,  or  else  with 
the  partisanship  of  opinion  hold  to  error  once 
adopted  simply  because  they  have  declared  it 
truth? 

It  is  not  my  mission,  Mr.  Chairman,  depict 
Mr.  Wilson  as  perfect.  No  man  is.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  state  that  his  administration  was 
without  error  of  mistake.  No  administration  is 
or  will  be.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  some  months 
1  have  heard  him  attacked  upon  this  platform, 
1  have  heard  him  and  his  administration  assailed 
witii  a  bitterness  and  a  personal  touch  that  would 
have  surprised  me  had  I  not  re  called  the  ex- 
perience of  other  leaders  in  time  of  national 
stress.  And  more,  Mr.  Ciiairman,  when  by  his 
labors  in  behalf  of  his  country  and  humanity  his 
body  and  health  were  broken  and  his  voice 
hushed  and  his  pen,  per  force,  laid  aside,  when 
unable  to  defend  himself  and  his  party,  it  seemed 
that  the  virulence  of  the  attacks  were  redoubled, 
at  a  time  when  by  eevry  rule  of  chivalry  it 
would  seem  that  he  would  be  accorded  at  least 
a  humanly  sympathy. 

Tile  coyote  barks  at  the  dead  lion  and  challenges 

liim  to  battle! 
( Applause.) 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  because 
I  feel  that  as  his  administration  draws  to  a  close 
it  is  well  to  express  the  belief  of  some  of  us 
as  to  the  greatness  of  his  place  in  history,  I  have 
addressed  myself  to  this  subject.  He  has  been 
the  leader  of  the  Democatirc  party,  the  head  of 
its  administration.  Under  his  leadership  wc  have 
accomplished  great  things.  What  will  be  the 
verdict  of  time? 

As  it  views  the  record  of  his  work  in  the  field 
of  helpful  construction  legislation,  as  it  beholds 
the  martial  hosts  of  America  assembling  at  the 
bugle  call  of  war,  to  save  America  and  the  world, 
as  it  listens  to  his  noble  appeals  for  justice,  for 
right,  for  the  well-being  of  mankind,  as  it  views 
the  ideals  pictures  by  his  pen,  his  enunciation  of 
the  purpose  and  function  of  government,  his 
declaration  of  the  riglils  of  men  as  such,  what 
will  it  say? 

As  it  beholds  tlie  laws  working  good,  prevent- 
ing injustice,  making  possible  the  salvation  of  the 
world,  as  .it  sees  America  successful  in  war,  the 
world  rescued  from  imminent  menace,  what  will 
it  say?  Will  it  i)ronounce  his  administration 
and  the  administration  of  h's  party  a  success 
or  a  failure? 

Mr.  Chairman,  impartial  history  will  write 
Woodrow  Wilson  among  the  great  men  of  this 
country.  (Applause.)  As  long  as  America  exists 
his  figure  will  stand  forth  among  the  world's 
great.  She  will  call  him  great  in  intellect,  great 
in  practical  achievement,  great  in  love  of  human- 
ity, great  in  purpose,  lofty  in  aspiration.  His 
ideals  so  happily  expressed  arc  the  leaven  in  the 


lump.  They  will  be  alive  after  he  is  dead.  His 
lesson  of  the  application  of  ethical  principles  to 
the  solution  of  governmental  problems  will  con- 
tinue to  have  world-wide  and  revolutionary  effect. 

She  will- call  him  great  leader,  great  Democrat. 
Ere  long  America  will  build  him  monuments. 
And  when,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  entire  world  comes" 
to  the  point  where  right  will  be  substituted  for 
force,  as  it  must  some  day,  either  presently  or 
in  the  future  I  know  not,  history  will  point  back- 
ward to  the  figure  of  Wilson,  preaching  peace 
on  earth,  good  will  toward  men,  his  faith  in  the 
ability  of  man  so  to  order  his  existence  a  potent 
force  in  its  accomplishment.  Truly  will  she  say 
of  Wilson,  the  President — 

His  work  was  made  within  the  mind  of  God, 

Master  of  minds. 

Eternal  foe  of  kings. 

Humble,  yet  proud. 

The  host  of  smaller  men. 

Eternal  peace  his  watchword  and  his  aim. 

( Applausi'.) 


Savarin  of  the  Road 

"I  see  you  fry  your  beefsteak,"  remarked  the 
tramp  with  his  mouth  full. 

"Yes,"  said  the  woman  shortly,  "how  would 
you  have  it  cooked.  Roasted?" 

"No;  certainly  not.  Broiled,  madam,  broiled. 
I  may  be  a  tramp,"  he  added,  plaintively,  "but 
I'm  no  ostrich." 


NOTICE   TO  STOCKHOLDERS 
Notice  of  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  RUCKER- 
FULLER  DESK  CO.MPANY,  a  corporation,  to  consider 
a  proposition  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  said  cor- 
poration. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Rucker-Fuller 
Desk  Company,  a  corporation,  unanimously  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  said  Board,  duly  and  regularly  called  and  held 
at  the  office  and  principal  place  of  business  of  the  said 
corporation  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  Calilornia,  on  the  22nd  day  of  December,  1920,  a  special 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation,  Rucker- 
Full'.-r  Desk  Company,  is  hereby  called  and  will  be  held 
at  the  office  and  lirincipal  place  of  business  of  said  cor- 
poration, to-wit:  677  Mission  street,  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  the  same  being  the 
principal  place  of  business  of  said  corporation  and  the 
place  and  building  where  the  Board  of  Directors  usually 
meets,  on  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  March,  1921,  at  the 
hour  of  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  of  said  day,  for  the  purpose  and 
object  of  considering  and  acting  upon  a  proposition  to 
increase  the  capital  stock  of  this  corporation.  Rucker- 
Fuller  Desk  Company,  from  $100,000.00  divided  into  10,000 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $10.00  each,  to  $.100,000.00 
divided  into  30,000  .shares  of  the  par  value  of  $10.00  each. 

Dated  this  22nd  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1920. 

A.  L.  GREENE, 
Secretary  Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Company, 

a  corporation. 
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In  peace  time  as  in  war  time 
we  have  absolute  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  our  Pres- 
ident. It  is  our  beliej  that 
as  the  leader  of  Democracy 
he  is  the  great  American  Man 
of  Destiny. 
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Use  A)iiericaii  Shifts 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
we  were  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  foreign 
shipping  because  we  had  few  carriers  of 
our  own.  These  few  were  diverted  from 
regular  trade  routes  and  devoted  to  military 
transport  service.  That  left  our  commercial 
trade  routes  open  to  our  foreign  competitors, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  secure  control. 
Tliese  competitors  comprised  our  allies  as 
well  as  neutral  nations,  but  it  was  a  costly 
experience  and  it  should  have  taught  us  a 
lesson  of  maritime  preparedness.  Did  we 
learn  our  lesson  or  have  we  forgotten  it? 
Our  merchants  have  gone  back  to  the  pre- 
war practice  of  diverting  their  freights  to 
ships  of  foreign  nationality.  If  this  practice 
continues  it  means  the  death  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine. 

In  the  so-called  "boneyard."  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  San  Francisco  bay,  there 
are  lying  today  many  American  cargo  ships 
rotting  away  while  foreign  ships  prosper  in 
American  off-shore  trade.  San  Francisco 
today  has  about  seventeen  American  ship- 
ping lines,  operating  American  ships  with 
American  crews  and  maintaining  American 
organizations  in  foreign  ports.  Practically 
every  one  of  these  lines  has  been  forced 
to  lay  off  ships,  due  to  a  universal  shipping 
depression.  It  costs  no  more  to  ship  in  an 
American  bottom  than  it  does  in  a  foreign 
bottom. 

The  issue  is  not  sentimental,  it  is  eco- 
nomic. •  Control  of  our  shipping  means  con- 
trol of  our  foreign  trade.  Foreign  trade  is 
necessary  to  keep  American  factories  and 
American  workmen  1)usy.  Therefore,  na- 
tional prosperity  depends  to  a  large  degree 
ui)on  who  controls  our  shipping. 

In  every  other  nation  we  find  the  mer- 
chants showing  strictest  loyalty  to  the  ship- 
ping under  their  own  flag.  Japanese  ships, 
for  example,  are  missionaries  for  Japanese 
goods.  In  war  time,  a  strong  merchant 
marine  is  as  necessary  as  a  strong  fleet.  If 
American  ships  are  not  supported  in  peace 
time  they  will  not  be  available  in  war  time. 
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The  solution  lies  with  American  merchants. 
They  should  favor  American  shipping  in 
every  possible  way.  Let  us  adopt  as  our 
national  slogan,  "Use  American  Ships." 

*     *  * 
The  King  Tax  Bili 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  conflicting 
arguments  in  our  state  tax  muddle,  it  seems 
certain  that  if  the  King  Tax  Bill  passes  the 
burden  will  fall  upon  the  ultimate  consumer. 
That  much  is  too  obvious  for  comfort.  In- 
creasing the  taxes  of  public  utility  corpora- 
tions sounds  fine  until  you  analyze  it.  At 
first  blush  one  feels  elated  at  the  prospect 
of  Mr.  Southern  Pacific,  Mr.  P.  G.  and  E. 
and  Mr.  United  Railroads  shoveling  more 
millions  into  our  state  treasury.  It  is  OUR 
state  treasury,  isn't  it?  Seems  as  if  one  had 
a  direct  share  in  the  loot  and  indeed  one 
has.  but  it  is  a  case  of  "put  in,"  not  "take 
out."  Under  present  conditions  every  dol- 
lar of  added  burden  upon  the  public  utility 
corporations  must  be  compensated  from 
somewhere  and  that  somewhere  is  the 
pocketbook  of  the  commuter,  the  power  u.ser 
and  the  straphanger.  The  Railroad  Com- 
mission already  has  announced  that  any  in- 
creased taxes  upon  public  utilities  will  be 
a  proper  basis  for  increased  rates. 

Of  course,  the  governor  and  the  state 
board  of  control  hold  that  increased  rev- 
enues are  necessary  and  that  they  must 
come  from  some  source.  The  corporations 
deny  that  any  increase  of  revenue  is  neces- 
sary and  assert  that  the  state  should  live 
during  the  next  two  years  upon  the  same 
annual  budget  a*s  during  the  previous  two 
years,  with  due  allowance  for  increases 
voted  by  the  people  last  November.  "We 
can't  stay  within  that  income  and  we  defj' 
you  to  point  out  how  we  can  economize," 
retorts  the  state  administration.  "The  bur- 
den of  proof  is  upon  those  who  a.sk  in- 
creased revenues,"  declare  the  corporations. 

The  final  arbiter  is  the  legislature  and 
the  political  wiseacres  say  that  the  outcome 
is  doubtful,  but  ther  can  be  no  doubt  about 
who  pays  if  the  King  P)ill  is  passed. 

*     *  * 
A  Pica  for  Kissiiis;; 

When  good  comes  out  of  Chicago  in  jus- 
tice to  that  fuliginous  city  let  the  glad  tid- 
ings be  wideh-  disseminated.  A  plea  for 
kissing  is  to  the  credit  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  middle  west.  The  health  commissioner 
has  issued  a  bulletin  urging  that  a  halt 
be  called  in  the  campaign  against  kissing 
wliich  medical  journals  have  been  conduct- 
ing for  many  months.  Not  that  he  is 
insensible  of  the  activity  of  unromantic 
germs,  but  that  there  are  greater  evils  to 
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which  his  profession  might  attend  before 
striving  to  discourage  kissing.  Verily,  as 
the  doctor  shrewdly  asserts,  "men  and 
women  have  kissed  since  the  world  began, 
and  yet  here  we  are  doing  business  on  the 
old  earth  and  giving  a  fair  account  of  our- 
.selves  in  statistics  of  health  and  morality." 
We  are  glad  to  have  confirmed  our 
conviction  with  true  Chicago  dogmatism 
that  kissing  is  coeval  with  creation.  There 
have  been  dry-as-dust  scientists  who  insisted 
that  primitive  man  knew  not  of  the  delights 
of  kissing.  By  way  of  proof  they  pointed 
to  the  Tahitians,  the  New  Zealanders,  the 
Papuas,  the  aborigines  of  Australia  and  the 
Esquimaux,  among  whom  it  was  entirely 
unknow-n.  They  argued  that  the  obtuse- 
ness  of  a  savage's  nerves  is  such  that  he 
cannot  experience  the  subtle  thrill  of  a  ki.s<. 
But  this  line  of  argument  is  as  absurd  as 
Spencer's  theory  that  the  primitive  delight 
of  osculation  was  due  to  the  gustatorv 
sense.  Poor  old  matter-of-fact  Spencer 
knew  as  little  about  kissing  as  he  did  about 
music.  Darwin  was  nearer  the  truth  whci 
he  said  that  it  was  contact  that  produce  ! 
the  pleasure,  but  even  he  did  not  perceive 
the  part  played  by  the  imagination.  If  kiss- 
ing is  not  universal,  at  any  rate  it  was 
instinctive  very  early  in  the  world's  history. 
We  know  that  among  idolatrous  nations  it 
was  the  custom  to  throw  kisses  to  the  gods, 
and  that  in  ancient  Greece  husbands  made 
their  wives  eat  onions  whenever  they  were 
going  from  home,  while  the  Romans  had 
special  names  for  three  kinds  of  kisses — the 
kiss  of  politeness,  the  kiss  between  friends 
and  the  lover's  kiss.  .And  the  Romans,  as 
we  learn  from  Ovid  and  other  poets,  were 
familiar  with  the  lover's  kiss  in  its  infinite 
variety  from  the  humid  and  the  dewy  to  the 
impassioned,  ravishing  and  inebriating. 
There  was  only  one  kiss  they  didn't  know, 
a  kiss  of  modern  invention — the  campaign 
kiss  that  babies  suffer,  which  really  ought 
to  be  tabu. 

★     *  ★ 

The  Ne-M  Cabinet 

Mr.  Harding  announces  the  appointment 
of  Charles  Evan  Hughes  as  secretary  of 
state  and  Harry  M.  Daugherty  as  attorney 
general.  Hughes  is  well  known  to  the 
nation  and  well  liked.  It  was  the  political 
ineptitude  of  some  of  his  advi.sers  that  pre- 
vented his  election  to  the  presidency  in  1916. 
Many  of  us  have  been  grateful  to  his  ad- 
vi.sers ever  since,  not  that  we  dislike<I 
Hughes  but  that  a  greater  man  was  chosen 
to  guide  us  through  the  critical  events  of 
the  next  four  years.  Hughes  is  indeed  a 
happy   choice   for   the   new   cabinet.  He 
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brings  to  it  not  only  a  large  experience  in 
public  matters  but  also  a  ,  broad  human 
sympathy,  a  friendliness  toward  mankind. 

Of  Daugherty,  Mr.  Harding  says:  "He 
ought  to  make  a  fine  attorney  general,"  add- 
ing, "newspaper  opposition  to  him  only 
confirmed  my  determination  to  appoint 
him."'  The  country  knows  Mr.  Daughertv 
only  as  the  man  who  managed  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's campaign  for  the  presidency.  It  has 
been  political  custom  to  reward  campaign 
managers  by  making  them  postmasters 
general.  Daugherty's  appointment  opens  a 
new  birth  for  practical  politicians.  Inci- 
dentally, the  appointment  gives  a  new  side- 
light upon  the  character  of  our  president- 
elect. Can  it  be  that  he  is  not  so  easily 
moved  by  criticism,  that  he  acts  and  thinks 
for  himself?  The  newspaper  opposition  to 
Daugherty  was  largely  engineered  by  the 
men  who  were  supposed  to  control  the  in- 
coming administration  and  who  unquestion- 
ably control  those  newspapers  that  were 
loudest  in  their  criticism  of  Daugherty. 

The  appointment  of  Herbert  Hoover  to 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  win 
the  approval  of  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. Mr.  Hoover  is  of  big  caliber, 
whatever  he  does  is  done  on  a  tremendous 
scale.  Oidy  a  man  of  great  breadth  of 
vision  could  accomplish  the  big  things 
Hoover  has  accomplished.  Nor  woidd  his 
achievements  have  been  ]iossil)le  without 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  many  nations. 

*     *  * 

Loiiibroso  Refuted 

That  the  confidence  which  science  com- 
mands is  as  much  a  matter  of  faith  as  be- 
lief in  the  mysteries  of  religion  has  received 
fresh  illustration  by  the  explosion  of  the 
Lombroso  theory  of  the  criminal  type.  For 
over  forty  years  the  theory  of  a  criminal 
type  has  been  pretty  generally  accepted,  and 
reformers  have  been  reforming  in  the  light 
of  that  theiry.  According  to  this  theory 
the  criminal  is  a  distinct  kind  of  human 
being,  born  to  do  evil ;  he  has  physical 
stigmata,  marks,  constitutional,  unmistake- 
able,  classifiable,  to  which  his  mental  char- 
acteristics correspond.  By  reason  of  this 
theory  some  reformers  have  maintained  that 
there  was  nothing  to  do  with  the  criminal 
but  to  lock  him  up  forever;  others  have  de- 
manded that  he  be  treated  as  an  invalid. 
This  theory,  .strangely  enough,  was  never 
subjected  to  a  scientific  test.  It  was  ac- 
cepted on  the  word  of  a  second-rate  scientist 
by  whom  it  was  based  merely  on  ob- 
servation, without  any  attempt  at  verifica- 
tion by  the  statistical  method  so  applicable 
to  definite  stigma.  It  remained  for  the 
Rriti.sh  home  office  through  its  prison 
department  to  subject  this  theory  to  scien- 
tific investigation.  Five  years  of  incessant 
labor  have  been  devoted  to  the  collection 
of  "facts"  and  three  more  to  their  reduc- 
tion into  correlated  form.  The  life  histor- 
ies of  three  thousand  convicts  have  person- 
ally  and   directly   been   ascertained.  All 


classes  of  convicts — murderers,  thieves, 
burglars,  forgers,  sexual  offenders,  incen- 
diaries— have  been  questioned  and  weighed 
with  mathematical  precision  for  "stigmatic" 
record.  For  each  of  the  three  thousand 
there  have  been  taken  ninety-six  statments, 
a  total  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
thousand  distinct  "facts."  The  result  of  all 
this  work  is  the  explosion  of  the  Loiiibros- 
ian  theory  of  a  predestined  criminal  type  of 
man  with  stigmata  mental  and  physical. 
Dr.  Charles  Goring,  the  man  who  conducted 
the  investigation,  after  eight  years  of  labor 
reports  that  Nature  has  distributed  Lom- 
broso's  stigmata  equally  and  impartially 
between  the  population  under  lock  and  key 
and  the  population  still  at  large.  Peculiar- 
ities or  nose,  lips  and  ears,  low  forehead,  flat 
feet,  the  "criminal  leer,"  the  "satanic"  build 
of  skull,  the  "brid-of-prey"  visage — all  these 
things  and  many  others  which  in  Lom- 
broso's  philosophy  attested  the  criminal 
type  Dr.  Goring  found  just  as  copiously  dis- 
tributed among  students  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  as  behind  prison  walls.  "There 
is,"  says  Dr.  Goring,  "no  line  of  demarca- 
tion, no  absolute  difference  in  nature,  as  op- 
posed to  degree,  between  the  human  beings 
who  are  and  those  who  are  not  criminal." 

The  convict,  according  to  Dr.  Goring,  is 
not  a  creature  sui  generis,  an  abnormal  man, 
but  an  unusual  specimen  of  normal  human- 
ity. Crime  he  defines  as  an  unusual  act 
committed  by  a  normal  person.  Coming  to 
mental  and  moral  stigmata  such  as  sus- 
piciousness, egotism,  discontent,  sullenhess, 
vindictiveness,  greed,  amorousness,  and  so 
on.  Dr.  Goring  says  that  is  regards  these 
qualities  the  difference  between  convicts  and 
law-abiding  persons  is  one  of  degree.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  criminal  is  a  normal 
person  with  an  inclination  to  the  line  of 
least  resistance;  one  whose  will  to  resist 
evil  is  feebler  than  that  of  the  average  man. 
What  the  criminal  needs,  we  infer,  is 
stronger  will  power,  development  of  the 
muscle  of  the  mind.  The  treatment  is 
hardly  that  which  our  sloppy  sentimental- 
ists have  been  prescribing.  One  way  to 
strengthen  a  man's  will  is  to  convince  him 
it  is  advisable  from  the  standpoint  of  self- 
interest  not  to  yield  to  temptation.  The 
muscle  of  the  mind  may  be  developed  like 
any  other  muscle — by  exercise. 

*     *  * 

The  Recall 

When  decent  folks  of  every  political  faith 
are  found  banded  together  against  the  in- 
fluences represented  by  Peter  P.  McDon- 
ough  and  D.  (Kid)  Sullivan,  it  should  not 
be  difficult  for  good  citizens  to  determine 
how  they  will  vote  in  the  municinpal  elec- 
tion on  March  1st.  On  the  ballot  it  will 
appear  only  that  Sylvain  J.  Lazarus  is  con- 
testing for  the  place  of  John  J.  Sidlivan  as 
police  judge  and  that  Lile  T.  Jacks  is  seek- 
ing to  succeed  Morris  Oppenheim  as  police 
judge.  In  fact,  there  is  presented  at  this 
election  an  issue  of  civic  morality  as  pro- 
nounced as  that  of  the  vice  trials. 


The  recall  of  Police  Judges  Sullivan  was 
initiated  by  the  Civic  League  of  Improve- 
ment Clubs  and  the  San  Francisco  Bar  As- 
sociation only  after  a  most  searching  inves- 
tigation. The  I  larrelson  grand  jury  exposed 
the  rottenness  of  conditions  at  the  hall  of 
justice.  The  Civic  League  and  the  Bar 
Association  anah'zed  and  \'crified  e\'ery  item 
of  the  grand  jury  report  before  determining 
upon  an  appeal  to  the  voters. 

The  women  of  San  Francisco,  as  indi- 
viduals and  through  their  organizations, 
have  taken  a  leading  part  in  this  movement. 
They  have  seen  vice  flourish  and  grow  bold 
under  the  system  prevailing  in  the  police 
courts  of  Judges  Sullivan  and  Oppenheim. 
They  have  seen  a  man  convicted  of  a  crime 
against  a  twelve-year-old  girl  released  on 
a  sentence  of  "six  months  probation."  They 
have  seen  cases  of  assault  upon  women  dis- 
missed. They  have  seen  criminals  become 
fugitives  from  justice  and  their  bail  money 
generously  returned  to  the  bail  bond  brok- 
ers who  have  grown  rich  through  their 
police  court  practices. 

On  March  1st,  decent  men  and  women  of 
San  Francisco  will  have  it  in  their  power 
to  put  an  end  to  such  conditions.  If  they 
fail  in  this  they  must  expect  ganster  attacks 
and  crime  waves,  for  the  present  .system 
breeds  crime  by  assuring  the  criminal  of 
freedom  from  punishment. 


THE  DEAD  YOUTH 
.\n  Albanian  I'olksong 
Over  tlie  grave  where  a  lad  lies  dead, 
A  black  raven  san.Br,  and  said: 
"Ve  passers-by.  that  come  and  go. 
His  dead  mother  ninst  not  know, 
Tell  her  not  that  he  is  dead. 
Tell  her  tiiat  the  lad  is  wed. 
With  what  woman  dolli  lie  rest? 
lie  took  two  bullets  to  his  breast. 

The  black  earth  is  his  marriage  bed, 

.\  stone  the  pillow  'neath  his  head. 

What  women  came  and  sang  songs  o'er  him? 

The  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  crows  that  tore  him. 

Oh!  weeping  mother,  be  brave,  be  brave, 

Thy  boy  in  trnth  is  in  his  grave." 

— Translated  by  M.  E.  Durham. 
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Charlotte  Cameron,  World  Explorer 


By  Helen  M.  Bonnet 


There  is  in  San  Francisco  at  the  present  time, 
one  of  the  most  famous  women  travelers  the 
worhJ  lias  ever  known.  Countless  women  are 
explorers  of  the  beaten  paths  of  the  glolic,  of  the 
lu.xurious  places  of  civilization,  modern  and 
ancient;  but  Mrs.  Charlotte  Cameron,  the  dis- 
tinguished guest  within  our  gates,  has  visited  not 
only  all  the  usual  and  diflferent  places  which 
travelers  frequent,  hut  she  has  invaded  the  heart 
of  Africa,  the  interior  of  South  America  and  the 
wilds  of  Alaska.  She  circumnavigated  and  tra- 
versed Africa,  going  entirely  alone  to  wild  places 
where  no  other  white  woman  has  ever  walked. 
On  her  excursions,  she  takes  neither  a  companion 
nor  a  secretary.  For  convoy  in  jungles  and  wild 
mountain  passes,  she  depends  upon  native  car- 
riers She  says  she  knows  no  fear,  because  she 
is  aUvaj's  armed  with  letters  to  the  powers  that 
be,  from  governors  down.  Savages  arc  cowardly 
beings  and  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  "big 
chiefs,"  so  Mrs.  Cameron  feels  safe  from  moles- 
tation when  the  tribal  chieftains  learn  who  are 
her  sponsors. 

Why  does  this  line,  handsome,  cultured  English 
woman  with  every  means  at  her  command  tj 
take  her  ease  in  the  places  of  earth  inhabited 
by  those  of  her  own  station  seek  unknown  haunts 
in  unexplored  countries?  "Love  of  adventure, 
eagerness  for  pioneering,  for  exploring,  are  in 
my  blood,"  is  her  answer.  Her  ancestors  v.erc 
navy  people,  and  in  roaming  earth  and  sea  in  the 
British  domains  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets, 
ac<|uired  the  passion  for  wandering. 

;\Irs.  Cameron's  only  period  of  "settled  living" 
was  in  her  childhood,  when  she  resided  with  her 
grandmother  after  her  parents'  death.  The  old 
lady  admonished  her,  "Remember  child,  you  come 
of  a  race  of  travelers  and  you  will  travel,  too. 
Wherever  you  go  you  must  be  an  unpaid  ambas- 
sador of  your  country.  Strive  always  to  add  to 
its  prestige."  ?>om  a  glance  at  the  eleven  books 
of  which  Mrs.  Cameron  is  the  author,  the  advice 
has  been  well  heeded.  She  has  gone  abo'it  her 
work  with  ardor,  describing  graphically  the 
strange  scenes  and  customs  she  has  beheld.  She  is 
a  I'.  R.  G.  S.  for  her  contribution  to  geographical 
lore  and  the  possessor  of  the  Order  of  the  British 
Ivnipire  for  p:itriotic  services  to  her  count'-y  dur- 
ing the  war. 

"A  Woman's  Winter  in  Africa"  coniains  fne 
intensely  interesting  story  of  her  vinit  there  in 
1913.  "A  Woman's  Winter  in  South  America" 
was  the  result  of  her  24,000-mile  tour  in  1910. 
At  this  time  she  motored  over  the  Panama 
isthmus.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Colonel  Goe- 
thals  she  beheld  monster  steam  shovels  at  work 
destroying  the  everlasting  hills  by  terrifying  bites 
of  seventy  tons  each.  It  is  a  pleasure  tn  store 
for  her  to  sail  through  the  cajial  made  possible 
by  these  automatic  genii. 

In  a  short  hour's  talk  I  heard  many  remarkable 
anecdotes  of  this  unusual  woman's  adventures. 
Once  in  the  .African  jungle  she  was  pursued  by 
hundreds  of  monkeys  chattering,  glaring  and 
dashing  at  her.  Without  escort  she  had  clambered 
down  a  steep  hill  for  600  feet  among  the  palm 
trees,  scorpions  and  mosquitoes,  her  objectives 
being  Victoria  Falls  and  Livingstone  Island.  Just 
as  she  felt  that  she  had  lost  her  way,  she  saw 
the  sweeping  falls.  As  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
gaze  at  Victoria  Bridge,  the  highest  bridge  in 
the  world,  she  felt  her  cork  helmet  and  wide 
motor  veil  rising  from  her  head,  while  a  horrible 
chatter  greeted  her  ears.  Like  an  abhorcnt  vision 
from  Hades  she  saw  hundreds  of  monkeys  on 
all  sides  about   her,— big  ones,  little  ones — all 


glaring,  chattering  and  ready  to  pounce  upon 
her.  She  felt  frozen  to  the  spot,  her  heart  seemed 
to  till  her  body  and  she  resolved  to  throw  her- 
self into  the  boiling  rapids  rather  than  be  tor- 
tured and  devoured  by  tlie  jungle  monsters. 
"Then  a  wave  of  courage  swept  upon  nie,"  said 
the  brave  woman.  "'I  have  not  the  right  to  sac- 
rifice the  life  which  God  has  given  me, — I  will 
light  for  my  life,'  I  cried.  I  whacked  about 
me  with  my  large  green  sunshade,  frightening 
and  beating  off  the  cowardly  beasts  who  were 
as  terrified  at  my  strange  figure  as  I  of  the  fog 
which  their  great  number  made  about  me.  I 
be.gan  the  ascent  of  the  cliff,  waving  the  sunshade 
from  side  to  side.  Every  time  I  turned  a  monke)'. 
or  two  sprang  at  me.  One  perched  heavily  upon 
my  back,  but  I  beat  him  oflf  with  a  violent  effort. 
Suddenly  when  a  third  of  the  way  upon  my  ascent 
the  noxious,  jumping  creatures  vanished  as  mys- 
teriously as  they  had  appeared.  1  hastened  on- 
ward to  the  top  where  I  upbraided  the  guides 
who  had  told  me  T  should  meet  no  danger  on 
my  route  to  the  falls  They  explained  the  cause 
of  the  monkeys'  disappearance  by  informing  me 
that  they  keep  clear  of  the  lion  zone,  which  I 
had  traversed  when  about  215  feet  from  the  base. 
Lions  are  a  pest  there.  The  government  pays 
$25  for  each  skin  as  an  inducement  for  their 
extermination.  But  evidently  it  is  not  my  fate 
to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  monkeys  nor  devoured 
by  lions." 

Mrs.  Cameron's  description  of  the  savtiges  she 
has  encountered  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  she 
thinks  they  are  animalistic  beings,  happy  enough 
in  their  own  environment,  satisfied  with  just  liv- 
ing. .They  have  their  domestic  trials,  like  tlie 
rest  of  us,  however.  Their  genealogy  is  traced 
by  the  mother's  side,  for  there  is  never  doubt 
in  tracing  descent  by  maternity,  and  they  have 
not  yet  adopted  Dr.  Abrams'  theory  of  blood 
pulsation  to  establish  paternity.  Hence,  when 
a  girl  of  marriageable  age  is  sold,  it  is  the  mother 
who  receives  the  money  for  her.  A  dusky  beauty 
of  fourteen  brings  $60- — the  highest  price. 
Widows  go  for  $30  each  and  d.ivorcees  for  $25. 
Divorce  exists  widely — principally  for  the  wife's 
bad  temper.  No  tribunals  are  appealed  to.  The 
dissatisfied  husband  calmly  shouts,  "Tal-lak"  three 
times  before  witnesses,  when  the  wife  accepts 
her  dismissal.  She  leaves  the  shack  and  "goes 
home  to  her  mother"  or  finds  anollie;-  husbann' 
as  speedily  as  possible.  There  is  small  chance 
of  the  discarded  female  not  beins^  taken  up  some- 
where, because  there  is  always  work  to  do  in 
food  gathering  while  the  men  take  their  ease. 

In  Central  Africa.  Mrs.  Cameron  saw  numljcrs 
of  small  cemeteries  containing  mound-like  little 
graves  from  the  top  of  each  of  which  rose  a  small 
tree  or  flowering  shrub.  Mrs.  Cameron  admired 
the  sentiment  which  prompted  such  decoration 
until  she  learned  the  significance  of  it.  These 
were  the  burial  places  of  youthful  wives  who  had 
died  in  child-birth.  In  a  temperature  of  125 
degrees,  with  the  most  primitive  medical  atten- 
tion, many  of  the  child  wives  succumbed  in  pro- 
creation. Each  was  buried  two  feet  under  ground, 
a  string  tied  firmly  to  her  wedding  ring  which 
was  a  brass  rod  soldered  about  the  neck.  A 
tender  shrub  w-as  then  planted  on  top  of  the 
grave  and  its  apex  fastened  and  bent  over  with 
the  other  end  of  the  string.  Gently,  but  firmly 
and  unremittantly  the  tree  sought  an  ujjright 
position,  always  dra.g.ging  the  brass  ring  with  it. 
In  about  two  months,  when  the  littl.'  body  be- 
neath had  shrunken  and  decomposed,  the  per- 
sistence of  the  tree  top  to  stand  erect  brought 


the  ring  to  the  surface.  Then  the  husband,  his 
grief  assuaged,  claimed  it  and  went  forth  to 
place  it  about  the  neck  of  his  new  bride. 

Mrs.  Cameron  says  she  does  not  mind  hard- 
ships. Wherever  she  has  been,  there  has  ahva)s 
been  some  sort  of  place  to  sleep,  if  only  un<ler 
the  open  sky  and  on  God's  warm  earth.  But  she 
has  occupied  every  sort  of  native  hut  in  some 
places  so  dangerous  that  the  head  man  of  the 
carriers  has  camouflaged  the  hut  she  was  sup- 
posed to  occupy,  placing  lights  before  it,  while 
he  has  arranged  another  dark  one  for  her  real 
resting  place. 

"My  theory  is  that  everyone  in  civilization  eats 
too  much,  so  a  few  days  of  abstinence  or  sub- 
sisting on  strange  fruits  is  not  harmful  but  bene- 
licial,"  said  Mrs.  Cameron. 

Cannibals  she  has  encountered,  too,  but  the 
ones  she  met  always  claimed  to  be  reformed  ones. 
She  has  never  had  jungle  fever;  she  always  takes 
the  precaution  to  be  plentifully  supplied  on  her 
travels  with  juice  of  limes  or  lemons  for  insect 
bites  and  is  never  without  her  trusty  revolvers. 

Mrs.  Cameron's  latest  book  is  "Cheechko  in 
.Alaska  and  Yukon,"  the  first  word  meaning  ten 
derfoot.  Since  1898,  $200,000,000  worth  of  gold 
have  been  exported  from  Alaska.  It  was  Katt 
Carmack,  the  Eskimo  wife  of  a  white  man, 
Charles  Carmack,  who  discovered  it  while  wash- 
ing dishes  in  the  Yukon  river.  The  pathetic 
story  of  this  woman,  as  related  by  her  to  Mrs. 
Cameron,  is  one  of  the  striking  incidents  in  the 
.Alaska  book. 

But  this  extraordinary  Charlotte  Cameron  does 
not  always,  when  wandering  about  seeking  ^to 
know  the  earth  upon  which  God  has  placed  her, 
seclude  herself  among  the  primitive  races  in 
countries  where  civilization  has  not  penetrated. 
Her  home  in  London  has  been  the  residence 
of  five  generations  of  her  family.  The  cities  of 
the  continent  know  her  well.  The  Riviera,  the 
Nile,  she  frctjuently  visits  and  in  her  two  world 
trips  she  has  toured  China  and  Japan.  Twice  be- 
fore the  war  she  was  in  Russia,  where  she  had 
a  private  view  of  the  crown  jewels,  including 
the  celebrated  black  pearl,  the  ruby  scepter,  the 
Orloflf  diamond  and  yards  and  yards  of  diamond 
embroidered  trimming  for  the  court  mantles  of 
the  ill-fated  grand  duchess,  now  in  oblivion 
through  assassination  or  direst  poverty  and  perse- 
cution. 

.After  the  blacks  and  browns,  the  shadows  and 
lurid  pictures  of  primitive  territories.  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron's word  paintings  of  India  splendors,  of  the 
pageantry  of  the  durbar  of  1911.  which  the  sov- 
ereigns of  England  conducted  in  person,  are 
like  flashes  of  ruby,  sapphire  and  gold.  Mrs. 
Cameron  wrote  of  this  gorgeous  spectacle  for 
the    London    Ladies'   Pictorial   and   a  syndicate 
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of  nortlicrn  newspapers.  King  George's  slianiiana 
whore  he  and  liis  royal  suite  lived  covered  eighty 
acres.  Three  hundred  and  si.xty  tiiousand  people 
visited  Delhi  for  tlie  great  ceremonies;  80,()(XJ 
British  troops  guarded  the  city  and  7000  motor 
cars  from  London  were  sent  over.  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron gives  dazzling  descriptions  of  rajahs'  flash- 
ing gems  and  colorful  garments.  For  instance, 
the  Gaekwar  of  Boroda  wore  his  three  great  dia- 
monds, including  "the  star  of  the  south,"  of  125 
karats.  A  Brizilian  of  first  water,  worth  $400,000, 
is  the  "Eugenie"  of  51  karats,  once  Empress 
Eugenie's  property.  The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad 
owns  the  "Nizam,"  the  world's  largest  diamond, 
weighing  277  karats,  and  wortli  $2,000,000. 

"The  Durbar  Bride,"  a  novel,  is  a  literary  sou- 
venir of  Mrs.  Cameron's  Delhi  sojourn.  Others 
of  her  novels  are  "A  Passion  in  Morocco,"  "Zenia, 
the  Spy  in  Togoland,"  and  "The  Winged  One." 

Very  shortly  Mrs.  Cameron  sails  for  Honolulu, 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  She  will  make  ex- 
tended visits  to  the  South  Sea  Lslands,  going 
wherever  her  fancy  leads,  but  endeavoring  to 
strike  out  for  new  and  unrecorded  scenes. 

Seldom  docs  it  fail  that  people  of  great  adven- 
tures and  accustomed  to  remarkable  and  varied 
experiences  are  simple,  of  child-like  friendliness. 
Mrs.  Cameron  is  like  that.  Meeting  her,  hearing 
her  talk  unassumingly  about  her  travels,  one 
feels  that  one  has  known  her  always.  In  vivid 
English  she  takes  you  with  her  where  she  has 
been, — she  makes  you  see  renowned  people,  glit- 
tering scenes  as  she  sees  them. 

It  was  good  to  hear  this  woman  whose  friends, 
distinguished  women  in  exalted  stations  whose 
glory  is  the  service  they  lovingly  gave  ti>  the 
brave  soldiers  in  the  World  War  and  to  the 
families  suffering  from  war's  devastation, — it  was 
good  to  hear  her  laud  the.  work  of  a  California 
woman,  Mrs.  Adolph  B.  Spreckels.  She  was  in 
Paris    last     year     when   Mrs.  Spreckels  visited 


battle-ndds  and  devastated  region.?,  bringing 
there  quantities  of  food,  medical  supplies  and 
all  the  comforts  money  coidd  buy.  The  emaci- 
ated children,  whom  the  hosi)ilal  pliysicians  said 
were  suflFering  from  plain  lack  of  food,  have  cause 
to  bless  the  generous  American  woman  who  so 
lavishly  provided  for  their  care.  A  devoted 
mother  herself,  she  went  through  hospitals, 
stations  and  homes  giving  cheerily  the  aid  to 
build  up  the  wasting  bodies  of  the  little  chil- 
dren of  France,  who  have  been  the  victims  of  the 
cruel  war. 

Mrs.  Cameron  gave  a  glowing  description  of 
a  wonderful  niglit  in  Paris  last  July,  when  the 
Queen  of  Rumania's  play,  "The  Lily  of  Life," 
was  produced  at  the  Paris  Opera.  .  "Such  a 
niglit!"  she  said.  "The  nobility  of  Europe,  the 
fasliion,  the  art  of  Paris  were  there.  Women  of 
distinction  blazed  with  jewels,  waiting  with  their 
distinguished  escorts  to  pay  homage  to  the  royal 
author,  whose  phantasy  they  had  assembled  to 
behold.  From  an  imposing  limousine  a  young 
woman  stepped  in  front  of  the  Opera  House. 
She  was  tall  and  handsome  and  she  moved  with 
a  simple  majestic  grace.  Over  her  clinging  white 
gown  of  magnificent  texture,  she  wore  a  superb 
cloak  of  white  and  gold,  black  and  emerald  green. 
Her  beautiful  brown  hair  was  brushed  back  and 
simply  coiled,  but  she  wore  no  tiara,  nor  a  single 
jewel.  She  was  the  only  woman  in  the  theater 
without  such  ornaments.  Many  thought  her  the 
Queen  of  Rumania,  especially  when  as  she  en- 
tered her  loge,  a  group  of  "Immortals,"  savants 
of  France,  her  guests  of  the  occasion,  rose  to 
greet  her.  The  beautiful  lady,  who  looked  like 
a  (|ucen,  whose  only  ornament  was  the  radiance 
of  her  goodness,  was  an  American,  Mrs.  Adolph 
B.  Spreckels  of  San  Francisco.  During  the 
entr'acte,  Bartholome,  tlie  celebrated  French 
sculptor,  presented  Mrs.  Spreckels  with  the 
medaille  de  reconnaissance   francaisc  on  behalf 


of  the  government  for  her  services  to  France. 
Mrs.  Cameron  told  also  of  the  presentation  at 
this  period  of  llie  orcK-r  of  Queen  Marie  to  Mrs. 
Spreckels  for  her  charity  to  Rumania  and  of  the 
friendship  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium  and 
of  the  Duchess  of  Vendome  for  the  noble  Ameri- 
can, who  gave  so  generously  of  her  wealth  to 
sufTering  countries. 

After  all  her  travels,  what  place  do  you  suppose 
Mrs.  Cameron  loves  and  admires  most  for  an  ideal 
home?  California.  London's  winter  is  forbid- 
ding; the  Riviera's  season  is  sliort,  and  after 
March  dusty,  hot,  lonely;  Egypt's  winter  fasci- 
nates, but  the  March  kamascnes  are  forbidding. 
Only  California  is  serene  all  the  year.  "You 
have  1000  miles  of  sea  coast,  you  have  marvelous 
Yosemite  and  other  lovely  valleys,  your  moun- 
tains snow-capped,  your  wonderful  wild  flowers, 
singing,  flowing  rivers,  golden  wheat  fields,  or- 
chards of  golden  oranges,  mines  of  gold  and — 
your  golden-heated  people,"  she  said.  If  Mrs. 
Cameron  ever  decides  to  have  a  permanent  abid- 
ing place,  it  will  be  located  in  sunny  southern 
California.  Tlie  traveler  and  author  told  me  of 
her  experiences  during  the  war  and  her  longing 
to  forget  the  suffering  of  the  world  during  that 
period.  She  washed  dishes  in  Red  Cross  huts 
when  10,000  soldiers  were  daily  passing  through. 
At  night  she  gave  lectures,  extending  her  tour 
through  this  country.  When  she  arrives  in  Aus- 
tralia she  will  give  lectures  and  her  message 
will  be  for  the  children  of  English-speaking  peo- 
ple to  banish  their  dififerenccs,  their  disputes  about 
who  won  the  war, — to  pack  up  such  squabbles 
in  their  old  kit  bags.  She  will  ask  them  to  enter 
into  a  coalition  of  peace  that  they  may  not  give 
an  ounce  of  pressure  to  the  world's  tendency  to 
let  Bolshevism  overcome  the  earth,  but  to  join 
hands  in  brotherhood,  pledging  one  another  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  World  War  shall  not  have 
been  in  vain. 


Self- Boosters  I  Have  Known 


1  have  just  made  a  discovery:  A  man  whom  I 
supposed  to  be  above  reproach  in  a  certain  con- 
nection has  come  under  suspicion.  This  is  a 
shock  to  me,  because  the  man  under  suspicion  is 
myself.  But  I  am  bearing  up  better  than  you 
might  think  I  would.  For  the  person  who  is 
suspecting  me  is  also  myself. 

It  happened  while  I  was  writing  the  following 
veracious  account  of  what  other  people  do.  Just 
as  I  was  having  a  beautiful  time,  telling  about  a 
certain  man  I  know,  the  unwelcome  idea  came 
to  me  that  I  could  say  those  very  things  about 
myself ! 

It  is  at  least  possible  that  the  same  experience 
may  come  to  you  in  reading  this  article..  For, 
the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  sure  I  am  that 
all  of  us  are  somewhat  busily  engaged  in  doing 
what  the  people  here  described  are  trying  to  do. 

Everybody  has  heard  how  merchants  sometimes 
get  rid  of  goods  which  nobody  seems  to  want. 
Instead  of  cutting  the  price  on  the  bargain  table 
they  mark  up  the  price,  display  the  goods  as  a 
special  attraction,  and  promptly  sell  them. 

That  is  precisely  what  many  people  do  in  their 
own  case.  They  try  to  mark  themselves  up  so 
as  to  make  folks  think  they  are  worth  more. 
They  want  to  boost  themselves  in  somebody's 
estimation. 

:\n  employee  tries  to  impress  his  boss.  An 
employer  likes  to  show  his  subordinates  what  a 
big  man  he  is.  Women  try  to  make  other  women 
think  they  are  in  the  "social  swim."  Men  like 
to  give  the  impression  that  they  know  important 


personages.  These  are,  simply,  ways  of  trying 
to  boost  ourselves. 

It  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  want  to  "bring  a 
good  price."  Nobody  should  be  satisfied  to  "go 
cheap."  But  in  your  desire  to  mark  yourself  up, 
are  you  using  the  right  selling  methods?  In  your 
effort  to  boost  yourself  to  the  top  you  may  be 
kicking  the  props  from  under  your  own  feet. 

My  business  is  in  an  organization  employing 
hundreds  of  men  and  women.  I  happen  to  be 
one  of  the  managers  in  the  head  office. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  our  young  men  came  in 
to  report  on  an  important  order  he  had  just 
obtained.  He  is  an  energetic  chap  who  is  making 
a  good  record  and  whom  I  like  personally.  But 
every  time  he  comes  in  to  report  I  either  groan 
or  laugh  inwardly,  according  to  my  mood.  Be- 
cause I  know  just  what  is  coming. 

"Well,  Mr.  Blank,"  he  says,  "that  order  was  the 
toughest  job  1  ever  put  through.  Believe  me! 
That  was  a  hard  proposition." 

And  with  that  he  launches  into  an  account  of 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome:  the  trouble 
he  had  "getting  to"  his  customer,  the  competition 
he  had  to  meet,  the  time  he  had  to  spend  "waiting 
around,"  everything,  down  to  the  way  he  had  to 
catch  trains  and  miss  a  few  meals. 

If  this  happened  only  once  I  might  be  inter- 
ested and  even  a  little  impressed.  But  it  is  a 
regular  thing  with  him.  Every  report  he  makes 
to  me  is  of  "a  tough  proposition,"  or  "a  hard 
job,"  or  "the  worst  customer  he  ever  tackled." 

I  don't  believe  he  is  conscious  of  his  motive, 
but  I  know  what  it  is.    He  wants  to  impress  me 


with  the  idea  that  he  must  be  a  wonder.  He  is 
afraid  I  will  think  it  was  no  trick  at  all  to  get 
those  orders.  That  is  his  way  of  trying  to  mark 
himself  up. 

He  was  in  again  the  other  day,  with  a  new 
order  but  the  same  old  story.  That  noon,  at 
luncheon  with  a  business  acquaintance,  I  hap- 
pened to  tell  about  this  chap's  perennial  tade  of 
"a  tough  job,"  and  we  got  to  comparing  notes 
about  the  ways  in  which  men  try  to  impress 
others. 

We  finally  made  out  a  list  of  these  ways  which, 
in  our  opinion,  have  an  effect  exactly  opposite  to 
the  one  they  are  intended  to  have.  Here,  as  we 
figured  them  out,  are  the  mistaken  ways  in  which 
people  try  to  boost  themselves: 

This  young  chap  I  have  just  been  describing  is 
a  type  which  you  will  find  in  practically  every 
organization.  And  there  is  plenty  of  good  stuflF 
in  the  boy,  too.  I  like  his  energy  and  I  realize 
that  the  youngster  wauls  us  older  fellows  to 
know  that  he  has  had  to  work  hard  to  bring  in 
results. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  the  boss  knows  that  re- 
sults mean  hard  work  back  of  them.  He  has 
been  through  the  mill  himself.  He  knows  that 
no  human  being  can  show  a  consistent  record  of 
accomplishment  without  encountering  a  good 
many  "tough  propositions." 

All  he  wants  to  see,  and  all  he  needs  to  see, 
is  that  record.  But  the  man  who  won't  let  it 
stand  at  that,  and  wdio  wants  to  go  back  and 
show  you  all  the  trials  and  tribulations  he  en- 
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The  Loan  to  China 

San  Francisco  people,  through  their  years  ot 
commercial  dealing  with  Chinese  merchants,  have 
a  strong  feeling  of  respect  for  them  and  a  hearty 
wish  for  the  fultillment  of  the  Chinese  desire 
for  independence.  The  Chinese  Republic  is  the 
dream  of  emancipated  China  which,  as  we  have 
known  from  early  days  in  San  Francisco,  suffered 
great  oppression  under  imperialistic  dynasty.  The 
propagandists  who  worked  for  a  republic  derived 
their  ideals  from  the  republic  of  the  United 
States,  whose  principles  many  thousands  learned 
to  appreciate  right  in  San  I->ancisco.  Recently, 
when  a  drive  was  launched  to  raise  funds  for 
the  starving  Chinese  children,  .Americans  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  opened  their  purses  unhesitatingly, 
because  of  the  Chinese  residents'  good  qualities 
which  we  have  learned  to  appreciate.  China- 
men here  are  deeply  grateful  for  this,  but  they 
wish  us  to  know  that  it  is  their  own  desire  thai" 
we  send  no  money  for  the  Chinese  poor  except 
through  Red  Cross  channels,  as  they  fear  that  such 
funds  would  be  diverted  for  the  purchase  of  fire- 
arms by  imperialistic  malcontents.  The  Chinese 
patriot  today  implores  us  to  be  deaf  to  pleas  for  a 
loan  to  the  Chinese  government,  because  it  woulef 
be  but  camouflage  to  eeiiiip  the  country  for  war. 
A  revolution  at  this  tini>-  would  be  fatal  to  the 
Chinese  Republic  and  would  but  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese,  who  are  waiting  to  pounce 
upon  more  Chinese  territory. 

The  majority  of  Chinese  peoi)le,  both  in  Xeirth 
and  South  China,  are  progressing  under  repub- 
lican rule  and  desirous  of  continuing  with  it. 
In  South  China,  esijecially,  sentiment  is  strongly 
republican.  But  insidiously,  up  in  North  Ciiina, 
imperialists  are  using  their  government  authority 
to  sway  sentiment  back  to  monarchy.  It  is 
among  this  class  that  the  movement  for  an  .Amer- 
ican loan  was  launched,  and  they  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  foster  the  demand  for  it. 

One  of  the  most  active  workers  against  this 
loan  propaganda  is  Tong  Yum,  a  Chinese  mer- 
chant of  Jackson  street.  Me  is  very  intelligent 
and  alive  with  patriotic  ideas. 

Xot  long  ago  he  returned  to  San  Francisco 
after  a  ten  years'  residence  in  China,  and  he  has 
at  his  fingers'  ends  the  history  and  needs  of  his 
country.  Just  now  he  claims  that  China  is  in  a 
progressive  state  and  would  go  along  normally 
if  not  rent  by  internal  strife. 

The  first  president  of  the  Chinese  republic,  1911, 
was  Sun-Yct-Sin,  who  resigned  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Yum-Sai-Kai  in  1913.  This  man  was 
revealed  to  have  ambitions  of  becoming  dictator. 
He  died  of  heart  failure,  caused  by  the  stormy 
atmosphere  created  by  southern  China,  wlu  ii  his 
motives  were  rcvealeil.  One  Chung- I'^un,  an  im- 
perialist, at  this  psychological  moment,  reseated' 
the  emperor,  whose  reign  lasted  but  seven  days. 
Li-Yun-Hung  is  the  present  president.  He  hailed 
from  North  China,  where  the  republican  spark  is 
vital  notwithstanding  the  cold  imperial  breeze 
which  tries  to  extinguish  it  in  that  region.  Soon 


tlure  will  be  another  presidential  election.  Sun- 
Vet-Sin,  the  first  president,  is  actively  campaign- 
ing in  the  south  for  a  united  China.  He  is 
idolized  and  is  the  logical  candidate.  He  urges 
peace  and  warns  of  the  danger  of  an  American 
loan,  for  too  well  he  knows  the  trickery  of  the 
uiukrniining  imperialists,  who  are  planning  to 
Mi  t  the  north  and  south  to  battle  against  each 
other,  defeating  the  ends  of  industrial  prosperity 
and  national  progress. 

Mr.  Tong  Yum  is  an  ardent  disciple  of  peace 
among  his  countrymen.  "Let  them  work  and 
have  patience,"  he  says.  The  merchant,  the  man- 
ufacturer, the  farmer,  the  laborer, — let  them  unite 
under  a  republican  standard,  being  content  with 
tlie  proceeds  of  their  own  products  and  industries. 
If  North  China  has  no  war  e(|uipment  there  can 
be  no  fighting,  and  China  will  march  on  with 
the  strength  of  unity.  We  know  that  the  traitors 
to  the  republic  are  working  hard  to  arouse  sym- 
pathy in  .America  for  the  condition  of  the  poor 
in  China.  But,  oh!  our  friends,  beware!  There 
is  always  the  great  Red  Cross  to  receive  an<? 
<listribute  aid.  Trust  no  other  agency,  for  the 
tigers  of  the  empire  are  ready  to  pounce  upon 
the  gift  to  convert  into  weapons  for  our  people 
with  which  to  destroy  th-jmselves  and  their  hopes 
for  freedom.  Believe  that  in  South  China  is  the 
cradle  of  the  republic.  Listen  to  our  prayer, — 
send  no  money  for  a  loan  to  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment. If  a  petition  is  presented  to  you  for 
that  purpose,  we  beg  you  not  to  sign  it." 

Mr.  Tong  Yum  is  the  merchant  who  destroyeef 
$1000  worth  of  Japanese  goods  in  his  own  stock 
last  year  by  making  a  bon-fire  in  front  of  the 
store  of  the  Quong  Chun  Company,  709  Jackson 
street.  The  Chinese  boycott  was  on  against 
Japanese  goods  and  he  was  sufficiently  stirred  to 
sacrifice  his  own  profits  to  furtlur  the  cause. 


Spring  Valley 

Te)  buy  or  not  to  buy  tlie  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company's  plant  and  lands — that  is  the  question 
upon  which  we  shall  vote  on  March  8th.  There 
seems  little  excitement  about  the  matter  with 
the  election  little  more  than  ten  days  distant. 
The  city  administration  is  doing  its  best  to  arouse 
interest  and  sentiment  for  the  purchase.  No  or- 
ganized opposition  has  yet  appeared.  Where 
opposition  formerly  was  strongest  there  now  ap- 
pears a  resignation  to  fate,  a  hopeless  sort  ol 
feeling  that  purchase  of  Spring  Valley  is  a  neces- 
sary evil. 

Individuals  who  arc  against  the  purchase  argue 
that  the  price  is  excessive,  in  view  of  the  fact 
tliat  large  areas  of  land  owned  by  Spring  Valley 
are  not  included  in  the  property  that  the  city 
would  get  for  its  $38,000,000  They  hold  also  that 
municipal  ownership  would  result  in  waste,  em- 
I)loyment  of  more  men  than  needed,  inefficiency 
of  labor,  strengthening  of  a  political  machine  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  and,  finally,  a  heavy 
annual  deficit  in  place  of  the  annual  profit  of 
nearly  $400,000  eartied  by  Spring  Vallej'  under 
private  management. 

To  these  arguments,  the  city  administration  re- 
plies that  the  lands  excluded  from  the  deal  were 
left  out  at  the  express  direction  of  city,  engineers 
who  held  those  lands  to  be  worthless  for  the 
city's  purpose  and  that  by  excluding  such  lands 
the  purchase  price  was  reduced  some  millions 
of  dollars  The  answer  to  the  inefficiency  argu- 
ment is  merely  a  denial  and  an  assertion  that 
Spring  Valley's  annual  profits  will  pay  for  the 
system  without  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  Finally, 


says  the  administration,  we  will  have  Hetch 
Hetchy  water  at  the  city's  gates  "some  day"; 
that  it  will  be  useless  without  a  distributing  sys- 
tem and  it  would  be  folly  to  spend  millions  dupli- 
cating the  Spring  Valley's  distribution  system,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  great  commotion  that  would 
be  caused  by  constant  tearing  up  of  streets  to 
lay  water  mains.  "Eventually,  why  not  now"? 
asks  his  honor,  the  mayor,  as  his  clinching  argu- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  Spring  Valley.  "Post- 
pone the  evil  day,"  reply  the  opponents  e)f  the 
purchase. 

Selling  in  San  Francisco 

Two  traveling  .salesmen  were  conversing 
on  a  train.  Neither  was  a  Californian,  hence 
neither  had  any  interest  in  the  rivalies  of 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Said  one: 
"I  visited  the  trade  in  Los  Angeles  the 
other  day  and  asked,  'How  is  business?' 
Those  Los  Angeles  business  men  took  me 
by  the  hand,  shook  it  warmly  and  in  tones 
that  could  be  heard  a  city  block  they  told 
me  business  was  w'onderful,  that  Los  An- 
geles hadn't  felt  a  touch  of  commercial  de- 
pression, that  the  city  was  more  prosperous 
than  ever  before  in  its  history.  But,  say, 
when  it  came  to  ordering,  I  couldn't  sell  that 
hard-boiled  gang  a  paper  of  pins."  Spoke 
the  other  traveling  man:  "I  visited  the  trade 
in  San  Francisco  the  other  day  and  asked, 
'How  is  business?'  Those  San  Francisco 
business  men  wept  on  my  shoulder,  their 
moans  were  pitiful.  Business,-  they  said, 
was  rotten,  the  town  had  gone  to  the  dogs, 
they  expected  to  mortgage  the  city  hall 
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most  any  day.  But  they  gave  me  the  big- 
ges  orders  I've  had  on  this  trip." 

Just  a  difference  of  psychology.  The  real 
prosperity  is  here,  but  we  hate  to  tell  any- 
body about  it.  "San  Francisco  knows  how." 
We  know  that  but,  but  does  the  world  know 
it?  Los  Angeles  has  truly  built  a  castle 
in  the  (hot)  air  and  seems  quite  able  to 
maintain  it  there.  San  Francisco,  with  real 
materials  for  building,  has  permitted  its 
southern  neighbor  to  take  the  lead. 

Now  comes  the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate 
Board  with  a  proposal  to  unite  all  of  north- 
ern California  in  a  plan  for  world  wide 
advertising  of  our  resources.  Henceforth 
we  are  to  cease  moaning  and  start  boosting. 
Not  the  "greatest  show  on  earth"  type  of 
boosting,  but  a  scientific  campaign  of  edu- 
cation. A  mere  statement  of  fact  in  regard 
to  the  natural  resources  and  great  beauties 
of  northern  California  would  sound  like 
boasting  if  it  came  from  Los  Angeles. 


The  Downfall  of  Randall 

Out  of  tlic  south  comes  an  uncqiiivical  repudi- 
ation of  an  un-Aniprican,  ultra-moral  experiment; 
exceedingly  wet  Randall,  California's  congres- 
sional misrepresentative  from  the  Twelfth  Dis- 
trict, has  been  defeated,  and  little  doubt  exists 
tliat  his  downfall,  even  in  the  sober  south,  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  rebuff  for  his  prohibitionist  tactics 
at  Washington. 

Ordinarily,  Americans  are  disposed  to  be  law- 
abiding,  because  they  arc  cither  conscicncious  or 
logical;  "Fear  God — honor  the  king"  has,  for  the 
first,  sufficient  import  to  cause  tlieir  hewing  close 
to  the  line  of  demarcation  drawn  taut  'twixt 
diety  and  devil;  because  the  laws  they  arc  called 
upon  to  observe  are  the  creation  of  a  free  people 
and  majorities  suffice  for  the  second.  However, 
his  culture  but  scantily  veneering  the  original 
savage  within  him,  the  average  man  is  an  ob- 
server because  of  his  fear  of  the  consequences 
attending  cndel  infractions.  11  is  is  attrition 
raliier  than  contrition  when  called  upon  to  pay 
the  forfeit  consetiuent  to  his  offending.  Also, 
there  is  a  peculiar  inclination  deep-seated  in  most 
of  us  to  experience  the  novelty  of  examining 
the  jungles  of  iniquity.  If,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, these  leanings,  combined,  eflfect  to  make 
for  non-observation  of  the  code,  with  how  much 
more  likelihood  shall  we  trespass  if  the  code  were 
one  not  of  our  own  making? 

Tliat,  precisely,  is  the  prohibition  situation. 
If  wliat  had  obtained  in  California  may  be  taken 
as  a  criterion  of  what  occurred  in  other  of  the 
states  responsible  for  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment's enactment,  it  is  understandable  why  men 
observe  its  mandate  only  by  coercion.  That  law 
is  not  of  the  people — by  the  people— at  least  in- 
sofar as  concerns  this  state.  The  people  had, 
by  exercise  of  franchise,  repeatedly  and  over- 
whelmingly declared  against  prohibition,  but  the 
state  is  sorely  handicapped  in  exemplifying  de- 
mocracy by  possessing  an  abortively  functioning 
element — the  legislature!  The  inducing  motives 
popularly  attributed  to  its  members  for  their  uni- 
form acting  in  contravention  of  the  people's  will 
may  or  may  not  be  the  work  of  calumniators 
to  most  state  representatives  such  slight  disturb- 
ances as  scandalous  invective  is  as  water  to  a 
.duck's  back;  in  fact,  not  to  be  the  subject  oi 
comment,  accusative  or  otherwise, — is  rankling — 
's  deemed  neglect.  Tf  naught  is  by  them  acconi- 
lished  worthy  the  soft  shot  of  commendation 
hcse  fanatically  will  bare  their  breasts  in  wel- 
come to  the  contents  of  the  other  barrel. 

The   founders  of  our  state  constitution — big- 


fisted  men,  wliosc  word  was  their  bond — at  a 
period  w  lu  n  trials  were  short  and  hangings 
speedy,  gave,  in  flaming  it,  no  tliought  of  the 
morrow  and  what  it  would  bring  in  acnemic 
wearers  of  togas.  In  their  day,  when  the  pioneers 
went  forth  to  the  capitol,  they  sensed  the  spirit 
of  their  constituents  and  tliis  savored  of  what 
the  iiistorical  mother  intimated  when  she  said 
to  her  son:  "Come  back  with  thy  shield  or  upon 
it."  They  generally  proved  worthy  of  the  trust 
in  them  reposed  and  our  great  commonwealth 
is  a  monument  to  these  sterling  characters.  Now- 
adays it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  just  what 
class  constitutes  our  state  legislature.  Successful 
lawyers  could  not  desert  their  lucrative  practices 
for  the  pittance  doled  out  by  the  state  as  recom- 
pense; it  would  be  financial  disaster  for  even  tlie 
average  physician  to  absent  himself  to  attend 
these  sessions;  practical  artisans'  wages  are  far 
above  the  per  diem' amounts  allotted  to  the  law 
makers.  Does  not  this  condition  serve  to  estab- 
li-^li  that  tile  mediocre  rather  than  the  best  grace 
our  legislative  halls? 

Of  course,  as  in  all  things,  there  have  been 
exceptions  to  this  rule;  shining  lights  iiave  at 
times  therein  flared  out  in  contrast  to  the  glow- 
worm glimmers,  but  the  stay  of  these  in  Sacra- 
mento was  only  a  rung  in  career's  ladder. 

So,  as  with  nickelodeons,  circuses  and  other 
amusements,  there  seems  no  other  course  for 
the  public  to  follow  than  to  keep  on  paying 
for  legislative  diversions.  In  this,  however,  we- 
are  logical,  for,  although  we  hiss  the  villain  and 
giggle  at  the  indifferent  comedian  we  all  arc  there 
for  the  next  show,  pass  out  our  hard-earned' 
money  and  exhibit  the  same  emotions.  Barnum 
was  right. 


Kern  County's  Oil  Output  in  1920 

The  production  of  oii  in  Kern  county  during 
the  past  year  fell  only  a  little  short  of  being  half 
the  production  for  the  entire  State  of  California, 
figures  of  local  statisticians  show.  In  Kern  coun- 
ty a  total  of  $52,149,537  barrels  of  crude  petroleum 
were  produced,  while  the  total  for  the  state  is 
105.618,706  barrels. 

•—• •  •  •  


Indications  are  that  the  year  1921  will  bring  a 
greater  production  than  last  year.  New  fields  arc 
coming  into  production  at  a  rapid  rate  and  drill- 
ing operations  are  progressing  at  points  where 
oil  was  never  believed  to  exist  before. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  linally  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  oil  experts  that  a  large  new 
field  is  about  to  be  developed  in  the  Peso  creek 
section,  approximately  fifteen  miles  north  of 
Bakerslield.  At  least  one  well  is  flowing  a  med- 
ium gravity  oil  without  the  necessity  of  a  pump. 
This  is  the  No.  2  well  of  the  Standard,  which 
came  in  several  weeks  agt),  was  put  on  the  beam 
and  pumped  for  a  lime.  It  has  now  developed 
into  a  flowing  well,  doing  better  than  fifty  barrels 
daily.  This  well  is  located  at  a  point  about  three 
miles  east  of  l.erdo  and  two  miles  south  of  Poso 
Creek  and  is  the  farthest  west  point  yet  exploited 
in  this  region.  Oil  men  and  geologists  claim 
that  this  strike  .gives  promise  of  some  of  the 
must  productive  territory  yet  opened  up  in  Kern 
county.  The  .Associated  Oil  Company  is  also 
drilling  in  this  territory,  but  both  of  the  liig  com- 
panies are  reticent  about  giving  out  anything 
definite  about  their  activities. 

More  than  sixty  miles  from  any  other  oil  well 
and  at  least  thirty  miles  from  any  drilling  opera- 
tions the  Beatty  Oil  Company,  a  Los  Angeles 
concern  is  making  preparations  to  test  the  Mo- 
jave  desert  for  petroleum.  The  locality  is  what 
is  knows  as  Fremont  valley,  and  is  located  ap- 
proximately si.xteen  miles  northeast  of  Mojave. 


The  American  Royalist 

It  has  been  said  that  implanted  in  the 
heart  of  every  mother's  son  of  us  is  an  in- 
stinct or  sentiment  of  reverence  for  royalty. 
Philosophers  tell  us  that  this  instinct  or  sen- 
timent is  part  of  our  nature  and  that  it  has 
been  inherent  from  the  early  stages  of 
existence  when  every  man  was  a  hunter  and 
warrior,  when  the  most  powerful  became 
the  chieftain,  and  the  distinction  between 
ruler  and  subject  received  recognition  and 
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universal  ackno\vle(l,L(enient  alonj^  with 
liereditar}'  rights.  Tlicrc  is  certainly  much 
in  history  to  confirm  tliis  behef  of  the  natural 
tendency  of  mankind  toward  the  monarchi- 
cal form  i)i  government.  For  while 
other  forms  have  been  invented  and  tested 
the  monarchical  principle  has  seldom  if  ever 
been  wholly  abandoned.  Even  among  peo- 
ples by  whom  hereditary  right  has  been 
denied,  one-man  power  has  been  deemed 
essential  to  nationality.  We  of  this  coun- 
try, though  we  call  ourselves  republicans 
and  democrats,  are  more  or  less  subject  to 
the  monarchical  principle.  The  framers  of 
our  Constitution  borrowed  boldly  and 
bodily  from  the  ancient  monarchical  sys- 
tems of  Europe,  and  today  our  President 
has  more  power  than  the  king  of  England. 
One  of  the  gravest  objections  to  the  office 
as  now  constituted,  it  has  been  argued  in 
times  past,  is  that  it  presents  too  great  a 
temptation  to  the  ambition  of  any  individual. 
More  than  once  in  our  political  history 
have  the  American  people  pondered  the 
words  spoken  by  Mr.  Williamson  in  the 
convention  that  gave  us  the  Constitution : 
"Another  objection  to  a  single  magistrate 
is  that  he  will  be  an  elective  king  and  will 
feel  the  si)irit  of  one."  In  the  days  when 
these  words  were  spoken  there  was  great 
dread  of  a  monarchy,  the  people  having  just 
emerged  from  the  tyrannical  rule  of  a  king. 
But  that  dread  has  long  since  vanished,  and 
we  may  well  pause  to  consider  whether  the 
sentiment  or  instinct  which  is  said  to  be 
implanted  in  the  heart  of  every  mother's 
son  of  us  is  not  beginning  to  flower  among 
the  freeborn  children  of  Adam.  Doubtless 
the  suggestion  will  be  scoflfed  at  by  the 
superficial  observer.  For  in  these  piping 
times  of  unrest  democracy  is  rampant  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and 
though  "lean-looked  prophets  whisper  fear- 
ful change"  it  is  the  plutocrat  that  looks 
sad  while  the  groundlings  dance  and  leap. 
It  doth  really  seem  that  if  there  is  to  be 
change  in  this  country,  the  change  is  to  be 
from  limited  to  unlimited  and  unrestrained 
democracy.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
people  are  democratic  at  heart  and  that 
while  they  might  be  induced  to  go  in  for 
the  comjjlete  unchecked  sway  of  the  masses 
they  will  never  consent  to  the  rule  of  a 
dictator.  Everybody  assumes  that  we  are 
inexorable  in  our  democracy,  and  indeed  the 
])erceptible  signs    of     the     times  portend 
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nothing  but  more  populism.  What  a  lying 
thing  is  appearance  !  I  low  seldom  arc  they 
right  who  frame  their  hasty  judgments 
upon  that  which  seem !  The  visible  signs 
of  the  times  are  as  deceptive  as  the  light 
laughter  that  mantles  over  the  depths  of 
sadness.  Let  us  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  ac- 
cept transitory  semblances  for  eternal  fact. 
The  psychology  of  the  matter  is  a  most 
engaging  study.  First  let  us  incpiire  wheth- 
er we  do  not  really  dote  on  dukes  and 
princes  and  all  the  other  titled  offspring 
of  royalty;  whether  the  .symbols  of  imperial- 
ism do  not  titillate  our  emotions ;  whether 
there  isn't  a  hankering  among  us  for  class 
distinction  baldly  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamentals  of  our  institutions.  As  we 
not  all  worshippers  of  Bigwiggery?  From 
what  the  newspapers  tell  us  every  time  a 
foreign  potentate  comes  to  our  shores  we 
are  sure  that  to  this  question  there  can  be 
but  one  answer.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  on  American  soil  the  proletariat 
almost  smothered  him  with  attention.  And 
it  was  common  report  that  he  was  more 
democratic  than  most  of  the  prominent 
staunch  .-Xmericans  by  whom  he  was  enter- 
tained. But  surely  it  is  not  to  be  gainsaid 
that  the  glitter  of  rank  has  a  fascination 
for  the  eyes  of  the  humble  American  sov- 
ereign. Was  it  not  a  shock  to  our  gentry 
down  the  peninsula  to  learn  that  one  of 
the  polo  players  from  abroad  was  not  a 
real  lord  but  only  a  second  or  third  son? 
As  to  our  love  of  the  symbols  of  imperial- 
ism, our  passion  for  the  i)omp  and  circum- 
stance of  royal  courts  and  our  encourage- 
ment of  caste,  consider  our  carnivals  and 
street  fairs,  with  their  inevitable  kings  and 
(pieens  and  jesters;  consider  the  society  col- 
umns of  certain  pai)ers  that  cater  to  snob- 
bery like  the  Court  Circular;  consider  the 
aristocracy  with  its  peerage  in  every  vil- 
lage in  the  land.  And  what  about  our  in- 
numerable fraternal  societies  that  make  it 
impossible  for  the  average  citizen  to  be 
without  a  password  and  a  sign  of  distress? 
Almost  everybody  is  or  has  been  a  Grand. 
Mighty,  Exalted.  Chieftain,  Ruler,  Master 
or  something  or  other  denoting  peerlessness 
and  supremacy.  It  has  been  said  that  so 
deeply  is  man  conscious  of  the  necessity  of 
a  God  that  if  there  were  none  he  would 
have  invented  one.  Does  not  it  seem  also 
that  deprived  of  a  king  he  must  do  like- 
wise. We  rant  and  write,  almost  believe 
through  iteration  damnable,  that  we  abhor 
the  rule  of  king  and  rejoice  in  the  heritage 
of  freedom  for  which  our  forefathers  fought 
and  bled.  It  is  by  means  of  such  cant  that 
we  put  a  fig  leaf  over  the  realities  of  life. 
Our  enthusiasm  for  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy is  skin  deep.  It  is  one  of  our  cherished 
illusions.  Our  manners,  habits,  feelings 
and  tastes  are  all  such  as  find  most  con- 
genial the  atmosphere  of  courts.  In  the 
circumstance  it  is  not  strange  that  many 
good,  honest  Americans  have  come  to  think 


more  of  a  man  than  they  think  of  their 
system  of  government  and  of  their  political 
institutions.  Me  is  the  Prophet  of  New 
Xationalism,  and  \ew  Nationalism  as  he 
expounds  it  is  government  by  the  Executive. 
He  is  for  putting  more  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  people,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  power  of  the  two  branches 
of  government  which  act  as  a  check  on  the 
President.  It  is  obvious  that  in  precisely 
the  degree  in  which  we  render  negligible 
the  authority  of  the  judiciary  and  the  leg- 
islature will  the  authority  of  the  Executive 
be  augmented.  Human  nature  docs  not 
change  much.  It  is  the  same  today  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Caesar,  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell,  in  the  days  of  both  the  Napol- 
eons. Strength  was  the  quality  for  which 
each  of  those  men  was  elevated  to  absolute 
power.  But  the  people  do  not  always  know 
strength  when  they  see  it.  Their  heroes 
are  not  always  heroic.  They  have  often 
mistaken  brummagem  for  the  genuine 
article.  But  as  Carlyle  says,  "Whatever 
they  mistake  for  heroism  loyally  also  they 
make  it  rule  over  them." 


THE  BELGIAN  SOVEREIGNS  IN  BRAZIL 

The  newspapers  and  magazines  of  Brazil  ami 
otlur  South  .\merican  countries  have  given  much 
attention  to  the  visit  of  the  king  and  queen  of 
Belgium  to  South  America.  The  following  brief 
article  is  comment,  in  the  reportorial  style,  not 
so  much  on  the  scenes  and  events  of  the  visit,  as 
upon  its  historical  and  political  significance: 

Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  (South)  American  city 
reserved  by  destiny  for  the  consuinmation  of  this 
historic  event.  Their  majesties  the  king  and 
queen  of  Belgium  have  reached  the  beautiful 
Brazilian  metropolis,  after  crossing  the  Atlantic 
along  the  route  of  the  discoverers.  By  this  event 
are  strengthened  the  relations  and  understanding 
between  the  two  worlds.  It  is  an  example  worthy 
of  being  imitated  by  the  one  who  first  conceived  it. 
.  There  is  announced,  indeed,  the  royal  visit  that 
was  postponed  for  reasons  only  too  well  known. 
The  allusion  is  sufficiently  clear.  We  refer  to 
the  coming  of  the  Spanish  sovereign  to  this 
friendly  country,  where  his  compatriots  and  all 
the  Argentines  would  be  ready  to  receive  liim 
with  enthusiasm.  The  visit  of  the  Belgian  mon- 
archs  brings  to  mind  don  .^Ifonsa's  promised  trip. 

Hitherto  no  European  monarch  had  crossed 
this  sea.  The  usurpatory  and  unhappy  adventure 
of  Ma.\imilian  may  be  set  down  in  history  as  the 
expedition  of  a  concjuesor,  like  otlier  journeys 
of  tlic  same  kind. 

Now,  in  the  first  third  of  the  twentieth  century, 
the  sovereign  independence  of  the  Latin-.^meri- 
can  republics  already  being  confirmed  by  tra- 
dition, two  monarchs  began  this  movement.  They'* 
came  in  the  guise  of  peace  to  express  gratitude 
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to  Brazil  for  the  help  tliat  she  lent  tluni  in  the 
(leeisivc  erisis  of  F.iiroi>ean  life. 

The)-  thus  beeanie  the  highest  ambassadors  of 
the  people  thej'  govern;  and  the  diplomatic  labor 
to  be  accomplished  gains  by  the  royal  initiative. 
The  best  plenipotentiary  of  a  king  is  the  king 
iiimsclf. 

In  ancient  days,  when  America  was  preparing 
for  her  future  free  existence  under  the  power  of 
European  crowns,  ambassadors  of  war  went  and 
came,  conveying  the  dominant  will.  Those  were 
daring  journeys  in  which  the  health  of  monarchs 
could  not  lie  risked.  This  relinquishment  of 
al  solute  rule  and  those  viceroyalties  gave  rise  to 
great  evils.  Perhaps  abuses  and  misunderstand- 
ings would  have  been  avoided,  if  the  crossing  had 
been  practicable  for  some  of  those  monarchs,  who 
might  have  been  able  to  behold  for  themselves 
the  miseries  and  the  needs  of  their  subjects.  It 
strikes  us  as  strange  to  see,  in  many  ordinances, 
laws  and  royal  decrees  of  these  times,  a  royal 
foresight  and  kindliness  that,  in  the  majority  oi 
cases,  could  not  yield  the  expected  fruits  because 
of  the  deeds  of  the  persons  that  were  called 
upon  to  execute  them. 

Those  bygone  days  of  elaboration  being  now 
vanislied,  the  past  is  in  the  tomb  of  history.  It  is 
necessary  to  prepare  for  the  future,  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  friendship  and  respect.  The  Belgian 
monarchs  understand  this,  and  their  journey  is 
in  obedience  to  a  just  sentiment.  The  Belgium 
of  the  future  will  find  for  her  children  hospitable 
homes  in  the  fertile  Brazilian  lands.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  excursion,  whose  importance  it  is 
difficult  tf)  foresee,  will  be  beneficial  to  both' 
nations. 

There  is  nothing  more  truly  winning  than  these 
peaceful  acts  of  good  kings.  This  affirmation 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  by  sovereigns.  The 
Belgian  monarchs,  coming  to  Brazil  with  peace- 
ful and  friendly  views,  have  won  the  spirit  of 
Brazil. 

The  republican  Rio  de  Janeiro  received  the 
sovereigns  of  Belgium  with  respect;  and  she  wel- 
comed the  heroine  and  hero  with  delirious  en- 
thusiasm; for  above  the  royal  crowns  of  Albert 
and  Elizabeth,  there  arc  otlier  crowns  wrought 
by  sacrifices,  abnegations  and  bravery.  They  arc 
sovereigns  by  inheritance  and  by  their  works. 
They  arc  a  true  and  great  king  and  queen. 

He  faced  danger  at  the  head  of  his  subjects; 
she  watched  beside  the  couches  of  wounded 
warriors,  thus  aiding  science  with  her  maternal 
pity.  They  were  lofty  examples  of  energy  and 
constancy,  and  they  were  worthy  of  victory.  No 
one  can  now  imagine  them  decked  in  purple,  but 
we  behold  them  clad,  rather,  with  the  trappings 
of  war  and  the  garb  of  the  nurse. 

The  democratic  essence  of  republicanism  has 
permeated  these  two  select  souls;  they  arc  more 
closely  bound  to  their  country  than  are  many 
presidents  to  theirs.  The  first  king  and  queen  of 
Europe  to  visit  America  along  the  route  of  the 
discoverers  are  heroes.  Of  them  and  of  the  re- 
joicing with  wdiich  Brazil  has  received  them, 
Soiza  Rcilly  will  speak  to  you.  I  confine  myself 
to  developing  another  theme,  without  invading 
the  jurisdiction  of  my  colleague:  "Brazilian  Con- 
temporary Culture."  In  accomplishing  this  task, 
I  shall  count  upon  the  effective  aid  that  has  been 


courteously  extended  me  l)y  the  Soeiete  de  Pub- 
lieite  Snd-.-\merieaine,  Monies  Dimu'cq  el  Com- 
pagnie,  of  Rio.  lielK  s  lellres,  the  lini'  arts  and 
the  polite  sciences  produce  beautiful  llowers  here 
with  exuberance.  The  Brazilian  has  an  innate 
love  for  the  manifestations  of  the  spirit,  and  it 
was  prodigal  nature  that  imparted  to  him  this 
devout  affection.  The  surroundings  make  man  in 
their  image  and  likeness. 

This  journalistic  undertaking,  carried  out  mod- 
estly and  under  the  veil  of  a  pseudonym,  will 
reveal  to  Ar,gentine  readers,  American  and 
Spanish — the  great  circulation  of  Plus  Ultra  will 
serve  as  a  patron  of  the  work — unsuspected  as- 
pects of  the  intellectual  life  of  Brazil. 

Other  .^rgentines  have  already  done  much  in 
this  direction.  We  have  the  book  of  Garcia 
MerdU  that  attests  it,  as  well  as  other  books  of 
good  quality.  However,  modern  Brazil,  where 
authors,  artists  and  men  of  science  form  a  legion, 
has  advanced  much  since  that  time.  .So  tlie 
Buenos  Aires  publicist  would  have  observed 
from  the  lectures  of  the  notable  critic  and  dip- 
lomat, Dr.  Rangcl  de  Castro,  who  waged  a  noble 
and  patriotic  campaign  in  Buenos  Aires  from  the 
lecture  platf^orm. — Anselmo  Pagano  in  Inter- 
America. 


Heinz  Antiques  in  Dispute 

That  the  famous  Heinz  collection  of  antiques, 
sold  in  New  York  City  some  lime  ago,  and  on 
which  a  large  sum  was  realized,  did  not  contain 
antiques  that  made  up  the  genuine  Heinz  col- 
lection was  the  official  statement  of  Dr.  Holland, 
director  of  the  Carnegie  Museum,  recently. 

"It  is  proper  to  correct  the  impression  which 
has  become  widely  prevalent  that  the  children 
of  Mr.  H.  J.  Heinz  sold  and  dispersed  his  col- 
lection after  his  death,"  said  Dr.  Holland. 

"The  collections  which  were  sold  in  New  York 
Were  not  the  Heinz  collection  in  which  he  and 
his  family  liave  taken  so  much  pride,  but  material 
which  had  been  stored  at  the  pier  at  Atlantic 
City  and  various  otlur  places  which  he  did  not 
regard  ;s  sufficiently  line  to  incorporate  in  the 
main  colleclion.  The  lleinz  collection,  in  the 
strict  sense,  consists  of  the  cream  of  his  pur- 
chases, and  is  still  in  the  Carnegie  Museum." 

According  to  Dr.  Holland,  just  before  leaving 
for  California  a  short  time  ago,  Howard  Heinz, 
son  of  the  late  H.  J.  Heinz,  sent  to  the  Carnegie 
Museum  six  cabinets  containing  snuff  bottles,  an- 
tiijue  Chinese  ivories,  carved  jades  -and  crystals. 
These  were  come  of  the  choice  parts  of  the  col- 
lection, made  during  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Heinz. 


"Talking  about  'dry'  towns,  have  you  ever  been 
in  Leavenworth,  Kansas?"  asked  the  commercial 
traveler  in  the  smoking-car.  "No?  Well,  that's 
a  'dry'  town  for  you,  all  right. 

"They  can't  sell  lieiuor  at  all  there?"  asked  one 
of  the  men. 

"Only  if  you  have  been  bitten  by  a  snake,"  said 
the  traveler.  "They  have  only  one  snake  in  the 
town,  and  when  I  got  to  it  the  other  day,  it  was 
too  tired  to  bite." — Evening  Wisconsin. 


No  Answer 

Little  Bessie,  aged  five,  after  calling  her  mother 
several  times  during  the  night  and  receiving  no 
reply:  "Mother,  arc  you  really  asleep  or  are  you 
just  p'tending  you're  a  telephone  girl?" — Boston 
Transcript. 

The  girl  walked  briskly  into  the  store  and 
dropped  her  bag  on  the  counter.  "Give  me  a 
chicken,"  she  said. 

"Do  you  want  a  pullet?"  the  storekeeper 
asked. 

"No,"  the  girl  replied.  I  wanta  carry  it." — 
Brown  Bull. 


Employer — George,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  re- 
garding your  attentions  to  Miss  Sweetly  during 
oflice  hours,  I  engaged  you  as  billing  clerk.  No 
cooing  was  nienlione<l.  That's  all  for  the  pres- 
ent.— London  Mail. 


When  We  Know 

Knicker — How  much  does  an  inaugural  cost? 
Bockcr — We  can't  tell  until  the  term  is  up. — 
New  York  Herald. 


Buying  a  Pet 

"The  last  canary  1  bought  only  lived  two 
months.  Another  dies  in  less  time  than  that.  I 
am  not  getting  value  for  my  money. 

"Suppose  you  try  a  tortoise,  mum,"  suggested 
the  gentlemanly  dealer.  "They  are  said  to  live 
only  fiiur  hundred  years. — From  Life. 

The   statesman   throws   his  shoulders  back  and 

straightens  out  his  tie. 
.\n(l  says,  "My  friends,  unless  it  rains  the  weather 

will  be  dry." 

,\n(l  when  this  thought  into  our  brain  has  per- 
colated through. 

We  common  people  nod  our  heads  and  loudly 
cry,  "How  true!" 

The  statesman  blows  his  massive  nose  and  clears 

his  august  throat, 
.\nd  says,  "The  ship  will  never  sink  so  long  as 

it's  afloat." 

Whereat  we  roll  our  solemn  eyes,  applaud  with 

main  and  might, 
.And  slap  each  other  on  the  back,  the  while  we 

say,  "He's  right!" 

Tlic  statesman  waxes  stern  and  warm,  his  drone 

becomes  a  roar. 
He  yells,  "I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that  two  and 

two  make  four!" 
And  thereupon  our  doubts  dissolve,  our  fears  are 

put  to  rout. 

And  we  agree  that  there's  a  man  who  knows  what 
he's  about. 

— The  Cliristian  Advocate,  New  York. 
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Social 

By  TANTALUS 


Symphony  Concert  Sunday 

Sunday  afternoon's  programme  by  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Curran 
theater  will  contain  two  works  to  be  played  here 
for  the  first  time  in  America;  the  "Amsterdam" 
Symphony  of  Cornelius  Dopper  and  Paul  Juon's 
"Vaegtervisc."  It  is  doubtful  if  Symphony 
patrons  have  ever  heard  anything  quite  so  realis- 
tically descriptive  as  the  Dopper  symphony,  espe- 
cially the  last  movement  In  it  the  composer 
has  given  an  impression  of  typical  Dutch  kermes, 
something  unfamiliar  to  most  persons  in  this 
country.  All  of  the  characteristics  of  the  holiday 
are  strikingly  portrayed,  the  fireworks,  the 
drunken  revilry  and  the  singing  and  dancing 
incidental  to  the  wihl,  care-free  afifair.  The 
"Vaegtervise"  is  a  fantasy  on  Danisli  folk-songs; 
another  remarkably  characteristic  composition. 
Tlie  programme  will  open  with  the  "l-"aust  Ocr- 
ture"  of  Wagner. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  March  6th,  the  last  Popu- 
lar concert  of  the  season,  will  be  given  with  a 
programme  of  favorite  light  classics,  the  prin- 
cipal numbers  being  Dohnanyi's  Suite,  Opus  19, 
the  Flying  Dutchman  overture  of  Wagner  and 
"Finlandia"  of  Sibelius.  Other  shorter  compo- 
sitions will  be  the  Dance  of  the  Happy  Spirits 
from  Gluck's  "Orpheus,"  Bach's  Air  for  G  String, 
the  Pizzicati  from  "Sylvia"  of  Dclibes,  the  charm- 
ing "Loin  du  Bal"  of  Gillet  and  Chabrier's  rhap- 
sody "Espana." 


Mrs.  A.  B.  Spreckels  was  hostess  on  Monday 
at  the  St.  Francis,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Cameron,  the  distinguished  traveler  and  author, 
who  is  Mrs.  Spreckels'  house  guest,  with  Mrs. 
Moon,  mother  of  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels.  Twelve 
women  guests  enjoyed  meeting  the  brilliant 
traveler.  Mrs.  h'rank  Wakefield,  looking  very 
charming  and  c!iic,  was  among  those  present  at 
the  gaily  befiowercd  table,  and  iicr  anecdotes 
of  life  in  Tahaiti  and  the  Fijis,  where  the  Wake- 
field plantations  arc  located,  were  piquant  and 
delightful.  After  luncheon  Mrs.  Spreckels  took 
her  friends  to  a  local  movie  studio,  where  filmy 
were  shown  of  the  corner-stone  laying  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  ceremonies  last  Saturday  and  of 
the  pilgrimage  last  year  of  Mrs.  Spreckels  and  her 
brother,  Agustus  dc  Brettevillc,  to  the  devastated 
regions  of  France.  Mrs.  Spreckels  later  Mon- 
day afternoon  went  with  her  guests  to  visit  the 
studio  of  Mr.  Carnejo,  the  artist  whose  Maya 
and  Aztec  creations  are  attracting  art  lovers. 


Mrs.  Lillian  Donnelly  was  hostess  Saturday  at 
luncheon  at  the  St.  F'rancis,  after  which  she  took 
her  guests,  friends  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
the  Legion  of  Honor  ceremonies.  Then  the 
party  drove  out  to  the  Cliff  House  to  watcli  the 
sun  set.     It  was  a  real  Gohlen  Gate  (hiy,  and 
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the  easterners  were  enraptured  with  tlic  golds, 
greens  and  violets  in  the  sky,  which  would  have 
made  a  Hagerup  holiday.  The  party  dined  at 
tlie  Cliff  House,  where  they  were  joind  by  Dr. 
Maurice  O'Connell  and  Dr.  Somers  Richardson  of 
Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


graph  avenue  and  I'ancrofi  Way,  where  tlie  street 
cars  come  in  and  go  out. — if  you  get  what  we 
mean. 


Captain  and  Mrs.  I'^skine  Bolst  liave  been  en- 
joying a  visit  to  llie  latter's  ranch,  near  Stockton. 
Mrs.  Bolst,  a  woman  who  makes  lasting  friend- 
ships, has  had  a  warm  home  coming  from  her 
many  old  friends  in  tliis  city. 


Tlie  members  of  tlie  University  I'"ine  .Xrts 
Society  were  agreeably  surprised  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Russell  last  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  he  lec- 
tured before  them  in  the  colonial  ballroom  of 
the  St.  Francis  Hotel  on  the  subject  of  "Color 
and  Vibration."  Mr.  Russell  held  his  audience 
enraptured,  di  parting  from  the  usual  groove  of 
lecturers  in  a  very  charming  way.  His  expres- 
sion and  delivery  were  delightful. 

Mr.  Raine  Bennett  introduced  the  speaker  of 
the  day,  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckle}'  Taylor  pre- 
sided at  the  speaker's  table.  Guesls  of  honor 
of  the  afternoon  were  Paul  .\lthouse,  tenor  ol 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New  York. 
Myrtle  Claire  Donncly,  Ida  G.  Scott  and  Mrs. 
Jessica  Colbert. 

.A.mong  those  who  \verc  seen  as  hostesses  at 
the  tea  tables  were  Mrs.  R.  T.  Harding,  Mrs. 
Charles  Butters.  Mrs.  Webster  Wellbanks,  Mrs. 
George  de  Merritt,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Merrillion,  Mrs. 

B.  Spreckels.  :  nd  the  Misses  Bessie  Hertz. 
.'Mice  Grimes  and  Mercedes  Escobar. 


Mrs.  .Mired  ILsse  was  hostess  Saturday  at  the 
St.  hrancis  in  honor  of  her  niece,  Terys  Dictle, 
whf)  won  out  .'it  the  recent  test  at  U.  C.  for 
one  of  the  1,  adiiig  roles  in  "Kismet,"  which  will 
be  given  in  .'\pril  at  tlie  Greek  theater.  Mrs. 
Hesse's  party,  all  U.  C  girls,  were  a  beautiful, 
Idooming  group.  They  were  Miss  Dielle,  Miss 
Dorothy  Lelanel,  Miss  Madora  Irwin,  Miss  Gwcn- 
dole-n  Coclirane-  and  Miss  Doris  Fredericks.  In 
the  afternoon  they  occupied  a  box  at  the  Colum- 
bia, afterwards  .going  "behind  the  scenes"  to  meet 
May  Robson,  a  friend  of  the  hostess. 

Mrs.  Hesse  is  planning  a  scries  of  lectures  to 
be  given  at  Paul  Elder's  in  the  near  future.  Dur- 
ing her  visit  to  her  relatives  here  this  spring 
her  latest  play,  "The  House  of  Job."  will 
have  its  premier  at  one  of  the  local  leading 
theaters. 


"Piping  the  Flight" 

There  is  an  ancient  outeloor  sport  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  called  "piping  the  flight  " 
In  ye  olden  time,  when  the  senior  bench  reposed 
beside  edd  North  Hall  steps,  most  of  the  "piping" 
w.-'s  done  from  that  vantage  point,  as  the  girls 
trooped  into  North  II all  or  the  "Coop."  Now 
Xorth  Hall  is  gone  and  senior  bench  is  about 
to  be-  inoveel.  The  men  wanted  it  placed  sejuarely 
in  the  line  of  the  flight,  where  they  could  cast 
a  critical  eye  over  each  girl  going  to  and  from 
the  library.  Perhaps  this  is  the  new  styles,  may- 
hap a  new  modesty,  but  whatever  the  reason  the 
girls  objected  to  passing  in  review.  They  objected 
so  s!renuously  that  the  men  surrendered  and 
agreeel  to  place  senior  bench  in  a  spot  better 
sniteel  to  repose,  far  from  tlie  maddening  throng 
of  abbreviateel  skirts  and  rolled  stockings.  As 
a  result  fewer  men  idle  on  the  campus  and  there 
is  a  light  for  choice  observation  posts  at  Tele- 


Society  at  Del  Monte 

Society  at  Pel)ble  I'.each  anel  Del  Monte  re- 
luctantly bade  liooel-bye  to  Biss  Marian  llollin^ 
of  New  York.  Miss  Hollins  is  leaving  sooner 
than  she  expected.  She  intended  to  remain  at 
Del  Monte  for  scevral  more  weeks  and  had  prom- 
ised  to  participate  in  the  Northern  California 
Women's  Championship.  However,  she  will  re- 
turn to  Del  Monte  at  an  early  date  to  superintend 
the  buileling  of  her  forest  lodge  at  Pebble  Beach, 
where  she  will  spend  much  of  he  r  time  during 
the  course  of  the  year. 

Mr.  anel  Mrs.  Reginald  Lewis  are  contemplating 
locating  at  Pebble  Beach.  They  arc  close  friends 
of  Miss  Hollins  and  her  brother,  M.  K.  Hollins. 
Mr.  Lewis  is  a  nationally  known  golfer  and  was 
very  much  impressed  with  the  picturesf|uc  sea 
s!ele  links  at  Pebble  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I'ielding  Jones  of  New  York 
are  visiting  with  Mrs.  Stanley  Fielel  of  Chicago 
at  Del  Monte  Lodge. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Boeing  of  Seattle,  brother  of  Mrs. 
J.  Hudson  Poole  of  Pasadena,  has  purchased  a 
homesite  at  Pebble  Beach  in  the  forest  overlook- 
ing the  gedf  links  and  Carmel  Bay,  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Poole  have  a  very  beautiful  home  at  Pebble 
Beach  and  will  be  neighbors  of  Mr.  Boeing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I"'.  H.  Bugbird,  prominent  travel- 
ers who  have  spent  the  past  year  or  so  in  the 
Orient,  are  at  Del  Monte,  making  an  extended 
stay. 

Mr.  anel  Mrs.  H.  F.  Smothers  of  Kansas  City 
have  returned  to  Del  Monte,  after  spending  sev- 
eral weeks  in  Honolulu.  They  were  accompanieel 
by  Dr.  anel  Mrs.  J.  P.  I'ields. 

.•\mong  the  prominent  I'ritish  Columbia  and 
northwest  visitors  at  Del  Monte,  enjoying  golf, 
polo  and  the  many  out  of  door  recreations,  are 
Mr.  anel  Mrs.  A.  T.  Geiwarel  of  Victoria.  Mr.  anel 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Howarth  and  family  of  Everett, 
Wash.,  Miss  E.  F.  Mara  of  Vancouver,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Martin  Griffin  of  Vancouver,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Hamlin  and  Mrs.  G.  Hendry  of  Vancouver, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Mills  and  their  daughters. 


Most  pleasant  time  of  the  year  at 

Hotel  Del  Monte 

To   Enjoy   Sports   and    Social  Pleasures. 
CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager. 


Residence  Wanted 
To  Lease 

TO  lease  from  March  1  to  June  1,  a 
house  in  San  Francisco,  marine  view, 
residence  district,  with  a  garden.  Must 
be  artistically  furnished,  writh  drawing- 
room,  dining-room,  billiard-room,  morn- 
ing-room, at  least  three  master  bed-rooms 
and  baths,  quarters  for  five  servants  and 
garage  for  two  cars.  Must  be  entirely 
equipped  for  housekeeping  and  entertain- 
ing. Tenants  with  two  children  arriving 
from  New  York.  Rent  not  above  $500 
per  month.    Address  Box  B,  Town  Talk. 
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the  Misses  Gladys  and  Dorothy  Mills,  of  Seattle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  W.  Gordon  (nec  Miss 
Georgia  Lucille  Criswell),  whose  marriage  in  San 
Francisco  was  a  recent  social  event,  spent  a  very 
delightful  honeymoon  at  Del  Monte  Lodge.  Mr. 
Gordon  went  on  a  fishing  trip  at  Still  Water  Cove 
and  brought  back  a  fine  catch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Nibley  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  I".  Tuttle  made  up  an  interesting  party  frorii 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Burges  of  Denver,  along 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  McLaughlin  of  the 
same  city,  have  been  enjoying  a  delightful  stay 
at  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Among  the  prominent  parties  which  celebrated 
Washington's  Birthday  at  Del  Monte  were  Mrs. 
C.  T.  Crocker  and  party,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
A.  Pope  and  party,  Mr.  Francis  Carolan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Sprcckels,  H.  C.  Holmes  and  party, 
Phil  O'Connell,  Mr.,  and  Mrs  H.  Van  Sicklen, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Gushing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  R. 
Higgins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haviside,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  Adler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  ackling,  Mr.  and 
Mrs  George  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  C.  J.  Okcll 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller. 


where  their  only  child,  Mrs.  William  Manaton 
(nec  luhyl  (Graham)  makes  her  iionie. 


Julia  Arthur  and  Lionel  Barrymore  launclied 
a  magnificent  production  of  "Macbeth"  in  New 
York  last  week.  Barrymore  gave  a  powerful' 
portrayal  of  a  Macbeth  and  Julia  Arthur  was 
magnificent  as  Lady  Macbeth.  This  superb 
actress  should  find  in  Shakespeare  her  natural' 
metier,  if  she  would  duplicate  the  magnetic  suc- 
cesses of  her  glorious  youth.  A  large  and  dis- 
tinguished audience  filled  tlie  theater  at  the 
opening. 

When  Miss  .A.rthur  returned  two  years  ago 
to  the  stage,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years, 
she  avowed  her  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  large 
fortune  her  husband  had  spent  upon  her  during 
her  period  of  retirement. 


Mme.  Schumann-Heink  has  just  bought  a 
$35,(T<)0  residence  in  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  She  will 
occupy  it  in  April  and  go  abroad  in  tlie  summer. 
Her  married  daughter  will  live  in  the  home  during 
her  mother's  absence. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  John  Owen  spent  the 
week  end  in  Sonoma  with  friends. 


Miss  Carol  Mills  and  her  brother  Daniel  are 
motoring  in  southern  California.  They  will  spend 
a  fortnight  in  Santa  Barbara. 


Judge  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Connolly  have  re- 
cently returned  to  their  home  in  Jordan  Park  from 
Panama  and  Washington. 


Judge  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Graham  have  sold 
their  charming  residence  on  'Vallejo  street  and 
are  occupying  apartments  at   Hotel  Whilcomb, 


TECHAU  TAVERN 

A.   C.  MORRISON,  ManaRer 
"America's  Handsomest  Cafe** 
247  POWELL  STREET 
Douglas  4700 
ENTERTAINMENT  EVERY  EVENING 
ARTISTS*  REVUE 
DANCING 
(Techau  Tavern  Dance  Orckestra) 
LUNCHEON  DAILY— 12:00  to  2:00  P.  M. 
AFTER  THE  THEATRE 

APPETIZING  SUPPERS 

DAINTILY  SERVED 

HOTEL  CECIL 

The  Most  Comfortable — The  Most  Home  Like 

POST  AND  TAYLOR  STREETS 

High  Class  Family  Hotel 
MRS.  W.  F.  MORRIS.  Proprietor 


Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney  last  week  gave  a 
luncheon  in  her  studio,  8  West  Eighth  street. 
New  York,  to  several  men  and  women  of  mark- 
in  literature,  music,  sculpture  and  painting. 
Mary  Garden,  Childe  Hassan  were  among  the 
guests. 


Mr.  ohn  Zeile  presided  at  a  dinner  in  honor 
of  John  Hubert  Stowitts  of  Pavolow's  company 
last  week.  Those  invited  to  meet  the  artist  were 
Misses  Jennie  Blair,  Frances  Ames,  Josephine 
Drown,  Eleanor  Welty,  Messrs.  Andrew  Welch, 
Fred  Moody,  .^gustus  Taylor,  U.  S.  Matthews, 
Messrs.  Jack  Sutton,  E.  Triffin,  H.  Threlkheld. 


Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  looks  more  chic  ana 
beautiful  than  ever  since  her  return  from  the 
continent. 


Mrs.  George  de  Latour  was  hostess  at  a  home 
luncheon  Monday,  her  guests  being  Mmes.  Henry 
T.  Scott,  J.  Downey  Harvey,  R.  O.xnard,  Richard 
Sprague,  Russ  Wilson,  Rennie  P.  Schwerin,  h'rank 
Johnson,  Miss  Jennie  Blair. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  Schuyler  of  New  York  is  at 
the  Bohemian  Club.  He  is  a  cousin  of  the  great 
Theodore. 


The  Holt  studio,  220  Post  street,  is  open  daily 
to  visitors  and  no  fees  are  permitted.  TIic  Holt 
paintings  of  California  landscapes  and  decorative 
panels  are  on  exhibition.  The  studio  was  orig- 
inally Keith's,  later  Charles  Rollo  Peters'  and 
now  is  the  sanctum  of  the  clever  English  artist, 
Goefifrcy  Holt. 


Mr.  Charles  F.  Hanlon  was  the  guest  of  honor 
Tuesday  at  a  dinner  dance,  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  "Varney  Fields  of  London  at  Hot  ' 
Ambassador,  Los  Angeles,  in  which  city  he  was 
present  prosecuting  a  law  case. 


Mr.  William  F.  ?fumphrey,  the  attorney,  and 
president  of  the  Olympic  Club,  returned  this  week 
from  New  York. 


Washington's  Birthday  at  Del  Monte 

A  number  of  prominent  society  folk  gathered 
at  Del  Monte  and  Pebble  Beach  to  cglebrate  the 
festivities  that  were  planned  for  Washington's 
Birthday.  One  party  were  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Granard,  and  their  children,  who  were  enter- 
tained by  the  countess'  father,  Mr.  Ogden  Mills. 
The  children  in  the  party  arc  Lady  Moira 
Forbes,  Lady  Eileen  Forbes  and  "Viscount  Forbes. 

Mrs.  Charles  Templcton  Crocker  entertained 
a  party  at  Del  Monte  Washington's  Birthday. 

Among  others  who  made  reservations  at  Dei' 
Monte  to  celebrate  the  holiday  were  Mr.  George 
A.  Boue  and  party,  Mr.  Francis  Carolan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Okell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  James,  Mr. 
and  Mrs  M.  R.  Higgins,  Mr.  H.  C.  Holmes,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Haviside,  Mr.  C.  O.  G.  Mills,  Mr.  Phil 
O'Connell  of  Stockton. 

Mrs.  James  Knight  Pryor  Jr  and  lu  r  charming 
daughter  Ruth,  of  San  Francisco,  entertained 
Mrs.  John  Shibc  of  New  York  at  Del  Monte  over 
the  week  end. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  h'rank  1!.  Anderson  of  .San  b'ran- 
cisco  spent  the  week  end  at  Del  Monte  playing 
over  the  reconstructed  golf  course. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Reginald  Lewis  of  New  York 
entertained  at  a  large  dinner  dance  at  the  Del 
Monte  Lodge  Sunday  evening.  Among  those 
Ijresent  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Minott.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  'Vincent,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  McConias,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Bying- 


ton  h'ord,  Mrs.  I'.Iyse  S.  Hoiikius,  h'ric  Pedley 
and  Paid  1).  Ihunlin. 

.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  1).  C.  liradford  entertained  at  a 
dinner  dame  at  Del  Monte  Lodge  fin  Sunday 
evening. 

Mrs.  E.  VV.  Prentice  was  the  honored  guest  at 
a  hmehcon  at  Del  Monte  golf  club  Sunday  to 
celehate  her  victory  of  winning  the  putting  con- 
test of  the  ]'A\<s'  tournament.  Those  present 
were  Mr.  and  .Mrs  C.  H.  Neeley  of  New  York, 
»Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  L.  Dowell  of  San  Francisco, 
i\lr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Stanley  and  E.  W.  Prentice. 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  M.  .\  McLaughlin  of  Denver 
entertained  Mr  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Brandenbcrg  of 
San  Francisco  at  dinner  at  Hotel  del  Monte 
Saturday  evening.  Mr.  McLaughlin  has  arrived 
to  participate  in  the  Pebble  Beach  gold  golf  vase 
tournament  which  he  won  last  year. 

Mr.  ;ind  Mrs.  George  .\.  Pope  entertained  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  h'oster  Dutton,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Murphy  and  Col.  Thornwall  Mullally  at  a  dinner 
dance  in  the  Palm  Grill  at  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  William  Boeing  of  Seattle  w;is  host  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G. 
Romandski,  Miss  Maude  Fay,  Paul  D.  Hamlin. 
W.  C.  Horn  and  Mark  Daniels  at  a  luncheon  at 
Del  Monte  Lodge. 

Mrs.  Charles  Templeton  Crocker  entertainec'/ 
a  party  of  seventeen  at  a  dinner  dance  at  Del 
Monte  Lodge  on  .Sunday  evening. 


Del  Monte  Fishing  Club  Open  Season  March  1st 

Notices  have  been  sent  out  to  the  members 
of  the  Del  Monte  Fishing  Club  of  the  opening 
of  the  season's  activities  on  March  1st.  Launches 
and  other  craft  have  been  put  into  the  water  at 
Still  Water  Cove,  Pebble  Beach,  and  the  club- 
house is  being  made  ready  for  the  members. 

Captain  John  Barneson  of  San  Franciscofi  pres- 
ident of  th(>  club,  predicts  that  this  coming  season 
will  be  one  of  the  best  ever  enjoyed  in  this 
locality.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  big 
run  of  salmon.  Old  fishermen  contend  that 
salmon  run  every  fourth  year,  and  this  is  the 
year  in  which  they  are  to  appear  in  numbers. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  parties  out  during 
the  past  week  and  reports  have  been  made  of 
good  catches.  Chester  W.  Gordon  of  San  Fran- 
cisco tried  his  luck  last  week  end,  and  brought 


Wanted — Homes  for  Homeless  Children 

The  greatest  service  you  can  render  God 
and  humanity  is  to  give  a  good  home  and 
Christian  training  to  one  of  California'* 
homeless  boys  and  girls.  Write  today  for 
information  about  children  from  seven  to 
twelve  years.  Legal  adoption  optional. 
Non-Sectarian.  Address 

Children's  Home  Society  of  California 

2414  Griffith  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
or 

64  Bacon  Building,  Oakland 


SYmphMY 

ORCHESTRA 

CONCERT  SUNDAY 

CURRAN  THEATER  2:45  P.  M. 

PROGRAMME 

A  Faust  Overture  Wagner 

■Vaegtervisc  Paul  Juon 

(First  time  in  San  Francisco.) 

Amsterdam  Symphony  Cornelius  Dopper 

(First  time  in  San  Francisco.) 

Prices— 50  cents  to  $1;  Boxes  and  Logcs,  $1.50 
SUNDAY,  MARCH  6,  LAST  "POP"  CONCERT 
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back  some  fifty  poiimls  of  rock  cod,  sea  bass 
and  percli. 

J.  Lesley  liariuson,  srcretary  of  tlie  Uel  Monle 
Fishing  CUib,  is  planning  to  schedule  a  compe- 
tition later  on  in  the  season,  when  trophies  will 
be  presented  for  largest  catches,  etc. 


Afr.  Stewart  Lourcy  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Palm 
Grill  on  Washington's  Birthday.  His  guests  were 
Messrs.  and  Mmes.  Walter  Martin,  D.  C.  Jack- 
ling,  J.  Magee  of  New  York,  Robert  Sanger.  Mrs. 
Charles  Tenipleton  Crocker,  Messrs.  S.  F.  B: 
Morse,  Richard  McCreary  and  Francis  Carolin. 

The  same  group  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
McComas  were  guests  of  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Martin  at  luncheon  Sunday. 


A  Continuous  Succession  of  Novelties 

Such  might  be  tin-  title  of  the  varied  enter- 
tainment offered  in  the  attractive  environment 
of  Techau  Tavern,  The  Three  White  Kuhns 
and  Mary,  in  Musical  melodies,  the  big  revue 
of  artists,  with  their  many  colorful  numbers, 
lucky  dances  with  Miss  Saylor's  chocolates  and 
Murad  cigaretes  in  large  boxes,  without  compe- 
tition to  the  lucky  patrons.  If  this  were  not 
enough  to  attract  the  many  patrons  who  throng 
this  famous  establishment,  the  new  policy  of  all 
cover  charges  is  suspended,  except  on  the  week 
ends  and  holidays,  and  the  regular  luncheon  re- 
duction from  95  cents  to  85  cents,  with  a  splendid 
table  d'hote  dinner  in  seven  courses  for  $1.75. 
With  the  famous  dance  orchestra,  headed  by 
EUiston  R.  Ames,  and  their  merry  melodies,  it 
is  small  wonder  that  it  is  desirable  to  make 
reservations  or  come  early  when  one  decides  to 
dine  or  drop  in  for  a  light  supper  after  the 
theater. — Techau  Tavern. 


California  Legion  of  Honor  Palace 

Governor  Stephens  struck  the  key  note  of  the 
purpose  of  the  California  Legion  of  Honor  pal- 
ace, presented  to  tliis  city  by  .Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Spreckels,  when  the  corner-stone  was  laid 
last  Saturday  afternoon.  A  superb  structure  of 
white  stone  will  stand  for  ages  upon  a  glorious 
site  overlooking  land  and  sea.  Countless  thou- 
sands will  visit  the  building,  which  will  he  the 
abode  of  grand  artistic  creations  by  master  minds. 
The  purpose  is  an  enduring  tribute  to  the  heroes 
who  gave  their  lives  that  the  world  might  live 
in  peace  and  go  on  building  and  growing,  passing 
on  to  succeeding  generations  the  eternal  things 
of  truth  and  beauty,  lifting  up  their  hearts  to 
the  Creator  of  all.  A  touching  incident  of  the 
occasion  was  the  presentation  of  an  American 
flag,  tribute  to  Mrs.  Spreckels  by  a  mother  whose 
son  was  a  war  sacrifice.  Years  will  pass  rapidly 
by  gradually  obliterating  poignant  memories  of 
the  great  struggle  in  which  we  all  shared. 
Through  the  thought  and  never  ceasing  effort 
of  Alma  Spreckels,  there  will  be  a  perpetual  trib- 
ute uijon  the  Pacific  shores  to  our  world  heroes 
and  a  reminder  of  all  that  their  sacrifices  will  mean 
as  long  as  earth  lasts.  Many  women  of  wealth 
have  devoted  themselves  to  planning  some  en- 
during memorial  to  our  heroes,  but  where  in 
the  wide  world  is  there  another  woman  whose 
dream  is  today  a  like,  tangible  thing?  The 
generosity,  the  sympathy  of  Adolph  B.  Spreckels, 
his  public  spiritedness,  made  possible  the  fruition 
of  his  wife's  hopes.  But  let  us  never  forge; 
that  the  idea  of  a  California  Legion  of  Honor 
Palace  was  conceived  in  a  woman's  brain,  of  one 
whose  heart  beat  high  with  patriotism,  of  friend- 
ship for  France,  of  a  woman  whose  deep-rooted 
love  for  art  prompted  her  to  desire  the  erection 
of  a  memorial  which  would  not  only  honor  the 
heroes  but  would  lead  the  thought  of  future  gen- 
erations to  life's  beautiful  entities  which  can  exist 
only  in  times  of  peace  and  serenity. 

The  participation   in    the    ceremonies  of  the 


sturdy  nine-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Sjjreck- 
els  l)ron.glit  swift  thought  and  deep  emotions  of 
the  llouer  of  youth  ruthlessly  destroyed  and  the 
blossoming  youth  which  must  be  sustained  to 
perpetuate  the  blessings  which  are  always  with' 
us  if  we  hut  strive  together  to  keep  them 
preserved. 

Mayor  Rolph's  speech  was  felicitous,  the  pray- 
ers of  Fatlier  McQuaide,  Rev.  J.  L.  Gordon,  Rabbi 
Lissauer  were  impressive;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Spreckels, 
General  Liggett,  General  Barnctt,  John  D. 
Spreckels,  -Admiral  Holstead  and  gay  young 
.\dolph  Jr.  all  had  a  share  in  carefully  cementing 
the  corner-stone,  while  the  hearts  of  the  throng 
swelled  with  emotion  as  they  realized  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  message  which  the  noble  memo- 
rial will  carry  to  the  world  from  the  shore  of 
the  great  Pacific. 


.\  commuter  missing  his  train  one  bitter  cold 
morning  concluded  he  would  spend  the  day  with 
his  wife.  He  went  back  to  the  house,  'round  to 
the  kitchen  door  and  entered — there  he  found  his' 
wife  leaning  over  the  stove  with  her  back  to  him. 
He  came  up  behind  her  and  kissed  her  on  the 
back  of  tile  neck.  Without  looking  the  wife  said: 

"Two  bottles  of  milk  and  half  a  pint  of  cream 
today." — Exchange. 


That  abrupt,  explosive,  discourteous  mono- 
syllable, "Thanks,"  got  a  Roland  for  its  Oliver 
the  other  day.  Madame  dropped  her  card  case 
in  Tremont  street,  and  a  brisk  little  newsboy 
picked  it  up  for  her.  "Thanks,"  said  she. 
"Welks,"  said  he,  and  bolted. — The  Beacon. 


"Why  are  school  teachers  like  Ford  cars?" 
"Bacause  they  give  the  most  service  for  the 
least  money — Life. 


Off  On  the  Wrong  Foot 
The  wiek<  (l  garage-k(  ejK  r  was  trying  to  figure 
GUI  his  income  tax. 

"If  a  man  brings  his  car  to  me  to  be  repaired, 
and  it  costs  me  60  cents  and  I  charge  him  $16, 
what  per  cent  profit  would  1  be  making?"  he 
demanded  of  his  son  and  heir. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  pop,"  answered  the 
young  hopeful.  "You'll  have  to  get  somebody 
who  knows  the  rules  of  grand  larceny  to  tell  you 
that.  The  rules  for  percentage  wouldn't  cover 
ii. —  l'"roni  Life. 


Contributor — "Here  is  a  manuscript  1  wish  to 
submit — " 

Editor  (waving  his  hand) — "I'm  sorry.  We  are 
all  full  just  now." 

Contributor  (blandly) — "Very  well.  I  will  call 
again  when  some  of  you  are  sober." — Boston 
Courier. 


A  CITY  OUTLOOK 
By  Ella  M.  Sexton 

I'rom  eyrie  lifted  high  o'er  clamorous  ways — 
.And  so  romote  the  hurrying  throng  below, 
.Mere  puppets  in  some  strange,  fantastic  show, 
F'lay  on  their  silent  parts — the  far,  clear  gaze, 
Caught  here  by  spires  that  pierce  a  crowded  maze 
Of  roofs  and  lofty  towers,  seeks  there  the  glow 
Of  gilded  domes  through  veiling  vapors  low. 
Flung  on  the  west  winds,  stream  along  the  haze 
Long  wavering  plumes,  snow  white,  or  dusky 
gray. 

Or  black  as  night;  each  smoky  pennant  flies 
-And   marks   where,   close    imprisoned,  breathes 
and  sighs 

The  giant  Toil,  still  urging  day  by  day. 
Unwilling  slaves.     Beyond,  brown  hills  arise 
To  meet  the  bending  arch  of  deep  blue  skies. 


—  Exquisite 

Nadine  Face  Powder 

A  complexion  powder  of 
exquisitely  delicate  odor  and 
texture  which  holds  its  charm 
throughout  the  day,  imparting 
to  the  skin  that  delicate  softness 
and  refinement  so  much  admired. 

Nadine  Face  Powder  is  cooling,  re- 
freshing and  harmless,  a  positive  pro- 
tection against  wind,  tan,  sun-burn  and 
return  of  discoloralions.  Leaves  the 
skin   soft   and   smooth   as  rose  petals. 

This  exquisite  preparation.  Nadine. 
beautifies  millions  of  complexions  today. 
Price  refunded  if  not  entirely  pleased. 

Sold  in  Green  Boxes  Only. 
At  leading  toilet  counters.  If  they  haven't 

it,  by  mail  60c. 
NATIONAL     TOILET  COMPANY 
Department  T.  T. 
Paris,  Tenn. 
U.  S.  A. 
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The  Financial  Outlook 


By  R.  E.  Mulcahy 


A  married  man  has  a  hard  time  of  it;  but  con- 
sider the  poor  bachelor  who  never  knows  where 
the  next  kiss  is  coming  from. — From  Life. 


Stocks — While  the  past  week  started  with  an 
advancing  trend  and  extremely  optimistic  pre- 
dictions from  floor  traders,  the  (Ucline  in  a 
number  of  issues  in  the  middle  of  the  week  and 
the  sharp  break  in  specialties  at  the  close  of 
the  week  lias  drawn  attention  to  the  difficulties 
which  beset  individual  companies. 

In  the  Steel  industry  the  reports  of  the  trad  ■ 
arc  utterly  conflicting  to  the  rumors  of  consoli- 
dations, whereby  the  miracle  was  to  be  accom- 
plished of  transforming  six  non-dividend  paying- 
earners  into  one  great  company  able  to  pay  extras 
all  the  time. 

More  people  are  realizing  that  the  trouble 
with  the  Steel  industry  is  that  there  are  not 
enough  orders  to  go  around.  The  low  cost  pro- 
ducers, especially  those  in  a  strong  financial  po- 
sition, who  turn  out  normal  lines  of  products  as 
contrasted  with  munitions  and  high  speed  steel, 
will  come  through  stronger  than  ever. 
■  In  the  meantime,  it  looks  as  though  others 
were  going  to  pass  their  dividends  before  1921  is 
over.  Deflatation  came  late  in  the  Steel  industry 
and  it  is  coming  lale  in  the  Oil  industry.  In 
various  other  lines,  deflation  has  been  thoroughly 
accomplished,  but  with  all  the  confused  and 
erratic  movement  of  prices  it  is  not  necessary 
for  one  to  become  pessimistic. 

In  an  economic  sense,  the  depression  of  many 
deflation  industrial  company  shares  found  its 
cause  in  general — in  all  lines.  It  was  patent 
that,  when  orders  declined  later  in  the  annual 
summary  of  net  incomes.  It  was  clear  to  anyone 
who  studied  the  inventory  accounts  of  corpora- 
tions, which  had  been  influenced  by  inflated  busi- 
ness to  carry  large  stocks,  that  past  profits  and 
reserves  would  be  consumed  on  a  tremendous 
scale  when  a  deflated  market  caused  these  stocks 
lo  be  written  down. 

Se\eral  corporations  have  issued  statements 
the  past  week  that  were  discouraging,  and  while 
the  market  had  already  forecasted  them,  yet 
some  of  them  were  so  bad  that  it  created  a  very 
pessimistic  feeling  amongst  traders  and,  no 
doubt,  went  a  long  way  toward  bringing  about  the 
wave  of  selling  that  made  itself  felt  at  the  close 
of  last  week. 

With  credit  relaxed,  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
merchant  to  finance  sales  abroad  through  the 
channels  he  followed  before  the  war,  and  a  growth 
of  exports  over  present  reduced  totals  will  mean 
more  work  for  the  mills  and  factories. 

The  one  exception  to  the  general  (lownward 
trend  of  the  market  was  t  he  Tobacco  issues. 
These  stocks  were  in  good  demand  and  higher — 
with  sentiment  more  bullish  than  for  some  time. 
The  decline  in  tobacco  and  the  increased  sales 
of  the  manufactured  article  are  factors  that  arc 
being  used  to  advance  these  issues. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  railroad  situation 
and  railroad  issues  are  quiet. 

The  general' market  has  a  lower  trend  at  pres- 
eut   and   traders,   who   were   outspok<n   in  their 


predictions  for  higher  prices  a  month  ago,  have 
become  bearish  and  arc  selling  the  market  short. 
The  short  interests  is  large,  and,  on  any  favor- 
able news,  this  short  interest  would  (piickly  run 
to  cover. 

In  the  meantime,  we  look  for  a  narrow  market 
with  purchases  on  breaks  advisable. 

Cotton — The  Cotton  market  was  quiet  with  the 
trend  generally  lower  the  past  week,  and  a  new 
low  price  for  contracts  was  made  when  the  March 
option  sold  below  13  cents.  This  is  the  lowest 
price  made  for  Cotton  futures  since  1916,  and 
the  action  of  the  market,  at  the  close  of  the 
week,  would  in<licatc  lower  prices,  as  tenders  of 
actual  Cotton  for  March  delivery  is  expected  to 
be  large  and  will,  no  doubt,  cause  some  further 
liquidation. 

The  continued  pessimistic  news  from  abroad 
with  the  poor  export  demand  had  a  depressin,g 
effect  on  sentiment  and  traders,  who  \vere  bullish, 
became  discouraged  and  let  go. 

Stocks  of  Cotton  are  large  and  the  demand 
for  cotton  goods  does  not  keep  pace  with  early 
predictions.  It  is  true  business  shows  an  im- 
provement in  the  textile  line,  but  not  enough  to 
offset  some  of  the  depressing  factors. 

A  statement  was  made  that  the  Georgia  mills 
are  generally  running  without  orders  and  piling 
up  manufactured  goods. 

Some  of  the  southern  banks  are  urging  the 
planters  to  sell  part  of  their  Cotton  to  relieve 
the  banks  of  the  strain.  The  market  at  present 
seems  to  be  hesitating  between  fear  of  pressure 
to  be  exerted  from  the  south  after  the  first  of 
next  month — when  it  is  probable  that  loans  wil'J 
be  called  generally  in  order  to  raise  money  for 
the  new  crop — and  hope  for  the  future  which  is 
held  out  by  the  expectations  of  real  settlement 
at  the  London  conference  March  1st. 

A  settlement  with  Germany  and  the  possibility 
of  a  loan  to  aid  that  country  to  regain  its  feet, 
as  well  as  the  possibility  of  an  early  declaration 
of  peace  by  the  United  States,  would  be  sufficient 
to  bring  a  much  larger  demand  for  American 
Cotton. 

We  believe  that  the  pressure  of  actual  Cotton 
to  come  on  the  market  in  the  next  few  weeks 
will  have  a  bearish  efTect  on  the  rnarket  and 
bring  about  a  lower  range  of  prices,  in  which 
event  we  would  buy  the  new  crop  options  for 
an  investment. 


"Dat  boss  was  so  slow,"  glowered  Rastus  over 
the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  equine  that  had 
just  lost  a  race  over  a  railroad  crossing,  "he  was 
so  slow  dey  ain't  no  boss  in  de  world  go  slower. 

"Come  de  Jedmcnt  Day  and  St.  Peter'll  say, 
'All  yo'  dead  men  come  forth.'  Den  dey'll  all 
come  forth.  Den  he'll  say,  'All  you  dead  ladies 
come  forth.'  And  dey'll  come  forth.  I-'in'ly  he'll 
say,  'All  yo'  dead  horses  come  forth.' 

"And  jes'  fo'  spite  dat  boss  he'll  come  fifth" — 
American  Legion  Weekly. 
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SELF-BOOSTERS   I    HAVE  KNOWN 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

countered,  doesn't  impress  his  boss,  he  simply 
bores  him. 

If  your  employer  hasn't  sense  enough  to  size 
up  your  record,  my  advice  would  be  to  quit  him 
and  get  one  that  has  sense.  But  I  would  make 
sure  lirst  that  the  record  was  all  right. 

There  is  another  young  man  in  our  organiza- 
tion who  takes  just  the  opposite  way  of  trying 
to  boost  himself.  Wiicn  he  makes  his  report  to 
me,  he  says  something  like  this: 

"Well,  I  dropped  in  to  see  Mr.  Blank  last  week. 
Everybody  said  he  was  a  tough  one  to  get  to,  but 
I  didn't  have  any  trouble  at  all  !  We  got  along 
in  great  shape.  Guess  the  other  fellows  were  just 
scared  of  him.  1  didn't  liavc  any  special  pull  with 
him.  Darned  if  I  know  why  he  came  across.  But 
I  must  have  made  a  hit  somehow  or  other.  If 
you've  got  any  more  cases  the  other  fellows  are 
afraid  to  tackle,  just  hand  'em  to  me." 

I  confess  I  like  this  method  better  than  the 
first  one.  But  it  is  chiefly  because  it  is  more 
cheerful  to  listen  to.  For  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
other,  it  is  the  record  of  consistent  achievement 
that  counts  with  me;  not  the  (luestion  of  whether 
it  came  hard  or  easy.  .And  I  believe  this  is  true 
of  all  employers  and  heads  of  departments 

If  a  man  actually  docs  his  work  more  easily 
than  another  it  counts  for  something,  because  he 
probably  can  do  more  than  the  man  who  makes 
hard  work  of  his  job.  But  if  he  really  does 
do  more,  he  needn't  tell  his  boss.  The  boss  will 
find  it  out.  .And  if  two  men  accomplish  the  same 
amount  it  is  of  no  particular  interest  to  others 
whether  it  was  hard  or  easy. 

1  have  a  lot  more  sympathy,  however,  with 
these  youngsters  than  I  have  with  the  men  higher 
up  who  try  to  impress  their  importance  on  the 
people  under  them.  The  young  man  makes  his 
mistake  largely  because  of  his  eagerness  to  get 
on.  But  with  the  older  man  it  is  generally  a  clear 
case  of  vanity. 

One  of  our  own  heads  of  departments  is  a  man 
of  this  type,  whose  method  of  self-boosting  is 
the  curious  and  amusing  one  of  referring  familiar- 
ly to  important  men,  generally  by  the  first  name, 
as  if  he  were  on  intimate  terms  w^th  them.  Yet, 
as  I  happen  to  know,  most  of  these  people  he 
has  met  only  casually.  If  he  came  face  to  face 
witli  ihcm  they  wouldn't  know  him  from  .'\dam. 

He  is  always  saying:  "Pete  Brown  is  just  the 
man  you  ought  to  get  for  that.  Pete's  a  great 
fellow."  Or,  perhaps,  "I  s:iw  Bill  Smith  the  other 
day,  and  he  said  so  and  so." 

Probably  he  did  sec  Smith;  and  probably  Smith 
did  make  the  remark  quoted  But  this  kind  of 
self-booster  neglects  to  mention  that  he  merely 
overheard  the  remark  ,or  that  he  himself  was 
just  an  insignificent  member  of  a  group  when  tlie 
conversation  occurred. 

This  particular  method  is  one  of  the  pet  tricks 
of  both  nten  and  women  who  have  social  aspira- 
tions. 1  have  seen  men  carelessly  take  a  bunch 
of  letters  out  of  their  pockets  and,  while  running 
them  over,  as  if  hunting  for  something  else,  stop 
at  one  envelope  and  say: 

"I  suppose  I'm  due  ior  that  dance  Mrs.  Blank 
is  giving  Tuesday  night.  Mustn't  forget  to  put 
that  down  on  my  calendar." 

As  if  they  possibly  could  forget  it!  They  are 
so  puffed  up  over  getting  a  card  for  it  that  they 
don't  know  whether  they're  afoot  or  on  horse- 
back. They  are  simply  trying  to  make  a  dent  in 
your  valuation  of  them  when  they  call  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Women  do  the  same  thing.  Tliey  leave  these 
coveted  invitations  lying  around  conspicuously 
in  order  to  imjinss  their  friends  with  their  social 
importance. 

I'll  wager  anylliing  you  like  that  you  know 
another  type  of  booster,  the    one    wh(j  affects 


modesty  about  what  he  has  and  does.  You  will 
notice  that  he  manages  to  tell  you  all  about  what 
he  has  and  what  he  has  accomplished!  But  he 
docs  it  with  an  air  of  belittling  it. 

"I  put  over  a  small  deal  last  week,"  he  says. 
"Didn't  amount  to  much,  of  course,  but  it  was 
rather  interesting." 

And  he  goes  on  to  give  an  elaborate  account 
of  the  transaction,  omitting  no  detail  that  will 
show  him  ofif  in  a  good  light,  but  nimbly  avoiding 
any  of  the  points  where  he  may  have  slipped  or 
stumbled.  He  docs  it  with  a  deprecatory  man- 
ner of  making  light  of  it,  assures  you  that  it 
was  "nothing  worth  mentioning."  But  he  men- 
tions it,  just  the  same! 

I  know  one  man  who  carries  this  assumed  mod- 
esty to  such  an  extreme  that  it  is  a  standing  joke 
among  his  acquaintances.  For  instance,  he  tells 
some  tale  of  a  good  score  he  made  at  golf. 

"Of  course,  I'm  only  a  dub,"  he  says,  "but  1 
made  the  fellows  open  their  eyes  the  other  day 
when  1  got  onto  the  green  at  the  ninth  with  two 
and  holed  out  with  a  fifteen-foot  putt  in  three. 
.An  eighty  on  that  course  was  pretty  good  for  a 
fellow  that  <lidn't  know  a  driver  from  a  divot 
only  a  year  ago.  Might  have  made  me  a  bit 
cocky  if  I  didn't  realize  that  I'm  a  poor  guy 
at  golf  and  don't  set  myself  up  to  be  anything 
c  Ise." 

That  sort  of  talk  is  all  right  if  a  man  is  sincere 
.ind  is  merely  telling  about  a  piece  of  luck  he  had. 
But  when  it  becomes  a  habit  with  him,  when  he 
tall  s  that  way  about  everything  he  does,  it  is 
just  his  way  of  trying  to  impress  you.  He  has 
s-nso  enough  not  to  boast  openly.  Yet  he  does 
want  to  tell  everything  he  is  proud  of.  So  he 
trii  s  to  get  around  it  by  pretending  that  he 
(lo(  sn't  think  it  was  remarkable.  But  he  wants 
you  to  think  it  was. 

The  other  day  a  man  was  talking  to  me  about 
his  business,  and  said:  "Of  course,  I'm  not  the 
manager  of  my  department;  but  Mr.  Blank,  the 
he;  d  of  the  firm,  was  discussing  matters  with  me 
last  week  and  I  made  a  few  suggestions  which 
he  seemed  to  tliink  rather  well  of.  I  don't  know 
wily  they  appealed  to  him,  for   I   hadn't  given 


the  subject  much  thought.  Made  me  feel  rather 
uncomfortable,  don't  you  know?  Being  a  sub- 
ordinate, 1  don't  like  to  put  myself  forward.  But 
he  kept  at  me  until  I — well,  I  gave  him  my  ideas, 
such  as  they  were,  and  for  some  reason  or  other 
they  made  quite  a  hit  with  him." 

This  man  did  not  remember  that  he  had  said 
almost  the  same  thing  to  me  a  few  months  ago 
when  I  happened  to  meet  him.  But  I  remem- 
bered. And  I  knew  that  his  way  of  trying  to 
make  an  impression  was  to  pretend  to  be  very 
modest  about  himself — but  to  tell  me  something 
he  thought  would  raise  him  in  my  estimation.  I 
felt  certain  that  he  went  around  telling  other  men 
the  same  sort  of  thing. 

There  is  another  kind  of  self-booster  for  w'hom 
I  can't  find  much  excuse.  It  is  the  man  who  is 
always  calling  attention  to  the  mistakes  of  his 
associates  and  telling  how  he  has  to  correct  them, 
or  how  his  own  work  is  hindered  by  them. 

This  seems  to  mc  one  of  the  commonest  ways 
of  trying  to  mark  one's  self  up  with  the  boss. 
I  have  two  men  on  my  own  staff  who  constantly 
annoy  me  by  this  sort  of  thing.  One  of  them 
is  a  salesman.  When  he  comes  in  with  his  report, 
he  says: 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Blank,  we  would  have  lost  out 
on  Smith's  order,  just  as  sure  as  fate,  if  1  hadn't 
kept  the  wires  hot  for  a  couple  of  days.  They 
got  things  all  mixed  up  in  the  shipping-room,  and 
it  took  me  forty-eight  hours  to  straighten  'em 
out.    But  I  guess  I  saved  the  bacon  this  time." 

Sometimes  it's  one  thing  and  sometimes  it's 
another.  But,  according  to  his  story,  he  is  always 
saving  the  bacon  which  somebody's  carelessness 
had  got  into  the  fire.  Probably  he  does  do  it 
sometimes.  .An  organization  where  nobody 
makes  mistakes  doesn't  exist  this  side  of  the 
pearly  gates  Most  of  us  accept  that  fact,  do 
what  cussing  it  is  our  nature  to  do,  and  let  it 
go  at  that.  But  there  are  always  two  or  three 
men,  or  women,  in  an  office  who  have  to  keep 
telling  the  person  to  whom  they  are  responsible 
that,  of,  course,  they  could  have  done  so  and  so 
if  somebody  hadn't  done  this  or  that.    When  it 
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comes  to  mistakes,  I  think  they  are  making  a 
pretty  big  one  themselves. 

Don't  always  call  attention  to  the  im- 
perfections of  your  fellow  workers.  Possibly,  if 
the  imperfections  arc  glaring  ones,  you  may  suc- 
ceed in  marking  your  associate  down;  but  that 
doesn't  mark  you  up. 

Putting  up  with  the  shortcomings  of  others  is 
part  of  the  business  game.  We've  got  to  play 
it  that  way.  I  never  played  football;  but  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  members  of  a  team  do 
nnicli  talking  about  the  plays  they  might  have 
put  througli,  if  one  of  their  fellows  hadn't  made 
a  mistake.  The  captain  and  the  coach  know  if 
mistakes  were  made.  They  will  do  all  the  calling 
down  necessary.  And  if  they  don't  happen  to 
see  all  the  errors,  they  nevertheless  have  no  use 
for  the  fellow  who  is  always  pointing  them  out 
as  an  alibi  for  his  own  failures. 

We  have  another  man,  who  tries  to  make  a 
good  record  by  grabbing  all  the  showy  work.  He 
picks  the  sure  things  for  himself.  He  doesn't 
know  il,  but  I've  been  watching  him  pretty  sharp- 
ly, and  1  tind  that  he  tries  to  sidestep  the  jobs 
that  aren't  going  to  bring  him  into  prominence. 
He  ducks  all  the  doubtful  propositions.  He  tries 
to  leave  somebody  else  "holding  the  bag."  He 
wants  me  to  think  that  he  always  gets  what  he 
goes  after.  So  he  tries  to  go  after  only  the 
things  he  is  sure  to  get!  But  while  this  trick 
may  work  for  a  while,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  be 
discovered  sooner  or  later — just  as  1  have  dis- 
covered it  in  this  case. 

My  private  secretary  has  recently  developed 
a  boosting  trick  which  a  good  many  irritated 
employers  will  recognize.  He  is  always  trying 
to  increase  my  desire  for  his  services  by  telling 
me  that  other  people  .want  him.  If  anyone  so 
much  as  gives  him  a  tentative  nibble,  he  tells 
inc  about  it  and  makes  it  appear  like  a  genuine 
bile. 

If  you  have  a  straight  offer,  which  you  are 
seriously  considering,  and  you  intentl  definitely 
to  leave  or  to  stay,  according  to  whether  your 
employer  meets  that  offer,  go  to  him  frankly 
and  state  your  position.  But  don't  use  these  out- 
side nibbles  to  make  him  bite. 

One  of  these  days,  if  my  secretary  keeps  on 
trying  to  make  me  feel  that  he  is  a  treasure  for 
which  other  employers  are  yearning,  I  shall  sur- 
prise him  by  telling  him  to  put  at  least  one  of 
them  out  of  his  misery  by  accepting  his  alleged 
offer.  If  the  offer  is  genuine,  and  the  yearning 
is  mutual,  it  will  be  better  all  around  for  him 
to  go.  If  it  is  a  more  or  less  mythical  weapon, 
with  which  to  create  fear  and  admiration  in  my 
mind,  he  may  as  well  find  out  that  I'm  not  to 
be  scared  into  keeping  a  man. 

One  of  tile  most  contemptible  and  mistaken 
methods  by  which  people  try  to  boost  themselves 
is  followed  by  a  man  who  is  not  in  our  organiza- 
tion, but  whom  1  know  intimately. 

Apparently  his  scheme  is  to  make  himself  seem 
bigger  by  tnaking  somebody  else  look  smaller. 
Evidently,  he  thinks  that  if  he  pushes  others 
down  in  your  estimation  he  will  bring  himself 
p  by  contrast. 

This  is  one  of  the  worst  of  these  mistaken 
ethods,  because  it  reacts  so  disastrously  on  the 
an  himself.     Even  if  you  succeed  in  pushing 
thers  down,  you  yourself  are  no  higher  because 
f  that.    You  are  still  at  just  the  same  level  of 
ability  that  you   were  before.     Pushing  others 
behind  you  does  not  set  you  one  step  forward 
in   your  own  achievement.     The  only  way  to 
ct  up  is  to  climb.    The  only  way  to  go  forward 
s  to  advance.    To  belittle  another  man's  work 
as  not  made  your  own  work  one  bit  better. 

Even  though  you  succeed  in  fooling  someone, 
our  employer,  for  instance,  or  your  associates 
n  business  or  elsewhere,  j'ou  have  done  your- 
elf  no  good.    The  only  thing  tiiat  should  count 


with  you — and  it  is  the  only  thing,  in  the  long 
run,  that  will  count  with  the  people  around  you — 
is  what  you  are  and  what  you  accomplish. 

Pass  ahead  of  others,  if  you  can,  by  honest 
work,  by  the  brilliance  of  your  ideas,  by  the 
charm  of  pour  personality,  by  effort  and  initiative 
and  ability.  But  don't  think  that  you  are  really 
getting  anywhere,  or  really  reaching  a  greater 
height,  by  thrusting  others  back  or  by  pushing 
them  down. 

I  first  met  this  man  I  just  mentioned  about 
five  years  ago  at  a  business  luncheon.  I  will 
call  him  Brown.  He  is  an  officer  of  his  com- 
pany, a  tall,  good-looking  fellow,  a  fairly  able 
business  man,  as  I  have  since  discovered,  and 
with  a  keen  wit.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
another  officer  of  his  company,  whose  work 
touches  his  at  certain  points,  was  mentioned. 
At  that  time  I  did  not  know  this  other  fellow, 
whum  I  shall  call  Jones.  When  his  name  was 
mentioned,  the  other  man.  Brown  began  to 
chuckle. 

"You  fellows  oughtn't  to  miss  this!"  he  said. 
"Poor  old  Jones  came  into  a  conference  yester- 
day, with  a  list  as  long  as  your  arm  of  South 
American  towns  where  he  thought  we  ought  to 
establish  agencies.  You  know,  Jones  is  one  of 
the  greatest  living  masters  of  the  unappreciated 
art  of  stuttering.  So,  when  he  got  busy  with 
explaining  his  little  list  and  had  to  say  'Brazil' 
at  the  very  first  go,  he  got  to  'b-b-b-b-b-b-ing,' 
until  the  president,  who  was  glancing  at  some 
papers,  thought  somebody  had  let  a  dog  into 
the  room  and  looked  under  the  table  to  locate 
the  b-b-b-b-beast. 

"Well,  Jones  finallj-  gut  through  with  Brazil 
and  wanted  to  mo\'e  on  to  Peru.  Of  course  he 
stalled  on  the  first  letter.  I'd  been  out  kite  the 
night  before,  so  I  took  forty  winks  of  much- 
needed  sleep  and  came  to  just  as  he  was  at- 
tempting to  enter  Bolivia.  A  pollywog  could 
have  b-b-b-b-b-beaten  him  to  it. 

"I  gave  the  president  the  high  sign  and  said, 
'I  move  that  we  defer  consideration  of  Pata- 
gonia, Panama  and  tlic  Argentine  Rep-p-p-publie 
until  tomorrow.' 

"The  old  man  looked  as  if  I'd  saved  his  life. 
And  the  funny  thing  about  it,"  Br(nvn  added, 
"was  that  I  had  made  out  just  such  a  list  a 
month  ago  and  poor  old  Jones  didn't  know  it. 
Perhaps  he  stutters  when  he  writes  and  had  been 
a  month  getting  his  list  made  out." 

Now  this  fellow.  Brown,  is  a  wonderful  mimic 
and  got  a  good  laugh  out  of  us  at  Jones'  expense. 
And  he  also  contrived  to  make  Jones  look  like 
a  slow  coach,  piking  along  with  a  list  a  month 
behind  Brown.  The  result,  in  my  own  mind 
at  least,  was  a  sort  of  amused  contempt  for 
Jones.  But  it  just  happened  that  I  met  Jones 
himself  not  long  afterward.  I  found  that  oc- 
casionally he  had  a  slight  hesitation  in  speech, 
nothing  I  should  have  noticed  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Brown's  caricature  of  it.  And  I  also  dis- 
covered that,  although  Brown  had  made  a  few 
notes  about  South  American  trade,  they  had 
been  of  no  consequence,  and  he  had  done  noth- 
ing with  them.  Jones,  on  the  contrary,  had  made 
a  careful  analysis  and  submitted  a  well-worked- 
out  plan. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  I  know,  of  trying  to 
belittle  another  man.  But  I  have  heard  Brown 
do  the  same  thing  in  other  ways  over  and  over 
again.  But  he  does  not  fool  me  now.  Instead 
of  making  me  think  less  of  the  men  he  tries 
to  show  up  as  small,  or  weak,  or  ridiculous,  1 
mark  them  for  special  observation.  For  I  know- 
that  Brown  fears  them,  and  is  trying  to  make 
himself  look  bigger,  by  making  Ihem  seem 
smaller. 

Don't  think  I  am  going  to  tell  you  at  just 
what  point  in  this  story  I  came  under  my  own 
suspicion.    That  is  my  secret.    If  you  have  not 


caught  what  seems  like  a  reflection  of  your  own 
self,  somewhere  along  the  line,  I  confess  I  shall 
be  surprises.  For,  from  my  observation,  the  man, 
or  the  woman,  who  is  not  trying  to  mark  up 
himself,  or  herself,  in  one  or  more  of  these 
ways,  would  seem  to  be  like  the  giraffe,  of  whom 
the  farmer  said,  "There  ain't  no  such  animal!" 
— From  The  American  Magazine,  Springfield,  O. 


Put  to  Blush 

Two  magnificently  upholstered  women,  built 
on  generous  lines,  as  the  auto  ads  say,  were 
waiting  in  the  theater  lobby  while  the  crowds 
streamed  by.  There  came  a  pretty  girl,  so  pretty 
indeed  that  everybody  turned  their  heads  to  ad- 
mire. As  she  passed  the  two  women,  one  said: 
"She  makes  me  just  plain  tired." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  other,  "she  was  a  most 
beautiful  creature." 

"That's  just  it,"  replied  the  first.  "I  have  ar- 
rived at  that  stage  where  a  pretty  girl  is  a  per- 
sonal insult. — Atlanta  Constitution. 


Visitor  (comforting  Tommy,  who  has  upset 
a  bottle  of  ink  on  the  new  carpet) — Never  mind, 
my  boy;  no  use  to  cry  over  spilled  milk. 

Tommy  (indignant) — Any  dunce  would  know 
that.  If  it's  milk  that's  spilled  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  call  the  cat  an'  she'll  lick  it  up  cleaner'n 
anything.  But  this  ain't  milk,  an'  mother'Il  do 
the  lickin',  is  what  ails  me. — Baptist  Boys  and 
Girls. 


NOTICE  TO  STOCKHOLDERS 
Notice  of  .special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  RUCKER- 
FULLER  DESK  COMI'ANY,  a  corporation,  to  consider 
a  proposition   to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  said  cor- 
poration. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Rucker- Fuller 
Desk  Company,  a  corporation,  unanimously  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  said  Board,  duly  and  regularly  called  and  held 
at  the  office  and  principal  place  of  business  of  the  said 
corporation  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  Cali.ornia,  on  the  22nd  day  of  December,  1920,  a  special 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation,  Rucker- 
Fuller  Desk  Company,  is  hereby  called  and  will  be  held 
at  the  office  and  ijrincipal  place  of  business  of  said  cor- 
poration, to-wit :  677  Mission  street,  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  the  same  being  the 
principal  place  of  business  of  said  corporation  and  the 
place  and  building  where  the  Board  of  Directors  usually 
meets,  on  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  March,  1921,  at  the 
hour  of  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  of  said  day,  for  the  purpose  and 
object  of  considering  and  acting  upon  a  proposition  to 
increase  the  capital  stock  of  this  corporation,  Rucker- 
Fuller  Desk  Company,  from  $100,000.00  divided  into  10,000 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $10.00  each,  to  $300,000.00 
divided  into  30,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $10.00  each. 

Dated  this  22nd  day  of  December^  A.  D.  1920. 

A.  L.  GREENE, 
Secretary  Rucker-Fuller  Desk  Company, 

a  corporation. 
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The  Great  Tax  Debate 

Up  and  down  the  state  went  the  governor 
and  his  cohorts  denouncing  the  corpora- 
tions, damning  the  corporation  officials  and 
glorifying  the  King  tax  bill.  Figures, 
figures,  figures — veritable  mountains  of 
statistics — were  thrown  at  the  heads  of  the 
citizenry.  Ofter  at  the  same  meetings,  some- 
times in  other  halls,  representatives  of  the 
corporations  strove  desperately  to  keep  up 
with  the  Administration's  arithmetic.  When 
the  great  debate  had  ended  the  public  knew 
little  more  than  it  had  known  before :  The 
state  government  wants  to  spend  in  the  next 
two  years  some  eighteen  million  dollars 
more  than  it  spent  in  the  previous  two  years 
and  the  only  way  to  get  the  money  is  to 
take  it  from  corporations.  Threats  of  a 
state  ad  valorem  tax  on  real  estate  are  pure 
bunkum.  Xo  administration  would  commit 
political  suicide  by  taking  eighteen  more 
millions  directly  out  of  the  public's  pockets. 

To  understand  the  present  tax  fight  it 
must  be  remembered  that  under  our  dual 
system  of  taxation  the  state  gets  its  revenue 
from  taxes  upon  the  gross  income  of  cor- 
porations and  upon  the  franchises  of  cor- 
porations. Cities  and  counties  get  their 
revenues  from  taxes  upon  the  assessed  val- 
uation of  real  estate  and  personal  property. 
The  King  bill  was  supposed  to  be  an  equali- 
zation measure,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  make  the  corporations  pay  to  the 
state  the  same  rate  per  $100  of  property 
value  as  was  paid  to  cities  and  counties  by 
the  geenral  public. 

The  state  board  of  equalization,  whose 
labors  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  King 
bill,  evolved  some  peculiar  arithmetic  to 
show  that  corporation  taxes  should  be  in- 
creased. They  calculated,  quite  truthfully, 
that  taxes  paid  by  the  general  public  had 
increased  35  per  cent  in  the  last  four  years. 
Then  they  announced  (and  here's  the  joker) 
that  the  tax  rate  of  corporations  had  not 
increased  at  all  during  the  last  four  years. 
This  announcement,  which  was  the  solemn 
truth,  so  fooled  the  administration  and  cer- 
tain prominent  citizens  that  they  raised  the 


outcry  that  corporation  taxes  had  not  in- 
creased during  the  last  four  years,  which 
was  solemn  stupidity.  Thereupon  was  in- 
troduced the  King  bill  increasing  the  tax 
rate  of  corporations  by  35  per  cent. 

Sounds  reasonable  enough.  The  general 
public's  taxes  increased  35  per  cent,  there- 
fore increase  the  corporations'  taxes  35  per 
cent.  Without  too  much  wearying  arith- 
metic, let  us  drag  the  colored  gentlemen, 
from  the  woodpile  forthwith.  The  public's 
taxes  were  based  on  real  or  saleable  value 
of  the  property,  that  is,  the  amount  for 
which  it  could  be  sold.  The  corporation  taxes 
were  based  on  gross  income,  that  is,  the  total 
amount  of  their  revenues.  Not  their  profits, 
but  their  total  income  before  deducting  ex- 
penses. Gross  incomes  of  corporations  in 
this  state  have  increased  greatly  in  the  last 
four  years.  Without  raising  the  tax  rate, 
the  corporations  actually  have  paid  and  vvil- 
pay  to  the  state  government  in  taxes  mil- 
lions more  than  they  paid  four  years  ago. 

The  only  way  to  get  a  real  comparison 
between  the  public's  taxes  and  corporation 
taxes  is  to  figure  them  both  on  the  same 
l)asis — real  or  saleable  value  of  the  property. 
When  you  do  that  you  discover  that  the  cor- 
porations really  paid  a  higher  rate  in  1917 
than  did  the  general  public,  that  this  was 
also  true  in  1919  and  will  be  still  truer  in 
1921,  even  though  the  King  bill  failed  of 
passage.  If  the  King  bill  became  law,  the 
tax  rate  of  corporations  would  have  been 
more  than  100  per  cent  greater  than  the  tax 
rate  of  the  general  public. 

If  the  tax  laws  are  left  unchanged  the  rev- 
enues of  the  state  during  the  next  two  years 
will  be  $65,000,000.  During  the  last  two 
years,  with  everything  at  war  prices,  the 
state  government  cost  the  taxpayers  $45,- 
000.000.  The  people  voted  $18,000,000  in 
the  November  election.  If  each  state  de- 
partment held  its  expenses  during  the  next 
two  years  of  falling  prices  to  the  same 
amount  required  during  the  last  two  years 
of  high  prices,  we  would  have  for  1921-23 
a  budget  of  $45,000,000  plus  $18,000,000, 
which" is  $63,000,000.  That  sum  is  $2,000,000 
less  than  the  estimated  income  under  pres- 
ent tax  laws. 

Every  other  business  in  the  wide  world 
is  going  to  spend  less  during  the  next  two 
years  than  it  spent  in  the  previous  two  years. 
Yet  the  governor  says  the  state  cannot  re- 
trench, cannot  get  along  on  $65,000,000.  The 
state,  he  .says,  must  have  $81,000,000  and 
the  difference  of  $16,000,000  must  come 
either  from  the  corporations  or  from  an  ad 
valorem  tax  on  property  owned  by  others 
than  corporations.  The  ad  valorem  tax 
threat  scares  nobody.    The  administration 
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will  not  dare.  The  results  would  be  horri- 
ble— for  the  governor  and  his  colleagues. 
Therefore,  our  state  officials  turn  to  the 
once  popular  sport  of  "soaking  the  corpora- 
tions." Alas !  the  sport  is  no  longer  popular. 
In  these  days  of  railroad  commissions  and 
rate  regulation,  public  utilities  get  their 
revenues  from  one  source  only — our  pockets. 
Raise  their  taxes  and  they  must  raise  their 
charges.  So,  in  the  end,  this  King  bill  is 
simply  a  measure  to  increase  the  cost  of 
state  government  at  the  expense  of  the 
state's  residents. 

The  King  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  the 
margin  of  one  vote.  We  rejoice  that  i; 
was  defeated  again  in  the  Assembly,  when 
it  failed  at  the  first  half  of  the  legislative 
session. 

*  *  Ik 

Ireland's  Woes 

Killings  from  ambush,  murders  in  bed, 
bombings  and  machine  gunning — so  run  the 
dispatches  from  Ireland.  Here  is  bloody 
warfare  with  a  vengeance.  Where  is  it 
going  to  end?  Neither  side  has  shown  any 
tendency  to  surrender,  on  the  contrary  each 
day  seems  to  bring  increased  hatred  and 
greater  horrors.  Open,  declared  warfare  be- 
tween organized  armies  in  definite  positions 
is  truly  an  amiable  pastime  as  compared  to 
the  savage  guerilla  fighting  now  in  progress 
in  Ireland.  Imagine  a  war  between  Oak- 
land and  San  Francisco,  in  which  citizens 
of  each  city  sought  by  stealth  to  kill  one  an- 
other. Not  a  parallel  case,  but  close  enough 
to  suggest  the  horror  of  it  all. 

The  Sinn  Feinners  refuse  any  peace  offer- 
ing short  of  the  complete  independence  of 
Ireland.  De  Valera  announces  that  England 
must  first  free  Ireland  and  then  seek  by 
treaty  to  secure  assurances  that  Ireland  will 
not  become  another  "pistol  pointed  at  the 
heart  of  England."  England  offers  Home 
Rule  as  the  limit  of  possible  concessions. 
Failure  to  find  a  middle  ground  means  a 
war  of  extermination.  Surely  "'tis  the  most 
distressful  country  that  ever  there  was 
seen." 

★  ★  * 

IVeakeuing  the  Xavy 

The  House  of  Representatives  cut  a  big 
slice  from  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill.  The 
Senate  refuses  to  accept  the  reduction  and 
is  reported  to  have  the  support  of  Presi- 
dent Harding.  The  problem  is  whether  the 
United  States  will  anticipate  general  dis- 
armament or  whether  we  shall  adhere  to 
the  naval  program  which  ultimately  will 
give  us  a  fleet  at  least  the  equal  of  Great 
Britain's? 

Blessed,  indeed,  will  be  the  day  when 
nations  agree  to  abolish  armies  and  navies. 
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How  far  distant  that  day  may  be  is  purely 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Certainly,  Japan 
would  not  agree  to  disarm  unless  compelled 
to  do  so  by  force.  France,  with  the  German 
threat  ever  present,  is  in  no  mood  at  present 
to  listen  to  talk  of  disarmament.  Great 
Britain  is  now  more  than  ever  dependent 
upon  her  fleet  to  hold  the  empire  together. 
How,  then,  can  the  United  States  permit 
any  weakening  of  its  fleet? 

Only  those  who  saw  active  service  in 
France  know  how  terribly  unprepared  we 
were  for  warfare  on  land.  Let  us  not  make 
the  same  mistake  on  the  sea.  The  United 
States  can  and  should  take  the  lead  in  an 
efifort  to  bring  about  an  agreement  for  at 
least  a  reduction  of  armaments,  but  we  dare 
not  take  the  lead  in  actual  reduction.  First, 
obtain  the  agreement  and  then  let  the  re- 
duction be  general  and  simultaneous. 

General  Pershing  gives  this  advice,  when 
he  recently  said:  "I,  more  than  any  man  in 
the  whold  world,  should  know  the  lament- 
able degree  to  which  our  country  was  un- 
prepared for  war."  Let  us  not  be  caught 
that  way  again  until  we  are  assurred  by  the 
other  fellows  that  they  recognize  the  futility 
of  preparing  for  a  condition  that  will  never 
arrive. 

★         *  X 

Censoring  the  Moiics 

The  movies  are  threatened  with  censor^ 
ship  and  great  is  the  agitation  at  Llolly- 
wood  and  its  suburb,  Los  Angeles.  The 
movies  will  not  yield  without  a  struggle. 
They  have  organized  and  officially  have 
"launched  a  campaign."  Ince,  speaking  for 
the  screen  industry,  declares  that  the  public 
is  the  best  cen.sor,  that  only  2  per  cent  of 
film  releases  in  the  last  few  years  have  been 
objectionable,  and  that,  thanks  to  constantly 
improving  public  tastes,  the  naughty  plays 
soon  will  be  eliminated  entirely.  "Censor- 
ship," he  asserts,  "is  wholly  unnecessary  and 
soon  goes  to  an  extreme  that  constitutes 
sheer  prudery." 

Mr.  Ince  is  right  as  far  as  he  goes.  There 
are  am]>le  police  laws  in  each  state  and  city 
to  deal  with  obscene  movies.     With  that 
safeguard,  we,  as  a  people,  are  quite  capable 
of    exercising    the    best    of    censorship — 
through   the  1)Ox  office.     But  our  public 
taste  is  bad,  which  is  sufficient  explanation 
of  trashy  movies  upon  which  the  growing 
*  generation  is  brought  up. 
}     The  movies    appeal    so    strongly  to  the 
I  minds  of  the  young,  that  there  ought  to 
.  be  special  care  exercised  as  to  choice  of 
incidents  for  screen  display.    Murders,  rob- 
beries and  suggestive  love-making  scenes 
ought  at  all  times  to  be  prohibited.  Grow- 
ing children  are  soon   inoculated  with  the 
notion  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  become  a  highwayman  by — point- 
ing a  gun  and  saying:    "Hold    up  your 
1*  hands" !    The  average  producer  can  never 
I  be  educated  up  to  the  artistic  ideal  felimi- 
f  nating  the  moral)  <>f  criminal  and  indelicate 

acts  happening  only  "off  stage." 
i      Object  lessons  on  a  short  and  compre- 


hensive  course  in  learning  to  vamp  may  be 
had  by  adolescent  girls  if  they  but  attend 
any  neighborhood  movie  house  with  fair 
regularity.  The  movie  magnates  doubtless 
argue  that  it  is  the  parents'  business  to 
select  the  subjects  which  young  daughters 
may  see  with  impunity,  but  not  one  pair  of 
l)arents  in  500  has  the  time  nor  opportunity 
for  exercising  such  duty. 

The  moving  picture  industry  is  of  so  great 
educational  power  that  its  administration 
deserves  a  special  section  in  the  national 
department  of  education. 

*  ■*■  * 
The  Island  of  Yap 

Yap  has  taken  more  space  in  the  newspapers 
recently  than  it  occupies  in  the  Pacific 
ocean.  If  all  the  headlines  concerning  that 
tiny  isle  were  placed  end  to  end  they  would 
transverse  seven  Yaps. 

Yet  does  Yap  agitate  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, for  it  is  the  subject  of  a  most  serious 
protest  from  the  LInited  States  government. 
It  may  be  that  a  little  Yap  shall  lead  us  to 
an  understanding  of  the  necessity  of  being 
with  the  world  and  not  against  the  world. 

The  League  of  Nations  has  given  Japan 
a  mandate  over  Yap.  Yap  is  important 
chiefly  as  a  station  on  the  trans-Paciric  cable 
line.  With  the  Jap  on  Yap  our  chief  com- 
mercial competitor  in  the  Pacific  is  placed 
in  a  fine  strategic  position  to  "listen  in"  on 
all  our  business  with  the  Orient.  The  Jap 
is  no  yap  at  that  game. 

The  island  also  has  some  value  as  a 
military  outpost,  a  sentry  in  the  Pacific 
ocean.  It  is  not  to  our  interest  to  permit 
Japanese  control  over  Yap,  but  Japan  is 
on  the  inside  and  we  are  shouting  from  the 
outside.  By  some  means  we  must  get  in- 
side, be  it  through  membership  in  the  league 
or  through  an  "association"  of  nations. 
Failing  in  this,  we  may  lose  much  more  than 
Yap  in  the  not  distant  future. 

★  *  * 
The  Yankee  and  His  Forbears 

Mournfully,  reconstructionists  all  over 
our  country  are  descanting  upon  the  passing 
of  the  typical  Yankee  and  the  filling  of  his 
place  by  foreigners  and  urging  that  strenu- 
ous efforts  be  put  forth  to  reconstruct  the 
New  Englander. 

We  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the 
complete  assimilation  of  the  Yankee  was 
one  of  the  glorious  consummations  devout- 
ly to  be  wished.  The  principal  characteris- 
tic of  the  Yankee  is  puritianism,  which  is  a 
synonym  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  and 
the  sooner  we  get  it  out  of  our  system  the 
better.  A  great  deal  of  misapprehension  has 
been  propagated  with  reference  to  the  Yan- 
kee through  the  medium  of  school  books 
that  emanated  from  New  England.  He  has 
been  glorified  as  the  descendant  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  and  the  inheritor  of  all  the 
virtues  that  came  over  on  the  Mayflower, 
lie  has  been  credited  with  superior  qualities 
upon  the  same  principle  that  imputes  to 
the  sons  of  the  California  forty-niners  an 


addiction  to  evil  habits  and  an  indifference 
to  the  amenities  of  social  intercourse.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  to  judge  Califor- 
nians  and  New  Englanders  by  the  character 
of  their  respective  forbears  we  shall  be 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  if  there  is  any 
particular  type  of  American  that  should 
be  specially  fostered  it  is  the  one  to  be  found 
in  this  state.  The  worst  that  can  be  said 
of  our  Argonauts  was  that  being  more  in- 
clined to  the  doctrine  of  Mohammed  that 
"Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness"  than  to 
Sabbatarian  strictness,  they  turned  the  holy 
day  into  universal  wash  day,  and,  their  tubs 
of  suds  disposed  of,  they  proceeded  to  make  the 
welkin  ring.  Instead  of  inculcating  religious 
principles  they  established  a  code  of  honor. 
Instead  of  burning  witches  they  hanged 
men  for  indulging  a  passion  for  the  prop- 
erty of  others.  There  was  no  principle  more 
respected  in  California  in  early  days  than 
the  principle  of  personal  liberty;  there  was 
none  in  New  England  that  was  more  shame- 
fully violated.  The  Yankee,  we  are  told, 
derived  his  ideas  of  freedom  from  his  great 
exemplars,  the  Plymouth  immigrants,  which 
is  singular  considering  that  those  pious  gen- 
tlemen set  up  the  doctrine  "that  the  negro 
had  no  rights  of  manhood ;  that  the  white 
man  might  buy,  own  and  sell  him  and  his 
offspring  forever."  They  applied  a  similar 
doctrine  to  the  Indians,  and  when  without 
cause  or  provocation  they  fell  upon  the 
Pequods,  those  that  they  did  not  massacre 
they  made  slaves  of  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex.  Of  the  California  pioneers  it 
must  be  said  that  it  was  not  characteristic 
of  them  to  pick  a  quarrel  on  moral  grounds. 
They  were  never  disingenuous.  In  this  re- 
spect they  difTered  from  the  New  England- 
ers, who  went  to  war  with  the  Narragansetts 
because  they  had  a  pious  dread  that  they 
might  be  held  responsible  for  the  false  re- 
ligion of  the  Indians,  though  they  discussed 
beforehand  the  probability  of  the  Lord  de- 
li\'ering  into  their  hands  "men,  women  and 
children  enough  to  exchange  for  negroes." 
New  England  conscience,  like  New  England 
thrift  and  piety,  is  lauded  vociferously 
whenever  the  licentiousness  of  Californians 
is  under  discussion,  and  yet  there  is  more 
political  corruption  in  that  little  section  of 
the  country  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  no- 
torious that  the  purchasable  vote  of  Rhode 
Island  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  of 
the  forty-six  states.  New  England  con- 
science never  yet  prevented  anyone  from  do- 
ing what  he  wanted.  It  only  prevents  the 
evil-doer  from  getting  any  jileasure  out  of 
his  evil  deeds. 

The  whole  LJnitcd  States  now  suffers  from 
the  results  of  the  concentrated  efforts  of 
the  admirers  of  the  Puritan  blue  laws.  If 
they  persevere  without  organized  effort 
upon  the  majority  who  believe  in  personal 
liberty,  it  won't  be  long  until  foreign  travel 
will  be  the  most  desired  thing  in  America 
— a  suggestion  to  stimulate  the  shii)ping 
industry. 
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Being  a  Bit  of  the  War,  But  More  of  the  Bitter  Afterwards,  From  the  Diary  of  a  K.  C.  Secretary 

By  Joseph  H.  McGuire 


Anxious  Days 

At  hisl  ihc  gooybyes  arc  over.  My  little  dausli- 
tcr  silently  pushed  into  my  hands  a  crumpled 
photograph  of  herself  and  her  dogs,  taken  by  mc 
tluring  the  summer,  and  we  arc  oft  in  the  dusk 
of  a  raw  October  inorning  for  a  twenty-fivc-mile 
ride,  the  boat  and  the  great  adventure.  All  the 
way  to  the  city  we  roll  along  the  familiar  roads 
and  the  gradual  coming  of  day  reveals  no  more 
of  humanity  than  an  occasional  policeman  or  a 
church-goer,  for  it  is  Sunday.  A  curious  detached 
feeling  has  taken  possession  of  mc  and  I  look 
back  upon  the  last  year  with  its  anxieties,  fierce 
indignations,  almost  despairing  doubts  as  to  the 
all  goodness  of  a  Creator  who  could  permit  a 
world  of  such  blindness  and  selfishness  among 
His  creatures.  I  thought  of  the  long  months 
through  which  1  had  vainly  offered  my  services 
to  the  army,  the  navy,  the  Shipping  Board  and 
all  other  branches  where  active  help  was  required, 
and  God  knows,  badly  needed,  but  all  I  could  get 
were  innumerable  requests  for  money  and  for 
services  in  obtaining  money.  I  thought  of  Mr. 
Britling, — of  my  visits  to  Washington,  where  I 
saw  colonels  and  majors  galore,  whose  only  job 
seemed  to  be  ,to  carry  notes  from  one  to  another 
and  stop  for  long  chats  upon  immaterial  and  ir- 
relevant matters.  Where  two  or  three  clerks  in 
the  uniform  of  fighting  men  were  engaged  in  the 
work  formerly  adeijuately  performed  by  one  fairly 
well-balanced  office  boy  of  eighteen;  where  all 
was  hurry  and  bustle  and  the  running  about  in 
circles;  where  1  was  informed  by  one  modest 
official  "that  all  the  departments  were  top  heavy 
with  would-be  executives;  where  what  they 
needed  were  stenographers  and  draughtsmen"; 
where  I  filled  out  innumerable  questionnaires, 
which  were,  in  due  time,  pigeon-holed  and  left 
to  acquire  dust. 

For  a  time  I  was  desperately  afraid  that  they 
might  call  my  bluflf  and  give  me  a  job  which 
would  ordinarily  be  worth  $10  a  week. 

However,  the  Lord  was  good  to  mc,  and 
through  the  kind  offices  of  an  old  friend  I  was 
recommended  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus  as  a 
sort  of  Don  Quixote,  who  was  looking  for  wind- 
mills. After  further  questions,  investigations,  ex- 
aminations, both  physical  and  mental,  as  well  as 
moral  ("bicn  cntendu"),  and  after  some  two 
months  on  the  anxious  scat,  I  was  informed  that 
I  could  sail,  if  I  were  still  too  proud  to  fight  with 
the  monej'  hounds  and  the  $1  a  year  men;  and  if 
I  were  also  unobjectionable  to  the  Tiritish  and 
the  French  governments.    .    .  . 

I  knew  none  of  my  future  companions,  who 
appeared  one  by  one  until  thirty-one  of  us  were 
gathered  together.  The  thirty-second  man  finally 
realizing  that  it  might  be  just  as  well  to  take  at 
least  a  toothbrush  when  you  are  going  to  war, 
and  as  he  had  neglected  to  have  his  trunk  or 
even  his  overcoat  sent  to  the  proper  place,  it  was 
decided  that  he  should  take  the  next  week's  boat 
if  he  could.  I"inally,  about  noon  of  a  fine,  bright, 
windy  October  Sunda}',  we  were  pushed  and 
pulled  out  of  the  dock  by  a  lot  of  impudent  and 
busy  little  tugs,  and  started  slowly  and  majes- 
tically down  the  river.  We  stood  singly  or  in 
silent  groups  and  took  what  we  all  thought  might 
be,  and  for  many  on  board  was,  the  last  look 
at  old  New  York.  We  passed  the  usual  ferry- 
boats, tugs  and  many  unusual  camoufla.ged  steam- 
ers and  proceeded  through  the  Narrows,  and  then 
things  commenced  to  move.  I'"irst  wc  noticed  a 
destroyer  off  our  slarljoard  bow,  then  an  airplane 


overhead,  then  on  cither  side  there  suddenly  de- 
veloped a  torpedobuat,  to  whose  stern  attached 
by  a  cable  there  was  a  captive  balloon.  The 
water  was  rough  and  the  little  boats  rolled  from 
side  to  side  at,  to  us  watchers,  a  truly  remarkalilc 
degree.  The  pull  of  the  balloons  seemed  to  lift 
the  sterns  clean  out  of  water  and  the  hum  and 
buzzing  of  the  airplanes  overhead  was  deafening. 
Behind  us  some  half  a  mile  came  another  steamer, 
whose  gecnral  effect  was  that  of  a  pousse  cafe, 
which  had  succeeded  in  intoxicating  itself  and 
was  trying  to  step  on  its  shadow  while  walking 
a  chalk  line.    .    .  . 

The  routine  on  board  was  about  the  same  every 
day.  You  were  awakened  either  by  the  bath 
steward  or  by  the  rhythmic  tramp  of  feet,  or 
the  one,  two,  three,  four  of  the  setting  up  exer- 
cises. For  they  gave  the  men  no  chance  to  brood, 
and  it  was  drill,  guard  duty  or  games  all  the  day 
and  every  day.  The  boj's  with  us  were  engineers 
and  signal  corps  men,  and  were  a  husky  looking 
lot,  all  clean-shaven  and  with  their  heads  newly 
shaved  also,  so  that  knowing  how  extremely  plain 
they  looked  thcj'  tried  to  make  up  for  it  by  an 
exaggerated  independence.  But  they  were  only 
boys  after  all,  and  their  swagger  was  assumed  to 
disguise  a  very  real  feeling  of  strangeness  and 
homesickness.  They  were  pathetically  glad  to 
find  someone  who  could  talk  of  their  home  towns 
and  did  not  wish  to  talk  nor  to  speculate  of  what 
was  before  them,  and  they  never  bragged  of  what 
they  were  going  to  do.  I  had  never  done  any 
of  the  so-called  welfare  work  before  and  felt 
terribly  embarrassed  at  first,  but  I  soon  realized 
that  the  uniform  I  wore  together  with  my  white 
hair  made  it  unnccesary  for  me  to  intfude  upon 
anybody's  privacy,  but  that  the  boys  would  seek 
mc  out  for  help  if  I  only  made  the  opportunity 
for  their  easy  approach.  We  K.  C.  men  generally 
made  one  or  two  careless  like  trips  through  the 
steerage  every  day  and  chatted  with  the  boys 
and  occasionally  found  the  opportunity  to  be  of 
help.  Bitt  there  was  no  organized  welfare  work 
at  first.  .Afterwards  there  came  boxing  bouts 
and'  entertainments  in  the  first-class  saloons  as 
well  as  in  the  second  class  and  steerage,  and 
much  enjoyable  and  really  high  class  talent  was 
unearthed.  The  war  was  still  on,  though  dwin- 
dling. A  general  feeling  was  paramount  that  our 
gentle  enemies  seeking  defeat  before  them  would 
strain  every  effort  to  inflict  a  last  terrible  punish- 
ment upon  a  world  which  had  dared  to  oppose 
them.  Consequently  we  walked  circumspectly. 
Meetings  were  held  frequently  and  warnings  were 
issued  as  to  the  dreadful  penalties  which  would 
be  inflicted  upon  one  who  neglected  to  have  his 
life-preserver  ready  at  hand.  Many  wore  them 
continuously  and  some  even  slept  in  them.  Boat 
drills  were  held  daily,  and  innumerable  soldiers 
and  sailors  were  on  guard  and  on  the  lookout. 
The  most  awful  time  of  the  day  wys  after  the 
boat  drills,  when  all  lights  were  out  except  in 
the  dining  salons  and  below  the  water  level.  We 
had  two  tables,  so  the  time  you  waited  for  your 
turn  was  the  time  that  you  sat  in  the  dark  and 
had  a  chance  to  regret  your  former  misdeeds. 
For  your  cabins  were  so  crowded  and  so  cold 
that  writing  or  reading  in  them  was  piactically 
impossible.  When  all  had  finished  dinner  you 
could  sit  in  the  dining  salon  and  play  card.s  and 
smoke,  sharing  the  general  air  of  suspense  and 
suspicion.  I  seemed  to  notice  an  air  of  aloofness 
among  my  associates,  which  was  only  dispelled 
when  they  realized  that  I  was  really  not  a  secret 


service  man  watching  and  waiting  to  catch  them 
drinking,  playing  cars,  or  more  heinous  than  all, 
criticising  any  person  or  organization  connected 
with,  related  to,  affliatcd  with,  or  tolerated  by  the 
A.  E.  F.  There  was  not  much  natural  gaiety 
aboard,  and  each  one  did  a  lot  of  miscellaneous, 
deep  thinking  and  guarded  his  passport  as  only 
less  in  value  than  his  life-preserver.  However, 
li.ghter  things  did  happen  occasionally.  For  in- 
stance, one  morning,  having  occasion  to  rise 
specially  early  and  remaining  in  the  second  cabin 
salon  for  early  mass,  I  was  returning  to  my  cabin 
.  along  the  upper  deck.  At  the  door  leading  to 
the  main  salon,  1  discovered  a  beautiful  lady, 
one  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  professionals,  with  a  very 
worried  look  and  two  life-preservers,  a  feather 
boa,  a  box  of  chocolates,  a  book  and  a  large 
mounted  photograph  of  a  young  officer.  Having 
previously  met  the  lady,  I  greeted  her  and  was 
immediately  besought  in  anxious  tones  to  permit 
her  to  enter  the  men's  smoking  room,  "because 
there  was  a  fireplace  there"  and  "the  ladies'  salon 
had  nothing  but  rumors"  (I  wrote  this  "mirrors", 
but  believe  the  stenographer's  version  is  better), 
and  her  feet  were  "soaking  wet."  I  felt  much 
flattered  at  the  opportunity  to  oblige  a  damsel 
in  distress  and  escorted  her  into  the  smokin.g 
room.  Chattering  and  shivering  all  the  time,  the 
lady  unloaded  her  life-preservers,  book  and  other 
impediments  over  the  back  of  a  large  chair  drawn 
up  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  both  she  and  I 
observed  a  commotion  in  the  midst  of  the  stuff, 
and  then  like  a  diver  coming  up  from  the  sea,  a 
small  agitated  and  sleepy  gentleman  appeared. 
It  was  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  who  had  been 
taking  a  siesta  before  the  fireplace.  I  went  out- 
side to  count  the  ships  in  the  convoy.  It  seems 
that  while  I  was  away  there  had  been  an  alarm 
of  fire.  Some  fat  boiled  over  on  the  galley  range 
and  the  chimney  caught  fire.  The  deckhands,  al- 
ways watchful  and  full  of  zeal,  promptly  turned 
the  fire  hose  down  the  chimney  and  flooded  the 
second  cabins  four  inches  deep.  The  stewards 
equally  zealous  promptly  rapped  on  the  doors 
and  ordered  ".A.I1  women  on  deck."  Some  excite- 
ment— all  over  but  wet  feet  in  five  minutes.  .  .  . 

I  had  lived  in  Paris  previously  for  some  three 
years  and  was  keenly  anxious  to  see  it  again, 
after  nearly  thirty  years,  so  was  up  early  after  a 
very  short  night.  I  walked  down  the  Champs 
Elysecs  and  through  the  Place  dc  la  Concorde 
and  Rue  Royal  to  the  Madeleine.  Yes,  it  was  the 
same  old  Paris,  but  where  was  the  gaiety  and 
why  were  so  many  of  the  shops  boarded  up? 
There  were  crowds  of  people  to  be  sure,  most 
of  them  walking  from  habit  on  the  easterly 
side  of  the  streets.  To  minimize  the  danger  from 
the  Big  Berthas,  I  learned  afterwards.  Practi- 
cally all  the  men  except  the  aged  in  uniform  of 
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some  kind,  and  all  tlic  women  in  black  or  sonic 
somber  color.  1  passed  dozens  of  houses  wrecked 
and  boarded  up,  some  undoubtedly  unfinished 
buildings,  but  most  of  them  destroyed  by  the  big 
guns  in  air  raids.  The  same  bomb  shelters 
as  in  England  marked  "Abri"  with  the  accommo- 
dations printed  thereon.  I  walked  around  the 
Madeleine  and  saw  the  headless  statue  of  St. 
Jean  and  the  damaged  pavements  and  the  bullet 
scarrel  walls.  I  found  our  headquarters  to  be 
directly  facing  the  side  of  the  Madeleine. 

After  innumerable  new  ciueseionnaires  I  was 
finally  assigned  temporarily  to  the  clubhouse, 
where  for  five  weeks  I  served  chocolate,  washed 
dishes,  acted  as  interpreter,  made  up  reports  and 
in  general  made  myself  useful  as  directed  or  as 
the  occasion  arose.  I  also  made  occasional  visits 
to  the  hospitals  and  saw  and  helped  the  wounded 
being  brought  in.  One  experience  stands  out 
now,  as  I  look  back  upon  it. 

At  one  hospital  I  was  making  my  rounds,  dis- 
tributing writing  paper,  chocolates  and  cigarettes 
when  I  entered  a  ward  with  eight  beds.  All  the 
men  in  this  ward  had  been  severely  wounded  and 
all  had  their  legs  or  arms,  and  sometimes  both, 
raised  froin  the  bed  by  pulleys  attached  to  the 
ceiling.  You  got  the  impression  of  being  in  a 
cemetery  with  monuments  all  about  you.  I 
finally  approached  the  end  bed  and  finding  the 
occupant  covered  by  the  sheet  imagined  that  he 
must  be  either  asleep  or  dead.  I  silently  left 
some  tobacco  and  chocolate  on  the  table  and  was 
about  to  withdraw  when  the  sheet  was  removed 
and  tlic  most  awfully  pathetic  face  with  dark, 
burning  eyes  was  disclosed.  The  face  was  liter- 
ally that  of  a  mummy,  just  the  skin  drawn  over 
the  bones.  The  poor  chap  said  he  thought  he 
could  smoke  later  if  I  left  some  cigarettes,  and 
then  informed  me  that  his  knee  was  shattered 
and  he  did  not  think  they  could  fix  it  up.  I  tried 
to  cheer  him  up  in  various  ways  and  among  other 
tilings  told  him  of  the  marvelous  mechanical  ap- 
pliances which  had  been  developed  so  that  a  man 
with  a  game  leg  got  about  just  as  well  as  with 
two  good  ones  and  there  was  also  the  great 
economy  in  shoes  to  be  considered.  He  said  "that 
won't  help  me  none,  they  amputated  my  other 
leg  at  the  hip,  and  one  of  my  hands  is  oflf."  At 
another  time  I  met  a  New  York  boy,  who  had 
received  over  sixty  wounds  from  shrapnel,  but 
who  was  convalescent  and  practically  as  good 
as  ever;  in  fact,  he  was  better,  as  he  had  a 
dozen  or  so  natural  pockets  for  his  watch,  pen- 
knife and  change,  when  he  had  any.  He  was  in- 
sistent that  I  should  personally  verify  the  number 
of  his  wounds. 

The  enemy  was  by  this  time  on  the  run,  and 
among  the  Americans  and  the  British  that  I  met 
there  was  a  general  feeling  of  joy  and  relaxation, 
but  the  French  carried  on  as  usual  and  refused 
to  take  anything  for  granted.  On  Sunday,  No- 
vember 10th,  three  of  us  went  over  to  mass  at 
Notre  Dame,  and  coming  back  took  our  dejeuner 
at  a  cafe  on  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  and  we 
watched  the  crowds  for  an  hour  or  so.  All  the 
buildings  were  decorated  and  all  the  people,  most- 
ly women  and  children,  in  the  streets  carried 
flags,  but  the  flags  were  furled  and  there  was 
no  celebration  then,  nor  was  there  any  until  11 
o'clock  on  the  fatal  11th,  when  the  armistice 
was  officially  announced.  The  outburst  of  joy 
which  then  occurred  has  been  graphically  de- 
scribed by  dozens  of  the  world's  best  and  most 
fluent  masters  of  language,  so  I  won't  attempt 
it.  .  .  . 
Days  of  Gloom 

After  some  five  weeks  of  Paris  I  was  assigned 
,    as  head  secretary  at  Langrcs,  Haute  Marne,  and 
*   spent  two  or  three  very  busy  days  in  packing  up, 
gathering  my  supplies  together  and  getting  my 
movement  orders.    This  last  was  some  job,  as 
notwithstanding  how  many  times  nor  how  com- 


pletely you  had  been  examined,  passed  upon, 
cheeked  up  and  temporarily  approved  heretofore, 
yet  upon  each  fresh  trip  you  must  do  it  all  a.gain, 
and  woe  to  you  if  you  could  not  immediately  pro- 
duce your  credentials  upon  demand.  We  were 
all  ready  upon  a  Saturday  afternoon  and  some 
seven  of  us  were  to  be  sent  down  to  the  various 
stations  to  get  our  tickets  and  check  our  baggage. 
We  were  all  supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  a  recent 
arrival,  a  most  charming  man,  a  college  profes- 
sor, and  a  fluent  conversationalist  in  correct 
French,  but  he  was  a  most  henlike  person  to 
have  charge  of  ducks.  When  he  was  not  losing 
some  of  us  he  was  losing  his  head.  Finally  the 
whole  crowd  was  piled  into  a  big  army  truck 
with  some  thirty  pieces  of  baggage  consisting  of 
packing  cases,  trunks,  beds,  rolls,  cots  and  what- 
nots. We  started  off  and  got  about  half  a  block 
when  the  engine  gave  a  snort  and  a  gurgle  and 
then  stopped.  So  there  we  were  plumb  in  the 
middle  of  traffic  on  one  of  the  busiest  boulevards 
of  Paris  and  no  amount  of  coaxing  nor  more  or 
less  gentlemanly  remarks  would  suffice  to  change 
our  stationary  attitude. 

So  we  waited  and  fussed  and  smoked  and  fussed, 
and  one  by  one  our  party  drifted  away  on  im- 
portant business  which  had  been  left  undone  or 
just  remembered.  At  last  three  of  us,  with  the 
chaperon,  after  getting  lost  tv^'ice  in  the  subway, 
finally  reached  the  station  with  the  baggage, 
sans  tempers  and  sans  dinner,  and  finding  it  im- 
possible to  get  headquarters  or  anything  else 
on  the  telephone,  we  returned  to  headquarters, 
only  to  find  it  locked  up,  as  was  also  the  ware- 
house. We  learned  afterwards  that  when  they 
got  the  truck  repaired  they  had  just  run  it  back 
into  the  warehouse  and  gone  to  supper.  So  we 
had  to  wait  over  Sunday.  We  got  safely  of? 
Monday  by  sneaking  away  before  the  chaperon 
got  wind  of  our  intentions.  The  other  men 
dropped  ofif  the  train  from  time  to  time  as  they 
reached  their  assignments,  and  I  reached  Langres 
in  the  dusk  of  a  rav^',  rainy  winter  day.  After 
skirmishing  about  for  a  while  I  maanged  to  get 
a  lift  for  self  and  baggage  in  an  army  truck 
and  so  arrived  at  my  new  home.  The  boys  lugged 
all  my  heavy  stuff  in  with  ease  and  ingratiating 
grins. 

The  K.  C.  Club  was  installed  in  the  municipal 
bathhouse,  and  at  one  time  it  must  have  been  a 
fine,  well  equipped  building  with  four  or  five 
rooms  and  a  broad  hall  extending  all  along  one 
side  on  the  first  floor,  and  six.  or  seven  good  sized 
rooms  above.  The  wings  on  either  side  contained 
a  dozen  bathrooms  with  tiled  walls  and  immense 
copper  tubs  (some  rooms,  probably  for  family 
use,  having  two  tubs).  There  was  also  a  good 
sized  room  with  shower  and  needle  baths.  Quite 
a  bully  place,  one  would  think,  for  our  purpose — 
but  the  baths  had  not  been  in  operation  since 
the  war  broke  out,  and  for  some  two  or  three 
years  the  building  had  been  used  by  refugees. 
No  repairs  whatever  had  been  made,  so  the  really 
fine  heating  plant  was  "busted  in  the  back,"  and 
all  the  water  pipes  had  been  frozen  and  unfrozen 
so  often  that  repairs  were  practically  impossible. 
So  in  all  the  house  we  could  only  obtain  water 
from  a  leaky  faucet  in  the  kitchen  on  the  first 
floor.  When  I  arrived  the  only  heat  in  the  build- 
ing was  from  two  small  stoves  in  which  we  burned 
green  wood.  These  stoves  were  erected  where 
it  was  supposed  they  would  do  the  most  good 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  existing  chim- 
neys, consequently  in  order  to  get  connection 
between  the  stoves  and  the  chimneys  long  runs 
of  iron  pipe  were  necessary.  These  pipes  ran 
hither  and  yon  along  and  across  the  corridors 
and  around  corners  and  smoked  like  Vesuvius. 
Also  on  account  of  the  green  wood  it  was  neces- 
sary to  continuously  clean  them  out,  so  that 
most  of  the  time  only  one  stove  was  in  operation, 
and  after,  say  10  o'clock  at  night,  there  was  no 


heat  at  all.  Then  all  the  walls  sweated  so  you 
could  always  get  a  drink  by  merely  scooping  the 
condensation  off  the  walls.  Take  it  all  in  all  it 
was  a  fine,  cheerful  place  and  fully  justified  its 
name  of  "The  Morgue." 

But  hopeless  as  it  was  it  was  still  the  only 
available  place  in  Langres,  which  was  terribly 
crowded,  being  the  scat  of  a  dozen  army  schools 
and  the  headquarters  for  some  forty  thousand 
of  our  troops.  These  troops  were  everywhere, 
in  old  forts,  and  old  factories,  in  cow-houses  and 
school-houses,  palaces  and  hovels,  in  barracks 
and  barns,  at  cross  roads,  in  woods,  along  rail- 
roads and  canals,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  and 
all  steeped  in  mud.  There  was  mud  everywhere, 
black  mud,  yellow  mud,  brown  mud,  green  mud 
and  that  beautiful  iridescent  mud  which  comes 
from  clay  and  liquid  manure.  In  the  towns  the 
mud  was  mostly  a  dirty  gray  and  composed  of 
crushed  limestone  mixed  with  oil  and  street 
sweepings.  It  dried  like  cement  and  absolutely 
covered  all  the  show  windows  of  the  shops,  banks, 
restaurants  and  pedestrians  on  the  main  streets. 
Everybody  wore  rubber  boots  and  rubber  coats, 
if  they  had  them,  or  could  keep  them  , which  was 
difficult.    .    .  . 

Dispiriting  as  were  our  accommodations,  ow- 
ing principally  to  the  weather,  as  no  outside 
games  could  be  played,  and  we  were  terribly 
short  on  both  space  and  materials  for  inside 
games,  yet,  even  such  accommodations  as  wc 
could  ofifer  were  evidently  appreciated  by  tlie 
boys,  as  they  would  commence  to  come  in  at 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and'  stay  until  10 
at  night. 

I  hunted  ail  over  town  for  playing  cards  or 
games,  but  could  only  get  two  checkerboards 
which  were  in  constant  use.  This  was  especially 
hard  as  the  K.  of  C.  had  cards  and  games  of 
all  kinds  in  Paris,  but  the  transportation  at  first 
was  so  difficult  that  for  a  whole  we  could  get 
nothing  except  paper  and  envelopes.  We  also 
had  a  good  supply  of  cigarettes,  smoking  to- 
bacco and  bouillon  cubes,  but  really  after  the 
armistice  and  while  the  weather  was  bad.  the 
boys  did  not  seem  to  have  the  heart  for 
anything. 

It  was  awfully  hard  work  to  keep  them  from 
brooding.  The  excitement  of  the  fighting  being 
over,  they  had  too  much  time  to  think.  The 
mails  were  much  delayed  and  the  cold  got  into 
your  bones  and  lived  there.  The  "flu"  and 
pneumonia  took  a  heavy  toll.  The  boys  would 
drift  into  our  place  by  ones,  two  and  threes,  look 
about  in  a  listless  way  for  a  bit  and  then  "let's 
go" — and  be  back  again  in  half  an  hour.  The 
crowds  were  so  great  and  the  inquiries  and  the 
demands  upon  one's  time  were  so  constant  that 
there  was  no  time  to  plan  or  arrange,  but  just 
do  the  work  that  came  to  your  hands.  Thus 
it  went  day  after  day,  one  day  just  like  another. 

After  cleaning  up  in  the  morning  and  at  first 
we  literally  had  to  sweep  the  listless  boys  out 
with  the  old  papers  and  debris,  we  distributed 
paper  and  envelopes,  replenished  the  cigarettes 
and  tobacco  and  settled  down.  We  tried  to  arouse 
(Contimicd  on  Page  14) 
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ui^tltsi.  too, 
i  answer  the  cham- 
t         proposed  to  bare 
rhini.    But  as  we  can't 
i:  oni>-  fair  to  oor  voters  to 
both  sides  of  an  issu*  so 


mnnicipal  ad- 
>  n<i  has  - 
r,  urging 

to  give  :  The  main  argunu:ots 

us*d  are;  -rr  important  city  owns 

its  own  water  aipp'ty;  t2>  Hetch  Hetchy  is  on 
here  and  when  it  is  at  onr  '?oo'  -Te 
r  have  to  build  a  new  sap; 
r.e  water  to  homes  or  buy  i        .  ■ 
Valley  punt  at  that  time. 

If  we  won't  buy  the  Spring  Valley's  splendid 
plant  now,  perhaps  the  company  wilt  refnse  to 
'  '     -  have  it  when  we  need  it.    In  that  case,  of 
,  the  city  will  hare  to  install  its  own  snp- 
;  ,  ,vstera.    But  in  that  event,  what  will  become 
of  Sprinff  Valley?    For,  of  coarse,  we  *hall  all 
■'T  in  onr  homes  and  oor 
.  .  will  become  banknipt- 
j  I  -.'J  A  ait  until  wc  really  need 

the  S  -operty.    It  will  then,  as  now, 

be  a  Otir  necessity  will  be 

their  ,r  ail  that,  they  should 

.   -.'  .i  it  to  us  at  a  deflated 
is  no  danger  that  they  will 
<;/.;>ccL<;'^  to  do  SO.    San  Francisco  has 
:  been  willing  to  pay  well  for  anything 
it  needs  for  its  progress- 
Supervisor  McSbcdiy's  Objectioas 

The  champion  of  those  tax -payer*  who  oppose 
the  \r  ■  •  rchasc  of  Spring  Valley  is  Super- 
visor /.  who  in  spite  of  open  accusa- 
tions ..'  iiolds  out  thro-:.  '  .  sticks  to 
his  guns.  He  has  sent  to  '  supers  the 
following  letter,  in  which  he  sti-  hit  reasons 
for  his  attitude: 

As  a  member  of  ■  utilities  committee 

of  the  board  of  s  of  S.  F..  I  d'-em 

it  my  duty  to  state  tiit  rca:oni>  why  I  ar 
an  amendment  that  will  add  a  new 
-\rticle  XII  of  the  charter,  known  as  "Stcuon  iV," 
ar'!  ^ro'.idcs  for  the  purchase   of    the  Spring 
'rr  Company  properties  for  the  sum 
'It). 

On  November  3,  192^),  the  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco expressed  themsch'es  very  forcibly  when 
they  voted  down  amendment  No,  28  by  10,328 
majority.  That  amendment  would  have  raised 
our  bonded  indtbtedntss  over  15  per  cent  as 
specified  in  Section  9  of  Article  XII  of  the 
charter. 

The  official  count  was  hardly  recorded  before 


!".e  r  -.1  oi  supervisors 

T'  raft  an  amendment 

the  city  to  purchase  the  Spring  Vai- 
-   '"^Tipany  properties  for  the  sum  of 
i3HXt  '  -  g  no  cons:deration  to  the  man- 

TT-  ■■  .:  voters  of  S.  F,  expressed  them- 

ovember  3.  1920;  simply  treating  their 
as  a  matter  of  little  importance  by 
oroenn^  an  election  that  is  going  to  cost  the 
ijiv;^ayers  S35fJUt.  Out  of  what  fund  this  is  to 
'.'.•rr.'-  I  do  not  know:  bat  I  do  know  that  no 
pro  v: -ion  was  ever  made  for  it  in  this  year's 
bodget- 

The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  properties 
consist  of  87.877  acres — plus  pipe  lines,  resj-r*'oii  s, 
pumping  plants,  etc..  situated  in  four  different 
counties.  The  assessed  valtiation  placed  on  these 
properties  by  four  assessors,  is  $17,tMjO,Of*l. 
The  city  is  asked  to  purchase  from  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company  62j000  acres — plus  pii>e 
Hues,  etc.;  or  in  other  words,  the  company  is 
:-ting  25JS77  acres.  The  assessed  valuation 
property  thus  eliminated  according  to  the 
iiiLt  :  -  r  -  ~  -pjj^  portion  held 

out  i;  operty. 

On  January  14,  1910,  all  of  the  property  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  was  offered  to 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  for  $35,000,000;  now 
we  are  offer"'  -v ---.'•'<••  ;  .v-p  property  for  $38.- 
000/100,  w!  re  than  was  asked 

in  1910, — ar.  ;rig  for  the  depreci- 

ation, which  is  $3(X),'J00  per  year  or  $3,300,^*0 
for  eleven  years.  In  committee,  it  was  stated 
that  there  was  $3^00,000  capital  investment  in 
eles-en  years:  the  depreciation  will  just  about 
take  care  of  this  amount,  which  will  still  leave 
$10,000/J00  above  what  was  asked  in  1910. 

The  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  show  that  there  were  outstand- 
ing in  January  of  this  year: 

•ock  at  $65  $18^JfJ.WJ0 

at  90  cenU   16,2fX;.WJ 


Total    434>/J,0fJfi 

On  March  8th  of  this  year,  if  the  proposed 
bond  issue  is  carried  these  stocks  and  bonds  will 
g'/  at  par,  and  will  »)e  worth  $46//JO,O0fJ. 

The  engineers  of  the  board  of  public  works 
state  that  just  as  soon  as  this  city  acquires  the 
'^-r'—'i  Valley  Water  Company  properties,  they 
-  ith  the  Calaveras  dam  and  run  a  pipe  line 
city  that  will  cost  $7jli(Ki<fi):  that  will 
mean  another  bond  election. 

Receipts  and  Disbursements — 

Sale*  of  water— year  1920   %4f«t}^m 

Operating  expenses   J$l,\(%i.(KK) 

Taxes  in  four  Counties   4f)\ftti 

5  per  cent  inst,  on  %3^f**)f«n  .  \.V*)f)i*) 
5  per  cent  inst.  on  $7m).W> 

(Calaveras;  ..  35^),W>, 
Depreciation    MKifJill) 


Toul  ...   W51/WJ 

Direct  lo*s  of  $31,'/XJ, — not  including  the  sal- 
aries of  the  proposed  water  commi-iKion  or  any 
other  overhead. 

Twenty  per  cent  or  one-fifth  of  all  money  now 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  to  the  tax  collector  is  for 
interr-n  and  redemption  of  lK>nd».  Item  .Vo, 
S45  devoted  to  that  purj<osc  in  this  year'it  bud«ct 
calls  for  the  sum  of  $4,31.3,318 

The  .Spring  Valley  Water  Company  is  not  a 
paying  utility  at  the  price  of  $.38,fXX)/XX),  as  you 
may  see  by  the  few  figures  I  have  made  and 
v.y-'h  hu:-'-  r  '  v'-r  1/' <-n  disputed. 


:f  the  contemplated  Hetch  Hetchy  program  is 
.rried  out.  this  city  will  have   the  following 
bonded  indebtedness: 

Bonds  outstanding  and  sold  $51,897,000 

Bonds  authorized  but  not  sold   29.723.000 

Spring  Valley  purchase  38.fW.000 

Calaveras  dam  and  pipe  line   /.'XO.OOO 

Power  plant  Hetch  Hetchy—  "  "  5.rX«,0(» 
Finish  Hetch  Hetchy— engineers'  figure  19,000,000 


Total 


.415O.620J00O 


The  assessed  valuation  on  all  our  persr.nal  and 
real  property  amount;  to  less  than  $60iJ.()lX).000. 
and  we  will  fir  •  «  with  a  bonded  in- 

debtedness of  S'.  ■  — or  25  per  cent  of  our 
assessed  valuation.  \\  iiat  would  have  happened 
to  us  in  1906  with  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  that 
kind?  What  has  happened  to  Seattle?  We  will 
have  a  bonded  indebtedness  that  does  not  exist 
in  any  other  city  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
will  be  so  far  in  debt  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  make  further  constructive  public  im- 
provements for  years. 

For  these  reasons  I  voted  "No"  in  committee 
and  "No"  on  the  board. 

JAMES  B.  McSHEEHV,  Supervisor. 


Women's  Judgment  of  Judges 

Swift  and  sure  was  the  measure  of  retribution 
meted  out  to  the  police  judges,  Oppenheim  and 
Sullivan,  by  the  women  of  San  Francisco.  Ves, 
it  was  the  women  who  voted  them  out  Many 
women  who  voted  for  the  recall  agreed  with 
numbers  of  men  that  the  recall  is  atenerally  not 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  the  stability 
of  government. — it  savors  too  mucn  of  mob  rule; 
it  is  one  of  the  unstable  measure;  that  decides 
things  not  according  to  the  rul'-s  of  justice,  but 
according  to  the  will  of  the  overbearing  majority. 
To  guard  against  this  state  of  affairs  in  the 
federal  government  was  the  priir".e  object  of  the 
framers  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  Mhosc  absorb- 
ing design  was  to  safeguard  the  pi-oplc  against 
themselves.  Locally,  men  who  he'd  to  this  view 
were  consistent  in  the  last  elerti'-n,  and  there 
fore  were  for  leaving  the  unworthy  judges  to 
continue  in  their  injustice.  But  the  v.  omen 
adjusted  their  view  point.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  were  grand  men,  but  they  lived  a 
long  time  ago,  before  they  visualized  the  whole- 
some influence  of  woman's  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  the  government.  "This  time  the  recall 
is  the  remedy  needed, — out  go  Oppenheim  anfl 
Sullivan,"  was  the  feminine  decision. 

These  two  men  arc  now  taking  the  punishment 
they  deserve  for  their  leinicncy  with  the  thugs 
who  beat  up  workers  during  the  ship-yard  strik' 
It  is  a  matter  of  court  record  that  they  an'i 
other  judges  acjuitted  several  brutes  and  parol'  'J 
others  who  had  committed  assaults  uijon  ron- 
slrikers.  The  judges  who  f<  ared  t'  <■  l^ss  of  labor 
union  votes  now  know  that  the  eyes  of  women 
were  then  upon  them,  the  same  women  who 
shrank  with  horror  when  they  l('arne<l  lately  of  tht 
power  of  the  underworld  over  the  judges  whom 
the  pe'»ple  had  placed  in  .i  posilion  of  honor 
and  trust. 

Women  everywhere  are  sorry  for  the  plight 
of  Oppenheimcr  and  Sullivan  ruined  by  their  owa 
Selfishness  and  by  betraying  their  truit.  But  let 
these  men  repent  some  where  in  seclusion, — the 
public  welfare  d<manded  that  th'  v  re-reive  not 
a  nerond  eliance  lo  flood  our  rily  wilh  criminals. 
And  piiblir  welfare  also  demanded  that  thi-  frar 
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of  tlic  people's  wratli  enter  into  tlie  hearts  of 
several  other  offieials  of  the  present  and  future, — 
the  class  of  office  holder  who  must  be  made  to 
know  through  the  medium  of  fear  tlial  honesty 
is  the  best  policy. 


Disadvantages  of  Municipal  Ownership 

We  are  further  encouraged  to  hurry  in  ac- 
quiring our  own  water  system  by  having  held 
up  for  onr  admiration  the  municipal  railroads. 
Ves,  we  do  own  the  railroads  which  unceasingly 
carry  jammed  masses  of  citizens  down  town  and 
bacl<  again.  The  roads  arc  making  money  we  are 
assured.  Indeed,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  when 
tliere  is  a  deficit  anywhere  tlie  treasury  of  the 
lines  is  dipped  into,  that  from  the  profits  the  in- 
creased wages  of  tlie  platform  men  are  easily 
paid.  All  very  well.  But  why  are  no  more  cars 
supplied  to  the  suffering  public?  The  service 
is  entirely  inadequate.  The  cars  are  supposed 
to  be  run  for  accommodation  of  the  people,  not 
to  pay  ihr  bills  of  the  city's  other  departments. 
Later  on,  tlie  roads  will  need  new  equipment. 
Will  tlure  be  money  enough  for  tile  purpose? 
Congratulation  upon  the  success  of  ninnicipal 
ownership  of  street  railroads  is  prninature. 

Possibly  the  mayor,  supcrvisorr.  ar.d  executive 
employcLS  of  the  roads  arc  unaware  of  tlic  dis- 
comforts and  dangers  of  transportation  by  local 
street  cars,  because  they  have  luxurious  automo- 
bihs  at  Ihcir  disposal.  But  if  they  were  com- 
pelled to  ride  twice  daily  in  street  cars  during 
the  rush  business  hours,  would  their  view  point 
change?  Could  their  nervous  system?  stand  the 
strain  so  long?  Could  their  constitutions  remain 
impervious  to  the  germs  which  are  rampant  in 
the  packed  public  vehicles? 

Upon  reflection,  it  might  cost  the  eily  huge 
sums  for  doctors'  fees  and  hospital  bills,  because 
it  w^ouldn't  be  long  before  some  resourceful  office 
holder  would  drag  our  citizens  to  ihe  polls  for  a 
special  election  to  vote  upon  the  city's  liability 
for  the  health  of  its  employees  during  -vorkin.g 
hours.  If  we  continue  to  acquire  public  iMililies, 
the  majority  of  the  population  will  of  necessity 
be  municipal  employees,  all  of  whom  will  cast 
their  votes  to  make  the  city  pay  for  illnesses 
contacted  while  being  crushed  in  cars  I  clongiii.g 
to  the  city  and  carrying  them  to  and  from  their 
daily  labors  for  their  employer,  the  city.  Think 
of  the  bills  for  extra  car  fare  paid  by  such  un- 
happy employees  who  couldn't  squeeze  their  way 
out  at  their  point  of  destination,  and  therefore 
were  compelled  to  pay  again  in  returning  cars! 
Think  of  the  dry  goods  bills  the  city  would  be  lia- 
ble for!  Instead  of  causing  the  city's  women  clerks 
to  replenish  their  own  wardrobes  destroyed  by 
having  to  be  crowded  in  among  other  passengers 
struggling  for  standing  room,  the  city  would  be 
responsible  daily  for  sad  heaps  of  shredded  veils, 
crushed  hats,  torn  silk  stockings,  scratched  shoes 
even  once  in  a  while  for  a  rent  gown  and  de- 
stroyed gloves  and  buttons, — with  gloves  and 
buttons  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

The  officials  in  our  classical  City  Hall,  where 
they  enjoy  fresh  air,  space  and  a  beautiful  out- 
look, where  they  have  automobiles  waiting  at  the 
spacious  doors  to  transport  them  hither  and 
thither,  little  know  the  sufferings  of  the  comi)lacent 
voters  who  billeted  them  so  comfortably.  For 
the  sake  of  their  own  comfort,  perhaps  it  would 
be  just  as  well  were  office  holders  not  so  eager 
for  pul)lic  ownership  of  everything. 


The  Pompous  Prophet 

When  men  in  high  place  are  given  to  prophecy 
it  is  not  unreasonable  for  men  beneath  to  feel 
<lis(|ucted ;  for  it  is  a  sign  that  mediocrity  and  in- 
i  nipetencc  arc  on  top.  Crass  is  the  mind  that 
predicts  with  confidence  about  events  of  epochal 
magnitude.  The  habit  of  pompous  prophecy  is 
the  ofTspring  of  that  inveterate  dogmatism  which 


old  platitudinous  Samuel  Smiles  characterized 
as  "puppyism  grown  up."  What  a  large  book  it 
would  take  to  record  all  the  prophecies  of  public 
men  in  the  last  live  years  that  have  not  come 
true!  Our  vision  is  wholly  a  matter  of  tem- 
perament, and  to  distinguish  what  is  coming  to 
an  end  is  hardly  less  difficult  than  to  discern  what 
is  beginning.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
prophets  are  either  optimists  or  pessimists. 


Holders  of  Liberty  Bonds  Should  Be  Careful 

Location  of  the  various  holders  of  a  block  of 
Liberty  Bonds  taken  from  bank  messengers  last 
fall  has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  one  who 
purchases  coupon  Liberty  bonds  does  so  without 
any  risk  whatever,  provided  he  does  so  in 
good  faitli. 

It  does  not  in  any  way  prejudice  his  title,  if 
it  afterward  develops  that  bonds  were  stolen. 

Authorities  say  these  bonds  are  in  exactly  tlie 
same  position  as  cash. 

Every  man  lias  a  right  to  presume  that  the 
holder  is  a  bona  fide  holder,  and  although  the 
thief  himself  has  no  title  to  the  bonds,  he  can, 
nevertheless,  give  good  title  to  an  innocent  pur- 
chaser. 

United  States  bonds  recite  on  their  face  that 
at  maturity  the  United  States  Government  will 
pay  to  bearer  the  face  value  of  the  bond. 

Counsel  for  a  large  bank  says  that  this  is  an 
absolute  promise  to  pay  to  the  bearer,  regard- 
less of  who  he  may  be. 

"Any  attempt,"  he  says,  "to  restrict  the  right 
of  the  holder,  by  warning  the  public  that  such 
bonds  could  only  be  bought  at  the  purchaser's 
risk,  would  damage  tlie  Government  credit. 

"Bankers  asert  that  if  such  a  ruling  were  to 
become  effective,  it  would  at  once  practically 
kill  the  market  for  these  securities,  and  the 
Government  could  no  more  afford  to  do  it  than 
it  could  afford  to  allow  its  currency  to  be 
questioned. 

"No  one  would  think  of  asking  a  customer 
where  he  got  a  $20  Federal  Reserve  nf)te:  and 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  (|uestioiiing  a  liolder 


of  a  Liberty  bond  how  he  came  into  possession 
of  his  bond." 

.Ml  this  means  that  the  holders  tjf  United 
States  war  obligations  should  be  careful  of  their 
property  and  not  lose  it,  by  theft  or  otherwise. 

Losing  Liberty  Bonds  is  the  same,  practically 
speaking,  as  losing  cash,  except  where  they  are 
registered.  That  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  who  own  Gov- 
ernment bonds  is  made  plain  by  the  frequent 
tliefts. 

Thieves,  as  a  rule,  are  pretty  well  posted  on 
tile  law  in  their  efforts  to  evade  the  consequences 
of  breaking  it. 


A  Religion  of  Tolerance 

As  the  world  marches  on  toward  brotherhood, 
as  it  learns  daily  about  the  customs  and  views 
of  different  countries,  it  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  that  a  respect  for  one  another's  religious 
views  would  be  the  principal  triumph  of  the  World 
War, — the  main  factor  in  promoting  fellowship 
between  nations.  But  the  opposite  has  resulted. 
It  is  an  every  day  occurrence  to  encounter  oppo- 
sition among  organizations  and  individuals  due 
to  religious  differences.  This  is  the  psychological 
hour  for  men  and  women  to  reflect  that  we  are 
all  trying  to  go  to  the  same  place,  however  di- 
vergent our  paths  to  it,  or  whether  we  believe 
that  "heaven"  is  a  place  or  a  state  of  mind. 
"Respect  every  man's  religion,  but  love  and  study 
your  own"  should  be  taught  to  children  and  urged 
upon  adults. 

In  1912,  the  late  Raphael  Weill,  one  of  the 
broadest  minded  men  in  the  world, — one  who 
was  dismayed  at  an  expression  of  religious 
prejudices, — gave  a  breakfast  at  the  Bohemian 
Club  to  Admiral  Nicholson,  commander  of  the 
Asiatic  squadron,  and  Father  Gleason,  chaplain 
of  the  flagship  Saratoga.  On  that  occasion  Clay 
M.  Greene's  verses  in  honor  of  Father  Mathew 
Gleason,  whom  he  knew  as  a  fellow  member 
of  the  Lambs'  Club,  were  received  with  en- 
lliusiasm.  Their  repetition  today  may  give  the 
iiK  n  of  the  clubs,  of  the  mart  and  of  the  forum 
pause: 


Bond  Department 

The  Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank 

Recommends 

IRRIGATION  DISTRICT  BONDS 

For  Investment 

They  Are — 

More  secure  that  first  mortgages  because 
they  rank  ahead  of  first  mortgages. 

Income  Tax  Exempt 

Yield  from  6%  to  63^% 

Let  us  send  you  our  booklet 
The  Irrigation  District  Bond 

Sutter  and  Sansome  Streets  Phone  Ky.  5600 

San  Francisco,  California. 
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"1  don't  go  iniuli  on  religion, 
I  ain't  never  had  any  show." 

So  wrote  Mr.  Hay 

In  his  crude  Western  way 
A  great  many  years  ago. 

Now  I  go  a  lot  on  religion 

When  it's  broadly  and  manfully  learned, 

And  not  of  the  kind 

That's  to  everything  blind 
But  the  hell  where  all  triflcrs  arc  burned. 

For  there  is  a  religion  of  broadness 
That's  manly  and  just  in  its  scope, 

And  it  doesn't  lead  all 

Who  in  evil  ways  fall. 
To  the  regions  of  shattered  hope. 

There's  a  man  that  I  know  wiio  could  teach  me 
As  easily  as  the  bird  flies; 

I  could  drink  every  thought 

That  his  manliness  wrought 
With  a  faith  that  nor  wavers  nor  dies. 

I'd  believe  all  he  said,  pretty  nearly. 
For  there  isn't  a  lie  in  his  soul, 

And  he  wouldn't  tell  me 

What  was  never  to  be, 
Just  to  point  an  c<iuivocal  goal. 

He's  the  kind  of  a  man  who  is  righteous, 
And  yet  can  love  those  who  are  bad; 

He  can  glean  thought  divine 

From  the  lovers  of  wine. 
He's  a  hand  for  the  godless  that's  glad. 

And  its  gladness  has  candor  behind  it, 
With  the  heart  of  a  man  in  its  grips; 

And  the  thrill  of  its  truth 

Has  the  fervor  of  youth 
And  there  never  sprang  Iiate  from  his  lips. 

lie  can  tell  you  tlic  talcs  of  ihc  worldly, 
He  can  sing  you  the  songs  of  the  street; 

I  have  known  him  to  smile 

On  the  teachers  of  guile 
Yet  there's  never  a  cleft  in   his  feet. 

For  to  him  both  a.gnostic  or  Clirislian  , 
Or  Methodist,  Baptist  or  Jew, 

All  may  reach  the  same  ends 

In  the  Gospel  of  Friends. 
So  long  as  their  manhood  be  true. 

Now  there  is  such  a  man,  and  I  know  him. 
And  you  do,  and  you  do,  and  you; 

So  drink  me  a  pledge, 

With  your  manhood  on  edge, 
To  the  best  friend  his  friends  ever  knew. 

Your  health  and  good  hick,  ["atlicr  Gleason. 
Be  your  joys  wide  and  deep  as  the  sea; 

Be  your  life  just  as  long 

As  your  friendships  arc  strong, 
For  both  teach  religion  to  me. 


Fate  of  State  Legislators 

Knowing  that  as  a  rule  wc  intrust  the  manage- 
ment of  our  political  affairs  to  persons  to  whom 
no  one  would  willingly  intrust  the  management 
of  his  private  concerns  we  realize  that  there 
should  be  general  rejoicing  whenever  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  come  to  the  end  of  tlicir 
official  tether  and  are  shorn  of  their  power  of 
mischief.  Yet  the  adjournment  of  a  legislature 
never  moves  us  to  jubilation.  Wc  are  never 
inclined  to  exult  at  the  dismal  prospect  whicli 
is  faced  by  men  who  have  been  bathing  in 
the  limelight  and  playing  with  gratification  the 
fantastic  tricks  that  make  countless  angels  weep. 
We  have  reference  to  the  prospect  of  passing  the 
remainder  of  their  days  in  the  recesses  of  deep 


obscurity,  which  is  tlie  fate  of  the  average  medio- 
crity upon  whom  the  official  limeliglit  has  played 
at  a  state  capital.  There  is  something  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  legislature  which  acts  on  the 
men  who  generate  it  like  a  drug  that  makes  slaves 
of  those  that  take  it  into  the  system.  It  has 
been  said  that  once  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
always  a  member;  which  means  that  a  man  who 
has  served  the  people  as  an  assemblyman  or  a 
state  senator  is  usually  doomed  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  living  over  the  experience  of 
the  few  month  of  his  statesmanship,  ever  long- 
ing to  be  reinvested  with  a  little  brief  authority, 
and  making  of  himself  an  insufferable  bore  by 
his  habit  of  harking  back  to  the  days  of  his 
imaginary  importance.  One  of  the  old  philoso- 
phers hps  said  that  few  of  us  can  ever  endure 
to  think  of  being  twice  the  same  men  upon 
earth  and  that  some  had  rather  never  have  lived 
than  tread  over  their  days  once  more.  But  ex- 
assemblymen  and  c.x-senators  find  it  something 
like  hell  to  endure  denial  of  the  ineffable  joy  of 
uttering  themselves  to  the  walls  that  once 
echoed  to  their  near  oratory.  It  is  supposed  that 
there  can  be  no  greater  happiness  than  to  look 
back  on  a  life  usefully  and  virtuously  employed, 
and  no  greater  misery  than  to  be  reminded  of 
days  misspent,  but  the  statesman  whose  career 
petered  out  at  the  end  of  a  session  of  the  le.gis- 
lature  harks  back  to  the  period  of  his  ephemeral 
prominence  with  mixed  emotions;  without  repen- 
tance but  with  anguish  born  of  a  feverish  craving 
that  consumes  his  vitals.  Tlie  penalty  of  his 
misdeed  is  his  inability  to  enter  the  bowers  of 
ease  and  repose  in  the  shade  of  obscurity. 


Dr.  Jordan,  Biologist 

Learned,  progressive  David  Star  Jordan,  chan- 
cellor of  Stanford  University,  lias  ever  been  a 
resourceful  savant  and  one  not  afraid  to  speak 
his  mind.  So  when  he  was  <iuoted  in  the  morn- 
in.g  press  as  having  had  many  good  words  to  say 
to  hearten  "the  man  of  seventy"  no  one  was 
surprised, — not  even  when  the  doctor's  remarks 
were  construed  as  advice  to  a.ged  .gentlemen  to 
loiik  about  tbcni  for  new  wives  for  old.     No  one 


who  knows  Dr.  Jordan  could  ever  believe  him 
capable  of  spreading  such  doctrine,  for  his  deep 
knowledge  has  acciuainted  him  with  the  imlis- 
putablc  fact  that  any  desires  (though  unex- 
pressed) of  taking  unto  himself  a  more  youthful 
partner  than  his  own  wife  would  disrupt  the 
domestic  life  of  any  man  of  the  ripe  age  of 
seventy,  even  if  said  wife  were  perfectly  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  the  precious  health  and 
good  spirits  of  her  spouse  would  be  benefited 
by  such  change  of  companions. 

.\s  it  turns  out,  Dr.  Jordan,  after  assuring  men 
of  seventy  that  they  are  just  of  the  independent 
age,  beyond  the  turbulent  period  and  able  to  handle 
life's  difficulties,  passed  on  the  good  word  that 
a  wife  is  the  greatest  need  of  a  man  of  seventy, 
whose  judgment  should  be  his  guide  in  choosing 
a  wife,  regardless  of  her  age.  "A  man  is  as  old 
as  he  thinks,"  declared  Jordan.  He  is,  indeed, 
and  he  is  fortunate  who  can  make  the  world  ac- 
cept him  at  his  own  age  valuation. 

Trie  world  abounds  in  men  of  seventy  who 
are  in  their  prime,  mentally  and  morally.  But 
there  is  not  one  who  is  physically  a  youth  at 
seventy.  He  can't  make  the  world  see  him  young 
physically,  and  no  woman,  young  or  old,  will 
love  or  admire  him  for  his  physical  attractions. 
Yet  lots  of  seventy-year-olds  long  to  be  loved  and 
admired  l)y  the  opposite  sex,  so  when  Dr.  Jordan, 
famous  biologist,  delivered  himself  of  the  opinion 
that  at  seventy  man's  greatest  need  is  a  wife, 
many  an  old  boy  took  iiis  measure  in  the  mirror 
and  wondered  if,  after  all,  he  might  not  step  back 
a  couple  of  decades  if  he  had  a  young  wife. 

Alas!  when  at  seventy  a  man  gets  giddy  notions 
in  his  head,  he  throws  sagacity  to  the  winds — 
he  becomes  a  prey  to  designing  women  young 
enough  to  be  his  grand-daughters,  he  has  diffi- 
culty in  concealing  his  rising  spirits,  his  plans  for 
having  "a  fling  once  more"  from  his  family  circle. 
If  he  has  a  wife  of  his  own  age,  or  thereabouts, 
she  has  learned  to  know  him  in  all  his  moods  and 
tenses,  so  let  him  be  wary  these  days  so  soon 
after  the  broadcast  publication  of  Dr.  Jordan's 
remarks. 

If  the  ]i.ii)(rs  have  i|iiote<l  him  c-orirctly,  the 


Let^s  Catch  Up! 

San  Francisco  is  the  ONLY  large  city 
in  the  United  States  that  does  not 
OWN  its  OWN  Water  Works. 

On  March  8th  next  the  voters  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  pur- 
chase of  the  SPRING  VALLEY  system.  It  must  be  purchased;  the  longer 
we  delay  the  more  we  will  pay. 

1.  The  purchase  will  not  add  a  cent  to  the  tax  rate. 

2.  The  Railroad  Commission's  valuation  agrees  with  the 
Federal  Court  decisions  that  the  price  is  right. 

8,  Improvements  made  by  the  company  must  be  paid  for 
in  water  rates. 

4.  If  you  don't  buy  now  your  water  rates  MUST  and  WILL 
be  increased. 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  WATER  SYSTEM 

Vote  "YES"  March  8th 

Citizens'  Committee  of  One  Thousand. 
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IrariiL'd  cliaiici  llor  (if  Stanford  was  in  Sliavian 
mood  when  lie  spokc^  To  sub(hic  the  ire  of 
elderly  wives  of  men  of  seventy,  it  is  deplorable 
that  the  doctor  could  not  have  blamed  his 
theories  on  some  other  savant,  as  did  the  woman 
hater  at  a  woman  snflfrage  conclave,  wdiere,  after 
he  had  unbosomed  himself  of  many  scathing  re- 
marks about  lovely  woman,  he  beamed  upon  them 
and  closed  with  "as  Shopenhauer  said." 


Effects  of  Prohibition 

The  Proliil)itionists  have  had  tilings  pretty 
much  their  own  way  of  late,  but  now  the  ac- 
counts are  coming  into  be  audited,  and  instead 
of  unlimited  prosperity  due  to  the  discouragement 
of  crime  we  hear  of  depression  brought  about 
through  a  shrinkage  of  markets.  I.i(|uor  dealers 
and  distillers  are  not  the  only  victims  of  pro- 
hibitions. Farmers  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
purchasers  for  their  grain,  malsters  are  out  of 
an  occupation,  coopers  have  less  call  than  for- 
merly for  their  wares,  those  who  depended  on 
the  cooperage  business  for  a  market  for  their 
woodenwarc  arc  feeling  the  pinch,  glass  blowers 
and  cork  cutters  are  out  of  a  job  and  the  trans- 
portation companies  and  all  the  handlers  of  vari- 
our  products  are  alike  affected.  Heretofore  the 
distillers  have  ))cen  the  chief  source  of  revenue 
to  the  government,  and  tlie  li(|Uor  consumers  have 
paid  a  tax  for  the  pleasure  of  indulging  their 
habit,  but  lu.xuries  being  denied,  the  burden  is 
placed  upon  necessaries.  The  farmer  who  can- 
not sell  his  corn  finds  a  little  added  to  the  price 
of  his  tea  and  coffee,  and  the  cooper  and  bottle- 
blower  out  of  a  job  finds  his  next  suit  of  clothes 
costing  dallars  more  than  his  last.  So  far  no 
reports  have  been  received  conclusive  of  the  im- 
provement of  public  morals.  There  are  no  signs 
that  indicate  the  coming  of  the  second  redemp- 
tion. Crime  is  still  rampant  and  the  heralds  of 
the  millenium  have  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance. 


Electric  Improvements  for  East  Bay  Section 

h'or  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  raiiid 
growth  in  population  and  industrial  activity  on 
the  Alameda  County  side  of  San  Francisco  bay, 
the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has  just 
completed  installation  of  a  new  turbine  in  its 
steam  electric  generating  station  at  I'irst  and 
Grove  streets,  Oakland. 

The  new  turbine  is  of  16,8(X)  horsepower  ca- 
pacity and  this,  added  to  the  28,0(X)  horsepower 
already  installed,  will  bring  the  total  t  icctric  gen- 
crating  capacity  of  the  station  up  to,  in  round 
numbers,  4S,(X)0  horsepower. 


A.  SUTTER 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Income  Tax  Returns  Computed 

402  Nevada  Bank  Building 
Montgomery  and  Market 


The  necissily  for  this  .iclditional  Service  to  the 
people  ol  Oakland  and  \iciuity  became  apparent 
this  time  last  year,  when  a  shortage  of  electric 
power  in  California  confronted  the  power  com 
panics  and  the  various  industries  they  served, 
tt  was  decided  to  help  out  the  hydro-electric 
supply  from  the  companj''s  water-power  plant 
in  the  mountains  by  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  steam-electric  station  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  guarantee  adequate  service  to  the  entire  ter- 
ritory within  reach  of  its  local  distributing  lines, 
reaching  from  Richmond  to  Hayward  and  taking 
in  the  cities  of  Oakland,  Berkeley  and  Alameda. 
Included  in  these  plans  was  the  construction  of 
a  number  of  new  lines  tying  in  with  the  high- 
tension  power  lines  from  the  mountains  at  the 
Twenty-third  avenue  station,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Oakland. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  cxpcnsi-  to  the  I^acific 
G;is  and  Electric  Company  would  not  fall  short 
of  one  million  dollars;  nevertheless  the  necessary 
orders  were  issued  and  the  work  entered  upon 
without  delay.  An  order  was  placed  with  the 
General  Electric  Company  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
for  the  new  turbine  and,  at  the  same  time,  six 
Stirling  boilers,  each  of  the*  capacity  of  823  hors;'- 
power,  were  ordered  from  the  I3abcock  &  Wilcox 
factory  at  Barbcrton,  Ohio,  and  another  necessiiry 
item  of  machinery  equipment,  a  condenser  con- 
taining 25,000  square  fc(  t  of  cooling  surface,  was 
ordered  from  the  C.  H.  Wheeler  Company  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  boilers  were  first  to  arrive,  in  June,  and 
the  work  of  installation  was  started  at  that  time. 
The  turbine  arrived  in  September  and  the  con- 
denser, four  months  delayed,  in  December.  There 
was  room  in  the  old  building  for  the  new  turbine, 
which  is  of  the  new  horizontal  type,  lint  exten- 
sions had  to  be  built  to  accommodate  the  boilers. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  complete  this  work 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  and  so  well 
was  it  carried  along  that  the  new  addition  to 
"turbine  row"  at  the  company's  station  "C"  is 
expected  to  be  in  active  operation  before  the  end 
of  the  first  week  in  March. 


AN  EPISODE  OF  CHINATOWN 
By  Ben.  C.  Truman 

Every  city  upon  the  Pacific  coast  containing 
six  or  seven  thousand  people  and  upward  has 
its  Chinatown,  and  every  Chinatown  has  its  ro- 
mance— for  there  are  Armand  Duyals  and  Claude 
Melnottcs  and  there  are  Caniilles  and  Paulines 
in  all  these  Mongolian  coiVimunitics.  Many  a 
highbinder  lurks  around  the  dark  places  seeking 
the  life  of  some  rival  merchant  or  Adonis  and 
many  a  disconsolate  lover  has  taken  a  short 
cut  to  hades  by  the  strychnine  route. 

f  once  knew  a  Cliinaboy,  wdio  had  set  his 
afifections  on  a  girl — the  property  of  an  avaricious 
old  pagan — who  was  prepossessing  and  "\elly 
nice,"  acording  to  Hop  Lee,  the  Chinaboy.  afore- 
said. Hop  had  saved  enough  money  to  go  into 
business  of  raising  garden  truck  on  the  outskirts 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  in  an  unfortunate  hour  his 
tender  affections  had  been  led  captive  by  this 
new  importation  from  the  I'lowery  Kingdom,  and 
he  rccijirocated  her  tenderness  with  all  the  ardor 
of  vigorous  and  impassioned  manhood. 

I^ut  it  was  necessary  to  their  unalloyed  happi- 
ness that  Hop  should  redeem  his  fair  one  from 
the  clutches  of  the  ogre  who  claimed  her  as  his 
property. 

So  the  chivalrous  hero  of  this  romance  toiled 
and  saved  and  put  the  biggest  strawberries  on 
his  boxes,  until,  by  incessant  industry  and  great 
economy,  he  had  accumnlatc^d  $300  toward  her 
ransom.  Hul  the  owner  wanted  just  twice  that 
insignificant  sum.  .She  was  a  fancy  piece  of 
liroperty  and  the  owner  declared  that  she  must 
bring  a  fancy  price.  To  get  $600  together,  the 
lover  reasoned,  would  take  at  least  another  year. 


il  not  mole.  Then,  again,  she  might  be  sent 
away.  (  )r.  good  heavens!  she  might  meet  some 
other  Romeo  who  hail  a  sufilcieney  of  shekels 
and  who  mighty  marry  lu  r  at  the  drop  of  the 
handkerchief.  At  any  rate  the  procuring  of  the 
other  $3(X)  by  work  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  the  hinges  of  the  lower  regions  were  effnl- 
.gence  itself  compared  to  the  Cimmerian  vapor 
which  engulfed  their  entangled  hearts. 

Just  one  ray  of  sunsiiinc,  however,  came  from 
the  (kirk  clouds  tliat  seemingly  gave  the  lovers 
no  hope.  In  the  labyrinth  of  Chinatown  there 
lived  a  terrible  beast,  whose  conquest  would  re- 
sult in  wealth  and  glory  to  the  successful  an- 
tagonist. Animated,  no  doubt,  by  the  maxims 
that  "X'one  but  the  bra\e  deserve  the  fair,"  and 
"l'"ortnne  favors  tlie  brave,"  our  audacious  lover 
sallied  our  in  the  direction  of  the  lair  of  the 
beast  with  fifteen  twenties  in  his  pockets..  Melican 
owner  of  the  tiger  awfully  polite  to  heathen 
Chinese  upon  all  such  occasions  and  quickly 
slioxed  him  a  stack  of  dollar  cliiiis  .and  took 
his  first  twenty  in  out  of  the  wet. 

The  rest  is  brielly  told.  John  lost  all  but  his 
honor,  and  he  would  have  lost  that  could  he 
have  hypothecated  it  for  another  score  of  ivories, 
lie  then  ac(|uainted  his  Dulcinca  with  his  unsuc- 
cessful attack  upon  the  beast  aforesaid,  and 
(|uickly  afterward  hung  liims(df  in  a  cellar,  and 
the  poor  girl  sulimerged  hi  r  woe  in  a  cup  of 
cold  poison  that  laid  her  'out  as  stiff  in  death  as 
if  she  bad  Ik  en  accidentally  hit  by  an  electric  car. 


Doing  Her  Own  Marketing 

A  young  wife  ncently  went  into  a  .grocery's 
shop  and  addressed  the^rocer  tluis:  "I  bought 
three  or  four  hams  here  a  month  or  so  ago  and 
they  were  fine;  have  you  any  more  of  them?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  grocer,  "there  are 
ten  of  those  hams  liangin.g  up  there  now." 

"Well,  if  )-ou'rc  sure  they're  off  the  same  pi.g 
I'll  take  three  of  them,"  replied  the  young  wife. 


One  of  the  ni(  st  tragic  of  figures  is  the  bat- 
tered wreck  of  the  social  seas  who  has  outlived 
her  triuniplis. 


KING  COAL 

HIGH  IN  HEAT  UNITS; 
LOW  IN  ASH. 

FOR  SALE  BY 
ALL  DEALERS 
IN  CALIFORNIA 

King  Coal  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE: 
EXCHANGE  BLOCK 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Wholesale  Only  j 
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Social 

By  TANTALUS 


Myrtle  Claire  Donnelly,  California  Diva 

If  tlic  Cohimljia  tlnaler  had  l)ccn  occupied  last 
Sunday  evening  by  an  audience  of  music  critics 
asseml)led  to  hear  a  singer  whose  artistic  reputa- 
tion depended  upon  their  verdict,  they  would 
have  heard  a  youthful  lyric  soprano,  whose  ex- 
quisite timbre  has  been  preserved  in  its  rarity 
by  wise  placement,  whose  dexterity  of  execution 
and  shading  in  the  length  of  its  compass  have 
been  developed  under  the  intelligent  direction  of 
skillful  artists  that  understood  the  value  and 
susceptibility  of  the  lovely  voice  placed  in  their 
care.  These  critics  w'ould  have  heard  simg  by 
the  beautiful  voice  a  program  of  loveliness,  com- 
posed as  if  with  a  view  of  displaying  the  singer's 
skill  in  legato  portrayal,  in  coloratura  execution, 
in  sustained  and  florid  rendition  of  musical 
classics.  The  critics  would  have  been  charmed, 
delighted,  and  if  they  loved  the  art  of  song  suf- 
ficiently to  yearn  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  glory, 
they  would  have  told  one  another  that  they  were 
listening  to  another  star,  one  who  is  held  in 
her  place  in  the  song  firmament  by  reason  of 
her  knowledge  of  the  underlying  science  of  her 
art;  they  would  have  rejoiced,  because  Nature's 
gift  to  her  has  been  jealously  guarded. 

The  singer  was  Myrtle  Claire  Donnelly,  a 
young  San  Franciscan,  who  has  had  the  good 
fortune  and  perseverance  to  study  under  dis- 
tinguished auspices,  including  Mine.  Semhrich  and 
I  believe  teachers  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 

The  audience  that  gathered  to  hear  her  were 
mostly  her  friends,  "her  home  folks."  They  show- 
ered flowers  upon  their  young  friend,  admired  her 
graceful  walk  and  bearing  and  thrilled  with  joy 
at  her  lovely  tones,  even  if  they  did  not  realize 
the  artistic  value  of  the  interpretations  she  ofTered 
them.  Miss  Donnelly  might  have  sung  for  their 
delectation  some  of  the  familiar  operatic  arias 
with  which  lyric  sopranos  often  enchant,  or  her 
excjuisite  voice  might  have  wrung  their  hearts 
with  well-known  home  songs.  But  the  young 
singer  made  no  such  appeals,  as  she  doubtless 
will,  when  her  career  is  a  few  years  older.  Con- 
scientiously she  adhered  to  the  program  she  had 
prepared,  of  old  Italian,  of  Russian,  modern 
I'rcnch  and  English,  and  even  one  Irish  song,  the 
latter  sung  with  captivating  but  shy  coquetry. 
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TECHAU   TAVERN  | 

.•\,   C.  MORRISON.  Managrr  | 

"America's  Handsomest  Cafe*'  1 

247  POWELL  STREET  | 

Douglas  4700  f 

KNTERTAINMENT  EVERY  EVENING  1 

ARTISTS'  REVUE  | 

DANCING  t 

(Tecliau  Tavern  D.iiice  Orchestra)  J 

LUNCHEON  DAILY— 12:00  to  2:00  P.  M.  t 

AFTER  THE  THEATRE  ] 

APPETIZING  SUPPERS  • 

DAINTILY   SERVED  ? 


HOTEL  CECIL 

The  Most  Comfortable — The  Most  Home  Like 

POST  AND  TAYLOR  STREETS 

High  Class  Family  Hotel 
MRS.  W.  F.  MORRIS.  Proprietor 


A.  W.  BEST  ALICE  BEST 

BEST'S  ART  SCHOOL 

1625  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
Phone  Franklin  4175 
Life  Classes  Day  and  Night 
No  Vacations 
Illustrating,  Sketching.  Painting 


"Una  Voce  Poco  Fa,"  wliich  she  gave  with 
fascinating  tenderness,  recalled  vividly  Mine. 
Sembrich's  unforgettable  charm  of  phrasing.  The 
Duparc  "Chanson  Triste."  as  well  as  the  "Manon 
Lcscaut"  aria,  told  the  story  of  the  path  which 
awaits  Miss  Donnelly's  exploration. 

l'"or  tlie  future  development  of  this  young 
American  singer,  who  at  the  present  moment 
stands  in  a  place  won  only  by  artistry.  I  wish 
an  operatic  career.  Her  voice  is  of  such  delicacy 
and  purity  that  she  should  be  with  conductors 
and  mana.gers  who  could  realize  its  great  value. 
She  ought  to  be  with  the  Metropolitan  or  the 
Chicago  Opera.  What  a  Manon  she  would  be. — 
or  Juliit,  Minii,  Marguerite,  Kedda!  Her  pro- 
gram Sunday  only  gave  glimpses  of  her  colora- 
tura attainments,  but  her  personality  and  the 
quality  of  her  voice  make  her  an  ideal  for  Gilda, 
Ophelia,  Lucia. 

Whatever  Miss  Donnelly's  plans  are,  her  des- 
tiny is  to  become  distinguished. 

Tliere  was  a  noticeable  restraint  in  her  singing 
at  tlie  concert,  due  to  the  surprising  fact  that  she 
had  a  cold, — had  been  ill  enough  all  day  to  con- 
sider postponing  the  recital.  At  the  last  group, 
her  anxiety  vanished.  She  sang  with  abandon,  a 
dash  of  brilliance  which  gave  a  new  glimpse  of 
what  grasp  operatic  experience  would  give  her. 

Some  day  we  shall  all  be  putting  Myrtle  Don- 
nelly records  on  our  phonographs  and  thinking, 
as  we  listen,  of  what  a  wonderful  place  San- 
I'rancisco  is,  to  produce  such  a  renowned  singer. 

Helen  M.  Bonnet. 


Healy's  Concerts 

Manager  hrank  W,  Healy  has  arran.ged  some 
truly  great  concerts  for  the  immediate  future. 
On  Thursday  night,  March  lOlh,  at  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium,  and  on  .Sunday  afternoon,  March 
13th,  at  the  Columbia  theater,  Mr.  Healy  will 
present  for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco,  Duci 
de  Kcrekjarto,  the  phenomenal  Hungarian  violin 
virtuoso,  and  Desiderius  d'Antalffy,  celebrated 
Budapest  composer  and  organ  vituoso,  at  the 
piano. 

Born  at  Ruttka,  Hungary.  December  27,  1900, 
De  Kcrekjarto  began  his  studies  on  a  miniature 
violin  at  the  tender  age  of  three.  So  unusual 
was  his  talent  that  he  was  taken  as  a  mere  child 
to  the  great  Hungarian  master,  Jeno  Hubay, 
with  whom  he  studied  at  Budapest  for  many  years. 
His  concert  career  began  when  he  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age.  Since  his  debut  he  has 
appeared  in  public  over  seven  hundred  times, 
playing  in  practically  all  tile  European  countries 
except  Rusia  and  winning  uninterrupted  and  con- 
sistent success.  His  .American  debut  took  place 
in  recital  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  November  2,  1920. 

Second  on  Mr.  Healy's  list,  is  no  other  than 
Madame  Luiza  Tctrazzini  and  her  company,  the 
world-famous  coloratura  soprano,  who  on  her 
present  tour  is  filling  the  largest  auditoriums  in 
this  country  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Just  at 
present  Mme.  Tctrazzini  is  completing  a  tour  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  Manager  W.  li. 
("Doc")  Leahy  has  telegraphed  Mr.  Healy  that 
never  in  the  glorious  career  of  Mme.  Tctrazzini 
h;  s  she  been  in  better  voice.  Last  Saturday  Mme 
Tctrazzini  sang  in  New  Orleans,  and  James 
Spencer,  in  the  New  Orleans  Item,  on  the  next 
day  wrote  as  follows: 

"Mme.  Tetrazzini's  marvelous  voice  retains  all 
splendors.  The  same  extraordinary  vocalizing, 
the  same  supernormal  fluency  of  tone  and  shad- 
ing, the  same  almost  incredible  flexibility,  that 


have  won  her  fame  on  every  continent  were  all 
present  at  last  night's  concert.  And,  too,  there 
was  more  warmth  in  the  middle  voice,  more  of 
substance  in  all  the  registers  than  in  years  past. 
On  the  whole,  the  Tctrazzini  of  today  is  more 
worth  hearing  than  ever  before." 

Mr.  Healy  is  obliged  to  state  that  owing  to 
the  great  demand  for  her  services.  Mme.  Frances 
.Mda,  leading  soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  can  give  but  one  recital  in  San  Francisco, 
the  date  being  Sunday,  ."Xpril  3rd,  at  Scottish 
Rite  .'Kuditorium.  Mmo.  .-Mda  is  preparing  a  par- 
ticularly alluring  program  for  this  occasion. 

Tickets  for  all  concerts  arc  on  sale  at  .Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co. 

The  first  Dc  Kcrekjarto  program  will  be: 

La  Folia,  Variations  (1653-1713)  Corelli 

Adagio 

Andante 
Adagio 
Cadenza,  by  Leonard 

Concerto  in  D  Minor  (1692-1770)  Tartini 

.Allegro 
Grave 

Finale  Presto 

(a)  Canto  amoroso  (17(X)-1740)  Samartini 

(b)  Child's  Dream  Duci  de  Kcrekjarto 

(c)  Moment  Musical  Franz  Schubert 

(d)  The  Nightingale   Sarasate 

Witches'  Dance  Paganini 

Cadenza,  by  Kcrekjarto 

Mrs.  John  Porter  of  Denver  is  visiting  this 
city,  where  she  is  the  motif  for  a  great  deal  of 
entertaining  by  friends  who  were  her  guests  in 
her  palatial  Denver  home.  Mr.  Davis  is  at  pres- 
ent in  Coronado.  He  is  of  the  firm  of  Da\is  Hi 
Hoettcher  of  Denver.  Miss  Ruth  Boettcher  las', 
year  married  Alfred  Humphries,  who  dis- 
tin.guished  himself  in  the  air  service  during  the 
war.  They  recently  became  the  proud  parents 
of  a  baby  girl. 


Mr.  Dc  la  Pana  is  up  from  the  oil  fields  of 
Mexico  visiting  his  cousins,  the  Cebrians,  who 
are  making  his  visit  a  round  of  gaiety. 

FRANK  W.  HEALY  Presents 

KEREKJARTO 

Phenomenal  Hungarian  Violin  Virtuoso 

— and — 

D'ANTALFFY 

(Celebrated     Bu<lapcst     Composer    and  Organ 
Virtuoso)  at  the  Piano 

Thursday,  March  10,  Scottish  Rite  Aunitorium 

8:15  P.  M. 

Sunday,  March  13,  Columbia  Theater,  2:30  P.  M. 

TETRAZZINI 

.■\nd  Concert  Company 
EXPOSITION  AUDITORIUM 
Easter  Sunday,  March  27,  2:30  P.  M. 

ALDA 

Famous  Metropolitan  .Soprano 
Sunday,    April    3,    Scottish    Rite  Auditorium, 
2:30  P.  M. 
Tickets  for  All  Concerts  on  Sale  at 
SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO 
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Mosl  pleasant  lime  of  the  year  at 

Hotel  Del  Monte 

To   Enjoy   Sports   and   Social  Pleasures. 
CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager. 
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.Mrs.  McRac  was  hostcs.s  Thursday  a(  a  luncli- 
coii  al  llic  Francesca  Chib. 


University  of  Fine  Arts 

Lester  Donahue,  after  a  triumphal  tour  of 
Europe,  appearing  in  all  tlie  hirgest  cities  of  that 
country,  where,  as  a  pianist,  he  won  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  musical  enthusiasts,  is  to 
appear  in  a  concert  for  the  University  Fine  Arts 
Society  on  TInirsday  afternoon,  March  lOtli,  in 
the  colonial  ballrnom  of  the  St.  I'rancis. 

Mr.  Donaluie  is  a  Californian  liy  birth  aiul 
he  is  now  in  his  native  state  for  the  first  time 
in  years,  having  spent  many  of  the  past  years 
in  EuroiJe  where  he  went,  while  a  yotinn:  lad, 
lo  gratify  his  musical  ambition.  During  Mr. 
Donahue's  recent  concert  tour  in  England  and 
the  continent,  he  was  spimsored  in  London  by 
Lord  Latham  in  his  musical  programs  given 
at  Albert  Hall  and  VVigmore  for  the  nobility  of 
that  city.  Added  to  his  F.uropean  successes,  he 
has  won  greater  laurels  tliroiigli  the  eastern  cities 
of  this  country.  His  New  York  recital  was  one 
of  the  most  pronounced  successes  of  any  pianist 
now  appearing  on  the  concert  platform. 

Mr.  Donahue's  program  will  consist  of  Mae- 
Dovvell's  Keltic  Sonata.  Aldrich  of  New  York 
Times  said  of  Donahue's  rendition  of  the  Sonata, 
that  "Mr.  Donahue  has  that  last  gift  of  pianists, 
a  sense  of  humor,  and  that  he  (ills  tin-  Sonata 
with  legendary  shivers  and  ellin  pranks,  lending 
it  an  atmosphere  more  typical  of  the  "ould  sod" 
th;in  the  good  American,  MacDowell,  himself." 

The  balance  of  his  program  will  be  made  up 
of  Poissons,  Debussy,  Rachmaninoff,  Chopin  and 
Liszt  numbers. 


K.  of  C.  Ball  and  Fashion  Show 

The  laudable  work  of  the  ivnights  of  Colum- 
bus in  relief  and  assistance  of  their  mend)ers  and 
friends  is  to  be  benefited  liy  the  coming  annual 
charity  ball  and  fashion  promenade  of  S.  F.  Coun- 
cil No,  61.S.  This  gala  affair,  which  is  t"  be  sta.ged 
in  the  palm  court  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  Wednes- 
day evening,  March  ,30th,  will  be  the  first  council 
event  of  prominence  in  local  circles;  and  a  com- 
mittee of  local  K.  C.  is  already  en,gaged  in  mak- 
ing preliminary  preparations  for  the  occasion. 

Oliver  J.  Olson,  chairman,  is  being  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Joseph  O'Connor,  Daniel  P.  Black,  John 
F.  Dunn,  Charles  L.  Conlan,  Ollie  W.  Tuttle  and 
C.  Harold  Caullield.  Tickets  for  the  affair  have 
been  placed  on  sale  in  the  news  stands  of  the 
Palace  and  St.  Francis,  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  and 
the  clubrooms  of  S.  F.  council  No.  615,  K.  C, 
150  Gulden   Gate  avenue. 


Thes  Dramatiques  at  the  Fairmont 

Miriam  Michels,  wiio  is  know  from  her  read- 
ings in  conjunction  with  Ernest  Wilbelmy,  will 
give  a  series  of  Thee  Dramatiquss  in  the  red 
room  of  the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  TInirsday,  March 
10th,  17th,  24th,  at  2:30  p.  m. 

The  readings  will  have  the  personal,  intimate 
character  of  afternon  teas,  Miriam  Michels  func- 
tioning as  the  hostess.  Her  costumes  will  be  in 
the  spirit  of  the  plays.  The  able  assistance  of 
Misses  Augusta  Haydcn  and  Fernanda  Pratt,  the 
well-known  vocalist  and  accompanist,  will  add 
greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  program. 

Patronesses  arc  Mmes.  Carrie  Schwabacher,  H. 
Gerstle,  I.  Stcn,  Jules  Cohn,  H.  Weinstock,  L. 
C.  Brown,  Eleanor  Martin,  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann, 
Lodonia  Erkelery. 


Symphony  Orchestra  Popular  Concert 

The  last  popular  concert  of  the  season  will 
be  given  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Curran  theater 
by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Alfred  Hertz,  the  principal 
items  programmed  being  Dohnanyi's  Suite  for 
Orchestra,  Opus  19  and  the  overture  to  Wag- 


ner's "Flying  fJutehniaii."  Otlier  numbirs  an- 
nounced are  the  tone  poem,  "Finlandia"  of  Si- 
belius, the  Dance  of  the  Happy  Spirits  from 
Gluck's  "Orpheus,"  the  i\ir  for  G  String  of  Bach, 
the  Pizzicati  from  "Sylvia"  by  Delibes,  Gillet's 
"Loin  du  Bal"  and  the  rhapsody  "Espana"  of 
Chabricr. 

Next  Friday  and  Sunday  afternoons  the  last 
pair  of  symphony  concerts  will  be  given,  the  sym- 
l)liony  to  be  the  G  Minor  of  Mozart.  The  pro- 
gramme will  open  with  Handel's  Concerto  Grosso, 
Opus  ,"5  No.  1,  while  the  s-.-cond  half  will  be  made 
up  of  Borodin's  descriptive  Sketch  of  the  Steppes 
of  Central  Asia  and  the  impressive  tone  poem, 
"Death  and  Transfiguration"  by  Richard  Strauss. 


New  Policy  Inaugurated  at  Techau  Tavern 

With  the  announcement  that  an  elaborate  talile 
d'hote  dinner  will  be  served  each  evenin.g  at  the 
attractive  price  of  $1.75  per  cover,  and  with  a 
further  announcement  that  the  management  hps 
abolished  cover  charges  (with  the  exception  of 
week-end  nights),  besides  the  new  features  of  the 
regular  luncheon  reduced  from  95  cents  to  85 
cents,  the  many  attractive  features  of  Techau 
Tavern  have  now  assumed  irresistible  pro- 
portions. 

When  one  considers  the  beauty  of  the  dazzling 
revue,  its  chamclon  novelties  and  styles,  the 
lucky  dances  with  Miss  Saylor's  chocolates  and 
Murad's,  the  Turkish  cigarettes,  as  prizes,  in 
addition  to  the  wonderful  dance  nmsic,  which  is 
one  of  the  features  that  makes  the  environment 
of  Techau  Tavern  so  attractive,  it  is  small  wonder 
that  one  must  come  early  if  one  desires  to  obtain 
a  vantage  point  from  which  to  dine  and  view  the 
many  attractive  hits.  The  "Three  White  Kuhns" 
and  other  headliners  compose  the  entertainment 
bill  at  this  famous  restaurant. — Techau  Tavern. 


Irish  Concert  Event 

A  brilliant  audience  will  gather  in  the  colonial 
ballroom  of  the  ,St.  I^raneis  Hotel  to  .greet  the 
artists  who  are  to  in;er])ret  traditional  Irish 
nutsie.  The  concert  will  lake  place  on  Monday 
evening,  March  7th,  and  will  commence  at  8:20 
sharp. 

Boxes  have  been  taken  by  .Archbishop  Hanna, 
Messrs.  and  Mmes,  Milton  Esberg,  George 
Brooks,  James  Moore  Shcehan,  Nion  Tucker,  C. 
C.  Mohun,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  Mary  Bar- 
ron, Miss  Mary  Louise  Phelan. 

Other  patrons  and  patronesses  are  Messrs.  and 
Mmes.  Haskett  Derby,  George  Cameron,  Georges 
La  Tour,  Charles  McGettigan,  William  Raubin- 
ger,  Vas  Waldrop,  Charles  Gagan,  Louis  Walsh, 
James  Gilhuly,  John  O'Toole,  Frank  Howard 
Allen  Jr.,  Misses  Kathleen  Byrne,  Gertrude 
Byrne,   Mary  O'Dea,  Maude   Fay,   Kate  O'Dca, 


Messrs.  Noel  Sullivan,  Rieh.ird  Qiurii,  Richard 
Tobin  Gerald  Kennj-. 


Mrs.  Alfred  .\.  1 1  esse,  journalist  and  play  wri,glit, 
will  give  a  series  of  talks  at  Paul  Elder's,  the 
first  being  this  Saturday  at  2:30  p.  m.  The  sub- 
ject will  be  on  San  h'rancisco  as  a  possible  pro- 
ducing field  for  new  i)lays,  vicing  with  New 
York  in  that  capacity.  She  will  read  from  the 
one-act  play,  "The  Hour  Before  Dawn." 

.\  series  ot  'falk-,  on  Thursday  aftirnoons  at 
the  Elder's  will  foIlll\^■.  Tlie  subjects  will  be  on 
the  tlu-aler  in  general,  and  will  be  followed  by 
Mrs.  Hesse's  dramatic  readings,  for  whieli  she 
is  noted. 

i\Irs.  Hesse  abandoned  her  stage  career  to  take 
up  ijroducin.g.  She  has  staged  several  successful 
plays,  original  and  translations.  "The  House  of 
Job,"  her  latist,  will  hold  the  Columbia  boards 
in  the  near  future.  IMrs.  Hesse's  husband  was  a 
member  of  bUhel  I'arrymore's  "Declassee"  com- 
pany, which  recently  disbanded  on  account  of 
the  star's  serious  illness.  He,  ton,  is  a  play- 
wright and  adapter  of  foreign  plays. 

Mrs.  Hesse  will  be  remembered  here  as  a  San 
Franciscan,  Nevada  Heffron,  who  was  a  success- 
ful member  of  Frohman  and  of  Erlanger  com- 
panies. The  patronesses  of  her  Elder  talkes  are 
Mmis.  A.  W.  Scott,  James  W.  Reid,  Alexander 

D.  Sharon,  A.  B.  Spreckcls,  Ross  Ambler  Curran, 
M.  C.  Shjss,  Charles  M.  Sadler,  James  Franklin 
Smith,  Garrett  W.  McEnerncy,  Andrew^  Welch 
Jr.,  Tlieodorc  F.  Bonnet,  George  H.  Mcndcll  Jr., 

E.  W.  Crellin,  M.  S.  Koshland,  Eleanor  Martin, 
Miss  Laura  MeKinstry,  Miss  Marie  Sharon. 


Golf  at  Del  Monte 

The  reconstructed  Del  Monte  course  was  for- 
mally opened  on  Washington's  Birthday  and 
made  a  decided  impression  with  the  players  who 
competed  over  it  for  the  first  time.  The  prin- 
cipay  changes  made  on  the  course  are  new  holes 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8.  Practically  all  of  the  greens 
have  been  changed  and  new  bunkers,  tees  and 
traps  installed,  [n  addition,  a  sprinkling  system 
has  been  put  in,  which  will  assure  green  fairways, 
tees  and  greens  throughout  the  year. 

The  seaside  links  at  Pebble  Beach  have  also 
been  gone  over  thoroughly  and  arc  in  condition 
for  a  number  of  scheduled  tournaments.  The 
first  event  will  be  the  Pebble  Beach  gold  vase 
golf,  which  has  been  postponed  from  March  11th 
to  the  13th.  This  postponement  was  brought 
about  because  the  original  date  conflicted  with 
the  Northern  California  championship.  Pebble 
Beach,  along  with  Del  Monte,  has  been  named 
for  this  year's  California  Amateur  Championship 
in  September. 

M.  A.  McLaughlin  of  Denver,  former  Colorado 
state  champion,  was  the  winner  of  the  Washing- 


The  Stationery  Department  of  the 

ROBERTSON  BOOK  STORE 

Has  every  facility  for  the  execution  in  a  style  consistent  with  the  latest  fashion  of 
the  engraving  of  Wedding  Invitations,  Announcements,  Church  and  Reception  Cards, 
Calling  Cards,  Menu  and  Dinner  Cards,  Monograms,  Crests,  Coats  of  Arms,  Book- 
plates and  Address  Dies. 

You  should  call  and  examine  the  "panel-pressed"  paper  for  wedding  invitations 
and  announcements.  By  the  use  of  the  panel-press  that  portion  of  the  note-paper 
upon  which  the  impression  is  made  is  given  a  smoother,  harder  surface,  which  sets 
off  the  engraving  splendidly. 

A  Suitable  Gift  for  all  seasons  is  a 
Robertson  Engraved  Visiting  Card  Plate 


A.  M.  ROBERTSON,  222  Stockton  Street,  Union  Square 

San    Francitco.  Cal. 
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ton's  Kirlhday  toiiniamint  al  Del  Monte.  He 
started  with  a  handica])  of  one  and  deleated 
A.  II.  "Piunker"  Vincent,  a  scratch  man,  6  and  5 
in  tlic  final  match,  McLaughlin  won  the  gross 
honors  with  a  score  of  80  and  F.  McComas  won 
the  net  trophy  with  a  card  of  83-4-79.  E.  W. 
ITamber  of  Vancouver  took  the  second  fliglit 
honors  from  C.  F.  Bryant  of  Ciiicago. 

The  Bohemian  Club  of  San  Francisco  has  se- 
lected the  dates  of  April  29  to  May  1  for  their 
second  annual  golf  tournament  at  Del  Monte. 
Islam  temple  will  stage  a  tournament  at  Del 
Monte  on  May  6th,  7th  and  8th,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians,  an  organization  of  sportsmen,  will 
stage  a  tournament  on  May  11th  to  15th.  A 
number  of  social  and  fraternal  organizations  put 
on  golf  events  at  Del  Monte  throughout  the  year. 

The  California  Golf  Association  expects  a  large 
entry  for  the  third  annual  State  Junior  Cham- 
pionship at  Del  Monte  on  July  21st  to  24th. 
Rodger  D.  Laphani,  president  of  the  association, 
was  a  recent  visitor  at  Del  Monte  and  went  over 
both  courses  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

Miss  Marian  Hollins  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  New  York,  after  having  spent  a  month  at 
Del  Monte. 

Reggie  Lew  is,  the  crack  Xew  York  golfer,  who 
gave  Chick  Evans  such  a  battle  in  the  last  national 
event,  was  a  visitor  to  Del  Monte  for  several 
weeks.  He  proved  as  good  a  golfer  as  his  repu- 
tation would  indicate. 

Golfing  events  scheduled  at  Del  Monte  during 
March  arc  Bliny  Bogey  competition  March  6th, 
Pebble  Beach  .gold  vase  tournament  March  11th 
to  13th,  Bletherin  contest  March  19th  and  20th, 
match  plaj^  vs  par  March  27th. 


^L^ry  h;id  a  little  "Imotch." 

She  put  it  on  the  slielf, 
Mary's  friend  soon  happened  in 

And  helped  herself; 
"What  makes  you  folks  love  Mary  sc," 

The  eager  children  cry: 
"Why,  Mary  has  the  goods,  ytm  know, 

.'\nd  we  arc  alvvaj's  dry." 

— X.  Y.  Telegraph. 


Famous  Gondolier  Builds  Houseboats 

Just  what  a  gondolier  might  do  for  a  livelihood 
when  gondoliering  was  no  longer  popular  few 
of  us  could  guess.  Someway,  we  think  he  might 
like  to  be  near  the  water.  And  this  is  probably 
just  the  reason  that  Domcnico  Morrctti,  who 
operated  gondola  concessions  at  every  world's 
fair  of  note,  where  a  lagoon  could  be  found,  and 
who  brought  the  first  picturesquely  clothed  gon- 
doliers to  gladden  our  eyes  in  this  country,  has 
settled  down  in  a  pretty  little  houseboat  on  a 
tiny  stretch  of  bay  in  San  Pedro,  Cal.  Here, 
in  a  whole  row  of  these  neat,  little  dwellings, 
with  their  blooming  window  boxes,  he  need  not 
feel  lonesome,  for  he  has  plenty  of  company. 

Mr.  Morrctti  has  been  a  good  citizen  to  the 
country  to  which  he  came  fifty  years  ago.  lie 
served  three  years  in  our  navy,  receiving  an  hon- 
orable discharge,  and  when  gondolas  had  lost 
somewhat  of  their  novelty  and  appeal,  he  has 


1  iFlnuim 

i  Fresh  from  our  own  gardens  and 

I  greenhouses 

I  Beautiful  tribute  designs  on  short 

I  notice 

I  The  Misses  Hannon 

I  368  Sutter  St.        Phone  Kearny  3210 

! Deliveries  by  telegraph  anywhere 
on  this  continent  in  one  hour 


turned  his  attention  to  other  pursuits.  lie  is  an 
old  man  now,  tliougli  very  well  preserved  for  his 
age;  and  tliough  he  must  often  be  lonely,  since 
all  his  family,  including  a  beautiful  daughter  and 
Iiis  only  son,  are  dead,  he  has  acquired  a  cheerful 
philosophy  that  keeps  him  happy  and  busy  most 
of  the  time.  The  little  house  where  he  dwells 
is  neat  and  shipshape,  and  there  is  a  reminder  of 
the  old  gondoliering  days  in  the  bed  curtains 
which  once  graced  one  of  these  graceful  water 
vehicles.  And  he  has  his  dog — no  mention  of 
Captain  Morrctti  would  be  complete  without  the 
Airedale,  whicli,  though  very  reluctant  to  pose 
for  iiis  picture,  is  nevertheless  an  amiable  dog. 

The  old  gondolier  is  very  clever  at  houseboat 
building,  and  also  constructs  houses  out  of  ma- 
terial that  the  average  person  would  pass  by.  He 
can  take  the  hull  of  an  old  launch  that  has  served 
its  time  as  a  boat  and  build  a  neat  apartment 
on  it,  in  which  the  most  fastidious  would  not 
be  ashamed  to  live.  During  a  great  shortage  of 
houses,  both  during  the  war  and  afterward,  this 
talent  was  of  great  benefit  to  many  who  could 
not  find  a  dwelling  "for  love  nor  money,"  as  the 
saying  goes,  when  the  war  brought  thousands  of 
shipworkers  into  the  town  in  a  few  w-eeks'  time. 

These  houseboats  differ  somewhat  from  others 
of  their  kind  in  that  most  of  them  are  erected 
on  pilings,  so  they  will  not  rock  w'ith  the  storms 
and  winds  The  se  watery  lots  do  not  cost  any- 
thin.gs,  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  move  on, 
the  liouses  can  be  pried  loi  s?  from  their  moorings 
and  towed  or  floated  elsewhere.  Sometimes  they 
arc  moved  out  and  established  on  the  land.  The 
dwellers  in  houseboat  row,  have  pianos,  sewing 
machines  and  boxes  of  flowers  along  the  walks 
that  extend  to  the  street  in  front  and  on  the 
little  front  verandas. 

Once  it  became  necessary  for  the  whole  row 
to  move  and  establish  themselves  in  a  new  loca- 
tion in  the  bay,  to  make  room  for  some  new 
wharves  planned  by  the  city,  and  in  this  move 
Mr.  Morrctti  assisted.  iMir  awhile  the  little  flock 
of  houses  looked  adrift,  but  soon  they  liad  become 
habituated  to  ihcir  new  location,  and  were  se- 
curely fastened  to  their  new  bank  like  barnacles 
to  a  ship. 


Crude  Drugs  Still  Dropping 

Prices  of  crude  drugs  are  still  declining  in  New 
\nrk  under  the  pressure  of  large  imports  from 
Europe.  The  drug  and  chemical  markets  say 
these  goods  are  being  offered  at  great  reductions. 
Prices  are  also  still  being  reduced  by  manufac- 
turers of  fine  chemicals.  With  recent  reductions 
many  products  are  selling  at  less  than  pre-war 
prices.  Considerable  shading  of  prices  is  reported 
in  the  dye  and  intermediate  markets.  In  heavy 
chemicals  the  purchasers  are  restricted  to  immedi- 
ate needs,  although  same  manufacturers  report  a 
fair  business  direct  with  consumers.  Essential 
and  vegetable  oils  continue  to  drop. 


She  Sings 

Tlu-  keyboard  old,  where  slim  hands  wander  white, 

Tlirough     twilight     pink    and     gray  gleams 
strangely  strong; 
Note  after  note,  like  fluttering  wings,  takes  flight 

And,  straying,  forms  a  pensive  little  song. 
Discreet,  remote,  enchanting,  too,  but  slight, 

.\bout  the  room  where  perfumes  of  her  thron.g. 
W  hat  is  lliis  sudden  stillness  cradling  me 

To  tliat  faint  balfad's  dream-like  ebb  and  flow? 
What  would'st  thou  have  of  me,  dim  melody? 

Musical  ghost,  what  is  it  thou  would'st  know — 
Thou  at  the  window  by  the  garden  tree, 

Wavering,  fading,  ever  loath  to  go? 

— Paul  Verlaine. 


It  is  the  sculptor  of  his  own  fortune  who 
fashions  a  stunilding  block  into  a  stepping-stone. 


TIRED  MOTHERS 
By  Mary  Ripley  Smith 

A  little  elbow  leans  upon  your  knee. 

Your  tired  knee  that  has  so  much  to  bear. 
A  child's  dear  eyes  are  looking  lovingly 

I'Vom  underneath  a  thatch  of  tangled  hair. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  heed  the  velvet  touch 

Of  warm  moist  fingers  holding  yours  so  tight; 
You  do  not  i)rize  this  blessing  over  much. 

You  are  almost  too  tired  to  pray,  tonight. 

But  it  is  blesstdnessi    A  year  ago 

I  did  not  sec  it  as  I  do  today — 
W^c  are  so  dull  and  thankless,  and  so  slow 

To  catch  the  sunshine  till  it  slips  away. 
And  now  it  seems  surpassing  strange  to  me 

That  while  I  wore  the  badge  of  motherhood, 
I  did  not  kiss  more  oft  and  tenderly 

The  little  child  that  l)rought  mc  only  good. 

And  if  some  night,  when  you  sit  down  to  rest. 

You  miss  this  elbow  from  your  tired  knee. 
This  restless  curly  head  from  off  your  breast, 

This  lisping  tongue  that  chatters  constantly; 
If  from  your  own  the  dimpled  hand  had  slipped, 

.'\nd  ne'er  would  nestle  in  your  palm  again; 
If  the  white  feet  into  the  grave  had  tripped, 

I  could  not  blame  you  for  your  heartache  then. 

I  wonder  so  that  mothers  ever  fret 

At  little  children  clinging  to  their  gown, 
Or  that  the  footprints,  when  the  days  are  wet. 

Are  ever  black  enough  to  make  them  frown. 
If  I  could  find  a  little  muddy  boot, 

Or  cap,  or  jacket,  on  my  chamber  floor — 
If  I  could  kiss  a  rosy,  restless  foot, 

And  hear  it  patter  in  my  home  once  more; 

If  I  could  mend  a  broken  cart  today, 
Tomorrow  make  a  kite  to  reach  the  sky — 

There  is  no  woman  in  God's  world  could  say 

She  was  more  blissfully  content  than  I. 
But  ah!  the  dainty  pillow  next  my  own 
Is  never  rumpled  by  a  shinging  head; 

My  singing  birdling  from  his  nest  has  flown — 
The  little  boy  I  used  to  kiss  is  dead! 


They  wanted  him  badly  at  the  college, 
but  unfortunately  there  was  an  entrance 
examination  from  which  not  even  the  most  prom- 
ising of  Rugby  three-quarters  could  claim  com- 
plete exemption.  It  was  only  an  oral  question- 
ing— and  yet  one  had  to  get  50  per  cent  to  pass. 
The  matter  was  left  in  the  lands  of  a  sporting 
young  don,  and  his  protege  got  through.  Later 
on  it  appeared  that  only  two  questions  had  been 
asked.  "Tlie  first,"  said  the  examiner,  "was  the 
date  of  Trafalgar;  he  got  that  wrong.  Then  I 
asked  him  what  the  chemical  formula  for  sul- 
plniric  acid  was.  He  said,  'I  don't  know — really 
I  don't.'  Well,  that  was  right,  for  it  was  obvious 
that  he  didn't  know.  So  I  passed  him  with  50 
per  cint." — London  Post. 


Residence  Wanted 
To  Lease 

TO  lease  from  March  1  to  June  1,  a 
house  in  San  Francisco,  niarine  view, 
residence  district,  with  a  garden.  Must 
be  artistically  furnished,  with  drawing- 
room,  dining-room,  billiard-room,  morn- 
ing-room, at  least  three  master  bed-rooms 
and  baths,  quarters  for  five  servants  and 
garage  for  two  cars.  Must  be  entirely 
equipped  for  housekeeping  and  entertain- 
ing. Tenants  with  two  children  arriving 
from  New  York.  Rent  not  above  $500 
per  month.    Address  Box  B,  Towm  Talk. 
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The  Financial  Outlook 


By  R.  E.  Mulcahy 


Stocks — Trading  in  Stocks  was  mostly  confined 
to  the  professional  clement  in  Wall  street,  and 
the  outside  speculator  was  more  inclined  to  await 
further  developments  in  general  lines  of  trade — 
or  until  tlic  market  gave  some  signs  of  improve- 
nuiit.  On  tile  whole,  the  general  list  held  firm, 
but  it  was  noticeable  that  some  specialists,  from 
time  to  time,  were  under  pressure,  making  new 
levels,  and  this  had  a  tendency  to  dampen  any 
bullish  enthusiasm  in  the  balance  of  the  list. 

Money  rates  held  firm,  although  they  were 
expected  to  show  some  easiness  in  rates,  inas- 
much as  speculation  was  at  a  low  chh,  but  the 
demand  for  money  to  finance  new  issues  was 
enough  to  take  any  surplus  money  out  of  the 
market,  and  the  government's  wants  were  such 
that  rates  were  practically  unchanged  throughout 
the  month. 

The  depression  in  business  overshadowed 
cverytliing  else,  and  at  present,  notwithstanding 
the  optimistic  statements  and  forecasts,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  change  for  the  better, 
except  in  some  lines  that  have  been  thoroughly 
liquidated.  Some  of  the  more  pessimistic  inclined 
arc  calling  it  a  panic,  but  it  has  no  earmarks  of 
a  panic.  There  has  been  a  crisis,  but  there  has 
been  no  floundering  or  loss  of  reason.  The  whole 
proposition  has  been  clearly  understood  from  the 
start,  and  there  was  an  effort  made  to  adjust  it- 
self to  it  from  the  outset,  and  it  was  only  a 
period  of  depression  that  had  to  come  in  view 
of  conditions  the  world  over. 

Tliere  are  still  many  weak  spots,  points  where 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  tide  has  turned,  but  it 
(Iocs  not  need  unusual  vision  to  note  that  the 
main  current  has  already  set  in  the  other  direc- 
tion— even  if  it  is  as  yet  moving  slowly. 

The  textile  trade  and  the  automobile  industry 
show  distinct  signs  of  improvement  and  re-em- 
ployment has  proceded  to  a  point  where  the 
prediction  is  now  confidently  made  that  these 
two  industries  will  be  back  on  a  full  time  basis 
by  summer. 

There  are  already  evidences  that  the  retail 
trade  is  taking  hold  in  good  shape,  and  there 
has  been  a  long  enough  interval  of  non-buying 
to  leave  a  shortage  in  many  lines.  It  may  be 
that  the  public  will  this  year  make  its  purchases 
on  a  more  conservative  basis,  but,  even  so,  the 
manufacturing  end  is  still  far  behind  wdiere  it 
ought  to  be.  Manufacturers  have  been  just  as 
careful  in  waiting  for  an  assured  outlet,  as  the 
retailers  have  been  and  still  are  witli  respect 
to  public  buying. 

Tiie  Steel  trade  is  furnishing  the  most  anxiety 
right  now,  and  as  steel  is  considered  the  barom- 
eter of  business,  a  good  many  are  awaiting  the 
next  statement  to  be  issued  by  the  independent 
steel  companies.  As  far  as  the  big  corporation 
is  concerned,  it  is  felt  that  they  are  in  a  position 
to  accept  business  at  a  lower  rate  and  still  make 
money,  but  the  independents  cannot  compete  with 
the  big  corporation  if  there  is  to  be  any  cut  in 
the  fmisiicd  article.     The  gi-neral  feeliTia;  is  that 


there  is  not  enough  steel  business  to  go  around 
and  what  cuts  have  been  made  in  finished  steel 
have  not  brought  about  a  corresponding  increase 
in  business.  The  big  corporation  has  not  cut 
prices,  neither  have  they  reduced  wages,  and  are 
now  operating  at  about  70  per  cent  capacity; 
whereas,  some  of  the  independents,  in  many  in- 
stances, are  either  closed  down  altogether  or  are 
not  running  more  than  25  per  cent  of  their 
eapacit}'. 

One  of  the  best  items  of  news  that  came  out 
as  a  constructive  measure,  although  it  fell  flat, 
was  the  signing  of  the  Windslovv  Bill  by  the 
President.  This  bill  authorizes  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  pay  the  railroads  immediately  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  $400,000,000— the 
amount  the  railroads  claimed  was  due  them  as  a 
result  of  the  government  guarantee  for  the 
period  of  government  control.  This  should  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  the  railroad  issues,  as  most 
of  them  are  in  urgent  need  of  money,  and  it  will 
give  them  funds  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of 
equipments  of  all  kinds.  Putting  of  so  large 
amount  of  money  into  circulation,  where  it  is 
most  needed,  will  undoubtedly  have  a  bullish  ef- 
fect on  the  roalroad  issues,  as  well  as  those  close- 
ly allied  with  them,  and  when  sentiment  changes 
again  to  the  constructive  side  of  the  market,  tluse 
factors  will  not  be  overlooked. 

At  present,  the  market  seems  to  be  a  watchful 
waiting  affair,  with  sentiment  pretty  evenly  di- 
vided, and  the  news  is  such  that  both  sides  get 
encouragement.  The  public  is  not  in  the  market, 
and  until  something  definite  in  the  way  of  news 
comes  that  will  take  the  market  out  of  its  rut, 
we  look  for  only  a  scalping  market. 

Cotton — The  foreign  news  was  the  big  factor 
in  the  Cotton  market,  and  with  Liverpool  cables 
coming  demoralized,  accompanied  by  selling  or- 
ders, our  market  gave  way  and  prices  continued 
their  downward  trend  with  the  nearby  options 
getting  below  11  cents. 

Traders  were  inclined  to  take  a  inore  optimistic 
view  regarding  domestic  conditions,  and  with 
most  of  the  cotton  mills  running  more  than  50 
per  cent  capacity,  and  some  running  full  time, 
it  was  felt  that  we  had  seen  the  worst. 

Retail  dry  goods  trade  was  said  To  be  better, 
and  there  was  a  good  demand  for  spring  gnods 
in  all  lines. 

However,  sentiment  quickly  gave  way  to  the 
more  pessimistic  news  from  abroad,  not  only 
from  Manchester  but  Egypt  and  India  as  well. 

Political  news  from  both  Egypt  and  India  was 
exceptionally  bad,  and  this,  with  the  big  decline 
in  silver,  shut  off  any  business  in  prospect  in 
the  Far  East.  The  decline  in  silver  was  particu- 
larly bearish,  as  the  East  pays  for  their  cotton 
goods  in  silver  and  any  decline  in  silver  reduces 
their  purchasing  power. 

Political  unrest  in  India  and  drouth  in  some 
parts  were  given  as  the  reason  for  the  poor 
business  outlook.  News  from  Manchester  was 
such   that   tluy   were   shipping   Cotton   back  to 


us  that  had  been  purchased  some  time  ago,  and 
ast  hey  are  our  biggest  customers,  it  had  a 
pronounced  effect  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
trader. 

The,  too,  tenders  on  March  contract  were  esti- 
mated at  70,CflO  bales — practically  the  entire  stock 
of  Certificated  Cotton  held  in  New  York. 

The  decline  unsettled  a  good  many  loans  made 
on  Cotton  by  tlie  southern  banks,  and  this 
brouglit  forth  eontintinus  licjuidation.  Buying 
was  only  in  the  way  of  short  coveriiig,  and, 
while  rallies  came  from  time  to  time,  the  under- 
tone was  heavy. 

Prices  have  now  reached  a  level  well  below 
the  cost  of  production,  and  it  will  be  interesting 
t'l  see  just  what  the  acreage  for  the  coming  crop 
will  be.  No  doubt  there  will  be  a  big  cut  in 
acreage  and  some  are  estimating  it  at  50  per  cent. 

With  the  new  crop  options  selling  around  the 
12  cent  level,  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  buy 
the  option  than  take  the  usual  risks  in  growing 
Cotton. 


"Darling,  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  stay  at 
home." 

"Too  late,  George — I've  made  up  my  face  to 
go  out." — The  Bulletin  (Sydney). 
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"LET'S  GO!" 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
interest  in  singing  and  talks,  but  the  boys  being 
mostly  from  the  various  army  schools,  would 
only  become  chummy  with  their  own  buddies,  so 
nothing  much  went  on  but  letter  writing  and 
such  insatiable  correspondents  you  never  saw-. 
Some  of  tlie  boys  would  stay  practically  all  day 
and  Iwritc  ten  or  twelve  letters.  The  amount  of 
paper  and  envelopes  distributed  was  surprising, 
and  it  was  nothing  unusual  for  2000  sheets  of 
paper  and  1000  envelopes  to  be  given  out  in  one 
day  besides  what  was  given  to  the  hospitals. 
The  place  would  be  crowded,  we  only  had  seats 
for  forty;  and  there  would  not  be  a  sound  for 
half  an  hour  but  the  scratching  of  the  pens  or  a 
request  for  more  paper  or  the  spelling  of  a 
word.  . 

We  tried  to  close  up  by  10  o'clock,  liut  rarely 
succeeded,  as  the  convoys  to  Germany  were  con- 
tinually on  the  way  and  the  drivers  and  helpers 
would  come  in  any  old  time,  bringing  nothing 
but  their  grins  and  the  wcl  clothes  that  they 
stood  in.  Not  over  10  per  cent  would  have  blan- 
kets or  bed  roll,  but  we  put  them  up  the  best 
wc  could,  and  they  slept  on  the  desks  or  on  the 
floor  and  departed  with  hot  bouillon  and  maybe 
a  bit  of  chocolate  at  any  time  after  4;30  in 
the  morning.  The  nights,  after  the  worst  rush 
was  over,  we  sat,  or  rather  stood,  for  there  was 
Seldom  room  to  sit,  around  the  stove  and  heard 
various  wonders.  Some  of  them  came  to  me — one 
boy,  about  eighteen,  telling  in  a  sing-song  voice, 
"So  the  lieutenant  told  us  to  chuck  the  wood 
out  of  the  window  and  sleep  in  the  old  barn. 
Well,  we  did  it,  and  then  he  sent  'Freckles,'  he 
was  my  buddy,  out  to  chop  up  some  wood  for 
the  cook-stove  and  pretty  soon  there  was  the 
damnest  bust  you  ever  heard,  and  we  all  thought 
it  was  a  whiz-bang.  Wc  piled  out  and  no  one 
was  hurt,  but  the  wood  we  had  chucked  out  of 
the  window  was  blown  all  to  bits,  and  1  saw 
'Freckles'  grinning  at  me  from  a  pile  of  bushes. 
I  called  to  him  not  to  be  a  damn  fool  and  to 
come  out  of  that,  but  he  didn't  come,  so  I  went 
over  and  his  face  was  all  there  was.  the  rest 
of  him  we  never  did  find. 

"Those  Jerrys  had  planted  bombs  in  tliat  wood 
to  get  us  " 

"Yes,  them  whiz-bangs  was  the  worst  of  all," 
said  another  with  his  mind  far  away.    .    .  . 

We  heard  unbelievable  stories  of  unpopular 
officers  being  shot  by  their  own  men.  Even  of 
traitors  in  our  own  ranks  who  turned  artillery 
upon  our  own  charging  troops.  Of  other  officers 
who  were  adored  almost  like  gods  by  their  men 
and  who  died  like  gods. 

All  branch(s  of  the  troops  acciuitted  themselves 
well,  but  all  brandies  without  exception  in  my 
experience  took  off  their  hats  to  the  doubhboys, 
and  the  doughboys  themselves  looked  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  "Jerrys,"  as  they  called  them,  but 
were  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  the  Ger- 
man aviators. 

Of  course,  the  draft  took  in  second  story  men, 
gangsters  and  ruffians  of  all  kinds  as  well  as 
college  professors,  professors  of  religion  and 
mother's  darlings,  and  considering  these  facts  tlie 
results  as  far  as  the  general  high  standards  of 
morality  were  concerned  were  surprising.  To  be 
sure,  some  learned  to  drink   who  never  drank 
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before,  but  many  otiiers  quit  drinking,  and  I 
even  ran  across  one,  occasionally,  who  did  not 
smoke,  generally  because  it  made  him  sick.  In 
the  ten  weeks  I  was  stationed  at  Langres,  I 
saw-  less  than  a  dozen  drunken  men  out  of  the 
many  thousands  who  passed  through  our  club, 
and  it  was  possible  for  any  one  who  had  the 
desire  and  the  price  to  get  cognac  or  rum,  and 
personally,  after  swilling  the  army  coffee  three 
times  a  day  for  months,  1  could  hardly  blame 
one  for  taking  anything  for  a  change.  The  army 
is  a  great  leveller,  and  even  those  accustomed 
to  correct  or  even  elegant  English,  contracted  the 
argot.  I  believe  that  a  vocabulary  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  words  would  suffice  for  any  general 
conversation,  then  if  you  had  mastered  "Beau- 
coup"  and  "Toot  sweet"  francs,  allez,  madamoi- 
selle,  vin  blanc,  promenade,  manger,  la!  la!  com- 
bicn,  and  trop,  you  were  considered  a  French 
scholar  as  well.  Beaucoup  was  the  most  popular 
word  and  was  generally  used  to  fill  any  gap. 
although  not  one  in  ten  could  spell  it.  All  Ger- 
mans were  Jerrys,  and  all  Frenchmen  were 
Frogs:  this  last  not  necessarily  from  disrespect, 
but  as  a  convenient  and  universally  understood 
designation.  As  for  example,  I  heard  a  middy 
motor  corps  man  describing  President  Wilson's 
review  of  the  combatant  troops  on  Christmas 
Day,  and  s-'.y:  "And  then  along  comes  three  frog 
generals";  this  of  three  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  admired  of  the  French  soldiers.  All  equip- 
ment being  issued  by  the  army  was  considered 
as  belonging  to  those  who  could  hold  it,  and 
borrowing  and  lending  both  of  the  conscious  and 
unconscious  kind  was  considered  good  form. 

The  boys  were  pathetically  grateful  for  any 
small  favors  we  could  do  them,  and  reciprocated 
by  helping  to  clean  up,  make  coffee,  bring  the 
mail  packages  up  or  by  presents  of  various  kinds. 
I  suppose  I  could  have  brought  back  a  van  load 
of  souvenirs,  from  machine-guns  to  German 
prisoners'  rings,  if  I  had  been  able  to  transport 
them,  and  had  not  been  afraid  of  courtmartial. 

And  I,  on  my  part,  unconsciously  contributed 
a  penknife,  a  fountain  pen  and  a  raincoat  to 
various  people  who,  I  try  to  flatter  myself — just 
wanted  a  souvenir  of  me. 

Thi's  the  days  went  on  with  much  coughing, 
the  distribution  of  supplies,  visits  to  hospitals, 
straightening  out  of  difficulties,  interviews  day 
after  day,  until  1  received  a  telegram  from  head- 
quarters saying  that  great  celebrations  were  or- 
dered for  both  Lincoln's  and  Washington's  birth- 
days, and  that  I  was  to  see  that  they  happened. 
All  necessary  expenses  would  be  authorized. 

Here  was  real  action  at  last,  so  I  shaved,  got 
as  much  mud  as  possible  off  my  shoes,  put  on 
my  other  shirt  and  sought  my  friends,  the  pro- 
vost marshal  and  the  military  chaplain.  Between 
us  we  concocted  a  programme  comprising  refresh- 
ments, of  course;  speechifying,  musicals,  relay 
races  (these  would  probably  have  had  to  have 
been  by  aeroplane  or  submarine  on  account  of 
the  mud)  and  finally  and  mostly,  boxing  matches 
with  real  prizes.  The  provost  marshal  and  I 
prowled  about  the  town  and  decided  that  on 
account  of  the  bad  weather  and  the  crowds  that 
the  public  market  would  be  the  best  place,  so 
with  outward  dignity  but  inward  shrinking,  I 
called  upon  the  mayor  of  the  town  and  presented 
our  request  to  be  allowed  to  rent  the  market  for 
one  or  two  days  a  week,  and  explained  our  pur- 
pose. All  in  vain.  The  mayor  appeared  aston- 
ished and  then  stated  sternly:  "No,  monsieur, 
what  you  ask  is  impossible,  w-e  cannot  rent  you 
our  market.  "Hut,"  and  then  he  smiled,  "for  your 
your  purpose  you  may  have  the  use  of  the  build- 
ing when  you  want  it  and  for  as  long  as  you 
waul  it  for  nolliing."  I  could  not  believe  my 
ears,  but  iiinm-dialcly  invited  the  mayor  in  the 
luinu-  of  tile  Knights  of  Columbus  to  make  one 
of  tin  principal  addresses  on  Lincoln's  Birthday. 

1  ilun  called  on  tlie  commanding  general  and 


received  assurance  that  if  he  were  not  ordered 
aw-ay  before  the  affair  wc  could  count  on  him 
for  an  address.  The  chaplain  was  to  see  the 
bishop  and  make  arrangements  for  a  solemn  high 
mass  at  the  cathedral,  so  I  telegraphed  our  head- 
quarters that  I  had  made  all  arrangements  and 
wished  permission  to  come  to  Paris  to  explain 
detail,  procure  supplies  and  find  out  how  much 
I  could  spend,  but  instead  I  was  ordered  back  to 
Paris  for  reassignment  in  the  Construction  De- 
partment, and  was  succeeded  by  A.  B.  Mahony, 
a  secretary  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  a  man  with 
a  disposition  like  the  beautiful  state  he  hailed 
from,  and  a  state  he  never  tired  of  boosting;  and 
I  don't  blame  him,  if  they  can  produce  such  men 
as  he,  a  good  man  met,  who  kept  his  cheerful- 
ness under  all  depressing  circumstances,  and  of 
which  there  were  many,  a  man  whom  the  K.  of  C. 
well  deserves  credit  for  seelcting  as  a  secretary. 
He  w;s  many  months  my  senior  in  Langres 
doing  hospital  w-ork,  loved  by  all  the  American 
officers  and  men  of  the  A.  E.  F.  as  well  as 
the  residents  of  Longres  (P'rench).  On  his 
departure  the  mayor,  as  a  remembrance  of 
tile  deep  gratitude  felt  by  him,  Victor  Vinnot, 
the  mayor  of  Longres,  authorized  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hart,  commanding  officer  of  Base 
Hospital  No.  53,  to  confer  upon  him  the 
arms  of  the  City  of  Langres.  As  my  successor, 
I  am  pleased  to  say  he  followed  out  the  pro- 
gram that  I  had  planned  and  made  Lincoln's 
Birthday  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  in  that  old 
historic  city  of  Langres. 

During  the  next  few  days  I  turned  over  all 
my  supplies,  bank  balances,  etc.,  to  my  successor, 
and  then  shook  the  dust,  or  rather  snow  (for 
then  there  was  seven  or  eight  inches  of  it),  of 
Langres  from  my  feet  and  departed,  never  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  quaint  old  town  again. 

(To  lie  Continued  .Wxt  Week) 


CELEBRITIES 
BERNARD  SHAW 
Scene:  The  breakfast  room  of  Shaw's  town 
houSL',  London.  (Mrs.  Shaw  has  just  turned  from 
the  window,  where  she  has  been  looking  into  the 
garden  and  walks  towards  the  breakfast  table. 
Bertha,  the  maid,  is  arranging  the  breakfast 
things.) 

Mrs.  Shaw  (to  Bertha) — Have  you  seen  Mr. 
Shaw  this  morning,  Bertha? 
Bertha — Yes,  Ma'am. 

Mrs.  Shaw — Is  he  as  irritable  as  usual? 

Bertha — Worse,  Ma'am;  I  do  believe.  (Mrs. 
Shaw  sighs  and  sits  down  at  the  table.) 

(Enter  George  Bernard  Shaw  w-ith  the  morning 
newspaper  in  his  hand.  He  is  sullen  and  angry. 
Without  greeting  his  wi'e,  he  takis  his  chair  for 
breakfast.  Before  him  is  a  third  of  a  tumbler  of 
orange  juice,  a  baked  apple,  a  dish  of  walnuts  and 
raisins,  some  unbuttercd  toast,  and  a  glassful  of 
hot  water.  Shaw  sniffs  disdainfully  at  the  steam- 
ing lambchop  on  his  wife's  plate.) 

Mrs.  Shaw — Did  you  sleep  well,  dear? 

Shaw — No! 

Mrs.  Shaw — .\ren't  you  well? 
Shaw — I  am  never  well.    You  know  that 
Mrs.  Shaw — I  am  afraid  you  arc  out  of  liunior. 
Shaw-    (petulantly)  —  Don't   mention    the  word 
"humor"  to  me.    Humor  makes  me  sick. 
Mrs.  Shaw — Humor  makes  you  rich,  also. 
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Shaw — Precisely,  that  is  just  the  trouble.  When 
you  talk  humor  to  me,  you  are  talKing  shop.  I 
can  only  get  cliange  and  recreation  by  being  out 
of  humor. 

Mrs.  Shaw — How  little  the  world  knows  what 
the  poor  wife  of  a  humorist  has  to  put  up  with. 

Shaw — You  are  not  a  poor  wife.  If  you  were, 
I  could  not  have  fallen — er — so  deeply  in  love 
with  you. 

Mrs.  Shaw — Base  fortune  hunter,  you  arc  an- 
other Disraeli.  (Shaw  is  about  to  retort,  "That 
is  a  little  too  much  of  a  compliment  for  Dizzy," 
but  his  eye  has  lighted  on  a  notice  in  the  paper 
which  excites  him,  and  he  begins  to  beam.) 

Shaw — Listen  to  this  from  the  Times,  "Chester- 
ton has  given  his  third  lecture  in  Boston,  and 
Boston  is  maintaining  its  enthusiasm  only  by  a 
great  efTort.  Chesterton's  lecture  lasts  thrce- 
(luarter  of  an  hour  and  he  reads  it."  (Shaw 
chuckles  agreeably).  It's  tliat  rich? 

Mrs.  Shaw — Wait  until  Boston  hears  you. 

Shaw — Years  ago  when  I  used  to  harangue  tlie 
mob  in  Hyde  Park,  Chesterton's  gang  thouglit  I 
— was  crazy.  But  all  the  time  1  liad  niy  eye  on 
America.    I  was  practicing. 

Mrs.  Shaw — Do  you  call  the  Americans  a  mob? 

Shaw — I  give  them  no  such  flattery.  They  are 
worse  than  a  mob,  they  arc  a  menace. 

Mrs.  Shaw — A  menace.    To  whom? 

Shaw — To  themselves.  Some  day  I  shall  sweep 
tlirough  America  from  end  to  end.  I  will  lash 
those  poor  ercatiircs  into  some  primitive  notions 
about  liberty.  Then,  when  1  have  made  twenty 
thousand  pounds  or  so,  I  will  turn  it  over  to 
Harvard  University  to  establish  a  chair  on  "How 
to  Live." 

Mrs.  Shaw — I  am  sorry  j'ou  dislike  the  Ameri- 
cans so  nnicli.     Now,  1  like  them. 

Shaw — \W'  disHke  tile  .\merieans?  W'h}'  bless 
your  soul,  cliild,  I  adore  tlie  Americans.  But 
it  would  never  do  for  me  to  let  them  know. 
(Enter  Bertha  witli  more  liot  water  for  G.  li.  S.") 

Shaw — Bertha,  tell  me  about  your  young  man. 

Bertha  (blushing) — I  would  rather  not,  sir. 

Shaw  (casting  a  languishing  glance  on  Bertha) 
■ — Ah,  ha;  you  think  I  am  the  sort  of  wild  blade 
that  comes  betwen  a  young  man  and  his  darling, 
do  you  ? 

Bertha  (greatly  confused) — Oh,  no  sir;  but  the 
last  time  I  told  you  about  my  young  man,  you 
put  him  in  a  book,  and  I  lost  him. 

Mrs.  Shaw — Bertha  is  right.  She  will  not  dis- 
cuss her  young  man  with  you,  because  your  views 
on  marriage  are  too  lax. 

Shaw — Only  in  theory,  my  dear.  In  practice, 
I  am  as  rigid  as  a  Puritan.  P.ertha  can  tell  you. 
liertha  knows  men.  She  has  worked  in  a  dozen 
houses  in  London,  and  she  could  a  tale  unfold 
it    slie    would.    Own  up.  Bertha,  have  yon  ever 
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worked  for  any  man  as  rightly  virtuous  as  I  am? 
Have  I  ever  given  you  even  so  much  as  fatherly 
kiss  ? 

Mrs.  Shaw — 1  can  believe  that  you  have  never 
kissed  her;  Bertha  hates  old  men  and  long  whis- 
kers, but  did  you  ever  try  to  kiss  Bertha? 

Shaw — Ye  gods,  what  a  reward  for  my  years 
of  fasting  and  penance  !  Why  do  I  feed  on  tur- 
nips, why  do  I  fly  from  meat  and  strong  drink? 
Answer  me,  wife.  It  is  from  my  love  of  virtue. 
When  I  die,  this  shall  be  my  epitaph,  "Sacred  to 
the  memory  of  George  Bernard  Shaw.  Here 
lies  St.  George  and  St.  Bernard,  two  saints  in 
one." 

Mrs.  Shaw — Talking  about  death,  you  will  have 
to  hurry,  dear,  if  you  expect  them  to  have  room 
for  your  ashes  in  Westminster.  (Shaw  gazes  at 
his  wife  strangely  as  though  death  were  some- 
thing that  he  at  least,  would  not  joke  about.  How 
he  hated  what  passed  for  humor  !  Would  no  one 
ever  take  him  seriously,  not  even  his  wife?  He 
turns  his  eyes  to  Bertha.  "I  wonder,"  he  muses, 
"if  Bertha  takes  me  seriously."  .\fter  a  pause, 
to  Bertha.) 

Shaw — Bertha,  I  saw  you  last  night  with  a 
book  in  your  hand;  have  you  taken  to  literature? 

Bertha  (not  understanding) — Sir? 

Sliaw — What  book  were  you  reading  last  ni.ght? 

Bertha — Oh,  Sir,  it  was  a  book  by  the  P<jet 
Davies.  It's  his  life,  all  about  the  time  he  was 
poor  and  a  tramp.    He  talks  about  you,  sir. 

Shaw — About  me?  Out  with  it.  Bertha;  let  us 
hear  the  worst.    What  docs  he  say? 

Bertha  (steadying  herself  like  a  child  trying 
to  remember  a  lesson) — He  says,  Mr.  Davies 
does,  "I  tried  them  ;ill,  and  no  one  would  give 
me  help.  I  was  in  dfspair.  At  last  I  turned, 
almost  by  chance,  to  the  famous  Irisli  play- 
wright, and  this  man  saved  me.  The  world  m:iy 
question  and  divide  about  his  genius,  but  there 
can  never  lie  any  question  at  all  about  his  .great 
heart-." 

Shaw  (opens  his  eyes  wide.  A  shy  smile  plays 
upon  his  lips  and  he  looks  about  him  self-con- 
sciously. He  is  confused  and  happy.  Turning 
to  liis  wife  and  speaking  boyishly) — After  all,  my 
dear,  I  am  not  such  a  bad  sort,  am  I? 

Mrs.  Shaw  (deeply  touched) — A  bad  sort?  You 
are  what  1  always  said  you  were, — You  are  the 
greatest  of  them  all.  BRUCE  LYDIG. 

San  Francisco,  I'"ebruary,  1921. 


CELEBRITIEr. 
MARGOT  ASQUITH 

Time:  1890. 

Place:  London — the  dining-room  of  .\rthur 
Balfour's  town  house. 

(At  a  dinner  party  given  by  Arthur  Balfour, 
Margot  Asquith, — then  Margot  Tennant — finds 
herself  seated  opposite  Frank  Harris.) 

iMargot — Hell,  Frank — you  here?  What  luck! 
Now  do  try  to  be  nice  tonight,  old  dear,  and 
let's  have  no  quarreling. 

Frank  (bristling) — I  never  <iuarrel. 

Morgot — Do  you  know,  someone  really  told 
me  that  you  were  a  pacilist.  In  private  life,  I 
have  never  known  you  to  do  anythin.g  but  throw 
bombs. 

I'rank — You  have  been  misinformed,  dear 
Lady.  1  did  not  throw  a  bomb;  I  wrote  it.  Have 
you  read  "The  Bomb"? 

Margot — I  would  not  dare.  My  nerves  are 
none  too  stron.g,  you  know,  and  a  bomb  from  you 
is  more  than  I  could  stand. 

I'rank — What's  the  niatti-r  with  your  nerves? 
Have  you  broken  yom-  eollar-I)one  again?  You 
are  still  the  best  rid.r  in   England,  aren't  you? 

Mar.got  (risin.g  and  screaming) — Scounclrel, 
will  you  loo  twit  me  about  my  riding''  Why 
shouldn't  1  have  s.aid  that  1  :im  the  best  rider 
in  I'-ngland,  when  it  is  true.    I'll  show  you  how 


I  can  ride.  (Mounting  her  chair  and  hallooing) 
";\  horse,  a  horse,  my  kingdom  for  a  horse!" 

(Margot's  father  rsuhes  up  and  tries  to  calm 
her.  Arthur  Balfour  stands  by  detached  and 
musing  as  if  he  had  heard  nothing.  Obviously, 
Arthur  lacks  the  "taste"  for  this  sort  of  thing.) 

iMargot's  Father — My  dear  Harris,  why  must 
you  and  iMargot  always  quarrel?  I  thought  you 
had  stopped  speaking  a  fortnight  a,go? 

Frank — 1  never  quarrel,  sir,  and  your  daughter 
spoke  to  me  first. 

Margot  (at  the  top  of  her  voice) — Liar,  liar! 
Oil,  what  a  liar! 

Frank  (clearing  his  throat  and  reddening) — I 
cannot  

Balfour — Remember,  my  dear  Harris,  you  are 
a  pacilist.  It  is  a  heavy  test,  hut  your  reputa- 
tion is  at  stake.    Calm  yourself,  I  beg  of  you. 

Margot  (with  a  swift  change  of  manner) — I 
an  only  a  poor  weak  woman,  and  Arthur's  elo- 
quence always  moves  me.  Gentlemen,  I  also 
am  a  jiass-a-list  (extending  her  hand)  Frank, 
since  you  apologize  so  freely,  here  is  my  hand. 
I  forgive  you. 

Frank  (grindin.g  his  teeth) — Oh  my  God, 
woman,  I'd  give  my  life — a  million  lives — if  only 
you  were  a  man  for  one  minute.  I'd  fill  you 
so  full  of  lead  that  they  could  set  you  up  as  a 
monu  menc. 

Margot  (putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes 
and  weeping;  suddenly  she  breaks  into  wild  hys- 
terical sobs) — You  cold-blooded  villain,  Frank, 
you  know  that  I  love  you.  It  is  your  incon- 
stancy that  sets  me  ofif  this  way.  Damn  Peter 
Flower,  I  never  want  to  set  eyes  on  him  again. 
(Fings  luTs-  If  at  Harris'  feet.) 

Balfour  (to  Margot's  father)— Shall  I  send  for 
the  parson? 

Margot's  h'allier — Oh  dear  no,  this  is  quite  an 
ordinary  scene  with  .Margot.  Three  times  this 
week  already,  she  Inis  acted  so  with  different 
men.  She  is  still  the  best  rider  in  England,  you 
know.  BRUCE  LYDIG. 

San  h'rancisco,  February,  1921. 


"Never  ask  your  husband  for  money,"  coun- 
selled the  Old  Married  Woman. 

"I  never  have  to,"  retorted  the  Young  Bride 
proudly.  "Charlie's  such  a  darlin.g.  He  sleeps 
like  a  baby  all  night  long. — American  Legion 
Weekly. 
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Immi^uratiou  Day 

Woodrow  \\'ilson  was  very  near  to  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us  inauguration  day.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  a  president  elected  by 
the  largest  majority  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  was  being  inducted  into  office,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  cabinet  properly  called  an 
"all-star  aggregation,"  the  passing  of  his 
great  predecessor  held  public  attention  that 
day. 

(^n  our  mental  screens  we  watched  with 
interest  the  soldiers  in  olive-drab  and  sailors 
in  blue  and  white,  the  throngs  surging 
around  the  capitol,  the  incoming  president 
as  he  kissed  Washington's  Bible.  But  the 
limping  step  of  the  man,  who  matched  his 
head  and  his  heart  against  the  world  for 
the  sake  of  an  American  idea  of  democracy, 
was  the  touch  that  brought  the  sympathetic 
sigh  and  the  murmured  regret. 

A  powerful  determination  not  to  let  the 
appearance  of  physical  infirmities  mar  a  day 
significant  of  the  fact  that  American  self- 
government  moves  forward  without  pause 
finally  gave  way  before  the  entreaties  of 
family  and  friends,  so  his  part  in  the  in- 
auguration ceremonies  was  small.  All  the 
public  saw  was  a  bent  old  man  shuffling  out 
of  the  White  House  for  the  last  time,  sturdy 
helpers  planting  his  feet  for  each  step  as 
he  approached  the  waiting  automobile  and 
a  gracious  successor  tendering  a  cordial 
greeting  as  he  took  his  seat  in  the  car.  The 
public  saw  a  little  more,  to  be  sure,  for 
there  was  the  ride  to  the  capitol  of  Wilson 
and  Harding,  and  the  final  trip  of  Wilson  to 
his  new  home,  but  his  appearance  at  the 
White  House  steps  was  the  human  interest 
feature  of  the  day,  except  for  two  incidents 
in  the  capitol  itself. 

One  was  his  final  signing  and  disapprov- 
ing of  Congressional  bills,  his  cordial  recep- 
tion to  Senator  Knox  and  his  last-minute 
flare-up  at  Senator  Lodge,  leader  of  the  sen- 
ators who  defeated  the  League  of  Nations 
treaty.  A  few  mfiments  later  he  was  gone, 
limping  of?  by  himself  down  an  empty  cor- 
ridor toward  the  elevator,  where  a  few  loyal 
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friends  overtook  him.  That  was  the  other. 
Then  business  was  resumed  and  Harding 
.and  Coolidge  were  sworn  in.  The  brief, 
colorless  ceremony  over,  the  pew  president 
presented  his  cabinet  nominations  to  the 
Senate,  and  a  new  regime  had  begun. 

Starting  off  with  a  cabinet  generally  con- 
sidered a  strong  one,  with  every  prospect 
of  accomplishing  much-needed  reform  and 
.systematization  of  government  machinery, 
and  with  a  hope,  at  least,  of  taking  our 
pro])er  place  in  some  sort  of  a  league  of 
nations,  Harding  has  every  opportunity  for 
success.  But  will  he  decide  his  greatest 
problems  with  his  head  alone,  or  with  his 
heart  also?  Wilhelm  H  and  his  war  chiefs 
decided  with  their  heads  alone,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  paid  for  it.  If  Wilson  had 
decided  with  his  head  alone,  he  might  have 
left  the  White  House  last  week  with  firm 
tread,  but  none  of  us  would  have  seen  that 
vision  of  international  friendship,  whose 
establishment  as  a  reality  has  been  hastened 
by  Woodrow  ^^'ilson's  words  and  deeds, 
desi)ite  his  failure  to  enter  the  promised 
land  himself.  Let  us  hope  that  Warren 
Harding  will  measure  up  to  the  high  stand- 
ard his  predecessor  set. 

*     *  « 

Nc7i<  Railroad  Commission  Problems 

At  \\'aterloo  in  the  great  war  British 
soldiers  fought  a  brief  skirmish  against  the 
oncoming  Germans,  a  trifling  incident  in 
the  retreat  from  Mons.  Two  days  later  the 
place  where  Napoleon,  Wellington  and 
Blucher  had  their  famous  conflict  was  for- 
gotten as  far  as  its  part  in  the  last  war 
was  concerned;  but  this  failure  of  history 
to  repeat  itself  is  likely  not  to  be  the  case 
as  regards  the  Railroad  Commission  battle- 
field in  California,  where  many  of  the  early 
fights  between  the  Johnson  administration 
and  the  public  utility  corporation  took  place. 
Judging  from  present  indications,  some  of 
these  struggles  of  almost  a  decade  ago  may 
be  fought  anew  with  appointees  of  Governor 
Stephens  leading  the  state  administration 
ranks. 

For  the  last  few  years  Edwin  O.  Edger- 
ton  and  Frank  R.  I^evlin  have  dominated 
the  commission,  but  Edgerton's  consent  to 
increases  in  gas  and  electric  rates  during  the 
period  of  advancing  costs  and  his  belief  in 
fair  treatment  for  corporations  apparently 
gave  him  too  much  of  a  pro-corporation 
color  in  the  eyes  of  the  administration.  Now 
Devlin  has  indicated  his  intention  of  follow- 
ing Edgerton  into  private  life,  and  Sacra- 
mento gossip  has  it  that  Clyde  Seavey  of 
the  State  Board  of  Control,  valiant  fighter 
against  the  corporations,  soon  will  be  found 
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alongside  of  Edgerton's  successor,  Chester 
H.  Rowel  1. 

Attacks  on  the  commission,  however  un- 
pleasant they  may  have  been  to  Edgerton, 
were  all  "part  of  the  game"  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  but  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
Devlin's  pride  was  deeply  hurt,  particularly 
by  the  announcement  that  an  investigation 
of  the  commission  by  the  legislature  was 
to  be  instituted. 

With  Rowell  and  Seavey  as  the  central 
figures  on  the  Railroad  Commission  bench 
some  new  adventures  in  the  field  of  pul)lic 
utility  investigation  and  regulation  may  be 
looked  for.  Rowell  is  not  a  man  to  be  satis- 
fied with  superficial  explanations.  When 
a  new  theater  was  being  built  across  the 
street  from  his  office  at  the  Fresno  Repub- 
lican, Rowell  was  not  content  until  he  per- 
.sonally  had  looked  over  all  the  steel  work 
in  the  new  structure  and  discussed  the  struc- 
tural jiroblems  with  the  contractor.  There 
was  a  new  point  in  construction  that  he  had 
never  met  before,  he  explained,  and  he 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  he  understood  it. 
Rowell  had  a  right  to  ask  questions,  too, 
for  he  is  an  architect  of  no  mean  skill,  in 
addition  to  being  an  editor,  a  linguist  who 
has  mastered  many  tongues,  a  close  student 
of  history,  a  former  college  professor,  a 
medical  expert,  a  lawyer,  a  convincing  public 
speaker  and  a  few  other  things.  Versatility 
is  his  middle  name. 

Seavey  seems  to  be  a  genius  for  facts  and 
figures,  although  the  corporation  proponents 
at  Sacramento  insisted  that  his  columns  oc- 
casionally failed  to  add  and  that  his  multi- 
])lication.  when  it  concerned  tax  rates  at 
least,  was  faulty.  That  he  is  the  brains 
of  the  Board  of  Control  is  a  generally  con- 
ceded fact. 

Although  election  of  either  Seavey  or 
Rowell  to  the  presidency  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  within  the  present  year  might 
not  be  too  pleasantly  considered  by  Com- 
missioners Irving  Martin,  Harley  Brundige 
and  Chester  Loveland.  one  of  the  two  new- 
comers might  easily  be  chosen  for  the  office 
by  his  colleagues  in  1922. 

*      *  * 

Tariff  Troubles 

What  the  next  step  will  be  after  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  prompt  veto  of  the  Fordney 
emergency  tarifY  passed  by  Congress  is  not 
easy  to  say.  A  few  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  a  foregone  conclusion  that  a  Re- 
publican Congress  would  have  passed  an- 
other .strong  protective  tariff  and  tl;er  ."-at 
down  to  watch  infant  industries  grow  up 
to  the  point  where  they  could  ask  stiM 
more  protection. 
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President  Harding's  inaugural  message 
indicates  that  conditions  have  changed,  for 
he  advocates  a  protective  tariff  which,  how- 
ever, would  not  damage  our  newly  acquired 
foreign  trade.  Once  when  we  had  no  mer- 
chant marine  to  carry  our  goods  abroad,  we 
thought  our  foreign  trade  coul  !  take  care 
of  itself.  We  were  proud  of  the  vvorlci-wide 
expansion  of  big  corporations  like  Standard 
Oil,  International  Harvester  and  Singer 
Sewing  Machine,  and  delighted  hear  that 
Russian  peasants  mowed  their  wheat  A\ith 
American  machinery  and  that  Chinese  farm- 
ers used  American  kerosene  lamps  But  as 
for  shaping  our  tariff  so  that  foreign  coun- 
tries would  lower  their  barriers  to  admit 
American  goods,  that  was  a  strange  idea. 

But  today  we  are  called  upon  to  face  that 
problem,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  e.Kporting 
a  surplus,  but  also  to  keep  our  big  merchant 
fleet  in  operation.  Already  we  have  had 
threats  from  Argentina  that  heavy  duties 
would  be  levied  on  our  exports  in  retaliation 
for  increases  in  the  Fordney  bill  on  Argen- 
tine exports  to  the  United  States.  So  v.hen 
we  propose  to  keep  home  markets  for  agri- 
cultural products  safe  from  invasion  by 
cheaply  produced  foreign  products  we  also 
run  the  danger  of  injuring  our  own  export 
trade. 

Although  the  citrus  fruit  industry,  the 
olive,  walnut  and  bean  growers  want  plenty 
of  protection,  yet  other  California  agricul- 
tural products  will  suffer  if  retaliatory  tar- 
iffs are  levied.  For  instance,  prunes  were 
exported  in  great  quantities  before  the  war, 
but  the  fall  in  exchange  has  cut  off  the 
foreign  market,  with  the  result  that  a  large 
part  of  the  1920  crop  has  not  been  marketed. 
Tariffs  that  kept  California  prunes  out  of 
European  markets  would  have  a  similar 
disastrous  effect.  Another  industry  that 
has  suffered  greatly  from  the  loss  of  the 
export  market  is  that  of  canned  fruits. 
When  exchange  recovers,  part  of  the  Cali- 
fornia surplus  will  be  absorbed,  but  import 
duties  on  canned  fruit  in  practically  every 
country  in  the  world  except  England  and 
Cuba  will  prevent  an  output  that  grows  with 
the  development  of  the  state  from  being 
completely  disposed  of.  The  California  can- 
neries have  begun  a  battle  for  a  trading 
tariff  to  enable  our  government  to  levy  re- 
taliatory duties  on  the  products  of  such 
countries  as  refused  to  admit  our  canned 
goods,  and  the  trading  tariff  principally  may 
prove  to  be  a  powerful  lever  to  insure 
■  proper  foreign  distribution  of  our  surplus 
production. 

With  the  period  of  adjustment  of  prices 
and  costs  still  before  us,  it  is  perhaps  just 
as  well  that  our  tariff  measures  wait  until 
a  more  settled  state  of  affairs  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  accurate  determination  of  the 
amount  of  protection  that  is  needed  for  our 
^ome  markets. 


The  Tax  Bill  Wins 

Saving  the  King  tax  bill  from  defeat  at 
the  last  moment  was  a  totally  unexpected 
victory  for  the  Stephens  administration. 
After  its  second  failure  in  the  Assembl}'  the 
administration  forces  were  anything  but 
confident.  How  long  this  victory  will  stave 
off  a  reorganization  of  our  state  government 
to  eliminate  waste  and  duplication  of  effort 
remains  to  be  seen.  If  the  increased  cor- 
poration taxes  under  the  King  bill  are  bound 
to  be  reflected  in  higher  gas,  electricity  and 
water  bills  and  railroad  fares,  as  the  Public 
tilities  Act  provides  that  they  must,  let  us 
hope  that  the  legislature  will  make  the  bur- 
den for  the  ultimate  consumer  as  light  as 
possible.  Digging  down  deeper  into  our 
pockets  for  more  railroad  fare  with  the 
thought  that  we  are  supporting  two  or  three 
state  organizations  where  one  could  do  the 
same  work  cheaper  and  more  efficiently  is 
poor  consolation  for  Governor  Stephen's 
victory. 

When  these  raises  in  public  utility  rates 
come,  of  course  the  utilities  and  the  Railroad 
Commission  will  be  blamed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  commission  has  no  legal  alter- 
native, because  under  the  Public  Utilities  Act 
taxes  are  necessary  expenses  which  must 
be  figured  in  making  up  the  rates.  Natur- 
ally it  would  be  too  much  not  to  expect 
the  corporations  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  which  the  people  themselves  pro- 
vided for  this  extra  expense  to  be  saddled  on 
the  consumer.  Charity  begins  at  home,  runs 
the  phrase,  so  the  utilities  will  let  the  con- 
sumer consider  his  or  her  own  kitchen  as 
the  place  to  begin  thinking  about  making 
himself  or  herself  a  little  gift  in  the  way 
of  reducing  cost  of  state  government. 


A  Nc7v  Kind  of  Tax 

The  Highway  Commission  must  be  given 
the  credit  for  supporting- a  sort  of  pay-as- 
you-enter  method  of  taxation  and  road 
building.  This  is  the  proposed  tax  on  gaso- 
line, the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  building  the 
state  highways  that  cannot  be  constructed 
out  of  the  funds  available  from  the  last 
$40,000,000  bond  issue.  The  next  thing  up 
to  the  Highway  Commission  is  to  show 
how  to  tax  only  the  gasoline  used  by  auto- 
mobiles in  country  travel.  Proprietors  of 
river  launches  are  not  likely  to  enthuse  over 
paying  for  a  road  in  the  high  Sierras,  nor 
is  the  owner  of  a  gasoline  pumping  station 
on  a  ranch  in  danger  of  gladly  parting  with 
extra  gasoline  money  for  the  sake  of  more 
pavement.  The  man  wdio  never  takes  his 
car  outside  the  city  limits  except  for  an 
occasional  Sunday  afternoon  spin  down  (he 
peninsula  is  not  likely  to  be  interested  in 
a  new  San  Diego  county  boulevard.  Never- 
theless the  idea  has  possibilities,  and  Cali- 
fornia cannot  have  too  many  good  roads. 


The  Ne7v  Steamers 

Arrival  of  the  Ilawkeye  State  and  the 
Golden  State  at  San  h^ancisco  for  use  by 
the  Matson  and  Pacific  Aiail  lines  adds  a 
great  deal  of  ])restige  to  the  American 
steamship  com])anies  operating  in  the  Pa- 
cific. \Vith  palatial  boats  like  these  already 
here,  and  more  coming  as  fast  as  the  Ship- 
jiing  Board  can  turn  them  out,  travel  across 
the  Pacific  will  be  greatly  stimulated.  A 
large  amount  of  new  jiassenger  business 
will  be  created,  in  addition  to  the  tourists 
and  business  men  already  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  liawaiian  Islands  and  the  Far 
East. 

A  San  Franciscan  returning  from  the 
Philippines  last  year  remarked  on  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  those  islands  as  well  as 
in  the  Hawaiian  group  who  would  be  glad 
to  take  trips  to  the  mainland  if  travel  con- 
ditions were  better.  So  in  a  year,  if  the 
Shipping  Board  delivers  the  ships  it  has 
promised,  San  Francisco  will  have  to  be 
looking  over  its  hotel  accommodations  once 
more  to  see  if  they  are  adequate  to  care  for 
our  new  crop  of  tourists  coming  to  spend  a 
comfortable  summer  vacation  right  here  by 
the  Golden  Gate. 


Spring:;  J 'alley  and  Co.  Real  Estate 

What  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 
will  do  with  the  land  that  was  not  included 
in  the  acreage  which  it  was  planned  to  sell  to 
the  city  is  a  question  that  is  bound  to  arouse 
considerable  curiosity,  for  some  of  it  is  excel- 
lent property  for  subdivision.  The  slopes  to- 
ward tiic  ocean  in  the  Lake  Merced  region  are 
bound  to  be  divided  into  residence  tracts  event- 
ually, although  it  is  unlikely  tiiat  the  existing 
golf  links  will  be  encroached  upon,  as  the  golf 
course  is  a  great  attraction  to  San  Francisco. 

The  tract  that  the  Spring  Valley  Com- 
pany for  some  time  has  had  landscape  engi- 
neers surveying  all  this  property  and  plan- 
ning for  its  ultimate  development  as  the  site 
for  many  of  San  Francisco's  future  homes 
is  not  generally  known.  A  step  proposed 
by  the  company  in  this  development  work 
is  the  leveling  of  the  rocky  hill  on  upper 
Market  street,  near  the  State  Normal  School, 
the  dirt  and  rock  to  be  carried  on  the 
Municipal  car  line  through  the  Twin  Peaks 
tunnel  to  fill  in  low  places  in  the  Spring 
Valley  land  around  Lake  Merced. 

City  of  Richmond  ^ 

Lot  for  Sale 

Suitable  for  Bungalow  or  Flats 

P        RIPLEY  STREET— Two  blocks  from 

McDonald  Avenue 
I  Will  Sacrifice.  Box  S,  This  Office  | 
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March  12,  1921 


The  Joys  of  Single  Blessedness 

By  a  Middle-Aged  Man  Who  Never  Married 


Twenty-four  years  ago,  when  I  had  been  live 
yiars  out  of  college  I  spent  a  week-end  with  my 
college  room-mate  and  his  wife  in  tiieir  litile 
liouse  outside  of  Pittsburg.  A  small  and  unimport- 
ant incident  in  the  career  of  a  man,  one  might 
say;  and  so  in  one  respect  it  was.  1  arrived 
late  Friday  afternoon,  and  1  left  on  the  earliest 
possible  train  Monday  morning.  Yet  that  period, 
brief  as  it  was,  exercised  a  very  considerable 
influence  on  my  life. 

1  doubt  if  any  two  men  were  ever  closer  chums 
than  "Big  Joe"  Haskins  and  I.  Our  friendship 
began  in  preparatory  school,  where  we  formed  a 
sort  of  ofTensive  and  defensive  alliance,  he  fight- 
ing the  lioys  who  were  too  big  for  mc'  to  tackle, 
and  I  helping  him  through  mathematics  and 
Latin,  which  always  gave  him  trouble.  Joe's 
head  work  was  never  quite  as  rapid  as  his  foot 
w(jrk.  His  mind  worked  slowly  but  inexorably; 
if  he  ever  set  out  to  accomplish  a  given  task 
nothing  could  divert  him  from  the  goal,  even 
though  he  did  not  arrive  until  everyone  else  had 
finished  and  gone  home.  It  was  easy  to  predict, 
even  in  those  early  days,  that  he  would  score  a 
substantial  success,  as  he  has  done;  but  it  was 
perfectly  evident,  also,  that  success  would  come 
slowly,  as  a  result  of  boring  in  rather  than  by 
anj'  spectacular  achievement. 

Through  the  four  years  of  college  we  roomed 
together,  two  years  in  the  dormitory  and  two 
years  in  the  fraternity  house;  and  in  all  that  time 
I  can  remember  scarcely  a  moment  of  misunder- 
standing. 

"By  George!"  he  exclaimed  one  day,  apropos 
of  nothing,  "you've  sold  me  on  the  idea  of 
marriage  more  than  all  the  books  I  ever  read. 
If  two  fellows  as  diflfcrent  as  you  and  I  are  can 
live  together  four  years  without  scrapping,  it 
ought  to  be  a  cinch  to  live  a  lifetime  with  a 
pretty  woman." 

I  laughed. 

"It's  just  because  we  are  different  that  we  get 
on  so  well,"  I  answered.  "We  haven't  a  single 
interest  in  common,  not  a  single  ambition  that 
conflicts.  I'm  the  manager  of  the  football  team, 
and  you're  the  star  player.  Your  whole  interest 
is  in  winning  games,  and  my  chief  delight  is  in 
the  gate  receipts.  We  are  so  busy,  each  with  his 
own  life,  that  we  have  no  time  to  get  on  each 
other's  nerves.  If  we  were  here  in  front  of  the 
fireplace  every  evening,  with  nothing  to  do  but" 
to  sit  and  look  at  each  other,  the  'God  Bless 
Our  Home'  sign  would  be  tilted  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  at  the  end  of  the  first  week." 

"Besides,"  I  added  "we  have  no  children." 

He  threw  a  sofa  pillow  at  my  head,  which  was 
his  method  of  concluding  an  argument;  and  that, 
so  far,  as  I  can  remember,  was  the  only  discus- 
sion on  marriage  that  wc  ever  had.  Of  course  I 
knew  that  he  had  a  girl  back  in  the  little  town 
where  his  parents  lived;  he  had  showed  mc  her 
picture  in  our  first  year,  and  once  he  brought 
her  up  to  junior  prom.  Some  chance  remark  of 
his  led  me  to  conclude  that  they  w-ere  engaged, 
and  planned  to  be  married  immediately  after  his 
graduation;  but  I  paid  little  attention. 

Most  of  the  fellows  who  came  to  college  with 
their  lives  definitely  mapped  out  in  advance  found 
a  number  of  reasons  for  altering  the  outlines  of 
the  map  before  they  were  through.  Joe's  en- 
gagement, I  supposed,  would  go  the  way  of  the 
avcra,ge  love  affair  of  high  school  age. 

But  I  ought  to  have  known  Joe  belter.  The 
process  of  arriving  at  b  decision  was,  with  him, 
too  painful  to  be  unnecessarily  repeated.  Having 
decided    at    eighteen    that    he  would  marry  at 


twenty-two,  he  counted  the  matter  definitely  set- 
tled, and  just  before  our  commencement,  he  an- 
jiounced  to  me  the  time  and  place  at  which  I 
was  to  appear  and  perform  the  functions  of  best 
man. 

It  was  a  simple,  attractive,  small-town  wedding. 
I  kissed  the  bride,  and  wished  Joe  all  the  happi- 
ness to  which  he  was  so  richly  entitled;  and  that 
was  the  last  glimpse  I  had  of  them  until  my 
visit  in  their  home,  to  which  1  have  already 
referred. 

Joe  met  mc  at  the  city  depot  and  took  me  out 
by  trolley  into  the  crude  little  subdivision  where 
he  was  paying  for  a  home.  His  house  was  one 
of  forty  others  on  the  street,  all  just  alike,  each 
with  its  tiny  porch  and  prim  little  lawn  in  front, 
and  its  doll-like  flower  garden  behind.  I  felt  dirty 
from  the  trip  on  the  train,  and  a  little  tired  by 
the  long  trolley  ride;  and  I  could  not  help  con- 
trasting the  convenience  of  my  bachelor  apart- 
ment with  the  isolation  which  a  wife  and  babies 
had  imposed  on  Joe. 

The  babies  came  tumbling  out  of  the  front  door 
to  meet  us — two  husky  boys  and  a  girl — as  good 
looking  youngsters  as  I  have  ever  seen,  and  Mrs. 
Haskins  appeared  a  minute  later,  having  stopped 
to  discard  her  apron,  and  to  shut  the  kitchen  door 
so  that  the  smell  of  the  cooking  might  not  get 
into  the  little  parlor.  I  noticed  that  she  seemed" 
a  good  bit  older,  and  rather  tired;  but  it  was 
evident  enough  that  her  affection  for  Joe,  and 
his  for  her,  had  undergone  no  change.  They 
kissed  each  other  warmly,  and  then,  while  she 
busied  herself  with  the  supper  Joe  ano  I  undressed 
the  youngsters  and  romped  with  them  up-stairs. 

The  next  day  being  Saturday,  I  spent  the  morn- 
ing with  Joe  downtown.  Saturday  afternoon  we 
bundled  the  youngsters  up  and,  with  Mrs.  Has- 
kins, took  a  long  walk  through  the  country  around 
Joe's  home.  The  babies  got  pretty  tired  before 
it  was  over,  and  had  to  be  carried  back.  One 
of  them  fell  asleep  in  Joe's  arms;  and  the  one 
1  was  carryin.g,  either  because  I  was  a  stranger 
or  because  of  my  lack  of  adaptness  as  a  baby 
carriage,  cried  most  of  the  way  home.  I  was 
glad  enough  when  we  had  them  safely  in  bed; 
and  glad,  also,  that  the  next  day  was  Sunday, 
which  meant  a  good,  long,  morning  nap. 

But  there  were  no  long  morning  naps  in  the 
Haskins  household,  as  I  might  have  suspected. 
The  first  loud  shout  from  the  nursery  broke 
forth  at  6:30  exactly;  and  was  followed  by  a 
patter  of  feet  along  the  hallway  to  daddy's  and 
mama's  room.  From  that  moment  sleep  became 
an  utter  impossibility.  The  house  rocked  with 
alternating  waves  of  laughter  and  grief,  as  the 
babies  piled  themselves  onto  Joe,  and  then  rolled 
off  onto  the  floor.  I  got  up  and  dressed,  hearing 
Mrs.  Haskins  already  busy  in  the  kitchen,  and 
descended  to  spend  the  hardest  Sunday  of  my 
bachelor  experience. 

"I  take  care  of  the  youngsters  on  Sunday,"  Joe 
explained,  "so  that  Sadie  can  get  a  little  rest.'' 
And  take  care  of  them  he — with  my  inexpert 
help — proceeded  to  do.  With  the  exception  of 
a  single  hour,  during  which  the  eldest  one  was 
committed  to  the  blessed  oblivion  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  while  the  others  slept,  we  had  them  with 
us,  and  on  us,  every  minute  of  the  day.  They 
rode  on  our  backs,  while  we  performed  the  func- 
tions of  bears  and  moo-cows;  they  brought  us 
a  hundred  hurt  fingers  and  stubbed  toes  to  be 
kissed.  We  dragged  them  in  carts  and  wheeled 
them  in  carriages  and'  rolled  with  them  on  the 
parlor  floor;  and  when,  after  what  seemed  a  solid 
week  of  hard  physical  labor,  we  presided  over 


the  final  tempestuous  session  at  the  supper  table, 
I  felt  as  if  someone  ought  to  feed  mc  and  put 
me  to  bed,  as  well. 

In  the  heavenly  calm  that  succeeded  their  dis- 
appearance, Mrs.  Haskins  and  Joe  and  I  sat 
around  the  little  open  fire,  while  he  told  me 
cute  stories  about  the  children,  and  attempted 
to  console  me  for  the  misfortune  of  my  bachelor- 
hood. I  took  his  words  with  a  proper  show  ot 
humility  and  regret;  but  inwardly  I  gave  thanks 
for  the  revelation  that  this  visit  had  brought. 
This  was  marriage,  I  said  to  myself;  this  was  love 
in  a  cottage,  concerning  which  all  the  celibate 
poets  of  history  had  grown  so  eloquent.  PoctS 
might  rave,  and  song  writers  continue  to  colleci 
their  royalties,  but  with  the  knowledge  I  then 
possessed  there  was  small  danger  of  my  being 
swept  into  matrimony.  I  was  contented  to  go 
on,  a  bachelor — at  least  until  such  time  as  1  had 
income  enough  to  marry  and  live  in  some  degree 
of  comfort  and  convenience. 

That,  as  I  have  said,  was  twenty-four  years  ago, 
when  I  had  just  passed  my  twenty-sixth  birthday. 
Last  week  Joe  Haskins  came  to  lunch  with  mc 
at  the  club,  which  has  been  my  home  for  the  past 
ten  years,  bringing  with  him  a  big  strapping 
young  chap  of  twenty-two. 

"This  is  my  son,  Joe  Jr.,  Tom,"  he  said.  "He's 
just  finishing  up  at  the  old  college.  Maybe  you've 
seen  his  picture  on  the  sporting  pages;  he's  the 
best  pitcher  we've  had  up  there  for  a  dog's  age." 

I  looked  at  Joe  Jr.  and  at  the  pictures  of  the 
other  four  who  make  up  the  tribe  of  Haskins; 
and  at  Mrs.  Haskins,  who  is  even  handsomer  as 
a  middle-aged  woman  than  she  w-as  as  a  girl. 
Ami  then  I  looked  at  Joe.  His  hair  was  gray 
around  the  temples,  but  his  face  had  the  same 
boyish  look  that  was  there  in  his  college  days. 

He  rambled  on  about  college  sports,  and  a 
dozen  other  subjects  that  dropped  out  of  my  life 
a  couple  of  decades  ago. 

"You  know,  Tom,  the  best  part  of  parenthood 
is  right  now,"  he  said.  "I  couldn't  possibly  have 
imagined  it  twenty  years  ago.  I  thought  then, 
when  I  was  tumbling  around  with  the  kids  in 
the  nursery  that  I  was  happier  than  1  ever  could 
be  again.  But  each  year  that's  passed  has  brought 
its  own  special  and  unexpected  joys;  and  now 
here  I  am,  fifty  years  old,  at  a  time  when  busi- 
ness has  become  a  sort  of  old  story  with  me, 
when  there  isn't  much  more  in  the  way  of  excite- 
ment scheduled  to  come  my  way  at  the  office — 
and  right  away  Tom  comes  along  to  start  his 
business  life,  and  I'm  as  much  thrilled  as  if  1 
were  going  to  live  my  own  life  over.  It's  great 
stuff,  I  tell  you,  something  you  bachelors  just 
don't  know  anything  about." 

We  took  young  Joe  to  the  station,  for  he  was 
going  back  to  college  to  pack  up  his  things;  and 
after  that  Joe  Sr.  and  1  sat  in  the  club  until  dinner 
time,  while  he  (old  me  about  his  success  in  busi- 
ness; and  his  summer  home,  where  he  fishes  and 
swims  with  the  kids;  and  about  the  boy  who 
died,  while  the  tears  filled  his  eyes  and  his  voice 
choked  up. 

"It  was  very  bitter,"  he  said,  "and  yet  it  waS 
wonderful,  too.  You  and  I  used  to  have  great 
old  discussions  in  philosophy  class,  Tom,  about 
death,  and  immortality,  and  all  that;  and  thought 
wc  were  pretty  smart  to  have  got  rid  of  the  old 
superstitions.  Immortality  was  all  right  for 
women,  and  for  chaps  who  weren't  strong  enough 
to  make  good.  But  for  regular  men,  who  were 
masters  of  their  careers,  this  one  old  world  was 
enough.  We'd  take  our  success  and  our  rewards 
here  and  now. 
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"What  fools  wc  were!"  he  exclaimed.  "Do  you 
sii|)i)osc  I  don't  know  dif¥ercntly  today?  Do  you 
think  for  one  minute  that  I'm  not  going  to  sec 
that  little  fellow  again?  I  tell  you,  I  don't  have 
to  believe:  I  know  it.  He's  somewhere  this  min- 
ute learning  the  ropes,  and  getting  things  fixed 
up  for  his  mother  and  his  dad  right  now." 

Presently  he,  too,  had  to  leave.  And  when  I 
had  seen  him  to  the  train  I  started  back  through 
the  town  to  face  again  the  bachelor's  eternal 
problem.  What  should  I  dr)  until  bed  time?  I 
thought  of  dropping  in  at  the  vaudeville  show; 
but  I  am  sick  of  shows. 

I  wandered  into  the  club  library,  where  the 
books  looked  even  more  stale  and  uninteresting 
than  usual.  I  picked  up  a  newspaper  and  tossed 
it  onto  tlic  table  again.  Finally  I  put  on  my 
liat,  and  until  long  after  midnight  I  walked  alone. 
And  it  came  over  me  again  with  fresh  force — 
as  it  has  been  coming  over  me  so  often  in  these 
later  days — that  what  I  had  thought  was  wisdom 
and  shrewdness  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  was 
only  a  species  of  cowardice,  after  all.  Life  is 
a  gamble,  in  which  only  the  courageous  wins. 
At  any  point  in  the  game  a  man  may  withdraw 
if  he  chooses;  the  decision  rests  entirely  in  his" 
hands.  But  for  every  hesitation,  for  every  sac- 
rifice to  security,  tlie  price  is  fixed.  The  biggest 
prizes  go  to  those  who  play  the  cards  straight 
through,  who  tlirow  themselves  wholeheartedly 
into  every  fresh  phase  of  the  game,  having  faitii 
at  every  point  to  accept  the  common  lot. 

My  father  and  motlier  were  model  parents  to 
the  extent  of  providing  a  well-ordered,  cultured 
home,  and  a  first-class  education  for  my  two 
sisters  and  myself.  In  all  outward  aspects  their 
life  was  singularly  happy;  yet,  even  as  a  boy, 
I  understood  that  they  were  not  truly  mates. 
Father  was  a  dreamer,  wlio  loved  inusic,  and' 
would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  study 
and  teach  the  violin.  The  necessity  for  providing 
for  his  family  put  him  into  business;  and  grad- 
ually business  absorbed  liim  more  and  more, 
partly  because  he  came  to  enjoy  the  game,  and 
partly  because  there  was  nothing  to  absorb  him 
at  home.  My  mother  was  a  natural  executive,  and 
sometimes  I  suspected  that  she  never  quite  became 
reconciled  to  the  fate  that  had  caused  her  to  be 
born  a  woman.  At  least,  she  refused  to  let  that 
fate  circumscribe  her  activities.  She  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  a  faithful  wife  by  bringing  three  chil- 
dren into  the  world;  and  having  seen  them  safely 
started  she  turned  them  over  to  a  governess, 
and  threw  herself  into  the  larger  business  of 
saving  the  race  at  large  through  clubs  and  move- 
ments of  various  sorts. 

At  ten,  I  was  sent  away  to  a  select  boys'  scliool, 
where  I  spent  seven  years;  at  seventeen  I  en- 
tered college;  and  at  twenty-one  I  crowded  my 
boyhood  treasures  into  a  hall  bedroom  in  New 
York  and  proceeded  to  find  a  job.  So  the  mem- 
ories of  home,  that  means  so  much  to  the  aver- 
age man,  were  never  an  important  factor  in  my 
case.  Home,  to  me,  was  principally  a  place  where 
•  one  reported  for  meals  at  certain  stated  intervals, 
and  from  which  one  was  firmly  ejected  when 
mother  had  a  meeting  of  an  important  committee 
in  the  parlor.  Most  of  the  good  times  that  came 
to  me  in  those  first  seven  years,  and  in  the 
subsequent  holiday  periods,  were  had  in  com- 
pany of  my  father,  who  would  take  me  down 
to  the  athletic  club  for  a  swim,  or  slip  away 
from  the  office  to  dissipate  at  a  matinee. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  chart  the  curve  of  a 
man's  affections,  as  they  arc  related  to  the  other" 
sex.  (I  can  almost  hear  the  snifif  of  contempt 
which  that  statement  will  evoke  from  my  femi- 
nine readers.  Chart  the  affections,  indeed !  What 
is  the  man  thinking  about.  Is  notiiing  sacred 
to  him?  Nothing  safe  from  his  cold  business 
analysis?    It's  lucky  he  never  did  marry;  a  fine, 


warm-blooded  husband  he  would  have  made!) 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  well-merited  rebuke,  I  stilf 
contend  that  a  curve  showing  the  rise  and  fall 
in  tlic  feelings  of  the  average  man — or  ot  a 
hundred  average  men — toward  the  opposite  sex 
would  well  repay  the  time  and  study  invested 
in  it.  It  would  prove,  I  tliink,  that  there  is 
nothing  very  new  or  startling  in  our  experience 
as  individuals.  Through  the  first  eight  or  ten 
years  of  our  lives  the  curve  is  not  a  curve  at 
all,  but  a  straight  line,  running  along  at  the  zero 
point,  indicating  no  special  interest  in  girls  as 
girls.  Somewhere  between  ten  and  thirteen  years 
it  drops  below  zero.  That  is  the  period  w-hen 
girls  are  a  nuisance;  when  they  can't  climb  trees 
for  fear  of  tearing  their  dresses;  when  they  insist' 
on  tagging  along  on  all  the  Indian  hunts,  but" 
aren't  strong  enough  to  help  carry  the  canoe, 
and  always  get  tired  and  want  to  go  home  too 
soon.  At  that  period  of  proud  male  independence 
every  boy  determines  resolutely  upon  bachelor- 
hood, and  looks  with  pity  and  contempt  upon  the 
older  boys  who  allow  themselves  to  be  ensnared' 
by  women's  wiles. 

Then  comes  the  glorious  age  of  the  teens,  when 
every  month  brings  a  new  divinity,  and  the  curse 
shoots  up  and  drops  back  again  with  alarming 
frequency.  Later,  the  rises  are  fewer  and  better 
sustained,  eventuating  in  the  final  upward  trena 
tliat  indicates  engagement  and  marriage.  Wheth- 
er the  curve  reaches  its  highest  level  on  the 
wedding  day,  or  continues  mounting  upward,  as 
the  love  of  the  earlier  years  mellows  into  the 
substantial  affection  and  mutual  respect  of  mid- 
dle life,  depends,  of  course,  upon  a  multitude  of 
circumstances  that  have  no  special  bearing  on 
this  personal  recital.  My  experience  with  the 
curve  of  affection  ended  long  ago,  but,  so  far 
as  it  went,  it  was  entirely  normal. 

I  had  three  violent  love  affairs,  and  was  en- 
gaged once  to  be  married,  before  I  had  passed 
my  twenty-third  birthday.  But  all  of  these  were 
of  little  permanent  effect  as  compared  witii  a 
brief  and  poignant  affair  that  came  later  on. 

At  a  summer  house  party  I  was  introduced  to 
a  young  woman  whom  I  may  be  permitted  to 
call  Elsie  Andrews.  We  were  all  of  us  under 
twenty-five,  at  that  time  in  life  when  the  discrep- 
ancies that  money  and  fame  make  between  men 
had  not  yet  begun  to  be  obtrusive.  All  of  us 
expected  to  be  rich  and  celebrated,,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Some  had  w-ell-to-do  fathers,  which 
gave  them  a  slight  initial  -advantage;  but  that 
mattered  little.  The  rest  of  us  would  overtake 
them  quickly,  and  probably  leave  them  far  be- 
hind. No  position  in  the  world  w-as  so  high  that 
we  might  not  aspire  to  it;  and  only  princesses 
could  be  our  wives. 

It  is  necessary  to  paint  in  this  background, 
because,  had  we  been  five  years  older,  the  thing 
that  happened  could  not  have  happened;  the 
man  who  introduced  me  then  to  Elsie  Andrews — 
assuming  that  she  still  was  Elsie  Andrews — would 
have  taken  care  to  explain  to  me  beforehand 
that  she  was  the  Miss  Andrews  whose  family 
had  owned  large  sections  of  New  York  since 
the  days  when  it  ceased  to  be  an  Indian  reser- 
vation; and  I  should  probably  have  had  more 
sense  than  to  fall  in  love  with  her.  Those  social 
distinctions  have  their  influence  on  our  emotions 
at  thirty,  but  not  at  twenty-four. 

I  danced  with  her  that  evening;  we  played 
tennis  together  the  next  morning,  and  swam  in 
the  afternoon.  And  that  night  I  could  not  sleep 
because  the  music  of  her  laugh  was  still  in  my 
ears.  On  tlie  day  when  the  party  ended,  I 
hardly  let  her  out  of  my  sight.  Surely  such  a 
heavenly  three  days  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
out  as  though  they  were  just  three  days,  and 
nothing  more.  I  mu.st  see  her  again,  and  soon. 
I  waited,  hoping  up  to  the  very  end  that  she 
would  invite  me  to  call  on  her  in  the  city;  and 


when  slie  did  not  I  plucked  up  courage  to  ask 
her  if  I  might  come.  In  fact,  as  I  remember, 
it  was  not  so  much  a  rr(|uest  as  an  announce- 
ment that  I  delivered.  1  was  going  to  see  her 
again,  I  said;  I  must  know  when  and  how. 

Her  answer  made  me  feel  suddenly  as  if  I 
were  an  awkward  boy  in  the  presence  of  a 
princess.  She  did  not  actually  refuse;  and  yet 
her  voice  and  manner  made  it  clear  that  New 
York  and  that  farmhouse  in  Connecticut  were 
two  different  worlds.  The  little  hour  of  infor- 
mality was  over;  already  the  city  was  casting 
its  invidious  shadows  over  the  last  minutes  of 
the  party.  She  would  be  glad  to  have  me  call, 
she  said;  but  I  knew  she  did  not  mean  it,  could 
not  mean  it,  however  much  she  might  want  to. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Fairfax  Andrews,  and 
her  career  was  already  fashioned  for  her. 

So  we  went  back  to  New  York — she  to  her 
round  of  parties  and  dinners  and  I  to  the  office, 
where  my  job  had  never  looked  so  small  or  my 
salary  so  utterly  insignificant.  Twenty-eight  dol- 
lars a  week — I  had  thought  it  a  pretty  good  salary 
for  a  chap  my  age;  many  men  married  and  raised 
families  on  twenty-eight  dollars  a  week.  But  now 
I  knew  it  for  what  it  was — the  price  of  a  pair 
of  slippers  for  Elsie  Andrews;  or  a  seat  at  the 
opera,  or  a  bunch  of  flowers.  In  only  one  way 
could  I  ever  hope  to  lift  my  eyes  to  the  level' 
of  such  a  girl,  and  that  was  by  building  that 
twenty-eight  dollars  a  week  into  a  platform  that" 
would  raise  me  high  above  tlie  crowd. 

So  with  grim  determination  I  set  to  work. 
My  three  days  with  Elsie  Andrews  were  all 
that  I  ever  had  with  her,  but  they  changed  my 
whole  habit  of  thought.  Henceforth,  I  looked 
on  business  through  the  eyes  of  a  matured  and 
hardened  man.  Money  was  the  one  thing  that 
counted,  I  told  myself.  With  it,  a  man  was 
king;  it  was  the  price  of  comfort  and  distinction, 
and  even  of  wonderful  women  such  as  Elsie 
Andrews.  Without  it,  one  was  simply  lost  in 
the  common  mass. 

Two  things  happened  in  quick  succession  to  fix 
mc  in  that  mode  of  thought:  The  first  was  the 
announcement  of  her  engagement  to  a  gilded 
young  man, and  later  the  account  of  the  wedding, 
which  filled  the  society  columns  and  carried  her 
picture  into  every  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  coun- 
try. The  second  was  the  visit  to  Joe  Haskins, 
concerning  which  I  have  already  written. 

I  did  not  by  any  means  surrender  the  thought 
of  marriage.  Some  day,  I  assumed,  love  would 
come  to  me;  and  I  should  take  my  place  with 
the  great  majority  of  my  college  class-mates  in 
the  ranks  of  married  men.  But  I  meant  to 
take  care  tliat  it  should  not  come  too  soon,  not 
until  I  had  my  fortune  securely  within  reach, 
and  could  be  sure  that  marriage  meant  more  com- 
fort and  success,  not  merely  added  obligations 
that  would  hinder  the  upward  swing  of  my 
career. 

So  for  twenty  years  I  almost  lived  in  my 
offices,  and  in  the  various  branch  offices  of  our 
company  scattered  across  the  continent.  I  came 
up  from  a  clerk's  to  a  salesman's  job;  then  to 
the  position  of  sales  manager,  later  to  the  vice 
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presidency,  and  at  length  to  the  presidency  of 
the  company,  witli  a  substantial  share  in  tho 
ownership. 

We  do  a  business  today  in  excess  of  seven 
million  dollars  a  year;  we  have  representatives 
in  every  country  in  the  world,  most  of  which  I 
have  visited.  There  are  few  men  in  any  line 
of  endeavor  who  have  had  more  opportunity 
for  foreign  travel  than  I;  few  who  have  had 
more  interesting  relations  with  important  men 
in  diflferent  countries — for  often  our  business  is 
with  governments  as  well  as  with  individuals. 
-Ml  this  has  come  to  mc  partly  by  good  fortune, 
of  course — for  there  is  a  considerable  element 
of  luck  in  every  career,  whatever  the  books  may 
say  to  the  contrary.  But  largely  it  has  come 
because  my  business  has  been  both  wife  and 
children  to  mc:  I  have  given  it  all  of  myself  for 
all  of  my  life. 

It  was  not  until  after  thirty-five  that  I  began 
to  think  of  myself  as  a  bachelor.  T?ien  1 
awoke  suddenly  to  an  appreciation  of  two  im- 
portant facts:  First,  I  was  conscious  that  my 
habits  of  life  had  become  pretty  definitely  fixed; 
the  business  was  a  jealous  mistress;  each  year 
it  promised  to  give  me  more  freedom,  and  each 
year — though  its  pecuniary  rewards  increased— 
it  managed  to  present  a  whole  crop  of  new- 
problems  that  could  not  be  brushed  aside.  In 
the  second  place,  I  had  reached  a  financial  status 
that  made  me  "eligible"  in  the  eyes  of  mothers 
properly  ambitious  for  their  daughters.  One  or 
two  experiences  gave  me  an  undue  amount  of 
caution.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I  ever  did 
marry  I  should  do  the  marrying  on  my  own 
initiative;  I  did  not  mean  to  be  married  to  satisfy 
the  plans  or  ambitions  of  someone  else. 

I  gave  up  the  baciielor  apartments  where 
I  had  been  living  and  moved  to  a  good  club. 
There  were  no  servant  problems  in  a  club,  and 
it  was  not  so  lonesome.  Here  I  have  stayed 
ever  since,  occupying  several  rooms,  so  tViat  I 
can  have  my  books  and  bric-a-brac  around  mc, 
and  growing  each  year  a  little  more  settled  in 
the  rut  that  leads  from  the  club  to  the  office 
and  back  to  the  club  again.  Here  I  shall  remain, 
according  to  my  present  plans,  for  the  remainder 
of  my  life;  which  means,  I  presume,  that  mar- 
riage as  a  possibility  in  my  experience  is  pretty 
well  eliminated.  A  very  successful  friend  of  mine 
who  is  likewise  a  bachelor  of  about  my  own 
age,  said:  "Old  chaps  like  you  and  me  are  pretty 
nearly  immune,  except  that  we  sometimes  get 
frightened  for  fear  our  cooks  will  leave,  and 
marry  them."  But  the  cook  in  this  club  is  a 
Jap,  and  a  man,  so  even  that  contingency  is 
eliminated. 

The  personnel  of  the  club  changes  gradually, 
a  fact  which  I  notice  most  after  I  have  been 
away  on  a  trip.  One  or  two  of  the  younger  men 
have  dropped  out  to  be  married;  one  or  two  of 
the  older  ones  have  left  on  a  longer  journey, 


even  more  shrouded  in  mystery;  and  an  equal 
numbir  of  newcomers  have  moved  in  to  take 
their  rooms.  Only  a  h:ilf-dozen  of  us  go  on 
indefmitily.  We  are  a  staid  old  set,  neither  par- 
ticularly fond  of  one  another,  nor  particularly 
antagonistic:  all  good  bridge  and  pool  players; 
all  well  enough  fixed  so  that  we  need  not 
borrow  of  one  another;  all  liking  to  be  together 
occasionally,  but  each  finding  many  occasions 
when  he  would  prefer  his  own  company.  A  set- 
tled, rather  passionless  group,  being  carried  tran- 
quilly on  to  the  end.  .'\nd  except  for  the  rela- 
tives, who  will  fight  about  the  wills,  no  one  of 
us  will  cause  a  single  ripple  in  another  human 
heart  when  our  time  finally  arrives. 

My  career  has  nothing  in  it  that  makes  it 
worthy  of  mention  with  even  the  least  of  these 
great  names,  of  course;  yet  I  have  remembered 
that  a  bachelor  tends  naturally  to  grow  selfish, 
and  have  tried  to  keep  alive  whatever  generous 
faculties  I  have  by  regular  exercise.  1  have  put 
half  a  dozen  young  people  through  college  and 
have  as  many  more  on  the  way.  I  have  con- 
tributed freely  to  pretty  nearly  every  good  cause 
that  comes  along;  and  when  I  die  my  fortune 
will  go  partly  to  a  lot  of  relatives,  who  may  find 
some  happiness  in  it,  but  chiefly  to  a  list  of 
charities  where  it  will  be  sure  to  do  good. 

Looked  at  in  this  way,  it  is  perhaps  debatable 
whether  my  life  as  a  bachelor  has  not  been  as 
useful  as  it  would  have  been  had  I  married  and 
raised  a  family.  Certainly  I  have  made  far  more 
money  than  would  probably  have  come  to  me 
had  my  energies  been  divided  between  business 
and  a  home.  I  have  seen  more  of  the  world; 
and  have  enjoyed  entire  freedom  from  those  con- 
cerns and  sorrows  that  are  a  part  of  even  the 
happiest  married  life.  No  sickness  of  those  I 
love  has  caused  me  weeks  and  months  of  anxiety; 
I  have  never  had  to  bow  my  head  beside  an 
open  grave. 

These  may  perhaps  be  numbered  among  the 
advantages  that  have  come  to  me,  as  a  result  of 
my  celibacy.  What  stands  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ledger? 

Obviously  a  thousand  lonesome  hours  to  start 
with.  Xo  man  except  a  bachelor  or  one  whose 
wife  has  died,  knows  how  many  hours  there 
are  in  a  week  or  a  month  or  a  year  for  which 
some  occupation  must  be  found  if  one  has  no 
home.  The  day  when  married  men  are  happiest 
are  those  that  fill  the  bachelor's  soul  with  deepest 
gloom.  He  has  no  glad  anniversaries,  each  birth- 
day adds  a  little  to  his  habit  of  painful  intro- 
spection; Sundays  are  a  long  distress;  and  if  he 
ever  commits  suicide  it  is  sure  to  be  on  Christmas 
eve.  There  is  a  verse  somewhere  in  the  Bible, 
I  believe,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  good  for 
men  to  he  alone.  Whoever  wrote  that  had  a 
pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  animal. 
Living  alone  is  a  dreary  business,  and  even  those 


of  us  whose  lives  are  cushioned  about  with  every 
possible  substitute  for  home,  know  how  hollow 
and  unsatisfactory  the  substitutes  all  are. 

Next  to  lonesomencss,  I  count  the  loss  of 
children  the  chief  item  in  the  price  we  pay.  In 
the  twenties  and  perhaps  in  the  thirties  one  is 
too  much  occupied  to  feel  the  full  measure  of 
that  lack;  the  business  is  all-engrossing;  children, 
if  one  had  them,  would  merely  interfere  with 
the  essential  duty  of  making  good.  But  the  time 
comes,  I  think,  with  most  men,  when  we  begin 
to  doubt  whether  the  things  for  which  we  have 
worked  so  hard  are,  after  all,  quite  as  important 
as  they  seemed  when  we  were  working  for  them. 
We  have  our  money — and  we  awake  to  the  fact 
that  the  years  left  us  in  which  to  enjoy  it  are 
very  few,  and  the  capacity  for  enjoyment  con- 
siderably less  than  once  it  was.  We  have  leisure 
— and  more  leisure  means  merely  more  lonesome 
hours.  We  have  comfort — and  without  someone 
to  share  it  no  life  is  really  comfortable. 

It  is  then,  I  think,  that  we  miss  the  children 
most.  He  who  has  them  coming  along  has 
cheated  fate;  he  has  doubled  his  life,  for  he 
may  live  a  second  life  in  the  careers  of  his  boys. 
He  has  achieved  immortality  before  his  death; 
his  name  will  be  carried  for  generations  in  the 
persons  of  his  descendants,  and  whatever  of  good 
he  has  impressed  upon  the  character  of  his  sons 
and  daughters  will  go  on  making  itself  felt  in 
their  posterity  so  long  as  the  race  continues. 

The  final  thing  that  we  bachelors  miss,  ac- 
cording to  my  estimate,  is  a  subtle,  spiritual 
something  which  I  may  perhaps  call  growth.  We 
escape  a  lot  of  the  trials  and  sufferings  that  have 
their  place  in  the  lives  of  married  men;  but  I 
have  wondered  in  the  last  few  years  whether 
somewhere  in  those  very  burdens  the  secret  of 
real  greatness  may  not  be  concealed.  Certainly 
I  have  seen  men  soften  and  increase  in  under- 
standing and  in  tolerance  under  the  fine  educa- 
tion of  parenthood,  until  one  would  never  have 
known  them  for  the  same  human  beings.  And 
in  the  same  fashion  I  have  seen  men  of  fine 
promise  shrivel  and  die  amid  the  comforts  of  a 
bachelor  life. 

Certainly  I  have  paid  a  price  for  the  security 
and  the  material  comforts  that  have  come  to 
me  as  a  result  of  my  failure  to  marry.  There  are 
days  when  I  think  the  benefits  are  fair  value  for 
the  price;  and  there  arc  other  days — such  as  that 
afternoon  when  I  sat  in  the  club  with  Joe  Haskins 
while  he  told  me  of  his  boys  and  girls — other 
lonesome,  hopeless  days,  when  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  price  was  extortionate  and  the 
benefits  received  all  spurious. 

On  such  days,  and  they  seem  to  come  more 
frequently  as  life  wears  on,  I  wonder  whether 
any  bachelor  who  ever  reached  the  age  of  fifty, 
if  he  had  his  life  to  live  over  again,  would  dare 
to  choose  to  live  it  the  second  time  alone. — The 
American  Magazine,  Sprin.gfield,  Ohio. 


Defeat  of  Spring  Valley  Purchase 

For  the  third  time  San  Francisco  has  declined 
the  purchase  of  Spring  Valley.  The  psychology 
of  our  apathy  toward  the  project  of  ownership 
of  this  utility  is  traceable  to  the  public's  distrust 
of  a  municipally  directed  enterprise.  Water  we 
must  have,  but  its  distribution  through  political 
channels  leaves  the  question  of  waste  one  of 
continual  perplexity.  The  Spring  Valley  system 
is  an  engineering  triumph;  though  it  has  been 
tried  and  not  found  wanting,  yet  the  voters  of 
San  Francisco  are  contented  to  wait  awhile  before 


The  Spectator 

bondiTig  the  city  for  further  indebtedness.  "Let 
the  next  generation  bear  its  share  of  the  burdens," 
is  the  philosophy  of  some  blase  tax-payers. 

.'Knotlicr  factor  in  suppressing  desire  for  the 
city's  acquisition  was  the  administration's  tireless 
activity  in  its  favor.  The  limit  was  reached  when 
the  complacent  school  teachers  were  pressed  into 
service  to  spread  vote-getting  propaganda  by 
endeavoring  to  educate  the  plastic  minds  of  the 
little  ones  that  city's  ownership  of  Spring  Valley 
was  the  best  thing  for  all  parents  with  votes. 
Boys  from  the  public  schools  were  dressed  up 


like  little  sandwich  men  carrying  such  signs  upon 
their  brave  fronts  and  supple  backs  as:  "Fresh 
water  and  clean  faces,"  "Pure  water  for  thirsty 
boys."  The  darlings  were  packed  one  evening 
into  the  street  cars  and  sent  to  the  Civic  Audi- 
torium where,  instead  of  universal  approval  of 
their  principals'  zeal  in  furthering  the  adminis- 
tration's desires  for  purchase,  there  were  many 
indignant  protests  against  using  children  for 
deciding  the  issue. 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  the  school  department 
forbade  taking  up  school  time  with  political  ([ues- 
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tioii';  (dear  to  the  hearts  of  whatever  powers 
hai)i)en  tu  lie  in  olfice)  and  straw  vote  elections? 

When  the  pnpils  went  home  from  school  with 
their  ready-made  propaganda  with  whicli  to  edu- 
cate their  families,  too  often  father  aired  his 
views  as  opposite  to  teacher's,  or  mother  did  a 
hit  of  reasoning  on  her  own  account  calculated 
to  weigh  the  family's  balance  against  the  present 
purchase  and  to  suggestionize  young  minds  with 
arguments  which  will  have  an  influence  when  the 
ividdies  of  today  have  a  voice  at  the  polls. 

For  anotiier  inexplicable  reason,  voters  did  not 
go  eagerly  to  the  polls.  Many  thinking  people 
were  not  indifTcrent,  but  either  too  indolent  to 
study  tlie  subject  or  so  perplexed  as  to  the  right 
decision  that  they  were  willing  to  leave  it  to  a 
"heads  or  tails"  recision. 

Tlie  election  was  a  decided  contrast  t"  the  re- 
cent recall  election,  which  made  such  appeal  to 
the  public  sense  of  justice  that  indiflference  was 
at  a  discount  in  ail  quarters. 


The  Cant  of  War 

About  war  as  about  things  of  much  less  im- 
ixirtauce  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cant.  Now  to 
sum  it  all  up  in  a  few  words,  no  worse  plague 
can  afflict  mankind  than  the  plague  of  war.  It 
requires  no  fine  taste  in'-scourges  to  abhor  war 
above  all  others.  And  no  man  vindicates  his 
sensibilities  by  deploring  war  and  lamenting  the 
sacrilicc  of  human  life.  It  is  quite  human  to 
experience  poignant  emotions  of  a  tender  nature 
on  being  made  sensible  of  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  men.  We  all  know  that  war  is  a 
terrible  thing.  Not  more  than  a  spark  of  imagi- 
nation is  required  to  visualize  the  horrible  spec- 
tacle of  the  carnage  of  battle.  Though  we  have 
never  seen  vast  fields  littered  with  the  dead  and 
dying  or  ever  heard  the  groans  of  myriad  wound- 
ed, yet  we  believe  that  Wellington  spoke  the 
simple  truth  when  he  said,  "If  you  had  seen 
but  one  day  of  war  you  would  pray  to  Almighty 
God  that  you  might  never  see  such  a  thing  again." 
PiUt  if  war  is  so  hateful  to  us  why  do  we  bestow 
more  passionate  applause  on  our  splendid  butch- 
ers than  on  our  modest  benefactors?  We  talk 
of  extinguishing  war,  and  tlic  actual  horrors 
of  war  revolt  us,  but  the  idea  of  war  fascinates 
us  and  charms  us.  The  literature  of  war  is  a 
literature  of  intoxication,  and  the  demand  for  it 
is  incessant.  If  war  has  its  hideousness  and  its 
harrowing  w^oe,  it  has  also  its  chivalry,  its 
pageantry  and  its  high  sacrifice,  and  whatever 
represents  it  to  the  mind  is  treasured.  All  his- 
tory is  fighting  and  killing,  and  we  love  to  read 
it,  and  pleases  us  to  learn  of  the  honor  and  re- 
nown bestowed  on  conquerors.  On  the  stage  the 
noise  and  trappings  of  war  are  thrilling,  and  the 
great  soldier  is  always  a  majestic  figure  and  it 
pleases  us  to  find  him  like  Nietzsche's  Overman 
trampling  on  the  ineffective,  boasting  an  iron 
supremacy,  administering  an  iron  justice.  So  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  something  like  a  war- 
lust  in  our  blood.  At  any  rate  there  is  some- 
thing in  our  nature  to  which  the  idea  of  war 
appeals.  Perhaps  if  that  idea  were  not  so  fre- 
(luenlly  thrust  upon  our  attention,  or  perhaps 
if  we  were  to  cultivate  an  abhorrence  of  the 
idea,  there  would  be  less  readiness  to  indulge 
the  fiendish  passions  that  rage  beneath  the 
battle-flag. 


The  College  Oracle 

It  may  be  well  to  felicitate  ourselves  on  the 
awakening  of  the  public  conscience,  but  it  docs 
no  harm  to  reflect  that  the  age  which  has  just 
gone  by  with  all  its  sins,  all  its  glittering  and 
material  opulence,  was  at  least  an  age  of  tran- 
tpiillity  and  opportunity.  We  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  vast  disquietudes,  beset  by  forces  that 


we  cannot  estimate,  and  there  is  no  certainty  of 
au  afternoon  serene  and  unending.  Repeatedly 
we  are  told  that  we  are  in  times  similar  to 
those  preceding  the  French  Revolution.  This  is 
not  to  be  disputed.  This  is  an  age  of  intellectual 
revolt.  The  French  Revolution  was  preceded  by 
schools  of  philosophy.  It  had  its  inception  in 
a  literature  of  protest,  which  was  succeeded  by 
yellow  journalism  of  the  most  detestable  char- 
acter. We  are  having  both  at  once,  but  there 
is  this  difTcrence, — that  the  literature  of  France 
was  of  a  high  order  while  ours  is  on  a  level 
with  our  yelow  journalism  which  is  a  product  of 
our  school  system.  This  country  is  now  expe- 
riencing the  ill  effects  of  miscducation.  For  many 
years  a  passion  for  the  kind  of  learning  to  be 
obtained  in  our  universities  has  been  a  national 
disease;  and  we  liave  reached  a  point  where 
ridiculous  pedantry  of  the  very  kind  that  Rabelais 
helped  to  extinguish  with  a  laugh  is  rampant  in 
every  city,  town  and  hamlet  in  the  land.  Edu- 
cation is  with  us  a  kind  of  fetish,  and  educators 
we  have  exalted  till  they  have  become  in  the 
popular  mind  something  of  the  nature  of  super- 
men. To  them  we  look  as  to  infallible  guides 
for  light  and  leading.  The  college  professor  with 
a  message  has  become  the  pre-eminent  matinee 
idol  of  the  American  people.  Swollen  with  self- 
importance,  he  presumes  to  set  us  right  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  body 
and  soul.  This  is  no  new  state  of  affairs  in  tiie 
world's  history.  The  ostentatious  obtrusion  of 
the  presumption  of  scholars  is  an  old  story.  In 
many  countries,  in  many  periods,  the  vacant  skull 
and  pendantry  has  furnished  out  a  throne  and 
temple  for  mischievous  vanity.  But  the  pedant 
as  a  political  and  social  reformer  never  before 
wielded  the  influence  that  he  has  in  this  country 
today.  For  never  before  were  his  opportunities 
so  great.  Such  is  the  passion  for  culture  that 
he  is  the  most  popular  of  lecturers,  and  so  uni- 
versally is  he  acknowlcged  as  an  authority  that 
his  books  are  best-sellers  and  his  essays  are 
printed  in  magazines  and  daily  papers.  He  is 
producing  a  shabby  literature  of  protest  against 
the  ideals  of  all  time  and  against  what  he  regards 


as  the  cramping  boundaries  of  convention.  Fie 
is  the  symbol  of  the  fresh  child  mocking  at  the 
limitations  of  his  father.  if  we  read  him  we 
find  there  is  no  dogma,  no  theory  of  sociology 
or  politics,  however  foolish,  to  which  he  does 
not  set  his  seal.  Indeed,  of  most  of  the  strange 
dogmas  anil  theories  of  the  day  he  is  the  proud 
and  pompous  author.  He  is  the  same  old  fa- 
miliar pedant  that  men  of  sense  and  wit  have 
so  often  made  the  object  of  ridicule.  As  always, 
he  sees  things  not  as  they  are  but  as  he  fancies 
they  should  be,  and  "shuts  his  apprehensions  up" 
in  order  that  he  may  discover  nothing  to  inter- 
fere with  his  prejudices  or  convince  him  of  their 
absurdity.  All  the  loose  ideas  in  circulation 
among  the  non-thinking  of  the  day  are  to  be 
traced  to  our  universities.  Whatever  of  dissatis- 
faction there  is  with  existing  institutions  owes 
its  origin  to  the  speculative  and  subversive  phil- 
osophy that  is  tried  out  on  the  minds  of  stu- 
dents in  the  class-room  by  pigmy  Voltaires  and 
incipient  Iluxleys.  The  American  pedant  is 
above  all  things  an  iconoclast.  By  speaking  dis- 
respectfully of  whatever  is  sacred  he  acquires  a 
reputation  for  boldness  and  originality,  and  so 
he  scouts  tradition  because  it  is  tradition  and 
recommends  innovation  because  it  is  innovation. 
To  study  the  development  of  thought  in  our 
universities  is  to  trace  the  genesis  of  our  great 
Progressive  movement  down  to  the  epitomizing 
of  it  in  a  platform  made  in  Chicago  at  a  con- 
ference of  college  professors.  The  Progressive 
movement  is  an  academic  movement.  The  en- 
thusiasm behind  it  is  the  enthusiasm  of  men  keen 
for  the  perception  of  anomalies  but  never  for 
the  truth  that  might  rectify  them.  Great  multi- 
tudes of  men  are  pinning  their  faith  on  the 
understandings  of  these  sophomoric  philosophers, 
not  a  few  of  whom  are  skilled  in  metaphysics, 
versed  in  the  teachings  of  Nietzsche,  familiar 
with  the  castes  of  the  Hindoos,  most  learned  in 
whatever  is  least  liable  to  be  brought  to  the 
test  of  experience  and  as  ignorant  of  human 
nature  as  a  bull  moose  is  of  the  Darwinian 
theory. 
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Why  Prejudices  Are  Desirable 

W'c  hear  imich  boasting  aljout  (.-mancipation 
from  the  tyranny  of  custom.  It  is  regarded  as 
the  mark  of  an  enlightened  and  progressive  mind 
that  it  has  awakened  to  the  conviction  that 
through  years  of  youth  and  dawning  thought  it 
was  the  dupe  of  hollowed  tradition,  absurd  re- 
strictions, superstitions,  observations  and  useless 
sacrifices.  Now  it  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  it 
is  well  to  be  educated  out  of  delusions  and  preju- 
dices, but  it  is  not  well  to  adopt  new-fangled 
ideals  at  the  expense  of  all  the  old  principles  of 
a  rigid  morality  and  a  political  and  religious  faith. 
Nor  is  it  well  for  all  hands  to  subject  every 
time-honored  belief  and  principle  of  action  to  the 
ephemeral  tribunal  of  contemporary  sociology. 
The  world  in  every  age  has  its  groups  of  ad- 
vanced thinkers  interpreting  social  phenomena, 
opposing  with  the  spirit  of  scepticism  all  the  old 
dogmatisms,  and  winning  disciples  wherever 
there  is  partial  knowledge.  The  burning  prob- 
lems which  these  thought-groups  solve  for  the 
future  guidance  of  the  race  remain  debatable 
through  the  centuries.  These  thought-groups 
teach  men  and  women  to  outgrow  their  ideals, 
but  the  new  ideals  that  appeal  to  their  disciples 
arc  buried  with  their  generation.  Better  than 
to  be  deluded  by  them  is  to  stick  to  our  preju- 
dices Prejudices  are  to  be  preferred  to  spon- 
taneous likings.  Prejudices  are  an  inseparable 
element  of  human  nature  which  would  be  much 
weaker  than  it  is  without  them.  Moreover  when 
therS  is  wholesale  emancipation  from  prejudices 
there  is  a  reaction  of  independence  which  leaves 
the  frail  mind  defenseless  against  invasions  from' 
every  quarter  till  every  rule  of  social  conduct 
seems  a  trammel  to  be  discarded. 

Presence  of  Mind 

What  a  valuable  asset  is  presence  of  mind! 
Seeing  an  empty,  crewlcss  car  plungiag  down 
the  grades  of  Ellis  street,  a  S.  F.  police  sergeant, 
some  years  ago,  hailed  a  passing  automobile, 
caused  it  to  be  turned  and  speeded  ahead  while 
he,  standing  on  the  running  board,  shouted  words 
of  warning,  and  thus  in    all    prob.ihility  savcii 
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many  lives.  Presence  of  mind  is  one  of  the 
rarest  of  faculties.  Few  of  us  are  alert  enough 
to  do  the  right  thing  without  a  moment's  delay 
in  a  critical  emergency.  The  vicissitudes  of  life 
furnish  numerous  problems  that  involve  the  most 
serious  consctiuences,  which,  if  they  are  not 
solved  almost  the  moment  they  are  presented, 
may  as  well  not  be  solved  at  all.  A  woman's 
dress  has  caught  fire: — what  is  to  be  done?  Much 
depends  on  what  can  be  done.  The  person  who 
has  presence  of  mind  to  adopt  whatever  course 
is  best  in  the  circumstances  is  the  one  who  will 
save  the  woman's  life.  Now  this  faculty  of 
presence  of  mind  is  one  that  may  be  cultivated. 
To  develop  the  power  of  observation  is  to  im- 
prove presence  of  mind,  and  there  are  ways  of 
practicing  rapidity  of  observation  and  fertility 
of  resource.  The  game  of' baseball,  for  example, 
is  a  great  aid  to  the  development  of  this  faculty, 
and  so  are  certain  games  of  cards.  As  police- 
men have  more  use  for  this  faculty  than  men 
engaged  in  any  other  occupation  the  cultivation 
of  it  among  them  ought  to  be  considered  a 
matter  of  some  importance. 


Hiking  and  Feminine  Ankles 

To  have  Pcnrliyn  Stanlaws  bob  up  in  our  midst 
and  say  that  slender,  graceful  feminine  ankles 
that  he  once  admired  so  much  in  San  Francisco 
are  becoming  thick  and  clumsy  from  too  much 
week-end  hiking  over  the  hills  of  surrounding 
counties  is  somewhat  disconcerting.  Not  know- 
ing just  how  many  ankles  he  viewed,  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  he  placed  the  blame  correctly,  or 
whether  golf  and  motoring  must  be  considered 
responsible  also  for  spoiling  what  Mr.  Stanlaws 
classes  an  essential  part  of  beauty.  Hiking  also 
leaves  our  justly-famous  San  Francisco  complex- 
ions just  a  little  less  like  peach-bloom  than  be- 
fore, in  Mr.  Stanlaws'  opinion. 

But  it  seems  hardly  possible,  in  the  face  of 
these  observations,  that  Mr.  Stanlaws  could  have 
made  a  Sunday  trip  on  the  Sausalito  ferry  or 
we  would  have  heard  also  his  artistic  opinion 
of  the  combinations  of  khaki  clothes,  high  boots 
and  Garibaldian  bandannas  tied  over  the  most 
elaborate  coiffures  imaginable.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Stanlaws  hadn't  the  heart  to  tell  us  that  here, 
and  is  saving  for  his  return  to  New  York  his 
description  of  the  strange  San  Francisco  creature 
that  powders  its  nose,  rogues  its  cheeks,  does 
up  its  hair  in  the  latest  Parisian  styles  and  wears 
cast-ofif  male  clothing.    Oli,  yes,  and  chews  gum! 


Our  Ladies'  Ankles 

All  San  Francisco  is  more  or  less  exercised 
regarding  the  cirticisms  of  Pen  Stanlaws  about 
our  girls'  ankles.  Mr.  Stanslaws  claims  that 
something  hapjiened  to  the  ankles  since  he  last 
saw  them  and  blames  it  upon  hiking.  No,  dear 
artist,  you  are  wrong.  It  is  the  length  (or 
height?)  of  skirts  which  has  revealed  the  pleni- 
tude of  ugly  ankles  in  our  midst.  William  Marion 
Reedy,  brilliant  editor  of  the  late  St.  Louis  Mir- 
ror, in  his  very  latest  newspaper  article  before 
his  death,  remarked  the  amazing  size  of  the 
S.  F.  feminine  ankle.  He  attributed  the  wide 
ankle  to  the  hills  here,  until  he  observed  that 
the  S.  F".  girl  does  very  little  hill  climbing.  Yet 
there  are  many  women  here  with  exquisite  ankles. 
Some  walk  miles  every  day  and  others  do  not 
walk  a  block.  The  cause  of  ankle  beauty  is 
largely  ancestral.  We  have  here  an  exceedingly 
cosmopolitan  city,  not  only  a  mixture  of  races 
but  of  social  habits.  One  generation,  or  even 
two,  living  under  conditions  conducive  to  sym- 
metry of  line  are  not  always  sufficient  to  make 
for  delicacy  of  physical  outline.  We  have  had 
no  way  until  very  recently  of  passing  judgment 
upon  local  society's  ankles,  and  only  the  bathing 
beaches  in  former  times  gave  evidence  of  the 


beauty  or  its  absence  in  legs.  But  wc  have  con- 
tributed to  the  stage  many  renowned  ankles, 
notably  those  of  Gertrude  Hoffman,  Lillian  Lor- 
raine, Grace  Field  and  Slyvia  Gerrish.  No,  the 
lattcr's  marvelous  ankles  and  legs  came  into  being 
and  grew  to  perfection  in  Oakland,  and  though 
a  very  long  time  ago,  their  fame  survives.  .Ml 
the  girls  mentioned  were  merely  born  with  pretty 
legs.  They  romped  and  played  in  hilly  San  Fran- 
cisco, quite  unconscious  that  their  ankles  were 
out  of  the  ordinary, — they  had  to  go  east  to 
find  it  out. 

Doubtless  today  we  have  notable  ankles  in  our 
midst.  But  they  are  rare  everywhere.  Graceful 
ankles  belong  to  pretty  legs, — the  rarest  feature 
of  the  human  body.  Let  us  not  be  depressed 
when  strangers  comment  on  our  girls'  thick 
ankles.  We  must  own  that  we  see  amazing 
revelations  in  unbeauteous  legs  since  short  skirts 
came  in.  Let  no  young  woman  cease  her  hiking 
in  the  hope  of  measuring  up  to  Mr.  Stanlaws' 
beauty  standards.  Most  girls  may  go  right  along 
enjoying  life  in  the  outdoors,  because  the  girl 
suitable  for  a  magazine  cover  would  be  a  find 
as  possible  at  Tamalpais  Inn  as  in  the  ball  room 
of  the  St.  Francis.  She  would  be  far  more  likely 
be  discovered  on  the  stage  of  one  of  the  theaters, 
whither  her  pretty  ankles  had  been  instrumental 
in  winning  her  admissioh. 

When  Gertrude  Hoffman  was  a  child  she  was 
a  gay  little  "tom  boy"  among  her  playmates  near 
Geary  and  Taylor  streets,  with  ankle  compression 
far  from  her  growing  mind.  Ask  any  girl  noted 
for  her  lovely  legs  and  she  will  tell  you  that 
she  used  usually  to  wear  high  shoes  when  she 
was  growing  but  that's  all  she  ever  consciously 
did  to  keep  her  ankles  small.  Her  ancestors  at- 
tended to  that  long  before  she  was  born. 

Mr.  Stanlaws'  observation  about  the  folly  of 
women  carrying  "packs"  is  timely.  Woman's 
strength  for  burden  bearing  was  never  intended 
by  Nature  to  be  above  the  waist.  When  you 
walk,  fair  ladies,  do  not  carry  anything  heavy  if 
you  value  the  grace  of  your  bearing  and  have 
respect  for  the  normal  center  of  gravity  of 
your  body. 


Mrs.  Frank  Leslie's  Achievements 

Telegraphed  reports  that  .Mrs.  Frank  Leslie 
left  an  estate  of  over  one  million  dollars,  most 
of  which  goes  to  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
suffragist,  is  evidence  of  a  woman's  remarkable 
business  sagacity.  When  Frank  Leslie  died,  his 
widow  discovered  that  she  was  penniless,  because 
Leslie's  magazine  properties  were  involved  in 
debt  to  a  degree  seemingly  incredible.  Did  the 
widow,  a  gentle  southern  woman  accustomed  to 
luxury,  bemoan  her  fate  and  allow  the  business 
to  go  to  pieces?  On  the  contrary.  She  and  her 
secretary,  a  woman  friend,  went  to  live  in  a 
single  room,  where  they  even  cooked  their  frugal 
meals  The  necessity  for  economy  was  not  made 
public,  hut  the  two  women  worked  night  and 
day  to  infuse  strangth  into  the  Leslie  business 
enterprise.  In  six  years  Mrs.  Leslie  sold  her  Paris 
magazine  for  $100,000, — and  this  in  the  day  pre- 
ceding woman's  general  business  participation. 
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When  she  married  Willie  Wilde  they  enjoyed 
a  honeymoon  of  travel,  and  then  the  energetic 
bride  made  her  husband  start  to  earn  his  first 
money  by  reporting  on  a  newspaper  at  $25  a 
week.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  record  that  she  ever 
completed  her  plan  of  making  him  a  business  man. 


A  Far  West  Cardinal 

Not  a  little  disappointment  is  extant  among 
the  admirers  of  Archbishop  Hanna  that  lie  was 
not  chosen  cardinal  on  March  7th.  As  head  of 
one  of  the  si.K  largest  sees,  he  is  in  line  for  it. 
His  notably  successful  administration,  his  effic- 
iency and  zeal  in  caring  for  his  flock,  his  im- 
pressive and  winning  personality,  all  make  him 
eligible  for  the  high  office.  Besides,  he  has  ab- 
sorbed the  idiom  of  Italy  from  his  long  residence 
and  study  there,  for  which  reason  his  would  be 
thought  to  be  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Vatican. 
We  are  cognizant  that  he  is  but  the  third  arch- 
bishop of  this  diocese.  But  is  it  not  time  tliat 
the  west  came  in  for  church  recognition?  Arc 
we  too  far  away?  Does  distance  not  lend  en- 
chantment to  tile  view  even  of  the  college  of 
cardinals  ? 


Fernando  Michelena 

A  friend  of  niu.sic  passed  awaj'  when  l'\'rnando 
Michelena  died  last  week  in  this  city.  He  Iiad 
lived  in  San  Francisco  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years,  during  which  time  he  gave  vocal  lessons 
to  large  numbers  of  pupils  whom  he  inspired  with 
lofty  aims  and  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  art 
of  music.  He  understood  the  science  of  vocal 
production,  the  art  of  tonal  expression  and  he 
gave  valiant  combat  to  the  charlatan  methods  of 
vandals,  whose  ignorance  played  havoc  with  good 
voice  intrusted  to  their  care.  He  had  no  patience 
with  gifted  singers  who  were  not  diligent  enough 
to  hew  their  own  road  to  worthy  vocal  achieve- 
ment and  he  pointed  the  way  for  many  students 
to  successful  musical  careers.  In  his  latest  years 
lie  was  president  of  the  musical  college  founded 
by  his  esteemed  friend  and  brilliant  colleague, 
the  late  Santiaga  Arrillaga,  who  had  the  most 
distinguished  career  as  a  teaclur  of  anyone  who 
ever  taught  music  in  California. 


Mr,  Mielieleiia's  reputation  as  a  grand  opera 
Uiior  was  well  established  before  he  settled  in 
this  city,  lie  was  educated  in  luirope,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  by  the  government  of  his  native 
Venezuela.  He  won  renown  in  this  country  as 
supporting  tenor  to  Emma  Nevada,  and  he  made 
tours  as  leading  tenor  with  Mme.  Tcnary.  Finally, 
he  sang  a  season  at  the  Tivoli,  when  that  little 
opera  house  gave  seasons  with  imported  grand 
opera  singers.  Then  he  decided  to  settle  here, 
so  he  senli  to  New  \'ork  for  his  family.  His 
wife  was  Mrs.  I'"rances  Leonard,  who  had  sung 
in  opera  companies  with  him.  She  had  two 
little  daughters.  Vera  and  Beatriz,  who  took  the 
name  of  their  devoted  stepfather,  Fernando 
Michelena.  He  taught  them  to  sing  and  look 
pride  in  their  theatrical  careers. 

Mr.  Michelena's  mental  achievements  were  ad- 
mirable, his  manner  was  polished,  his  humor  in- 
fectious, liis  heart  in  llie  right  place.  Now  that 
he  is  gone,  the  lovers  of  music  among  us  regret 
that  his  benignant  influence  was  not  more  widely 
diffused  in  this  city,  whose  musical  needs  are 
many  and  pressing. 


Social 

By  TANTALUS 


The  calendar  of  social  events  has  read  during 
the  lenten  season  mostly  as  a  record  of  functions 
in  honor  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Bolst  of  London 
and  New  York.  If  that  popular  and  much  feted 
couple  have  done  justice  to  the  viands  set  forth 
for  their  delectation,  one  wonders  what  will  be- 
come of  their  resolutions  to  keep  svelte.  Mrs. 
Bolst  evidently  has  given  up  any  such  aspira- 
tions; for,  whereas,  as  Blanche  Hubbard  and  even 
later  as  Mrs.  Fletcher  Rycr,  her  figure  was 
decidedly  spirituelle,  she  is  now  frankly  given 
to  embonpoint.  The  numerous  functions  recent- 
ly given  for  the  Bolsts  have  been  reunions  of 
the  middle-aged  set  prominent  in  society  twenty 
years  ago.  Mrs  Bolt's  visits  are  always  the 
signal  for  this  coterie  to  step  forth  into  promi- 
nence, and  the  round  of  love  feasts  is  a  tribute 
to  the  bond  of  friendship  existing  within  this 
circle  of  San  Franciscans.    Among  them  are  Mrs. 
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Bolst,  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Misses  O'Connor, 
Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Mrs.  James  V.  Coieman,  Mrs. 
Frank  Johnson,  Ethel  Hager. 

The  largest  dinner  dance  given  since  the  last 
visit  of  Mrs.  Ryer  a  few  years  ago  (when  James 
Van  Allen  of  N.  Y.  entertained  S.  ¥.  society 
so  lavishly  in  her  honor  in  the  St.  Francis 
Italian  room)  was  the  Bolst  affair  at  Tait's-on- 
the-Beach  Saturday  night.  About  fifty  guests 
were  invited.  In  addition  to  Mrs.  Bolt's  friends 
already  mcnlioned  there  were  invited:  Messrs. 
and  Mmes.  George  Pope,  Richard  McCreery, 
Ernest  Iselin,  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin,  Ross  Am- 
bler Curran,  Daniel  C.  Jackling,  Rudolph  Sprcck- 
els,  Clinton  Worden,  Andrew  Welch,  Garrett  Mc- 
Encrney,  John  Drum,  Georges  de  Latour,  Charles 
T.  Crocker,  Mark  Gerstle,  Robert  Hays  Smith, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Lord,  Admiral  Halstead,  General 
Barnett,  Colonel  Mullaly,  Joseph  Redding  and 
Fred  Kohl. 


Miss  Claire  Knight  is  in  New  York.  So  are 
Miss  Edith  Bull,  Miss  Mary  B.  Allen,  Mrs.  Tal- 
madge  Dawson  and  Miss  Lucy  Grant  of  this 
city.  Miss  Grant  sails  soon  for  Italy,  where  she 
will  study  music.  Mme.  Sembrich  is  enthusiastic 
over  her  voice. 


Mrs.  L.  D.  Jacks  gave  a  luncheon  at  the  Palace 
Saturday.  Mrs.  William  H.  Manaton,  Mrs.  A. 
Comte,  Mrs.  James  Reid,  Mrs.  Grant  Leslie  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Selby  were  tea  hostesses  there. 


Mr.  and  Mrs  E.  O.  McCormack  and  Mrs. 
Hatch  of  Santa  Cruz  are  to  be  house  guests  of 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Frank  Pinckney  Helm  next 
week.  Mrs.  John  Porter  of  Denver  leaves  San 
Francisco  in  a  few  days  after  a  pleasant  sojourn. 


Last  Saturday,  about  the  time  the  movie  stars 
were  expatiating  at  the  Palace  upon  the  charms 
of  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  Alfred  Alexander  Hesse 
was  raphsodizing  upon  the  same  subject  to  an 
appreciative  audience  at  Paul  Elder's.  Mrs.  Hesse 
said  that  when  San  I-'rancisco  is  "home"  to  us 
we  have  to  stay  away  in  less  equable  climes  to 
appreciate  the  blessings  which  Nature  has  be- 
stowed upon  us.  The  thread  of  her  theme  was 
the  .'idvant.ages  of  this  city  as  a  theatrical  pro- 


I 


ducing  center.  She  thought,  with  the  proximity 
of  the  Los  Angeles  picture  population  and  the 
prolific  crop  of  authors,  together  with  the  actors' 
joy  in  California  living,  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  we  should  not  have  a  continuous 
feast  of  the  finest  and  latest  theatrical  fare.  She 
predicted  a  rennaissance  of  theatrical  life  in  San 
Francisco.! 

Mrs.  Hesse,  with  telling  efifeet,  read  "The  Hour 
Before  Dawn,"  a  strong  one-act  play  from  her 
pen.  Her  talks  and  readings  will  continue  on 
Thursdays  to  April  7th,  inclusive,  as  follows: 
March  Kith,  Theater,  Actors  and  Plays  in  Gen- 
eral; reading  "The  Claw,"  French  translation 
by  Alfred  and  Nevada  Hesse.  March  17th,  Play- 
writing  and  Selling  a  Play;  reading,  "The 
Psychologist."  March  24the,  O.  Henry;  reading, 
"A  Harlem  Tragedy" — Hesse  dramatization. 
March  31st,  Shakespearean  Productions;  readings 
from  Hamlet,  Richard  III,  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
April  7th,  Spoken  vs.  Silent  Drama  and  the  effect 
of  the  movies  upon  playwright,  actors  and  pro- 
ducers. 

Mrs.  Hesse'  "House  of  Job"  has  just  been  sold 
to  Thomas  Wilkes,  who  will  produce  it  here  untler 
the  author's  direction. 
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TOWN  TALK 


March  12,  1921 


S.  F.  Symphony  Orchestra 

TIk-  1920- 1921  season  of  the  San  I'Vancisco 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  close  with  Sunday's 
concert  in  tlie  Curran  theater.  The  past  season 
has  been  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
organization,  thirty-four  concerts  having  been 
given  in  the  regular  series  besides  sixteen  extra 
concerts,  of  which  nine  were  in  Berkeley,  three 
in  Palo  Alto  and  one  in  San  Jose. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  programmes  of  the 
season  has  been  held  for  this  last  concert,  the 
principal  feature  being  Richard  Strauss'  tone 
poem,  "Death  and  Transfiguration."  This  work, 
which  has  not  been  heard  here  for  several  sea- 
sons, is  generally  admitted  to  be  Strauss'  master- 
piece. The  symphony  to  be  given  is  the  melodious 
and  popular  G  Minor  of  Mozart,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  programme  will  consist  of  Boro- 
din's Sketch  of  the  Steppes  of  Central  Asia  and 
the  Concerto  Grosso,  Opus  3,  No.  1  of  Handel. 
The  latter  work  should  prove  interesting  through 
its  use  of  the  piano  as  an  orchestral  instrument, 
with  .Alfred  liertz  presiding  at  the  keyboard. 
This  composition  is  typical  of  the  concerto  of 
Handel's  time,  the  harpsichord  being  used  merely 
as  an  addition  to  the  orchestra  rather  than  an 
instrument  for  the  display  of  technical  brilliancy. 


The  Origin  of  Our  Dances 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  study  such 
matters  that  the  turkey  trot  was,  if  not  the  source 
of  all  the  newer  dances,  at  least  the  effective 
stimulus  for  their  introduction.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  the  turkey  trot  originated  on  the 
Barbary  Coast  of  this  city.  San  Francisco,  there- 
fore, is  responsible  for  the  dancing  mania  that 
has  swept  over  the  world.  But  the  turkey  trot 
was  the  modification  of  a  dance  of  negro  origin. 
Whence  did  this  negro  dance  come?  The  sub- 
ject being  one  of  importance  the  scholars  have 
tackled  it.  One  of  them  has  answered  the  ques- 
tion. He  is  a  learned  German,  and  his  answer  is 
contained  in  an  encyclopedic  work  on  the  Dutch 
West  Indies.  The  negro  dance  on  which  the 
turkey  trot  was  based,  he  affirms,  comes  from  the 
Dutch  West  Indies.  It  is  called  the  "wintidans,"' 
and  it  is  "a  religious  frenzy,  a  propitation  of 
spirits  recognized  as  influential  in  the  aflfairs  of 
human  life."  When  the  people  assemble  for  the 
wintidans  "the  music  is  a  potent  agent  in  stirring 
11])  the  passions  of  the  dancers."    The  dancers 
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"prepare  themselves  for  the  dance  by  smearing 
their  bare  bodies  with  white  clay."  We  read  fur- 
ther: "Under  the  influence  of  the  liendish  music 
and  the  drink,  which  is  not  spared  in  such  con- 
venticles, all  till-  dancirs  begin  to  make  wild 
movements  of  the  limbs  and  bodies.  Wilder 
grows  the  music,  still  more  frenetic  the  dance; 
men  roll  on  the  ground,  they  leap,  they  clamber 
up  the  trees,  they  cast  themselves  into  the  water, 
they  perform  a  thousand  antics.  The  dance  goes 
on  throughout  the  night  until  all  arc  exhausted." 
We  arc  told  also:  "In  the  enthusiasm  of  this 
wintidans  men  utter  wild  statements  which  are 
accepted  unhesitatingly  as  the  voice  of  the 
world-soul." 
A  Clear  Case 

It  is  plain  that  the  German  scholar  makes  out 
a  good  case  for  the  Dutch  West  Indies  origin 
of  the  new  dance.  He  might  almost  be  describ- 
ing the  tango,  the  maxixe  or  some  other  new- 
fangled gyration .  instead  of  the  primitive  win- 
tidans. With  us,  too,  the  "music  is  ponent  in 
stirring  up  the  passions  of  the  dancers."  Our 
dancers  do  not  smear  their  bare  bodies  with  white 
clay,  but  the  women's  bodi<  s  arc  pretty  bare  and 
their  skin  is  smi  ared  with  rice  powder,  rouge,  etc. 
The  dancers  do  not  roll  on  the  ground  or  climb 
trees  or  throw  themselves  into  the  water,  but 
they  dip,  they  whirl  and  execute  other  movements 
of  a  frenetic  sort.  And  our  dances  also  continue 
through  the  night  till  all  arc  exhausted.  It  is 
true  c)f  our  dancers,  too,  that  wild  statements 
are  uttered,  usually  by  the  men  in  the  ears  ot 
their  partners,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these 
wild  statements  arc  "accepted  unhesitatingly" 
even  by  debutantes. 


The  .American  Trapshooting  Association  has 
officially  sanctioned  the  dates  of  May  10th  to 
15th,  inclusive,  for  a  registered  trapshooting  tour- 
nament of  the  California  Indians  at  Del  .Monte. 
This  completes  the  list  of  varied  sports  that  will 
be  staged  (luring  the  course  of  the  annual  pow- 
wow. 

The  program  will  consist  of  trapshooting,  golf, 
deep  sea  fishing  and  swiming. 

The  tournament  committee,  headed  by  Paul  M. 
Burns  of  San  Francisco,  will  soon  get  to  work 
to  provide  $1500  in  trophies  that  will  be  given 
away  during  the  course  of  the  week's  competition. 

It  is  figured  that  200  of  the  most  prominent 
sportsmen  in  the  state  wil  take  part  in  the  sports. 
Governor  William  D.  Stephens,  an  honf)rary 
member,  has  promised  to  get  out  on  the  traps 
and  the  links  to  show  his  skill. 


Kerekjarto 

Diui  de  Kerekjarto,  his  mother  and  Desiderius 
d'.'Xntalf  fy,  accompanist,  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Wednesday  and  registered  at  the  Ilot<I 
Chancellor.  Kerekjarto,  who  is  a  celebrated  Hun- 
garian violinist,  is  making  his  second  appearance 
in  .San  I'-rancisco  at  the  Columbia  theater,  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  March  13,  2:30  o'clock,  under 
tin-  local  direction  of  Frank  W.  Healy. 

Mr.  Kerekjarto  is  a  Bach  worshipper  and  prac- 
tices that  master  daily.  "I  also  play  Paganini 
on  my  programs,"  he  declares,  "and  have  written 
some  variations  on  a  number  of  Paganini  themes 
and  melodies  I  discovered  in  my  travels — melo- 
dies forgotten  and  of  unsuspected  existence,  in 
some  cases." 

Here  is  the  program  for  Sunday's  concert: 


Devil's  Trill   Tartini 

Cadenza  by  Kerekjarto 
Variations  on  a  Hungarian  Theme,  op.  72....IIubay 

(a)  Xocturnc  D  Flat  Major  Chopin 

(h)  Romanza  .'Xndaluza   Sarasatc 

(c)  llota  de  Pablo  Sarasate 

Perpuetuum  Mobile   Ries 

La  Ronde  des  Lutins  Bazzini 

(Dance  of  the  Elves) 


A  Church  Week  for  Men 

.St.  Ignatius  church,  Parker  avenue  and  I'ulton 
street,  will  have  lectures  for  men  during  the  week 
March  13th  to  2()lh  at  8  p  m.  Father  Laherty 
will  speak  on  Putting  the  House  in  Order  (13th); 
The  Sanctif)n  of  God's  Law  (15th);  A  Man's 
Man  (18th);  Perseverance  (19th).  Father  Kava- 
nagh's  subjects  will  be  The  Tidal  Wave  of 
Crime  (14th);  Shutting  Out  the  Light  (16th); 
My  Soul  Doth  Magnify  the  Lord  (17th).  All  men 
arc  welcome,  regardless  of  creed.  The  speakers 
are  noted  for  their  eloqcnce.  Their  earnestness 
and  powerful  arguments  open  vistas  of  new 
thought  or  send  the  careless  back  along  fair 
paths  long  forgotten. 

In  the  beginning  of  Lent  many  a  man  starts 
with  some  resolutions  of  self-denial,  but  he  often 
succumbs  to  self-indulgence.  When  Easter  ar- 
rives, pangs  of  regret,  more  or  less  poignant,  re- 
mind the  backslider  that  another  year  has  gone 
by  and  that  he  has  done  little  for  the  good  of 
his  soul.  This  coming  week  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  men  to  finish  the  penitential  season 
in  thoughtful  mood.  All  over  the  Christian  world 
the  custom  of  observing  Good  Friday  yearly  be- 
comes more  and  more  impressive.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing  to  give  some  time  to  preparation 
for  the  meditations  of  that  day.  The  week  at 
St.  Ignatius  offers  unusual  opportunity. 


Dr.  Maurice  O'Conncll  is  preparing  an  aug- 
mented choir  to  sing  Haydn's  Seven  Last  Words 
on  Palm  Sunday  eevning  at  St.  Dominic's  church. 
Mercadante's  Seven  Last  Words  will  be  sung 
there  on  Good  Friday  from  12  to  3  p.  m. 


Loring  Club 

The  programme  of  the  third  concert  of  the 
forty-fourth  concert  season  of  the  Loring  Club, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  March  15th.  at  Scottish  Rite 
Auditorium,  includes  a  number  of  compositions 
for  men's  voices  of  much  interest. 

Among  the  numbers  is  Fdward  German's  "O 
Peaceful  Xiglil,"  showing  that  composer  in  a 
mood  dilTerent  from  his  "Rolling  Down  to  Rio," 
which  also  will  be  sung  on  this  occasion. 

A  feature  of  the  i)rogramnie  is  Mr.  Sabin's  "A 
Spring  Madrigal,"  a  composition  which,  since  its 
publication  a  few  years  ago,  has  won  a  place  in 
the  repertoire  of  many  of  the  men's  voice  clubs. 

Dudley  Buck's  ".\'un    of     Xiflaros"  for  men's 
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"LET'S  GO!" 

(By  Joseph  11.  McGuire,  K.  C.  secretary  overseas  during 
the  war.  Mr.  McGuire  is  a  well-known  architect  of 
New  York  City.) 

By  Joseph  H.  McGuire 

(Continued  from  Last  Week) 

Quite  naturally  the  train  was  about  four  hours 
late,  so  \vc  did  not  reach  Paris  until  2  p.  m. 
and  no  cabs  in  sight. 

I  lliially  caught  one  a  block  from  the  station 
and  then  visited,  I  think  it  was  fourteen,  hotels 
before  I  was  able  to  get  a  room,  and  then  they 
made  me  pay  in  advance.  I  took  this  as  a  re- 
flection upon  the  uniform,  as  always  heretofore 
I  had  been  trusted  for  a  night's  lodging,  especial- 
ly when  I  had  a  dress  suit  case  and  a  haversack 
and  all  the  doors  locked  behind  me.  However, 
it  was  a  wonderful  experience  to  sleep  again  be- 
tween sheets  and  with  carpet  on  the  floor. 

I  spent  three  weeks  going  every  day  to  one  or 
two  hospitals  and  found  it  very  interesting  work, 
although  by  this  time  there  were  only  old  wound 
cases,  most  of  the  patients  being  convalescent 
or  sufifering  from  pneumonia,  gassing  effects,  or 
worse.  Wc  would  generally  also  accumulate 
three  or  four  errands  or  commissions  to  execute 
for  the  patients  so  I  kept  busy.  I  also  made  plots 
of  the  hospitals  to  standardize  the  work.  In  the 
meantime,  I  was  making  sketches  for  the  Con- 
struction Department  until  finally  about  March 
1st,  I  was  ordered  to  Bourbonne-les-Bains,  where 
I  was  told  I  would  probably  find  the  material 
for  three  barracks  which  I  was  to  erect  upon  sites 
suitable  to  everybody  who  had,  or  thought  they 
had,  any  interest  in  the  matter.  I  met  with  some 
dnughboys  returning  from  leave  and  also  a  ser- 
geant who  had  just  taken  a  murderer  to  the 
Gievrcs  prison,  so  we  passed  the  time  while  we 
waited  at  the  little  station  for  our  connecting 
train.  Bourbonne-les-Rains  is  a  watering  place, 
about  the  equivalent  of  what  Saragota  would  be 
without  the  races,  the  lake  or  the  fashions.  It 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Di- 
vision, and  practically  all  the  hotels  and  public 
buildings  were  occupied  by  the  various  army 
officers. 

I  got  a  room  in  the  principal  hotel  then  open 
and  had  to  pay  rather  more  than  Paris  prices. 
There  were  very  primitive  toilet  accommodations 
and  only  candles,  or  rather  one  very  small  candle, 
for  light.    We  also  had  radiators  but  no  heat. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  went  hunting  for  my 
barracks.  I  found  them,  or  ratlur  what  was  left 
of  ihem  and  the  proposition  looked  iiopeless,  and 
the  head  secretary,  whom  I  had  looked  up,  was 
emphatically  of  that  opinion,  for  wood  was  scarce 
and  the  nights  were  cold,  and  everybody  had 
helped  themselves.  However,  after  a  few  days,  I 
got  the  army,  the  city  authorities  and  the  K.  C. 
head  secretary  to  agree  upon  a  site,  and  with 
a  detail  of  twelve  soldiers  and  two  sergeants 
we  started  to  unscramble  the  mess  We  first' 
checked  up  and  I  found  that  I  would  have  enough 
material  for  one  clubhouse  about  forty  by  eighty 
feet  and  one  twenty  by  one  hundred  feet. 

It  took  nearly  four  weeks  to  complete  these 
two  buildings,  one  at  Bourbonne — and  one  at 
Senaide,  a  town  about  five  miles  oflf.  I  hustled 
from  one  to  the  other  and  foraged  all  about  the 
country  for  roofing,  foundation  timbers,  nails, 
hardware,  etc.,  wherever  I  could  find  them.  The 
weather  still  remained  wet,  raw  and  thoroughly 
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disagreeable.  I  got  both  hands  frozen  and  had 
to  go  to  bed  at  about  8  o'clock  every  night,  be- 
cause it  was  too  cold  to  sit  in  my  room  and  there 
was  no  where  else  to  go.  But  I  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  work,  and  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
see  how  the  absotntely  green  boys,  as  far  as  build- 
ing knowledge  went,  ttjok  hold  under  the  ser- 
geants, who  were  both  engineers,  and  one  cor- 
poral, who  had  been  a  carpenter.  At  Bourbonne 
we  only  had  one  saw  and  two  hammers  most  of 
the  time,  and  the  details  only  worked  from  8  until 
11:30  and  for  two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  but 
the  boys  would  cheerfully  and  with  much  sky- 
larking wait  their  turn  for  the  saws  or  hammers, 
and  in  the  end  wc  really  got  a  very  good  building, 
with  stage,  dressing  rooms,  foot  and  side  lights, 
all  complete.  The  furniture  I  had  made  in  a 
French  mill,  and  it  was  practically  completed 
when  the  mill  burned  down  and  all  this  work 
was  to  do  over  again.  And,  by  the  way,  I  came 
near  attending  the  fire  if  I  had  only  known. 

1  was  awakened  by  the  wierde^t  and  iiiost  awe- 
some bugle  calls,  the  fire  call,  but  I  did  not 
recognize  it.  Then  shortly  I  heard  a  stenorian 
voice  shout,  "Le  feu"  "Lc  feu"  lirst  near,  then  far. 
I  arose  and  looked  out  the  window,  but  it  was 
pitch  dark  and  I  could  see  nothing,  but  I  could 
hear  the  patter  of  the  wooden  shoes  on  the  pave- 
ments and  nothing  else.  I  hurriedly  dressed  and 
groped  my  way  to  the  stairway,  for  it  was  black 
inside  as  well  as  out,  and  suddenly  I  kicked  over 
a  pail  of  water  which  had  been  left  in  the  hall. 
There  was  a  terrific  racket  and  I  heard  doors 
open  and  anxious  in(juiries  in  French,  so  I  re- 
turned as  gracefully  and  rapidly  as  possible  to  my 
room.  There  was  no  use  going  to  the  fire  any- 
way, as  1  had  spilled  all  the  water. 

I  learned  the  next  morning  about  the  mill,  and 
that  it  was  our  boys  who  finally  put  the  fire  out; 
for  the  local  fire  department  (that  is  all  I  saw 
of  it)  consisted  of  a  barrel  on  wheels  pulled  by 
hand  and  a  pump  that  would  throw  a  stream 
about  as  thick  as  a  i)encil  for  twenty-five  feet. 
But  the  firemen's  uniforms  were  fine,  and  they 
always  put  them  on  before  attending  a  fire,  and 
in  fact,  I  was  informed  that  they  were  not  paid 
unless  they  appeared  in  uniform.  The  conse- 
c|uence  was  the  lire  was  generally  out  before  the 
firemen. 

In  all  these  towns  the  town  crier  still  flourishes. 
In  Langres  he  was  two — one  man  who  blew  the 
calls  on  the  bugle  and  another  who  read  the 
proclamation;  but  in  Bourbonne  we  had  one  old 
soldier  with  a  red  nost;  who  beat  the  drum 
furiously;  then  putting  the  drumsticks  in  his  belt 
he  gravely  took  out  a  pair  of  spectacles  and 
carefully  wiping  them  on  a  blue  handkerchief, 
adjusted  them  and  read  about  stray  dogs,  new 
restrictions  as  to  food,  the  sale  of  American 
army  horses  and  threatened  weddings. 

The  army  people  were  very  obliging  as  to 
transportation,  and  I  got  side  cars  or  three-ton 
trucks  as  required.  I  also  did  some  traveling 
in  the  regulation  mule  wagons,  and  it  is  some 
experience  to  gallop  down  the  muddy  streets  and 
skid  around  corners  stuck  up  on  the  scat  of  one 
of  these  things.  It  was  like  being  up  in  a  balloon 
with  a  flat  tire. 

There  were  many  (jerman  prisoners  all  about 
country  mending  roads  and  working  in  (juarries, 
and  they  all  looked  fat  and  contented,  although 
their  uniforms,  which  were  mostly  our  salvaged 
uniforms  stained  bright  green,  and  their  little 
round  hats  with  a  scarlet  band  gave  them  rather 
an  opera  buffe  efifect. 

One  thing  I  noticed  all  over  was  that  all  our 
captives  marched  along  the  roads  in  correct  mili- 
tary formation,  and  were  heavily  guarded  by 
eomi)letely  equipped  guards,  and  the  proudest  and 
most  important  personages  I  saw  in  France  were 
our  colored  troops,  when  they  happened  to  be 
these  guards.    Whertas,  the  Germans  captured  by 


the  Frencli  slouched  along  as  they  pleased  and 
one  I'Vench  cavalry  man  sitting  sideways  on  a 
horse  and  smoking  a  cigarette  went  along  with 
a  hundred,  apparently  just  for  form's  sake. 

I  never  heard  of  any  prisoners  trying  to  escape, 
and  it  struck  me  as  funny,  that  when  they  did  not 
try  to  get  away  from  the  French,  who  paid  them 
5  cents  a  day,  why  we  had  to  take  such  pre- 
cautions lest  they  should  escape  from  us,  when 
we  paiil  them  $1  a  day,  the  same  ;'s  our  own  men. 
But  I  believe  it  was  all  in  accordance  with  strict 
military  procedure.  I  really  don't  believe  you 
could  liave  cliased  them  hack  to  Germany  with 
machine-guns. 

Our  boys  also  were  to  be  seen, frequently  crack- 
ing stone  for  the  roads.  They  also  did  all  the 
street  cleaning  and  garbage  removal  for  the 
towns  as  well  as  all  the  police  work  for  practi- 
cally all  of  France,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  It 
was  at  Bourbonne  that  1  first  met  General  Persh- 
ing; in  fact,  I  may  say  that  I  almost  got  intimate 
with  him,  for  just  as  I  absently-mindedly  stepped 
oflf  a  sidewalk  a  big  gray  limousine  whizzed  by 
at  fifty  miles  an  hour  within  six  inches  of  me, 
General  Pershing  and  another  officer  inside  the 
eai". 

I  left  Bourbonne  on  April  5th,  stayed  two 
days  in  Paris  and  was  then  sent  to  Lux  Cote 
d'Or,  where  1  was  to  put  up  a  large  clubhouse. 
Here  1  was  billetted  with  four  cavalry  officers 
in  a  barrack  and  as,  of  course,  it  still  rained  most 
of  the  time,  we  spent  the  night  shifting  our  cots 
about  so  as  to  dodge  the  leaks  from  the  the  roof. 
This  was  a  remoimt  station  and  veterinary  hos- 
pital, and  the  men  were  mostly  cowboys  and 
Rough  Riders,  and  the  ofificrs  were  a  very  pleasant 
lot,  with  society  fox  hunters  and  hard-boiled  army 
men  in  a  friendly  melange. 

It  was  at  Lux  that  the  mud  at  the  siding,  where 
they  unloaded  mules,  was  so  deep  that  when  the 
mules  would  rear  they  would  pull  the  soldiers 
right  out  of  their  rubber  boots,  which  would  be 
left  sticking  in  the  mud,  while  the  stockinged 
feet  of  the  mule  skinners  waved  wildly  about  in 
the  air. 

I  had  the  building  about  half  completed  when 
the  Colonel  announced  at  mess  that  the  area  was 
to  be  evacuated,  so  I  telegraphed  head(iuartcrs 
and  was  ordered  to  take  the  building  down  again, 
stack  for  shii)ment  and  return  to  Paris. 

I  was  then  sent  to  Givres  on  construction  work, 
and  w:is  put  up  over  night  in  a  K.  C.  hut.  When 
I  awoke  in  the  morning  I  found  that  my  cot  had 
been  erected  in  the  position  of  honor  upon  the 
stage,  and  that  some  forty  or  fifty  men,  who  had 
arrived  to  do  some  of  their  correspondence,  were 
deeply  interested  in  watching  me  make  my,  it 
must  be  confessed  on  this  occasion,  rather  hurried 
toilet 

Givres  was  purely  an  American  town  of  some 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  with  churches, 
schools,  prisons,  railroad  yards  and  sidings,  six- 
teen miles  of  warehouses  and  the  largest  cold 
storage  plant  in  the  world.  It  had  been  an  empty 
plain  one  year  before.  From  Gievres  I  went  to 
Tours  and  then  to  Le  Mans,  which  was  then 
probably  the  busiest  .American  center  in  France. 
At  Lc  Mans  I  stopped    at    the   Ofificers'  Club, 
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which  was  in  a  fine  building  on  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets.  The  charge  for  rooms  was  five 
francs,  which  was  the  most  reasonable  I  had 
found  in  France,  and  most  surprising  to  relate,  the 
price  was  reduced  to  four  francs  the  next  day, 
because  the  army  officials  who  were  running  the 
club  found  that  they  w-cre  making  too  much 
money. 

Lc  Mans  is  a  very  pretty  town  and  possesses 
one  of  the  most  interesting  cathedrals  in  France, 
and  whose  apse  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  and 
most  impressive  of  any  Gothic  church  in  France 
or  England. 

Back  to  Paris  again  on  a  train  so  crowded  that 
when  once  wedged  in  you  stayed  until  your  desti- 
nation   was    reached.     Our    compartment  sup 
posed  to  accommodate  six  held  eight  adults  and 
two  children. 

I  just  got  back  to  Paris  in  time  for  May  Daj', 
when,  anticipating  trouble,  all  Americans  in  uni- 
form wert  ordered  to  keep  their  rooms.  Xo  res- 
taurants were  open,  so  unless  you  had  previ- 
ously made  arrangements  you  went  hungry.  I 
managed  to  get  a  loaf  of  bread,  some  white  wine 
and  some  chocolate,  and  spent  the  day  looking 
out  the  window  at  the  crowds,  at  the  soldiers 
and  police,  who  were  taking  no  chances.  There 
was  considerable  rioting,  but  nothing  like  what 
had  been  anticipated. 
Golden  Days 

But  "rcturing  to  our  muttons,"  at  last  the 
long  dcla3'cd  assignment  about  which  mysterious 
hints  had  been  given  for  months,  developed  and 
I  was  provided  with  papers  which  said,  "The 
bearer — is  traveling  under  orders  of  the  C.  and  C. 
You  will  greatly  oblige  by  giving  him  all  assist- 
ance possible  and  furnish  him  with  transportation, 
etc."  My  duties  were  to  make  examinations  of 
all  known  centers  of  activities  in  the  First  and 
Second  Army  areas,  both  from  the  historical  and 
physical  points  of  view  and  to  report  on  same 
for  salvage  and  other  purposes. 

I  left  Paris  on  the  morning  of  May  3d  and 
motored  to  St.  .Menehould  that  night.  We  stopped 
for  lunch  at  Meaux,  which  w-as  the  first  place 
actually  reached  by  the  Germans  that  I  had  vis- 
ited, notwithstanding  that  I  had  been  in  France 
over  six  months.  So  I  was  tremendously  inter- 
ested in  the  destroyed  bridges  over  the  Marne, 
even  if  they  had  been  destroyed  by  the  British  to 
retard  the  German  advance.  Then  along  the 
straight  white  roads  with  the  lines  of  populars, 
which  I  used  to  know  so  well  and  had  almost 
forgotten.  So  iilong  the  doubly  historic  Marne 
until  we  came  to  Challons-sur-Marne,  where  the 
fine  church  had  a  big  hole  hastily  repaired  in  the 
roof.  This  was  caused  by  an  airplane  bomb.  We 
reached  St  Menehould  just  in  time  for  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  Metz  and  then  to  bed  again  in  cots 
and  blankets  at  the  K.  C.  place. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday  we  went  to  early 
mzss,  and  the  head  secretary  of  the  Second  Army 
Zone,  a  chauffeur  and  myself  started  off  before 
9  o'clock  and  soon  reached  Clermont  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  .\rgonnc  l-'orest.  The  ghastly 
eflfccts  of  the  war  at  once  became  apparent  in 
ruined  houses,  destroyed  churches  and  shell  holes 
along  the  road,  but  even  this  did  not  prepare  for 
Audrcville  and  other  small  villages  which  we 
presently  reached.  Of  these  villages  and  towns 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  left  but  the  side 
walls,  and  frecjucntly  not  even  these.  .\t  Varennes 
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an  outlit  of  our  troops  was  billeted  in  tlie 
wrecked  houses  which  were  roughly  roofed  over 
with  tin  or  beams. 

At  Varennes  wc  took  the  wrong  road  and 
wandered  for  hours  through  the  tortured  woods, 
finally  reaching  Montfaucon,  one  of  the  most 
glorious  and  celebrated  spots  in  the  American 
advance.  There  is  nothing  left  of  the  town  but 
a  few  crumbling  walls  and  the  w'hole  country  was 
devastated,  with  ploughed  up  fields  and  pathetic 
black  stumps  of  trees.  We  were  fortunate  in 
meeting  an  American  general,  whom  we  after*- 
wards  learned  had  been  in  command  at  the  battle. 
He  was  showing  the  ground  and  explaining  the 
action  to  several  high  French  officers,  and  we 
would  undoubtedly  have  gained  much  first-hand 
information,  but  we  had  still  to  find  Romagne 
which  was  our  quest.  It  must  have  been  a  pretty 
and  interesting  town  Now  it  consisted  of  the  roads 
which  had  been  hastily  repaired,  lined  by  rows 
of  the  side  walls  of  the  buildings.  Every  front 
wall  was  down  and  there  were  no  roofs  The 
debris  had  been  carefully  removed  from  the  roads 
and  neatly  thrown  back,  but  nothing  else  had 
been  done.  At  Romagne  wc  are  establishing  our 
largest  cemetery,  and  the  bodies  of  our  boys 
are  being  gathered  from  all  the  nooks  and  corners' 
where  they  fell  and  arc  being  buried  here.  About 
four  thousand  bodies  had  been  interred  when 
we  were  there,  and  it  was  expected  that  there 
would  be  about  twenty-eight  thousand  altogether. 
We  completed  our  inquiries  and  found  that  our 
best  way  to  get  to  Verdun,  our  next  stopping 
place,  was  by  way  of  Dun-sur-Meuse.  It 
was  picturesquely  situated  on  the  river, 
and  straggled  up  the  hill  behiu'l  all  eappc'.l 
by  a  stone  church.  The  town  was  very  badly 
wrecked,  practically  no  houses  untouched  and 
most  of  them  absolutely  destroyed.  An  Amcri- 
man  M.  P.  gave  up  our  directions,  and  we 
crossed  the  Meuse  over  a  repaired  bridge  and 
started  down  the  east  bank. 

I'rom  now  on  absolutely  desolation  reigned. 
The  roads  themselves  had  been  put  in  fairly  good 
order,  and  for  mile  after  mile  we  ran  by  ruined 
villages,  some  of  them  mere  dust  heaps,  the  trees 
all  dead  and  broken,  telegraph  poles  cut  oflf  at 
various  heights  or  knocked  down  altogether.  The 
fields  on  either  side  reminded  me  more  of  the 
lava  fields  at  Vesuvius  than  anything  else  that 
1  could  recall,  over  all  were  acre  after  acre  of 
what  I  first  thought  was  old  broom  sage,  but 
turned  out  to  be  rusted  barbed-wire  entangle- 
ments. The  lines  of  trenches  were  everywhere, 
some  of  them  having  a  dozen  telephone  wires 
running  along  their  sides,  where  not  destroyed. 
The  roads  as  we  aproached  Verdun  were  lined 
with  dugouts,  which  1  looked  into  but  did  not 
enter,  as  they  looked  most  damp  and  unattractive 
with  the  ends  caved  in,  half  covered  old  broken 
guns,  clothing  and  equipment  and  what  looked 
like  decayed  bodies.  The  old  tattered  camouflage 
existed  in  many  places,  and  numerous  dead  horses, 
or  rather  their  skeletons,  were  still  everywhere 
in  evidence.  We  passed  a  number  of  small 
cemeteries,  mostly  American,  but  scattered  along 
everywhere,  now  one,  now  two  or  three,  and  now 
a  dozen  graves  in  a  group,  French,  German  or 
American,  buried  just  where  they  fell — just  plain 
crosses  with  some  times  a  flag  or  a  helmet  on 
top;  in  some  cases  the  rain  had  washed  away 
the  earth  coverings  and  exposed  some  thing  which 
we  knew  to  be  bodies,  but  generally  there  was 
nothing  but  the  tortured  earth  and  the  awful 
silence:  there  was  not  a  human  being,  a  dog,  a 
bird,  nor  even  a  rat. 

One  town  less  destroyed  than  the  others  con- 
tained a  church  which  seemed  almost  intact  from 
the  street,  but  upon  entering  threc-cjuarters  of 
tlie  roof  was  gone,  but  hanging  in  some  niys- 
ti  rious  way  from  the  fragment  of  the  ceiling  was 
a  life  size  crucifix,  sceniingly  undamaged  and 
apparently  floating  in  the  air.    All  the  street  signs 


in  the  town  were  in  German  and  directed  one 
to  the  doctor,  the  town  major,  and  so  forth. 
I  entered  one  house  while  we  were  repairing  a 
puncture  and  could  plainly  visualize  the  conflict. 
The  Germans  had  fortified  the  garden  and  the 
door  at  the  end  of  the  main  hall  was  filled 
with  sand-bags  and  old  furniture.  Our  boys  had 
charged  in  the  front  door  and  the  walls  and 
what  was  left  of  the  ceiling  was  scarred  and 
grooved  by  the  bullets  which  met  them  upon 
entering.    No  quarter  was  given  there. 

Verdun,  under  the  brilliant  sunshine,  was  a 
wonderful  sight.  The  streets,  crowded  with  Rus- 
sians, Siamese  and  French  soldiers  and  American 
military  police,  all  in  their  best  Sunday  clothes 
and  strolling  along  the  streets  as  if  on  the 
boulevards  of  Paris,  except  that  most  of  the 
streets  were  like  those  of  Pompeii,  and  there  were 
ho  girls. 

Wc  found  that  the  K.  C.  place  had  been 
evacuated,  so  proceeded  through  one  damaged 
town  after  another  to  St.  Mihiel,  where  we  went 
for  miles  through  barbed-wire  and  trenches,  but 
by  this  time  the  rain  was  coming  down  in  tor- 
rents so  that  you  could  hardly  see  the  road 
Through  Campigny,  where  there  must  have  been 
g-'thcred  ten  thousand  army  trucks  and  ammu- 
nition wagons;  to  Commcrcy  and  finally  to  Tou"', 
where  we  put  up  at  the  hotel  and  had  our  first 
bite  and  our  first  drink  of  anything  in  over 
twelve  hours. 

But  the  devil  of  unrest  was  in  us,  so  wc  put 
in  several  hours  after  dinner  in  making  our  in- 
spections and  got  off  early  on  the  following 
morning.  Our  first  stop  was  at  Gondrecourt, 
which  might  have  been  dropped  down  from  the 
middle  ages,  with  a  turrettcd  chateau  apparently 
smack  in  the  middle  of  the  road  as  you  approach, 
and  the  American  camp  on  the  high  plateau  be- 
hind it.  Here  the  man  in  charge  turned  out  to 
be  an  old  friend  and  clubmatc,  who  appeared 
to  be  even  more  surprised  to  see  me  than  I  was 
to  find  him  th'-re.  The  talk  was  all  of  imminent 
evacuation,  so  that  1  realized  1  would  have  to 
move  fast  unless  I  wished  to  be  lonesome  on  my 
trip.  Our  way  took  us  past  Domrey.  where  we 
stopped  and  paid  our  respects  to  Jeanne  d'.Xrc. 
The  old  church  interested  me  much  more  than 
the  new  bassilica  which,  while  very  effective,  is 
rather  gaudy  and  ostentatious  and  has  an  unfor- 
tunate sky  line.  The  country  is  quaint  and  charm- 
ing and  just  like  a  copy  of  a  Puvis  dc  Chevannes 
painting. 

Wc  reached  Xeufchateau  at  noon  and  had  a 
very  good  lunch  at  the  Officers'  Club  and  spent 
the  afternoon  in  visiting  the  K.  C.  huts  at  Ba- 
zoilles,  which  was  an  enormous  hospital  base 
with  somewhere  about  25,000  beds;  and  the  two 
huts  and  "Sports  Palace,"  if  you  might  so  call 
it,  at  Liffol-le-Grandc.  There  the  secretaries  in 
charge  had  obtained  the  use  of  one  of  the  ware- 
house buildings,  a  great  place,  which  gave  mag- 
nificent accommodations  for  a  boxing  ring  with 
room  for  a  couple  of  thousand  spectators  and 
a  completely  equipped  theater  elaborately  painted 
and  decorated  by  German  prisoners.  Back  to 
Ncufchateau,  where  the  K.  C.  was  installed  in  a 
fine  old  house  with  a  courtyard  embellished  with 
terra  plaques,  pots  with  evergreens,,  gravelled 
paths  and  shrubbery.    Dinner  and  then  an  cven- 
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ing  spent  swapping  yarns  with  tlie  soldiers  who 
dropped  in  and  out. 

The  head  secretary  insisted  upon  giving  me 
his  own  bed  and  got  up  to  make  breakfast  for 
me  so  that  I  caught  a  6:30  train  in  the  morning. 
Traveling  by  train  in  France  is  not,  for  me,  a 
restful  occasion,  as  if  opportunity  presents  itself 
as  it  some  times  does,  although  I  always  have  a 
book  and  a  pipe,  the  one  is  unread  and  the  other 
forever  going  out,  while  1  vainly  seek  to  catch 
all  the  ciiarm  and  strangeness  and  variety  of  tlie 
flying  fields  and  towns  and  people.  We  pass 
Bourmont  with  the  gray  stone  houses  and  dull 
red  roofs  rising  step  by  step  up  to  the  church 
on  top  of  the  hill,  white  roads,  with  their 
guardian  lines  of  trees,  and  gray  army  trucks  in 
clouds  of  golden  dust.  Peasants  plowing  in  the 
fields;  one  "team"  consisting  of  a  horse,  a  cow, 
a  donkc3'  and  a  woman.  Buxom  girls  vvrived 
from  cross  roads.  Our  colored  service  troops 
or  Chinese  coolies  repairing  the  roads,  and  so 
down  to  I^angres,  which  I  had  left  months  before 
in  a  howling  blizzard.  Now  as  wc  pass  it  is  nioi"e 
like  a  dream  city  than  reality. 

My  traveling  companions  were  two  Antetican 
army  nurses,  both  mature  women;  one  h'rench 
bj'  I)irth  and  the  other  Danish;  both  intensely 
pro-ally,  \)ut  the  French  woman  less  bitter  than 
the  Dane. 

At  Langres  we  changed  cars  and  I  found  my- 
self in  a  compartment  alone  with  an  army  chap- 
laiii,  a  most  cultured  and  agreeable  man,  with 
mutual  friends  at  home.  At  Is-sur-Tillc,  wc  came 
to  another  of  the  real  big  concentration  camps, 
with  thousands  of  men  of  all  branches  of  the 
service,  railroad  yards,  warehouses  and  hunderds 
and  hundreds  of  captured  locomotives. 

We  halted  here  for  a  bite  and  a  troop  train, 
lorded  to  capacity,  was  halted  two  or  three  tracks 
from  us,  with  the  boys  idle  sitting  in  the  open 
doors  of  the  "huit  cheveaux,"  or  lounging  on  the 
quais.  An  unmistakable  Yankee  voice  was  loudly 
and  painstakingly  inquiring  "a  quelle-distance-est- 
la-prochaine-station ?"  I  looked  out  and  saw  a 
tall  figure,  clean  shaven,  rather  long  hair,  black 
frock  coat,  white  bow  tie  and  derby  hat.  Upon 
the  guard  answering,  the  figure  glanced  trium- 
phantly about  for  approbation  and  discovered 
the  doughboys  taking  it  all  in  and  looking  as 
usual  bovine  and  innocent.  "Ah!"  said  he,  "Going 
back  to  God's  country?"  "Boys,  I  want  to 
tell  you  how  proud  I  am,  how  proud  your  country 
is  of  you  and  your  wonderful  demonstration  of 
patriotism  and  efficiency."  He  would  have  prob- 
ably said  more,  but  one  of  the  boys  with  a 
cigarette  still  in  his  mouth,  said  coldly  and  dis- 
passionately, "Saw,  Mister,  what  are  you  selling?" 
The  rest,  as  Kipling  would  say,  was  "pale  bin? 
silence."  I  learned  afterwards  tliat  the  tall 
strange  stranger  was  one  of  the  numerous  in- 
vestigating congressmen. 

At  one  of  our  camps  the  secretary,  a  Franco- 
American,  b)'  the  way,  received  me  with  almost 
royal  honors,  much  to  my  embarrassment,  and 
begged  me  to  use  my  undoubtedly  great  influence 
to  have  a  chaplain  sent  down  for  the  German 
prisoners.  "Such  nice  boys  and  so  pious."  Being 
still  rather  peived  w'th  the  Germans,  I  sug- 
gested that  their  damned  "Efficiency"  ought  to 
furnish  them  chnlpains,  and  that  wc  had  (juite 
enough  to  do  in  cheering  up  our  own  boys 
without  nursing  our  enemies,  but  he  pleaded  for 
Christian  charity  and  wept  piteously.  Poor  chap, 
they  had  to  take  him  away  to  a  rest  cure  the 
next  day.  It  was  the  brooding  and  the  lonesomc- 
ness  that  did  it,  so  they  said. 

Wc  approached  Langres  through  the  citadelle 
and  came  at  last  to  my  old  stamping  ground, 
where  we  found  the  furniture  and  supplies  all 
packed  up  and  my  successor  and  his 
sole  assistant  all  <ln  ssrd  up  ami  waiting 
with  what  patience  they  could  muster  for  the 


trucks  to  come  and  move  them.  They  had  been 
waiting  for  three  days  and  when  we  pulled  out 
they  were  still  waiting.  We  ran  up  to  Nogent- 
on-Bassigny,  where  we  borrowed  mess  kits  and 
took  our  place  in  line  with  the  boys  and  had 
a  hasty  supper.  Nogent  was  a  wonderful  place 
for  a  camp,  all  pine  woods,  steep  roads  winding 
round  and  round  up  to  the  town  on  top.  Won- 
derful views  and  a  beautiful  threatening  sunset. 
Then  over  more  dusty  roads  into  a  drizzling  rain, 
and  finally  Bourbonne,  where  we  put  up  over 
night.  The  landlady  was  very  glad  to  ace  me 
again,  and  late  as  it  was,  persuaded  us  to  have 
some  beer,  which  duly  appeared  on  the  bill.  Next 
morning  we  got  an  early  start  and  ran  out  to 
Senaide,  where  I  found  the  town  evacuated  and 
terribly  lonesome  without  the  soldier  boys.  At 
Bourbonne  there  were  only  colored  troops  left, 
and  they  and  the  white  M.  P.'s  mixed  up  a  bit, 
with  the  result  that  three  men  had  been  killed, 
only  a  day  or  so  before;  right  beside  our  building. 

Back  again  to  Paris,  which  by  now  I 
considered  home.  Our  party  on  the  train  con- 
sisted of  three  engineer  officers,  a  Red  Cross  man, 
a  "Y"  man  and  myself.  The  "Y"  man  was  a 
splendid  example  of  the  Christian  gentleman,  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  a  man  of  broad 
culture  and  liberal  views  I  helped  him  find  on 
the  maps  the  supposed  burial  place  of  his  only 
son,  an  aviator.  I  spent  three  days  in  Paris, 
which  included  a  formal  dinner  and  an 
informal  and  jolly  e\'ening  afterwards  witli 
my  old  friends  the  De  J's,  and  where  1 
was  placed  between  two  very  charming  French 
ladies,  who  had  a  lot  of  fun  in  instructing  mi' 
in  the  intricacies  of  polite  h'reneh  and  who  seemed 
much  amused  at  some  of  the,  I  fear,  murderous 
assaults  I  made  ujion  tlieir  beloved  tongue.  In 
the  party  were  an  admiral,  a  colonel  and  a  doctor, 
who,  with  my  host,  had  served  not  in  but  through 
the  war,  and  I  learned  much  of  tlie  French  point 
of  view  concerning  the  men  and  methods  of  the 
various  armies. 

As  soon  as  my  reports  were  tabulated  and 
turned  in,  I  was  sent  to  the  Fifth  Zone,  and  so 
came  back  to  Tours  through  the  beautiful  chateau 
country,  and  from  the  train  again  saluted  my  old 
loves  at  Blois,  Saumur  and  Amboise.  Three  hap- 
py days  there,  including  a  trip  to  Vendome,  which 
was  made  at  something  over  lifty  miles  an  hour 
in  a  Cadallac,  and  in  the  A.  F.  F.  you  must 
know  a  Cadallac  is  some  car!  Lieutenants  ride 
in  h'ords,  captains  in  Dodges,  but  nothing  under 
a  colonel  rides  in  a  Cadillac,  and  it  did  us  all 
good  when  we  passed  a  major  who  was  in  such 
a  hurry  to  salute  the  car,  that  he  knocked  his 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  as  we  looked  bael< 
we  saw  his  chauffeur  running  back  along  the  road 
to  retrieve  it. 

The  summer  was  by  now  fairly  with  us  and  when 
I  left  Mehun  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  sun 
was  still  high  in  the  heavens  and  it  was  hot  and 
very  opprcsive.  The  train  was  crowded  and  I 
traveled  in  a  carriage  with  broken  seats  and  no 
doors.  At  Bourges  I  could  get  no  cab,  so  had 
to  hoof  it  to  the  headc|uarters,  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  station.  One  of  the  doughboys  took  pity  on 
me  and  helped  me  with  my  luggage,  and  I  was 
mighty  glad  to  sit  down  and  try  to  cool  off,  for 
I  was  still  in  winter  uniform  and  you  could  trace 
me  along  the  street  by  the  pools  of  sweat.  I 
finally  got  a  room  in  the  "Boule  d'Or,"  and  I 
really  believe  it  was  the  same  room  and  the 
bed  I  had  occupied  twenty-nine  years  before,  al- 
most to  a  day. 

Nearly  a  week  of  Paris,  during  which  I  re- 
visited St.  Germain-en-Layc  in  company  with  two 
soldiers,  returning  on  the  hurricane  deck  of  tlie 
railroad  train,  where  we  got  an  eycfull  of  eynders 
and  the  beauty  of  Paris  at  sunset  with  Monlmarte 
dominating  it  like  a  snow  mountain  in  a  forest  of 
opals.    My  days  were  fully  occupied,  but  at  night 


I  took  in  the  Gaumont  and  the  Opera  Comique, 
where  we  heard  "La  Vie  de  Bohcme";  to  me,  best 
of  all,  we  had  some  leisure  dinners  over  in  the 
Latin  quarter,  where  we  dined  on  the  sidewalks 
and  then  took  our  pipes  and  cigars  over  to  the 
Luxenburg  gardens,  where  we  watched  the  fish 
and  chatted  with  wounded  French  officers  until 
the  drummer  came  at  9  o'clock  and  notified  every- 
body to  get  out  as  the  gates  were  to  be  locked. 
And  then  tlie  long  walk  home,  whicli  did  not 
seem  long  in  the  gloaming,  by  half  remembered 
short  cuts,  past  the  Cafe  des  Fleures  of  happy 
memories,  but  now  boarded  up;  St.  Germain  des 
Prcs,  the  school  of  fine  arts,  across  the  Pont 
Carrousel,  through  the  gardens  of  the  TuilUries 
and  so  into  the  crowds  and  bustle  of  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  the  boulevards  and  home.  Tlien 
the  Icisiirely  farewells '  and  to  bed  at  10  o'clock, 
while  it  was  still  almost  light  enough  to  read. 
(To  Be  Continued  Ne-xt  Week) 


"I'm  a  stranger  in  your  town,"  said  the  man 
witli  the  red  nose  to  a  man  he  met  on  the  street. 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  polite  reply.  "What  can  I 
do  for  you?" 

"I'm  seeking  information." 

"I'll  do  all  1  can  to  help  you,  stranger." 

"Where  can  I  get  a  hard  drink?" 

"I  really  don't  know." 

"But  you  said  you'd  do  everything  you  could 
to  help  me?" 

"So  I  will.  There's  a  man  who  lives  across 
the  street  who  has  an  ouija  board.  You  might  go 
and  consult  that." — Yonkers  Statesman. 


NOTICE   TO  CREDITORS 

No.   30048— Dept.    No.  10. 
Estate    of    TIIIiODORE    FIRMAN    BONNET,  deceased. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  undersigned,  ndministratrix 
witli  the  will  annexed  of  the  estate  of  THEODORE  FIR- 
MAN BONNET,  deceased,  to  the  creditors  of  and  all  per- 
sons havinpT  claims  against  the  said  decedent,  to  file  them 
with  the  necessary  vouchers  within  four  (4)  months  after 
the  first  publication  of  this  notice,  in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Superior  Coiu't  of  the  State  of  California, 
in  and  for  the  ("it\-  .ind  ("omity  of  San  Francisco,  or  to 
exhibit  them  with  llu;  m  ct  ssary  vouchers  within  four  (4) 
months  after  the  first  pulilication  of  this  notice  to  the  said 
administratrix  with  the  will  annexed,  at  the  office  of  her 
attorney,  CHARLES  F.  HANLON,  ESQ.,  rooms  501-504 
Phelan  building,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, State  of  California,  wdiich  said  last-named  office  the 
undersigned  selects  as  her  place  of  business  in  all  matters 
conrected  with  said  estate  of  THEODORE  FIRMAN 
BONNET,  deceased. 

HELEN  M.  BONNET, 
Administratrix   with    the   will    annexed   of  the 
estate  of  Theodore  Firman  BouTiet,  Deceased. 
Datcfl.  San  Francisco,  California,  ISIarch  t2th,  1921. 
CHARLES  F.  HANLON,  E.SQ., 
Attorney   for  .\dministratrix 

witii  the  will  annexed.  3-12-5 
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TELEPHONE    DOUGLAS  2612 
88  First  St.,  Cor.  Mission,  San  Francisco 


The  Gas  Fired  Boiler 

SUPPLIES  Steam  Heat  for  the  residence  or  office  building.   It  can  easily  be  connected  to  any  system 
of  steam  piping,  and  its  use  occasions  no  worry  on  account  of  fuel  shortage  or  supply.    The  degree 
of  heat  is  always  under  perfect  automatic  control  due  to  the 

Electrically  Operated  Thermostat  and  Time  Clock 

This,  together  with  other  operating  and  safety  features,  eliminates  the  usual  perplexing  problem  and 
cost  of  attendance.  Recommended  and  installed  by  the  best  architects  and  heating  engineers  as  the  finest 
type  of  independent  steam  heating  service.  The  names  of  a  few  San  Francisco  users  are  here  given  for 
\  our  information : 


Heine  Piano  Co. 
Firestone  Tire  Co. 
Selby  Smelting  Works 
Kraft  Apartments 
Dr.  W.  P.  Wiilard 
Haasc  Apartments 


8  Story  Office  Building 
2  Story  Office  Building 
2  Story  Office  Building 

24  Rooms 
8  Room  Residence 

24  Apartments 


Our  house  heating  experts  are  at  your  service — ask  them  to  consult  with  you  today. 

PACIFIC  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DIVISION 

445  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 
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^  Our  policy  is  to  give  our  clients  something  more  than  mere 
printing.  We  aim  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  planning  of 
their  work,  to  give  our  careful  attention  to  execution  and 
finally  delivering  a  job  truly  representing  quality. 
^  We  shall  take  pleasure  in  offering  suggestions  and  samples 
of  work  when  you  need  anything  in  our  line.  We  print  anything 
from  a  Visiting  Card  to  a  Book  de  Luxe. 

LINOTYPE  AND  HALF-TONE  COLOR  WORK 
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I       88  First  Street,  Cor.  Mission  Phone  Douglas  2612 


